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ABSTRACT 


Excavations  and  analysis  of  archeological  materials  from  along  a  kilometer  of  the 
primary  terrace  of  the  lower  Santee  River  are  summarized.  The  terrace  margin,  which 
overlooks  Mattassee  Lake,  a  tributary  channel  within  the  river  swamp,  was  initially  tested 
using  systematically  dispersed  half  meter  units.  Three  block  units  and  a  series  of  test  pits 
were  subsequently  opened  and  document  use  of  the  area  from  the  Early  Archaic  through  the 
historic  era.  An  extensive  assemblage  was  recovered,  including  over  88,000  pieces  of 
debitage  and  stone  tools,  27,354  sherds,  almost  a  metric  ton  of  cracked  rock,  and  lesser 
quantities  of  fired  clay,  charcoal,  steatite,  bone  fragments,  baked  clay  ball  fragments, 
historic  glass,  ceramics,  beads,  and  other  artifacts.  Artifact  stratification  occurred  in 
several  areas.  Eighty-four  features  were  encountered  and  excavated,  the  vast  majority  being 
remains  of  probable  aboriginal  fire  hearths.  Project  research  focused  on  assemblage 
documentation  and  interpretation.  The  stratigraphic  and  spatial  distributions  of  the 
artifacts,  coupled  with  taxonomic  analyses  and  the  results  of  15  radiocarbon  assays,  are  used 
to  advance  a  sequence  for  local  projectile  points  and  ceramics,  providing  the  basis  for 
subsequent  synchronic  and  diachronic  analyses  of  the  assemblage.  A  previously  unrecognized 
Late  Woodland  ceramic  assemblage  characterized  by  simple  stamped  ceramics  (typed  Santee) 
was  identified,  and  the  excavations  provide  the  first  major  test  of  extralocal  sequences  for 
applicability  along  the  lower  Santee  and  in  the  lower  South  Carolina  coastal  plain.  Outcrops 
of  orthoquartzite  occur  on  the  lower  terrace  slopes,  and  evidence  for  quarrying  activity  was 
noted  in  a  number  of  components.  Little  evidence  was  found  for  either  structures  or  long¬ 
term  site  use  in  any  period,  and  the  terrace  assemblage  appears  to  represent  the  accretion  of 
numerous  small  camps  focused  on  limited  subsistence/related  tasks  and/or  lithic  raw  material 
procurement.  Terrace  use  over  much  of  the  Holocene  is  interpreted  as  reflecting  compara¬ 
tively  short-term  visits  by  small,  residentially  mobile  foraging  groups.  The  temporary  use  of 
the  terrace  margin,  for  both  habitation  and  lithic  raw  material  procurement,  in  this  view,  was 
a  normal,  quite  probably  scheduled  or  anticipated  event  in  a  general  foraging  adaptation. 


PREFACE 


This  report  represents  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Interagency  Archeological  Services- 
Atlanta,  National  Park  Service,  to  make  the  results  of  our  major  projects  readily  available  to 
a  broader  scientific  and  interested  lay  public.  It  is  also  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  the 
significant  research  benefits  which  can  accrue  from  contract  archeology  when  the  necessary 
dedication  and  commitment  are  present. 

Clyde  Kluckholn,  in  his  Mirror  for  Man,  notes  how  archeologists  have  traditionally  been 
derided  for  their  seemingly  futile  attempts  to  restore  the  past  on  the  basis  of  "the  contents 
of  a  small  boy's  overalls  pocket,"  and  he  quotes  Wallace  Stenger's  assertion  that  "time  sucks 
the  meaning  from  many  things  and  the  future  finds  the  rind."  This  is  the  challenge  we 
confront  in  every  survey,  every  test  pit,  and  every  large  scale  data  recovery  project  -  to 
bring  meaning  to  what  Kroeber  called  these  "fossils  of  the  mind."  David  Anderson  and  his 
colleagues  at  Commonwealth  Associates  Inc.  have  successfully  grappled  with  this  issue  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  and  they  are  to  be  commended  for  their  work.  The  report  represents  a 
major  contribution  to  the  prehistory  of  the  South  Carolina  coastal  plain  and  we  are  proud  to 
support  its  publication.  It  is  the  first  in  what  we  hope  will  be  a  continuing  series  of 
professional  reports  on  the  history  and  archeology  of  the  southeast. 


Victor  A.  Carbone 
Chief,  Archeological  Services 
National  Park  Service 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


FOREWORD 


This  report  summarizes  the  results  of  nearly  two  years  of  analysis  with  archeological 
materials  recovered  from  a  series  of  sites  along  the  lower  Santee  River  in  the  coastal  plain  of 
South  Carolina.  The  Mattassee  Lake  sites  (38BK226,  38BK229,  and  38BK246)  extended  for 
more  than  a  kilometer  along  the  terrace  paralleling  and  overlooking  the  river  swamp,  and 
yielded  remains  from  the  Early  Archaic  through  the  historic  era.  Stratified  artifact-rich 
deposits  and  well  preserved  features  were  encountered  in  several  areas,  providing  an 
extensive  body  of  information  from  which  to  begin  examining  past  human  use  of  the  swamp 
margin  and,  generally,  adaptations  within  the  lower  coastal  plain  and  ultimately  in  the  region. 
The  sites  contained  a  rich  and  varied  data  set.  Over  twenty  different  projectile  point 
categories,  and  almost  thirty  major  ceramic  types  were  observed.  Twenty-eight  different 
kinds  of  lithic  raw  materials  were  present  within  the  assemblage,  and  effective  description 
and  source  identification  formed  a  major  part  of  the  analysis.  Research  directed  towards 
prehistoric  lithic  raw  material  procurement  and  use  was  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  a  source 
along  Mattassee  Lake  itself.  Extensive  outcrops  of  orthoquartzite  occurred  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  terrace,  and  the  sites  served  as  quarry/workshop  areas  during  several  periods. 
The  quantity  of  material  recovered  —  over  80,000  pieces  of  debitage  and  27,000  sherds  — 
proved  both  challenging  and  exciting,  since  it  formed  one  of  the  largest  data  sets  ever 
recovered  in  controlled  excavation  from  the  interior  of  the  coastal  plain. 

This  report  has  a  number  of  orientations,  reflecting  the  status  of  local  research,  as  well 
as  goals  of  interest  to  the  archeological  profession  in  general.  A  major  portion  of  the  report 
is  descriptive  in  nature,  concerned  with  data  presentation  and  the  establishment  of 
chronological  sequences  for  the  projectile  points,  pottery,  and  other  categories  of  artifacts 
encountered  on  the  project  sites.  This  has  been  necessitated  by  a  general  dearth  of  both 
excavation  reports  and  sequence  data,  particularly  for  the  Woodland  period,  from  much  of  the 
central  and  lower  South  Carolina  coastal  plain.  Description  and  chronology  form  only  one 
area  of  the  analyses  reported  here  and  the  major  purpose  was  to  provide  secure  controls  for 
the  resolution  of  individual  components  and  periods  of  site  use.  Only  once  temporal 
variability  within  site  assemblages  is  recognized  can  more  elaborate  analytical  efforts 
proceed.  Orthoquartzite  quarrying  behavior  is  examined  and  correlates  between  lithic  raw 
material  procurement,  use,  and  discard,  and  group  subsistence  and  mobility  patterns  are 
explored.  The  investigations  focus  on  both  individual'  artifacts  and  on  assemblages,  in  an 
effort  to  understand  how  the  Mattassee  Lake  area  was  used  in  the  past,  and  why.  Strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  field,  laboratory,  and  analytical  procedures  are  presented,  to  help  guide 
subsequent  researchers.  Hopefully  both  the  successes  and  pitfalls  of  the  present  study  can 
prove  instructive. 

The  Mattassee  Lake  report  has  been  shaped  by  the  work,  commentary,  and  patient 
assistance  of  a  large  number  of  people.  This  help  has  been  greatly  appreciated,  and  wherever 
possible  has  been  acknowledged.  This  report  makes  no  pretense  or  claim  to  being  a  definitive 
statement  on  the  archeology  of  the  lower  coastal  plain.  Hopefully,  though,  the  ideas  and 
information  contained  within  these  pages  will  shed  some  light  on  this  part  of  the  southeastern 
Atlantic  slope. 


David  G.  Anderson 
Principal  Investigator 
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radiocarbon  and  stratigraphic  analyses. 
Prior  to  the  work  at  Mattassee  Lake  simple 
stamped  ceramics  found  in  the  South 
Carolina  area  were  typically  assigned  to  the 
Early  Woodland,  which  has  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
duced  a  biased  view  of  prehistoric  c t le— 
ment  in  the  region.  A  sequence  for  the 
wares  found  on  the  terrace,  encompassing 
descriptive  and  stratigraphic  information,  is 
presented  t>  Chapter  8.  One  additional 
category  of  ceramic  artifacts  recovered 
from  along  the  terrace,  baked  clay  objects, 
are  also  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

Other  categories  of  artifacts  re¬ 
covered  from  the  sites,  and  examined  here, 
included  worked  steatite,  grooved  stone 
abraders,  cobble  tools,  and  historic  glass, 
metal,  and  ceramic  artifacts,  including  four 
trade  beads.  A  number  of  potentially  modi¬ 
fied  materials,  or  materials  that  are  prob¬ 
able  byproducts  of  human  behavior,  were 
also  recovered  and  investigated,  including 
cracked  rock,  fired  clay,  cracked  or  split 
quartz  pebbles,  ferruginous  sandstone  frag¬ 
ments,  and  gneiss.  All  of  these  materials 
are  examined  in  Chapter  9.  Prehistoric 
subsistence  information,  consisting  of  bone 
fragments  and  charcoal  from  the  general 
levels,  and  from  110  flotation  samples  taken 
primarily  from  features,  was  also  recovered 
and  is  discussed  in  Chapters  9  and  10.  A 
series  of  15  radiocarbon  age  determinations, 
processed  by  Dr.  Irene  C.  Stehli  of  the 
Dicarb  Radioisotope  Company,  are  summa¬ 
rized  in  Chapter  11.  The  final  chapter  of 
t tie  report  provides  a  synthesis  of  the  analy¬ 
sis  and  research,  including  a  period-by- 
period  discussion  of  the  past  human  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  Santee,  drawing  on  mate¬ 
rial  from  this  and  o’her  sites. 


A  comprehensive  Data  Appendix 
Volume  (Anderson  et  al.  1982)  has  been 
curated  with  the  project  assemblage,  and 
with  copies  of  the  final  report  at  a  number 
of  institutions,  including  IAS  -  Atlanta,  the 
Charleston  Museum,  and  with  the  -  Charles¬ 
ton  District  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  Data  Appendix  Volume, 
which  additionally  serves  as  a  formal  cat  a 
log  for  the  assemblage,  includes  detailed  de  ¬ 
scriptions,  measurements,  and  summary  in¬ 
formation  for  all  artifact  categories  re¬ 
covered  during  the  1  979  excavations.  Site 
maps,  and  detailed  level-by-level  floorplans 
depicting  all  artifacts  and  features  within 
the  block  units  are  included  in  this  volume, 
together  with  detailed  information  on  the 
project  soils,  radiocarbon  and  ethnobotani- 
cal  analyses.  Attributes  of  all  formal  tools, 
and  of  the  special  ceramic  sample,  are  re¬ 
ported  by  category  and  catalog  number. 
Following  guidelines  established  by  Sabloff 
(1  980)  for  American  Antiquity,  all  artifact 
illustrations  prepared  for  this  project  in¬ 
clude  catalog  numbers.  The  data  in  the 
Appendix  Volume  are  designed  to  comple¬ 
ment,  and  document,  the  information  and 
conclusions  presented  in  this  report,  and 
should  prove  a  useful  source  of  comparative 
information,  as  well  as  permit  additional 
analyses  of  the  site  assemblages  in  the 
f  uture. 

While  additional  materials  from  these 
sites  may  exist  in  private  collections,  these 
would  be  difficult  to  locate  and  document 
effectively.  Given  the  almost  total  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  terrace  margin  during  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Rediversion  Canal,  informa¬ 
tion  reported  on  here  is  as  near  to  complete 
a  record  of  the  site  assemblages  as  is  cur¬ 
rently  possible  to  produce. 


DISPOSITION  OF  THE  ARTIFACT 
ASSEMBLAGE 

All  of  the  artifacts,  field  and  analysis 
notes,  photographs  and  slides,  computer 
decks,  and  a  copy  of  the  final  report  have 
been  curated  at  the  Institute  of  Archeology 
and  Anthropology  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  All  of  the  currently  known  arti¬ 
fact  and  analytical  assemblages  from  the 
Mattassee  Lake  sites,  therefore,  are  located 
at  one  repository. 
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recognizable  Late 
and  Early  Archaic 

Archaic, 

bifaces 

Middle  Archaic, 
occurred  in  logi- 

cal  superposition  in  the  levels  below  these. 
A  similar  patterning  was  evident  at 
38BK229,  where  first  triangular,  then 
stemmed  and  triangular  Woodland  forms, 
and  finally  Late  Archaic  types  were  re¬ 
covered  with  increasing  depth.  Little  evi¬ 
dence  for  pre-Late  Archaic  components  was 
recovered  in  the  38BK229  block,  however, 
unlike  the  pattern  noted  at  38BK226.  The 
third  block,  at  38BK246,  produced  an  almost 
pure  Woodland  biface  assemblage,  although 
the  few  earlier  and  later  forms  recovered 
were  also  in  a  logical  superposition. 

Debitage  was  the  most  common  arti¬ 
fact  in  the  1979  excavations,  with  over 
87,000  pieces  and  24  raw  material  cate¬ 
gories  recovered.  Much  of  the  assemblage 
consisted  of  locally  occurring  orthoquart¬ 
zite,  but  materials  from  sources  up  to  100 
miles  away  or  more  were  also  present  in  the 
assemblage.  Criteria  for  the  identification 
of  these  raw  materials,  including  an 
extended  discussion  of  probable  source 
areas,  is  given  in  Chapter  6.  Over  1000 
chipped  stone  tools  were  recovered  in  the 
units,  including  projectile  points,  bifaces. 


unifaces,  utilized  flakes,  spokeshaves,  and 
flake  blanks,  together  with  a  number  of 
formal  cores.  All  lithic  artifact  categories 
are  described  and  discussed  in  Chapter  7. 
Specific  projectile  point  types  recovered 
during  the  1979  excavations  at  Mattassee 
Lake  included  Palmer  Corner  Notched;  Guil¬ 
ford  Larceolate-like  forms;  Morrow 
Mountain-like  forms;  Savannah  River 
Stemmed;  and  a  range  of  stemmed  and  tri¬ 
angular  Woodland  forms.  Several  previously 
undescribed  categories  were  recognized 
within  the  assemblage,  and  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  7. 

The  ceramic  assemblage  at  Mattassee 
Lake  encompassed  many  of  the  types  cur¬ 
rently  documented  from  the  South  Carolina 
Coastal  Plain.  Like  the  bifaces,  the  pottery 
was  also  found  in  a  logical  stratification  in 
the  excavation  deposits,  although  again 
some  mixing  was  evident.  Thom's  Creek 
ceramics,  comparatively  common  in  the 
assemblage,  were  consistently  the  deepest 
{earliest)  in  the  units.  Surprisingly,  only  a 
few  Stalling's  fiber  tempered  sherds  were 
recovered  (at  about  the  same  depth  as  the 
Thom's  Creek  material),  although  the  ware 
has  been  reported  from  a  number  of  other 
sites  along  the  Santee  (Anderson  1975a).  The 
Thom's  Creek  wares  were  overlain  by 
Refuge  ceramics,  typified  by  dentate 
stamping,  although  other  apparent  Refuge 
finishes  present  included  plain  and  punctate. 
Closely  related  to  the  Refuge  wares,  and 
apparently  only  slightly  later  in  time,  were 
Wilmington  ceramics,  characterized  by  fab¬ 
ric  impressed,  simple  stamped,  plain,  and 
linear  check  stamped  finishes.  The  Refuge 
and  Wilmington  ceramics  were  overlain  by 
Deptford  plain,  brushed,  incised,  simple 
stamped,  and  linear  check  stamped  types, 
with  linear  check  stamped  the  most  unam¬ 
biguous  Early  Woodland  ware  present  in  the 
assemblage.  Ceramics  dating  to  the  later 
Woodland,  and  stratigraphically  higher  than 
the  Deptford  wares,  included  sand  tempered 
plain,  cord  and  fabric  impressed  wares.  The 
most  recent  ceramics  were  characterized  by 
check,  simple,  and  complicated  stamped 
finishes,  reflecting  late  (terminal?)  Wood¬ 
land  and  Mississippian  period  site  use.  Of 
particular  importance,  a  previously  unrecog¬ 
nized  simple  stamped  ware  (typed  Santee 
Simple  Stamped)  was  identified,  and 
securely  dated  to  the  Late  Woodland  by  both 


2-meter  unit  was  opened  at  38BK246,  on  an 
adjoining  ridge,  to  examine  an  area  with 
extensive  debitage  noted  during  the  testing. 

At  38BK226,  the  easternmost  site  on 
the  terrace,  and  the  second  examined,  a 
block  of  26  2-meter  units  was  opened  in  5 
cm  levels  to  depths  of  from  30  to  65  cm. 
The  assemblage  spanned  the  Early  Archaic 
through  the  Mississippian  periods,  with  most 
of  the  recovered  materials  dating  from  the 
Late  Archaic  to  the  later  Woodland.  The 
artifacts  occurred  in  a  logical  superposition 
in  the  levels,  although  some  mixing  was 
evident.  Eleven  radiocarbon  dates  (Chapter 
11)  help  to  provide  fine  chronological  con¬ 
trol  for  the  site  assemblage.  Fifty-six  fea¬ 
tures  were  encountered,  characterized  by 
artifact  concentrations  and/or  charcoal 
stains.  Most  of  these  features  appeared  to 
be  the  remains  of  hearths  or  pits,  or  else 
were  concentrations  of  artifacts  suggesting 
areas  of  accidental  or  intentional  discard 
(i.e.,  potbusts  or  trash  heaps).  Five  other 
2-meter  units  were  opened  over  the  site,  to 
further  define  concentrations  of  Woodland 
material  noted  during  the  testing. 

The  third  block,  encompassing  10 
2-meter  units,  was  opened  at  38BK229,  in 
deposits  characterized  by  Late  Archaic 
through  Mississippian  remains  in  a  logical 
stratification.  The  block  at  38BK229  was 
opened  to  a  depth  of  50  cm,  employing 
either  5  cm  or  10  cm  levels.  Unlike  the 
situation  noted  at  the  other  two  sites,  only 
one  recognizable  feature  was  encountered  in 
the  block  at  38BK229,  a  cluster  of  four 
Savannah  River  Stemmed  bifaces  and  pre¬ 
forms.  An  appreciable  proportion  of  the 
remains  in  the  38BK229  block  occurred  in 
association  with  Late  Archaic  sherds  and 
bifaces,  and  during  that  period  the  immedi¬ 
ate  area  appears  to  have  functioned  as  a 
workshop/chipping  station.  Outcrops  of  the 
material  reduced,  orthoquartzite,  were 
observed  less  than  100  meters  to  the  north, 
on  the  lower  slope  of  the  terrace.  Seven 
other  2-meter  units  were  opened  over  the 
site  area,  and  two  radiocarbon  dates  were 
obtained  from  one  of  them  (Chapter  11), 
from  apparent  Late  Archaic  and  late  prehis¬ 
toric  features. 

The  38BK229  block  assemblage  was 
unusual  because  the  associated  ceramic^ 


included  tideland/coastal  wares  -  Thom's 
Creek  Finger  Pinched  and  Shell  Punctate- 
types  never  before  detected  on  the  Santee 
River  or  this  far  inland  (Waddell  1965a; 
Trinkley  1976a).  The  pottery  suggested 
direct  visitation  by  a  group  or  groups  from 
the  Sea  Island  area,  probably  (given  the 
extensive  chipping  debris  associated  with 
the  sherds)  to  obtain  lithic  raw  material.  A 
number  of  coastal  Thom's  Creek  sites,  which 
occur  from  near  Beaufort  to  just  north  of 
Awendaw,  South  Carolina,  had  yielded 
orthoquartzites  like  those  found  at 
Mattassee  Lake  (Trinkley  1  980a).  The  pot¬ 
tery  and  lithic  concentration  found  at  site 
38BK229  in  1979,  therefore,  was  examined, 
in  part,  to  see  if  it  reflected  a  raw  material 
procurement  network  previously  assumed  to 
exist  by  inference. 

The  final  field  program  at  Mattassee 
Lake,  therefore,  consisted  of  46  two  meter 
units  opened  in  three  blocks,  and  13  others 
excavated  singly  or  in  groups  of  two  or 
three  elsewhere  along  the  terrace.  The 
isolated  units  were  invariably  opened  around 
half  meter  pits  excavated  during  the  testing 
phase,  usually  in  locations  characterized  by 
probable  features  or  high  artifact  density. 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  MATTASSEE 
LAKE  ASSEMBLAGES 

Well  over  100,000  artifacts  were 
recovered  during  the  1979  excavations  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  together  with  over  a  ton  of 
cracked  rock  and  fired  clay,  several  dozen 
soil  samples,  and  110  flotation  samples.  The 
total  assemblage,  briefly  summarized  in 
Table  1,  proved  both  extensive  and  challeng¬ 
ing  over  the  analysis  and  reporting  effort. 
The  materials  are  discussed  first  category 
by  category  in  the  various  chapters,  and 
then  taken  together. 

The  excavation  assemblages  in  all 
three  blocks  exhibited  evidence  for  stratifi¬ 
cation,  although  some  mixing  of  the  deposits 
was  apparent.  This  stratification  was  evi¬ 
dent  when  bifaces  were  examined  on  a 
level-by-level  basis.  At  38BK226,  where  5 
cm  levels  were  employed,  the  upper  two 
levels  consistently  produced  small  triangular 
bifaces,  the  next  two  a  variety  of  small 
stemmed  and  triangular  forms,  while 
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Interested  contractors  were  asked  to  submit 
detailed  research  designs,  and  in  early  1979, 
Commonwealth  was  selected  to  test  and 
evaluate  the  sites  overlooking  Mattassee 
Lake.  The  project  research  design,  revised 
somewhat  to  accommodate  the  discoveries 
of  the  1979  field  season,  is  presented  in 
Chapter  4,  and  field  and  laboratory  methods 
used  in  this  research  are  given  in  Chapters  5 
and  6.  The  testing,  undertaken  in  March  and 
April  of  1  979,  led  to  mitigation  excavations 
on  the  sites  from  May  through  August,  1979. 
The  final  analysis  and  reporting  effort,  sum¬ 
marized  in  this  report,  occurred  from 
September  1979  to  mid-1981. 


THE  1  979  TESTING  PROGRAM 
AT  MATTASSEE  LAKE 

The  1979  testing  program  at 
Mattassee  Lake  occurred  from  March  6 
through  April  5,  and  consisted  of  the  exca¬ 
vation  of  144  half  meter  test  pits  systema¬ 
tically  dispersed  in  a  20  meter  grid  over  the 
terrace  (Figure  2).  The  area  examined, 
bounded  by  the  project  impact  zone,  encom¬ 
passed  the  lower  terrace  slopes  immediately 
back  from,  and  overlooking,  the  river 
swamp.  Sixty-four  units  were  opened  at 
38BK226,  60  at  38BK229,  and  20  at 

38BK246.  The  major  and  minor  axes  of  the 
area  examined  measured  1020  and  200 
meters,  respectively.  Each  half  meter  unit 
was  opened  in  20  cm  levels  to  sterile  soil, 
with  all  fill  passed  through  1/4  inch  mesh. 
All  artifacts  were  washed,  sorted,  and  cata¬ 
loged  in  a  field  laboratory.  Once  the  half 
meter  pits  were  completed,  four  larger  (1  x 
2m  and  2  x  2m)  units  were  excavated,  at 
unusual  or  high  density  areas  within  the 
scatter. 

The  information  from  the  144  test  pits 
was  used  to  prepare  computer  generated 
artifact  density-distribution  maps 
(SYMAPs),  which  served  to  graphically  illu¬ 
strate  the  occurrence  of  cultural  materials 
along  the  terrace  margin.  The  testing  re¬ 
vealed  a  number  of  rich  artifact  concen¬ 
trations  characterized  by  midden,  features 
and,  in  some  areas,  stratified  cultural 
deposits.  Recognizable  prehistoric  compon¬ 
ents  spanned  the  Early  Archaic  through  the 
Mississippian  periods,  with  a  few  compara¬ 
tively  recent  (twentieth  century)  historic 


artifacts  also  recovered.  The  most  inten¬ 
sive  aboriginal  use  of  the  terrace  area 
appeared  to  be  during  the  early  through  late 
Woodland  era.  The  overall  assemblage  was 
dominated  by  orthoquartzite  tools  and 
debitage,  and  plain,  linear  check,  fabric 
impressed,  and  simple  stamped  ceramics. 
The  distributional  evidence,  and  the  results 
of  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  artifacts, 
were  used  to  prepare  mitigation  recommen¬ 
dations,  which  were  evaluated  by  1AS- 
Atlanta  and  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
personnel. 


THE  1979  EXCAVATIONS  AT 
MATTASSEE  LAKE 

Extensive,  mitigation  stage  excava¬ 
tions  were  initiated  at  Mattassee  Lake  on 
May  29,  and  continued  through  August  12, 
1979,  at  which  time  fieldwork  was  termin¬ 
ated  and  the  assemblages  removed  to  Michi¬ 
gan  for  analysis.  The  mitigation  program 
consisted  of  the  careful  excavation  of  block 
units  at  three  areas  along  the  terrace, 
coupled  with  an  expanded  testing  effort  at  a 
number  of  other  locations,  to  provide  clari¬ 
fication  and  additional  documentation  about 
site  deposits  (Figure  2). 

At  38BK246,  the  westernmost  site  on 
the  terrace,  and  the  first  excavated,  a  block 
of  10  2-meter  units  was  opened  in  10  cm 
levels  to  subsoil,  which  all  along  the  terrace 
was  defined  by  either  compact  orange  clay 
or  coarse,  sterile  sands.  All  of  the  units  in 
the  block  at  38BK246  were  opened  to 
between  40  and  50  cm  in  depth.  The  block 
produced  identifiable  artifacts  dating  from 
the  Middle  Archaic  to  the  later  Woodland. 
Twenty  features,  defined  on  the  basis  of 
artifact  clusters  and/or  charcoal  stains, 
were  detected  and  removed.  Most  of  the 
features  appeared  to  have  been  aboriginal 
hearths,  and  many  had  fire  cracked  rock, 
fired  clay,  or  fire  damaged  debitage  in  the 
fill.  Through  radiocarbon,  stratigraphic,  and 
typological  analyses,  most  of  the  38BK246 
block  unit  assemblage  was  found  to  date  to 
the  later  Woodland  periods,  although  small 
quantities  of  earlier  and  later  materials 
were  also  found.  Two  radiocarbon  samples 
were  processed  from  the  site  (Chapter  11), 
producing  determinations  supporting  later 
Woodland  use  of  the  area.  One  other 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


BACKGROUND  TO  THE  INVESTIGATIONS 

From  March  through  August  1979, 
archeologists  from  Commonwealth  Associ¬ 
ates  Inc.,  conducted  extensive  testing  and 
mitigation  stage  excavations  at  three  sites 
(38BK226,  38BK229,  and  38BK246)  in  north¬ 
eastern  Berkeley  County,  South  Carolina. 
The  excavations,  analysis,  and  report  pre¬ 
paration  were  funded  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  as  part  of  the  cultural 
resources  investigations  accompanying  the 
Cooper  River  Rediversion  canal  project. 
Quality  assurance  and  overall  management 
of  the  investigations  were  provided  by  Inter¬ 
agency  Archeological  Services  (IAS) 
Atlanta,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

The  sites,  which  yielded  prehistoric 
artifacts  and  features  dating  from  the  Early 
Archaic  through  the  Mississippian  periods, 
extended  for  a  kilometer  along  a  low  ter¬ 
race  overlooking  the  Santee  River  flood- 
plain,  near  the  town  of  St.  Stephens.  A 
major  tributary  of  the  Santee,  Mattassee 
Lake,  cuts  through  the  river  swamp  immedi¬ 
ately  below  the  terrace  defining  the  scat¬ 
ters,  and  it  is  for  this  feature  that  the  sites 
were  named  (Figure  1).  A  review  of  the 
terrace  setting  in  relation  to  the  local  and 
regional  environment  is  presented  in 
Chapter  2. 

The  Cooper  River  Rediversion  Canal, 
now  complete,  connects  Lake  Moultrie  (the 
old  Cooper  River  basin)  with  the  Santee 
River.  As  part  of  the  environmental  impact 
assessment  associated  with  this  project,  a 
series  of  cultural  resources  surveys  were 
conducted  along  the  canal  right-of-way 
(Asreen  1974,  Brockington  1980),  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  1979  excavations.  The  Mattassee 
Lake  sites  investigations,  it  should  be 
emphasized,  were  only  one  of  three  large 
archeological  projects  undertaken  along  the 
canal  route  in  1979.  The  Institute  of  Arche¬ 
ology  and  Anthropology  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  conducted  excavations  at  a 
series  of  prehistoric  sites  further  north 
along  the  Santee  (Brooks  and  Canouts  1982), 


and  archeologists  from  Soil  Systems  Inc., 
investigated  two  historic  period  plantation 
complexes  just  to  the  north  of  St.  Stephens 
(Garrow  and  Wheaton  1982).  The  three 
projects  combine  to  form  an  extensive 
record  of  human  settlement  along  the 
middle  Santee. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  SITES 

The  Mattassee  Lake  sites  were  origi¬ 
nally  discovered  in  1977,  during  an  intensive 
survey  of  the  proposed  rediversion  canal 
right-of-way  by  archeologists  from  the 
Institute  of  Archeology  and  Anthropology 
(Brockington  1980).  At  the  time  of  the  1977 
survey  the  sites  were  grown  up  in  hard¬ 
woods,  although  artifacts  were  observed  in 
freshly  cleared  access  roads  and  along  a 
firebreak  paralleling  the  swamp  margin. 
Through  careful  surface  inspection,  coupled 
with  limited  testing  operations,  a  more-or- 
less  continuous  scatter  of  prehistoric  arti¬ 
facts  was  detected  along  the  terrace  over¬ 
looking  Mattassee  Lake.  Three  site  numbers 
(38BK226,  38BK229  and  38BK246)  were 
assigned  to  the  area  within  the  project  im¬ 
pact  zone.  Each  "site"  was  bounded  by 
roads  or  ditches  bisecting  the  terrace,  and 
the  site  areas  were  more-or-less  arbitrarily 
selected,  to  reduce  the  scatter  to  manage¬ 
able  sections,  rather  than  reflecting  dis¬ 
crete  artifact  clusters.  A  review  of  the 
earlier  archeological  work  on  the  Rediver- 
sion  Canal  project,  and  other  archeological 
investigations  in  the  general  region,  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  Chapter  3. 

The  report  on  the  1977  survey  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  three  sites  overlooking 
Mattassee  Lake  were  potentially  eligible  for 
inclusion  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  (Brockington  1980).  This 
finding  necessitated  additional  cultural 
resources  investigation,  to  ensure  project 
compliance  with  existing  environmental 
legislation.  In  late  1978,  IAS-Atlanta  (1978) 
issued  Requests  for  Proposals  for  the  testing 
of  potentially  significant  sites  and  areas  in 
the  Rediversion  Canal  impact  zone. 


Missouri  State  University;  specialized  analysis  of  corn  fragments  (Zea  mays)  from  site 
38BK226  by  Elisabeth  S.  Sheldon,  Auburn  University;  identification  and  description  of  historic 
artifacts  by  C.  Stephen  Demeter,  Commonwealth  Associates,  Inc.;  identification  of  historic 
trade  beads  by  Marvin  T.  Smith,  University  of  Georgia;  zooareheological  analysis  of  all 
faunal  remains  by  Terrance  J.  Martin,  The  Museum,  Michigan  State  University;  multivariate 
(cluster)  analyses  of  ceramic  and  projectile  point  data  sets  by  Dr.  William  A,  Lovis  and 
Randolph  E.  Donahue,  The  Museum,  Michigan  State  University;  and  technical  artifact 
photography  by  Daniel  R.  Hayes,  Commonwealth  Associates,  Inc.  Fifteen  radiocarbon  age 
determinations  of  charcoal  recovered  in  thirteen  aboriginal  features  from  along  the  terrace 
were  processed  by  Dr.  Irene  C.  Stehli  of  Dicarb  Radioisotope  Company,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  text,  A.  Lee  Novick  prepared  much  of  the  lithic  analysis 
results  (Chapter  7),  the  laboratory  methods  section  in  Chapter  6,  and  portions  of  the 
concluding  intersite  comparative  summary  (Chapter  12).  Charles  E.  Cantley  assisted  Novick 
in  the  preparation  of  the  lithic  analysis  (Chapter  7),  and  with  the  conclusions  (Chapter  12). 
Suzanne  E.  Harris  prepared  the  section  on  the  ethnobotanical  analysis,  incorporating  the 
results  of  Sheldon's  analysis  of  the  Zea  mays  (Chapter  10).  Portions  of  the  geological  sections 
in  the  environmental  overview  (Chapter  2)  were  prepared  by  Gerald  Baum  and  Michael 
Katuna;  Baum  additionally  provided  the  technical  descriptions  of  the  thin  sections  reported  in 
Chapter  6.  Stephen  Demeter  prepared  the  historic  artifact  descriptions  reported  in  Chapter 
9.  The  results  of  specialized  analyses  conducted  by  Martin  (faunal  remains),  Smith  (trade 
beads),  Lovis  and  Donahue  (projectile  point  and  ceramic  cluster  analyses),  and  Stehli 
(radiocarbon  determinations)  were  incorporated  into  the  text  where  appropriate.  The  balance 
of  the  text  was  written  by  David  G.  Anderson,  who  additionally  integrated  the  various 
sections  and  contributions.  Dr.  John  R.  Kern  and  Mr.  Donald  J.  Weir  provided  managerial 
review  throughout  the  project.  The  report  graphics  were  prepared  by  Jim  Towler  and  Stephen 
R.  Treichler,  assisted  by  Sheri  Swartz,  Julie  Brooks,  and  Harriet  Pfitzner.  The  final 
manuscript  was  assembled  and  edited  by  David  G.  Anderson  and  Stephen  R.  Treichler.  The 
typing  effort  was  carried  out  by  Dorothy  A.  Kelly  and  Garnett  R.  DeForest. 

Draft  copies  of  this  report  were  formally  reviewed  by  personnel  at  the  Archeological 
Services  Branch  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Atlanta  and  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  In  particular,  the  advice  and  commentary,  at  all  stages  of  the  project,  of  Victor 
Carbone,  Wilfred  Husted  (project  Contracting  Officer's  Authorized  Representative),  and 
James  Thomson  of  the  National  Park  Service  -Atlanta  staff,  and  Marc  D.  Rucker  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Division,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  is  deeply  appreciated.  A  number  of  other 
people  provided  advice  and  commentary  during  both  the  analysis  and  report  preparation, 
including  Mark  J.  Brooks,  Val  Canouts,  Keith  Derting,  Helen  Haskell,  and  Jolee  Pearson,  all 
members  of  the  IAA  Cooper  River  team;  together  with  Paul  Brockington,  Jeffre  L.  Coe, 
Chester  DePratter,  Albert  C.  Goodyear  III,  James  B.  Griffin,  Trisha  Logan,  William  A. 
Marquardt,  Jenalee  Muse,  Wayne  Neighbors,  Bill  Oliver,  David  S.  Phelps,  Robert  L. 
Stephenson,  Richard  L.  Taylor,  Michael  B.  Trinkley,  and  Stephen  Williams.  The  advice  and 
assistance  given  by  all  of  these  people  is  appreciated,  but  as  always,  the  interpretations 
presented  here  remain  the  responsibility  of  the  authors. 
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CHAPTER  2 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  SETTING  OF  THE 
MATTASSEE  LAKE  SITES 


As  we  went  up  the  River,  we 
heard  a  great  Noise,  as  if  two  Parties 
were  engag'd  against  each  other, 
seeming  exactly  like  small  Shot.  When 
we  approach'd  nearer  the  Place,  we 
found  it  to  be  some  Sewee  Indians 
firing  the  Canes  Swamps,  which  drives 
out  the  Game,  then  taking  their  parti¬ 
cular  Stands,  kill  great  Quantities  of 
both  Bear,  Deer,  Turkies,  and  what 
wild  Creatures  the  Parts  afford  (John 
Lawson  on  the  lower  Santee  River, 
January  1701,  reported  in  Lefler 
1967:17). 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Mattassee  Lake  sites  are  located 
along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Santee 
River  swamp  in  northeastern  Berkeley 
County,  South  Carolina.  The  area,  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  is 
approximately  40  miles  inland  and  upriver 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Santee, 
draining  almost  16,000  square  miles,  is  one 
of  the  largest  drainages  on  the  southeastern 
coast,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sites  the 
river  meanders  across  a  wide  swampy  flood- 
plain  almost  5.0  kilometers  across  (U.S.D.A. 
1973).  The  three  sites  examined  in  1979, 
38BK226,  38BK229  and  38BK246,  are 

located  at  the  edge  of  the  river  swamp 
along  and  overlooking  a  small  tributary 
channel,  Mattassee  Lake,  that  flows  along 
the  swamp  margin  (Figure  3).  The  tributary, 
which  is  characterized  by  a  broad,  shallow 
channel  giving  a  lake-like  appearance, 
enters  the  river  about  one  kilometer  east  of 
the  sites.  At  the  Mattassee  Lake  and 
Santee  River  confluence  the  main  river 
channel  flows  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
terrace,  instead  of  meandering  deep  within 
the  floodplain  swamp  as  is  more  typical  of 
the  lower  course  of  the  river.  The  general 
physiographic  setting  of  the  Mattassee  Lake 
sites,  overlooking  a  broad  swampy  tribu- 
tary/lake  near  its  confluence  with  the  main 
Santee  River  channel,  is  therefore 


somewhat  atypical,  which  may  help  to 
explain  the  dense  aboriginal  remains 
encountered  during  the  1979  excavations. 


PHYSIOGRAPHIC  SETTING 

The  Mattassee  Lake  sites  are  located 
in  the  lower  Coastal  Plain  physiographic 
province,  a  broad,  gently  sloping  belt  of 
marine  deposited  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
sediments  (Cooke  1936;  Fenneman  1938). 
The  Coastal  Plain  in  the  vicinity  of  South 
Carolina  is  from  190  to  240  kilometers  wide, 
with  elevations  ranging  from  near  sea  level 
along  the  coast  to  over  100  meters  at  the 
Fall  Line,  the  boundary  between  the  Coastal 
Plain  and  Piedmont  physiographic  provinces. 
The  general  physiography  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  reflects  the  deposition  and  subsequent 
erosion  of  marine  sediments,  unconsolidated 
and  semi-consolidated  sands,  clays  and 
marls.  A  series  of  marine  terraces,  reflect¬ 
ing  old  shorelines,  are  present  in  the  Coastal 
Plain,  and  were  formed  by  sea  level  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  age 
(Colquhoun  and  Johnson  1968).  These  ter¬ 
races  trend  northeast-southwest  across  the 
Coastal  Plain  and  are  characterized  by 
eroded  scarps  and  long  low  ridgelines  runn¬ 
ing  parallel  to  the  coast  and  separated  by 
lower,  comparatively  featureless  terrain. 

The  primary  drainages  of  the  region 
follow  the  slope  of  the  terrain,  from  north¬ 
west  to  southeast,  rising  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
or  Piedmont  and  flowing  toward  the  ocean. 
The  Santee,  which  the  Mattassee  Lake  sites 
overlook,  is  one  of  the  largest  drainages  in 
the  region,  originating  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains.  While  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Santee  drain  an  extensive  area,  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  the  river  basin  is  quite  small, 
confined  to  the  floodplain  and  a  number  of 
minor  laterals.  Few  streams  flow  from 
southwest  to  the  northeast  across  the 
Coastal  Plain  for  more  than  several  kilo¬ 
meters.  The  primary  drainages  generally 
flow  parallel  to  one  another  and  are 


FIGURE  3 

TOPOGRAPHIC  RELIEF  IN  THE 
VICINITY  OF  MATTASSEE  LAKE 
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separated  by  poorly  drained,  somewhat 
undifferentiated  terrain. 

The  Santee  has  an  extremely  broad 
floodplain,  up  to  several  kilometers  across, 
and  the  river  swamp  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  in  the  southeast.  Away  from  the 
river  the  terrain  is  relatively  flat  and 
featureless.  Typically  the  interriverine  area 
of  the  lower  Coastal  Plain  is  well  to  poorly 
drained,  and  is  dominated  by  either  broad 
flats  or  by  swampy  depressions  locally 
called  holes  or  bays.  Some  of  these  swamps 
extend  over  fairly  large  areas,  with  small 
patches  of  higher  ground,  or  islands,  within 
them.  Recent  research  by  Brooks  and 
Scurry  (1978)  has  demonstrated  that  prehis¬ 
toric  use  of  the  interriverine  area  of  the 
lower  Coastal  Plain  focused  on  the  higher, 
better  drained  areas  (see  also  Scurry  and 
Brooks  1980;  Herold  and  Knick  1979a, 
1979b).  Between  the  sea  islands  and 

estuaries  along  the  coast  and  the  lower 
Coastal  Plain  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mattassee  Lake  sites  the  terrain  is 
extremely  swampy.  The  extent  of  access¬ 
ible  dry  land  and  aboriginal  exploitation 
patterns  appear  to  have  been  related  to 
fluctuations  in  sea  level  (e.g..  Brooks  et  al. 
1979,1980;  Brooks  1980;  Brooks  and  Scurry 
1978),  and  Larson  (1980:16)  has  suggested 
that  the  variegated  swampy  terrain  may 
have  inhibited  travel  and  communication 
between  the  sea  islands  and  the  interior. 


THE  LOCAL  SETTING: 

GEOLOGY  AND  MICROENVIRONMENTAL 
ZONES 

The  Mattassee  Lake  sites  are  located 
along  the  face  of  a  prominent  alluvial  ter¬ 
race  demarcating  the  southern  margin  of 
ihe  Santee  River  swamp  (Figure  4).  This 
terrace  varies  in  width  from  200  to  400 
meters  in  the  area  of  the  sites,  and  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  30  foot  contour  in  Figures  3 
and  4.  An  additional  alluvial  terrace,  at 
approximately  20  feet  in  elevation,  separ¬ 
ates  Mattassee  Lake  from  the  Santee  River. 
This  lower  terrace,  an  elongated  ridge  or 
interfluve,  corresponds  to  the  general  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  floodplain  surface  in  this  area 
and  therefore  probably  represents  the 
modern  terrace  of  the  Santee  River.  This 
terrace  has  been  extensively  dissected  by 


the  lateral  migration  of  the  river  channel. 
The  upper  (30  foot)  alluvial  terrace  demar¬ 
cating  the  sites,  however,  is  considerably 
older  and  represents  a  change  in  the  regi¬ 
men  of  the  stream.  The  age  of  this  terrace 
is  not  known,  but  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
changes  in  the  base  level  of  the  river, 
probably  corresponding  to  the  glacial  and 
interglacial  phases  during  the  Pleistocene, 
and  concomitant  fluctuations  in  sea  level. 
The  archeological  record  at  the  Mattassee 
Lake  sites,  consisting  of  remains  from  the 
Early  Archaic  through  the  Mississippian  in 
primary  context,  indicates  that  the  terrace 
must  predate  these  occupations,  and  be  of 
Late  Pleistocene  or  earlier  age.  Borings 
conducted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  during 
planning  for  the  Rediversion  Canal  indicate 
that  there  is  approximately  10  feet  of 
Quaternary  alluvial  sediments  overlying 
Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Thanetian  Black 
Mingo  Formation,  in  the  area  of  the 
Mattassee  Lake  sites.  The  Quaternary  de¬ 
posits  vary  from  loose  quartzose  to  argilla¬ 
ceous  sands  and  unconsolidated  clays.  Much 
of  the  upper  terrace  and  floodplain  deposits 
associated  with  the  Santee  reflect  the  re¬ 
working  of  the  underlying  Tertiary  forma¬ 
tions,  with  the  addition  of  some  materials 
during  the  Pleistocene  and  Holocene. 

Four  general  microenvironmental 
zones  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mattassee 
Lake  sites,  defined  on  the  basis  of  soils  and 
topography,  and  are  illustrated  in  Figure  4. 
The  first  major  zone,  the  lowest  in  eleva¬ 
tion,  corresponds  to  the  Santee  River 
channel  and  swamp,  characterized  by  clayey 
alluvial  floodplain  sediments  of  the  Tawcaw 
soil  series  (Long  1980:2  )).  This  zone  is 
dominated  by  tupelo  and  cypress  of  the 
southern  floodplain  forest  (Kuchler 
1964:113),  and  supports  a  fairly  high  density 
of  exploitable  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles 
such  as  turtles  and  snakes.  Larson 
(1980:57),  in  an  estimate  of  animal  popula¬ 
tions  in  southern  floodplain  forests,  fortu¬ 
itously  chose  the  lower  Santee  River  near 
St.  Stephens.  He  calculated  that  roughly 
1800  deer  and  396  turkeys  could  be  found 
along  a  ten  mile  stretch  of  the  floodplain. 
The  main  channel  of  the  river,  in  contrast, 
was  interpreted  as  having  only  small 
amounts  of  exploitable  fish  resources,  due 
to  the  continuous  fluctuation  in  water  level 
and  an  absence  of  aquatic  flora  (Larson 
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1980:55).  Economic  species  that  were  pre¬ 
sent  included  channel  catfish,  gar  and,  sea¬ 
sonally,  anadromous  blueback  herring. 

The  second  major  environmental  zone 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sites  is  the  Mattassee 
Lake  area  itself.  This  zone  includes  both 
Mattassee  Lake  and  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Mattassee  Branch,  a  swampy  tributary 
channel  entering  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
lake  (Figure  4).  The  tributary/lake  is  an 
unusual  topographic  feature  within  the  flood 
plain,  and  potentially  a  rich  source  of  food 
resources: 

the  greatest  number  of  fish 
species  and  the  largest  quantity  of  fish 
occur  in  the  small  Coastal  Plain  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  major  rivers,  as  well  as  in 
flooded  portions  of  the  backswamps,  in 
oxbow  lakes,  and  in  small  streams  that 
drain  these  floodplain  features  (Larson 
1  980:55 ' 56). 

The  vegetational  community  is  essentially 
identical  to  that  within  the  river  swamp, 
characterized  by  gum  and  cvpress.  The  soils 
in  the  Mattassee  Lake  area  are  slightly 
different,  however,  in  that  they  are  more 
poorly  drained  due  to  the  proximity  of  the 
lake.  Game  animals  probably  occurred  in 
both  the  river  swamp  and  along  'he  lake  in 
comparable  densities  in  the  past,  and  it  is 
primarily  the  greater  potential  for  aquatic 
resources  that  sets  the  two  zones  apart. 

The  third  microenvironmental  zone 
defines  the  sites  themselves  and  corresponds 
to  the  first  or  primary  terrace  margin  over- 
looking  the  river/lake  swamp.  This  area  is 
characterized  by  higher,  somewhat  better 
drained  soils  than  the  river  swamp,  and  is 
dominated  by  a  mixed  hardwood  pine  forest. 
The  lower  reaches  of  the  terrace  drop 
quickly  to  the  floodplain,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mattassee  Lake  sites,  in  places,  there 
is  a  low  bluff  one  to  three  meters  high  at 
the  terrace  margin.  Large  cobbles  and 
boulders  of  orthoquartzite  occur  along  the 
bluff  edge,  and  the  area  appears  to  have 
been  exploited  prehistorically  for  lithic  raw 
materials.  These  lower  areas  tend  to  have 
more  water  tolerant  species,  such  as  tupelo. 
The  higher  areas  on  the  terrace  grade  from 
hardwoods  to  a  mixed  hardwood  pine  forest. 
The  climax  vegetational  community  along 


the  terrace  appears  to  have  been  an  oak- 
hickory-pine  mixture  (Kuchler  1964;  Braun 
1950),  although  the  proportions  of  each 
species  undoubtedly  changed  over  time. 

The  fourth  major  microenvironmental 
zone  in  the  area  of  the  Mattassee  Lake  sites 
consists  of  the  moderately  to  well-drained 
upland  areas  roughly  corresponding  to  what 
Asreen  (1974)  calls  the  "flatwoods"  and 
Larson  (1980)  the  "pine  barrens."  In  the 
general  site  area  the  uplands  immediately 
away  from  the  terrace  are  characterized  by 
moderately  well-drained  sandy  soils  and  a 
mixed  hardwood-pine  forest,  with  pines 
dominating  the  more  excessively  drained 
areas.  Much  of  the  occurrence  of  pines  in 
the  area  appears  to  reflect  timber  manage¬ 
ment.  Prehistorically,  a  more  diversified 
situation  existed  in  the  interstream  areas, 
with  a  mosaic  of  hardwoods,  conifers,  mixed 
communities,  and  in  some  areas  treeless 
savannahs  and  bogs  (cf.  Brockington  1980:8- 
14;  Anderson  and  Logan  1981). 

SOILS  IN  THE  EXCAVATION  AREA 

Several  distinct  soil  zones  have  been 
identified  in  the  Mattassee  Lake  area  (e.g.. 
Long  1980),  and  their  distribution  closely 
conforms  to  local  topographic  and  drainage 
features.  The  soils  on  the  terrace  grade 
from  poorly  drained  floodplain  sediments  in 
the  lower  areas  to  better  drained,  fine  sandy 
loams  on  the  upper  slopes  and  crest.  The 
1979  excavations  focused  on  the  middle 
slopes  of  this  zone,  from  roughly  20  to 
60  meters  from  the  terrace/floodplain  mar¬ 
gin.  A  series  of  soil  samples  were  collected 
from  across  the  units,  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  about  general  soil  conditions  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  excavation  assemblage 
(Figure  5).  The  soil  profiles  from  the  exca¬ 
vation  units  were  quite  homogeneous  along 
the  terrace,  reflecting  a  roughly  similar 
depositional  environment.  The  soils  con¬ 
sisted  predominantly  of  gravelly  sandy 
loams,  gravelly  loamy  sands,  and  sandy 
loams.  The  percentage  of  gravel  sized 
material  varied  from  unit  to  unit  and  with 
depth,  but  was  quite  high.  This  was  an 
unexpected  occurrence,  since  large  gravels 
are  not  typical  of  the  site  soil  classes  (Long 
1980:14,17-21).  These  coarser  fractions 
were  basically  quartzose  in  composition 
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PARTICLE  SIZE  BREAKDOWN 
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0.5  a 

0.7% 

2.3% 

7 .4% 

8.9% 

12.8% 

4.1% 

41.5% 

21.8% 

SOIL  DESCRIPTION 


1  Reddish  Brown  (5  YR  5/31  Sandy  Loam 

2  Brown  (7.5  YR  5/2)  Gravelly  Sandy  Loam 

3  Light  Brown  (7.5  YR  6/4)  Gravelly  Sandy  Loam 

4  Light  Yellowish  Brown  (10  YR  6/4)  Gravelly  Sand 

5  Grayish  8rown  (10  YR  5/2)  Sandy  Loam 

6  Light  Yellowish  Brown  (10  YR  6/4)  Sandy  Loam 

7  Brownish  Yellow  (10  YR  6/6)  Sandy  Loam 

8  Reddish  Yellow  (7.5  YR  6/6)  Silt  Loam 

9  Very  Pale  Brown  (10  YR  7/3)  Sandy  Loam 
10  Brownish  Yellow  (10  YR  6/6)  Loam 
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FIGURE  5 

TYPICAL  SOIL  PROFILE 
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with  considerably  high  concentrations  of 
detrital  heavy  minerals  in  the  finer-grained 
fractions.  Examination  of  the  horizontal 
distribution  of  these  gravels  across  the  ter¬ 
race,  and  their  incidence  stratigraphically 
(Chapter  9),  indicates  that  most  of  them 
derive  from  cultural  (aboriginal)  agencies, 
probably  the  result  of  stones  brought  onto 
the  site  for  use  in  fires  and  in  raw  material 
reduction. 

In  general,  the  soils  in  the  excavation 
units  at  Mattassee  Lake  were  more  clay- 
rich  near  the  surface  and  became  sandier 
with  increasing  depth.  No  noticeable 
changes  in  soil  characteristics  were 
observed  between  the  sampling  locations, 
which  were  located  all  along  the  terrace. 
The  soils  typically  varied  from  an  organic 
rich  reddish  brown  to  brown  in  color  near 
the  surface  to  a  mottled  light  yellowish 
brown  and  brownish  yellow  with  depth  in  the 
soil  profile.  The  acidity  of  this  soil  varied 
between  pH  4.0  and  6.5,  with  the  organic 
surficial  layers  generally  more  acidic. 

GEOLOGY  AND  GEOMORPHOLOGY  IN 
THE  MATTASSEE  LAKE  AREA 

The  lower  terrace  margin  along 
Mattassee  Lake  is  characterized  by  large 
cobbles  and  boulders  of  orthoquartzite,  and 
the  area  appears  to  have  functioned  as  a 
quarry  prehistorically.  During  the  excava¬ 
tions  a  tremendous  quantity  of  orthoquart¬ 
zite  cracked  rock  and  debitage  was  re¬ 
covered,  as  well  as  minor  quantities  of  over 
20  other  lithic  raw  materials.  Source  areas 
and  criteria  for  identifying  these  sources, 
accordingly,  were  examined  in  some  detail 
(Chapter  6).  This  topic  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  study  in  the  South  Carolina  area  in 
recent  years,  with  much  of  the  research 
focusing  on  materials  originating  in  the 
Piedmont  (e.g.,  Novick  1978;  Weisenfluh 
1978),  or  from  chert  sources  along  the 
Savannah  and  Congaree  Rivers  (Anderson 
1979a, 1979b).  While  the  occurrence  of 
chert  and  orthoquartzite  outcrops  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lower  Santee  River  has  been 
noted  (Anderson,  Lee  and  Parler  1979:1 1- 
12),  the  nature  of  these  sources  has  not  been 
examined  in  any  detail.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  gross  constituents,  such  as 
matrix  minerological  structure  and 


associated  (fossil)  faunal  assemblages,  can 
be  used  to  differentiate  the  sources  or 
source  areas  of  (potentially)  knapable  mate¬ 
rials  within  this  portion  of  the  Coastal 
Plain;  this  finding  (discussed  below)  is  of 
considerable  value  in  the  interpretation  of 
local  site  assemblages. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Mattassee  Lake 
sites,  along  the  middle  Santee,  three  forma¬ 
tions  outcrop:  the  Thanetian  Black  Mingo 
Formation,  the  middle  Eocene  Santee  lime¬ 
stone,  and  the  upper  Eocene  Cross  Forma¬ 
tion  (Cooke  1936;  Baum  et  al.  1980).  The 
Black  Mingo  Formation  has  been  loosely 
used  for  units  of  formational  rank  which 
range  in  age  from  Danian  (lower  Paleocene) 
to  Thanetian  (upper  Paleocene)  to  Ypresian 
(lower  Eocene).  The  Thanetian  Black  Mingo 
Formation,  which  underlies  the  Mattassee 
Lake  sites,  consists  of  three  lithofacies,  in 
ascending  stratigraphic  order:  a  nonmarine 
claystone;  a  marginal  marine  quartz  arenite 
(sandstone);  and  an  overlying  marine, 
pelecypod-mold  biomicrudite  (limestone) 
(Baum  et  al.  1980;  Powell  and  Baum  1981). 
In  certain  areas,  these  thre^  lithofacies  are 
replaced  and/or  cemented  by  opal, 
chalcedony  and  chert.  Knapable  materials, 
of  value  to  prehistoric  populations,  may 
occur  in  these  locations,  and  outcrops  of 
both  chert  and  orthoquartzite  have  been 
reported  (Anderson,  Lee  and  Parler 
1979:11-12).  These  sources,  furthermore, 
should  be  distinguishable  from  one  another, 
at  least  between  major  formations,  by  dif¬ 
ferences  in  constituent  allochems.  Such 
separation  cannot  be  guaranteed  in  every 
case,  however.  Extreme  replacement  by 
silica  tends  to  obliterate  the  original  sedi¬ 
mentary  textures  and  allochems  (principally 
biologic  allochems),  which  can  render  source 
identification  difficult  in  the  case  of  at 
least  some  transported  materials.  In 
general,  though,  this  is  not  a  great  problem, 
since  (potentially  diagnostic)  fossils  are 
common  in  local  materials. 

The  middle  Eocene  Santee  limestone 
consists  of  two  faunal  zones:  the  lower 
Cubitostrea  lisbonensis  zone;  and  the  over- 
lying  Cubitostrea  sellaeformis  zone  (Baum 
ejt  aj.  1980:22).  Both  faunal  zones  consist  of 
two  dominant  lithofacies:  bryozoan  biospar- 
rudite  (limestone)  and  bryozoan  ciomicru- 
dite  (limestone).  Although  not  as  common 
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as  in  the  Thanetian  Black  Mingo  Formation, 
these  lithofacies  of  the  Santee  limestone 
can  be  replaced  and/or  cemented  by  opal, 
chalcedony  and  chert.  Small  pockets  of 
(knapable)  chert  are  possible  occurrences, 
and  minor  outcrops  have  been  reported,  not¬ 
ably  from  the  area  to  the  north  of  Lake 
Marion  (e.g.,  Anderson,  Lee  and  Parler 
1979:11).  In  areas  to  the  west,  in  contrast, 
the  Santee  Limestone  has  a  diatomaceous 
lithofacies,  and  chert  deposits  are 
improbable. 

Along  the  Middle  Santee,  the  upper 
Eocene  Cross  Formation  is  at  its  updip  limit 
and  thus  has  a  very  limited  distribution. 
The  dominant  lithofacies  of  the  Cross 
Formation  is  a  peleeypod-mold  biomicrudite 
(limestone).  This  lithofacies  has  never  been 
noted  to  be  silicified  and,  hence,  is  unlikely 
to  contain  sources  of  knapable  stone. 

Both  the  Santee  Limestone  and  Thane¬ 
tian  Black  Mingo  Formation  outcrop  along 
the  Santee  River.  The  unconformable  con¬ 
tact  between  the  two  formations  is  at  the 
low  watermark  of  the  river.  Approximately 
50  feet  of  the  Santee  Limestones  were 
penetrated  in  cores  drilled  south  of  Lake 
Marion  (western  Berkeley  County)  and 
Jamestown  (northern  Berkeley  County) 
(Baum  et  al.  1980).  The  latter  core  pene¬ 
trated  approximately  10  feet  of  the 
peleeypod-mold  biomicrudite  lithofacies  of 
the  Thanetian  Black  Mingo  Formation.  In 
contrast,  in  all  of  the  cores  drilled  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corp  of  Engineers  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Stephens  (Berkeley  County),  the 
Santee  Limestone  was  absent.  The  Thane¬ 
tian  Black  Mingo  Formation  was  directly 
overlain  by  fluvial  sediments  of  late 
Quaternary  age.  The  contact  between  the 
Thanetian  Black  Mingo  Formation  and 
fluvial  sediments  in  the  cores  is  approxi¬ 
mately  at  the  same  elevation  as  the  contact 
between  the  Thanetian  Black  Mingo  Forma¬ 
tion  and  the  Santee  Limestone  along  the 
Santee  River.  These  relationships  would 
suggest  that  at  one  time  the  Santee  River 
meandered  further  to  the  south  (vic:nity  of 
St.  Stephens)  than  its  present  course  sug¬ 
gests  and  eroded  deeply  into  its  southern 
channel  margin.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Santee  Limestone  was  eroded  away  and 
fluvial  sediments  were  deposited.  This  is 
directly  relevant  to  the  present  study,  since 


the  surface  exposure  and  erosion  of  the 
Thanetian  Black  Mingo  Formation  along  this 
portion  of  the  river  prompted  the  extensive 
aboriginal  quarrying  behavior  noted  in  the 
site  assemblages. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Archeological  remains  in  the  general 
Mattassee  Lake  area  appear,  on  the  basis  of 
current  survey  data,  to  be  concentrated 
along  the  terrace  overlooking  the  river/lake 
swamp  (Asreen  1974;  Brockington  1980). 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  richest  and 
most  diversified  of  the  four  micro¬ 
environmental  zones  recognized  in  the 
general  area.  The  Mattassee  Lake  sites, 
viewed  by  themselves,  are  relatively  uncom¬ 
plicated,  with  minimal  evidence  for 
extended  settlement  (e.g..  Chapter  12). 
Archeological  sites  are  also  located  further 
to  the  east  on  the  terrace,  however,  oppo¬ 
site  the  confluence  of  Mattassee  Laxe  with 
the  Santee  River,  on  slightly  higher  ground 
(Figure  4).  A  large,  multicomponent  Early 
Archaic  through  Mississippian  site,  38BK83, 
is  located  in  this  area  and  appears  to  reflect 
extensive,  complex  use.  Some  of  the  abori¬ 
ginal  remains  along  Mattassee  Lake,  there¬ 
fore,  may  reflect  a  concurrent  use  of  both 
areas,  possibly  with  more  extended  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  higher  ground  (at  the  con¬ 
fluence)  and  shorter  duration  activities 
along  the  lake  margin  (in  the  vicinity  of  the 
1979  excavations).  The  nature  of  aboriginal 
site  use  and  settlement  at  Mattassee  Lake, 
and  its  relationship  to  both  local  and 
regional  enironmental  conditions,  formed  a 
major  part  of  the  project  research  design 
(Chapter  4). 


CHAPTER  3 


PREVIOUS  INVESTIGATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 

Detailed  summaries  of  archeological 
research  in  the  South  Carolina  area  have 
appeared  in  recent  years,  encompassing  the 
entire  state  (Stephenson  1975),  the  Coastal 
Plain  (Anderson  L977),  and  the  sea  island 
area  (Trinkley  1980a).  Principal  archeologi¬ 
cal  sites  in  the  South  Carolina  area  are 
shown  in  Figure  6.  In  addition,  detailed 
cultural  resource  overviews  summarizing 
and  synthesizing  prehistoric  and  historic 
archeological  investigations  have  appeared 
for  the  Cape  Romain  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  (Wright  1978;  Anderson  and  Claggett 
1979),  the  Santee  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
(Anderson,  Newkirk  and  Carter  1979),  and 
the  Francis  Marion  National  Forest  (Ander- 
son  and  Logan  1981).  These  latter  over¬ 
views  correspond  to  the  portions  of  the 
lower  Coastal  Plain  immediately  to  the 
north  of,  to  the  south  of,  and  including  the 
Mattassee  Lake/Rediversion  Canal  project 
area,  respectively.  The  reviews  provide 
extensive  documentation  of  previous 
archeological  investigations  along  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  lower  Santee  River,  material  that 
does  not  need  to  be  duplicated  here.  What 
is  relevant,  however,  is  a  close  examination 
of  past  investigations  in  the  immediate  pro¬ 
ject  area,  and  at  the  Mattassee  Lake  sites, 
to  provide  a  perspective  for  the  1979 
excavations. 

The  general  overviews,  particularly 
that  for  the  Francis  Marion  National  Forest, 
which  encompasses  the  project  area,  docu¬ 
ment  that  a  considerable  amount  of  arche¬ 
ological  field  research  has  taken  place  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lower  Santee  River  in 
recent  years.  The  location  and  references 
for  past  projects  in  this  part  of  the  lower 
Coastal  Plain  are  illustrated  in  Figure  7. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  FOR  THE 
REDIVERSION  CANAL  PROJECT: 

THE  1974  RECONNAISSANCE 

Archeological  investigations  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Rediversion  Canal  project 


began  in  1974,  with  a  reconnaissance  level 
survey  along  the  right-of-way  (Asreen  1974). 
The  reconnaissance  was  conducted  by  arche¬ 
ologists  from  the  Institute  of  Archeology 
and  Anthropology.  Dr.  Leland  G.  Ferguson 
served  as  the  project  director  and  principal 
investigator,  and  was  assisted  by  Robert 
Asreen  and  David  G.  Anderson,  then 
Research  Assistants  on  the  Institute  staff. 
The  proposed  canal  route  ran  from  near 
Russellville  on  Lake  Moultrie,  across 
Berkeley  County  north  of  the  town  of  St. 
Stephens,  to  the  Santee  River.  In  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  river,  the  canal  swung  south  and 
ran  parallel  to  the  main  channel  for  several 
miles  along  the  terrace  margin,  before 
emptying  into  Lake  Mattassee,  a  tributary 
of  the  Santee.  The  area  examined  was 
approximately  nine  miles  long  and  500  feet 
wide. 

Forty-four  archeological  sites  were 
discovered,  and  two  were  tested,  with  the 
results  used  to  provide  recommendations  for 
subsequent  investigations.  The  survey  was 
accomplished  by  a  two  person  team,  on  foot, 
over  a  period  of  three  weeks.  General 
surface  collections  were  made,  with  no 
shovel  testing  conducted.  After  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  survey  two  sites  (38BK76, 
38BK83)  were  tested.  Four  3-foot  test  units 
were  opened  at  38BK76,  and  two  5-foot 
units  at  38BK83.  This  latter  site,  38BK83, 
is  located  less  than  a  kilometer  east  of  the 
Mattassee  Lake  sites  and  on  a  slightly 
higher  terrace,  at  the  confluence  of  the  lake 
with  the  river  (Figures  3,4).  Well  preserved, 
relatively  undisturbed  deposits  were  found 
at  both  sites.  A  range  of  prehistoric  com¬ 
ponents  (including  a  small  Mississippian 
period  shell  midden)  were  documented  at 
38BK83,  and  both  historic  and  prehistoric 
components  were  found  at  38BK76. 

The  canal  route  at  the  time  of  the 
initial  survey  ran  to  the  north  of  Mattassee 
Lake,  through  the  river  swamp,  and  the  area 
of  the  three  sites  reported  here  (38BK226, 
38BK229  and  38BK246)  was  not  examined. 
The  initial  Rediversion  Canal  survey  demon¬ 
strated  that  both  prehistoric  and  early 


historic  occupation  in  the  project  area  was 
most  intensive  along  the  Santee  River  ter¬ 
race,  with  markedly  less  use  of  the  pine 
barrens,  or  flatwoods  away  from  the  river 
(Asreen  1974:1  1-12).  Complete  excavation 
of  three  endangered  sites  (38BK76,  38BK83, 
and  38BK84)  was  recommended,  together 
with  additional  testing  at  nine  other  sites. 
All  of  the  records  and  artifacts  from  the 
1974  survey  were  curated  at  the  Institute, 
where  they  have  been  repeatedly  examined 
in  the  course  of  subsequent  investigations. 


THE  1977  INTENSIVE  SURVEY 
ALONG  THE  CANAL  ROUTE 

After  the  original  cultural  resources 
reconnaissance  was  completed  in  1974,  the 
proposed  route  of  the  Rediversion  Canal  was 
altered  slightly,  necessitating  additional 
cultural  resource  investigations.  An  inten¬ 
sive  archeological  survey  over  the  entire 
revised  right-of-way  was  conducted  during 
1977  and  1978,  by  archeologists  from  the 
Institute  (Brockington  1980).  Dr.  Paul 
Brockington  served  as  principal  investigator, 
and  directed  field  operations.  The  purpose 
of  the  survey  was  to  locate,  evaluate,  and 
prepare  mitigation  recommendations  for  all 
sites  affected  by  the  project.  Site  evalua¬ 
tion  was  to  be  conducted  in  terms  of 
National  Register  criteria,  with  mitigation 
recommendations  advanced  for  all  sites 
found  eligible  for  inclusion  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Fieldwork  occurred  from  June  through 
earl>  September  1977.  The  entire  project 
impact  zone  was  surveyed  on  foot,  including 
areas  covered  during  the  1974  reconnais¬ 
sance.  Shovel  tests  were  employed  through¬ 
out  the  project  area,  along  standardized 
transect  intervals  whenever  ground  visibility 
was  poor.  When  sites  were  discovered  a 
general  surface  collection  was  made,  with 
periodic  shovel  tests  placed  in  areas  of  poor 
visibility.  In  addition  to  the  44  sites  pre¬ 
viously  located  during  the  reconnaissance, 
another  23  sites  were  located  during  the 
1977  survey,  including  the  three  sites  along 
Vlattassee  Lake  investigated  and  reported 
here.  In  all,  66  sites  were  found  within  the 
project  direct  impact  zone  (Figure  8).  Addi¬ 
tional  testing  was  recommended  at  14  sites 
with  large  scale  excavation  recommended  at 


eight.  An  additional  recommendation  noted 
that  a  slight  modification  of  project  activity 
would  preserve  one  additional  site.  All  sites 
for  which  large  scale  excavation  was  recom¬ 
mended  were  considered  eligible  for  inclu¬ 
sion  on  the  National  Register,  and  three  of 
them,  38BK226,  38BK229  and  38BK246, 

formed  the  complex  along  .Vlattassee  Lake 
examined  in  this  report. 

The  report  on  the  1977-1978  intensive 
archeological  survey  along  the  Rediversion 
Canal  route  (Brockington  1980)  produced  a 
considerable  amount  of  information  on  the 
prehistoric  and  historic  human  occupation  of 
the  middle  Santee  drainage.  Among  other 
things,  it  provided  additional  confirmation 
of  the  intensive  use  of  the  terrace  area 
throughout  all  periods.  At  a  closer  level, 
Brockington's  investigations  at  the 
Mattassee  Lake  sites  are  extremely  relevant 
to  the  present  report.  His  descriptions  of 
the  fieldwork  at  each  site,  and  the  results  of 
a  preliminary  analysis  and  interpretation  of 
the  assemblages,  follow.  The  text,  taken 
from  the  final  report  on  the  Rediversion 
Canal  survey  (Brockington  1980),  has  been 
edited  slightly  to  conform  to  this  report. 


THE  DISCOVERY  AND  TESTING  OF 
38BK226  (adapted  from 
Brockington  1980:67-70) 

This  large,  multicomponent  site 
was  discovered  in  the  cleared  and 
graded  area  of  the  tailrace  access 
road  approximately  120  meters  north 
of  38BK225.  The  access  road  termin¬ 
ates  at  the  crest  of  a  low  ridge  or 
terrace  directly  facing  Lake 
Mattassee  and  the  Santee  Swamp  to 
the  north.  This  ridge,  which  is  parallel 
to  the  swamp,  is  separated  by  a  small, 
intermittent  stream  from  the  higher 
ridge  to  the  south  containing  site 
38BK225.  Artifacts  were  discovered 
on  the  surface  of  the  graded  road  and 
along  a  preexisting,  but  enlarged,  road 
extending  along  the  ridge  to  the  west 
from  the  terminus  of  the  tailrace 
access  road. 

Subsu'face  transect  testing  in 
the  wooded  area  east  of  the  access 
road  showed  artifacts  present  on  this 
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FIGURE  6 

PRINCIPAL  PREHISTORIC  ARCHEOLOGICAL  SITES  AND  PROJECTS 

IN  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AREA, 
AS  REPORTED  IN  THE  LITERATURE 
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FIGURE  7 

PREHISTORIC  ARCHEOLOGICAL  SITES  AND  PROJECTS 

A  VICINITY  OF  THE  LOWER  SANTEE  RIVER. 

/\  AS  REPORTED  IN  THE  LITERATURE 
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1.  Byrd  Trust  (South  1973a) 

2.  Mulberry  (Ferguson  1974) 

3.  Crane  Creek  (Ferguson  1976) 

4.  Taylor,  Edenwood  (Michie  1971,  1979) 

5.  Congaree  Creek  Sites  (Anderson  1979a) 

6.  Thom's  Creek  (Griffin  1945,  Michie  1969) 

7.  38RD158  (Brooks  &  Scurry  1980) 

8.  Buyck's  Bluff  (Michie  1980a) 

9.  Congaree  Swamp  (Michie  1980a) 

10.  38CL4  (Teague  1972) 

11.  Wateree-Orangebury  230  kV  (Smith  1977) 

12.  Allen  Mack  (Parker  and  Lee  1981) 

13.  S-84  (Trinkley  1978a) 

14.  Cal  Smoak  (Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler  1979) 

15  Horse  Range  Swamp  (Ferguson  and  Luttrell  1973) 

16.  Fort  Watson  (Ferguson  1975a) 

17.  Santee  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (Anderson,  New¬ 

kirk  and  Carter  1978) 

18.  Pintail  Island  (Ferguson  1973) 

19.  Power  Lines  (Herold  and  Knick  1979a) 

20.  Lake  City  (Drucker  and  Anthony  1978a) 

21 .  Cooper  River  Rediversion  (Garrow  and  Wheaton 

1982) 

22.  38BK235,  38BK263  (Brooks  and  Canouts  1982) 

23.  Rediversion  Canal  Survey  (Asreen  1974,  Brocking- 

ton  1980) 

24.  Low  Ridge  and  Deer  Field  (Kellar,  Burnhardt,  and 

Garrow  1979) 

25.  Spier's  Landing  (Drucker  and  Anthony  1979a) 

26.  Cross  Generating  Plant  (Herold  and  Knick  1978, 

1979a,  1979b) 

27.  Highway  52  Widening  (Asreen  1975) 

28.  U  S.  Forest  Service  (Zierden  1980a,  1980b) 

29.  Jeffries  230  kV  (Anderson,  Claggett  and  Newkirk 

1978) 

30.  U  S.  Forest  Service  (Zierden  1980b.  1980c,  Logan 

1980i) 

31.  U  S  Forest  Service  (Logan  1980c,  1980d) 

32.  U.S.  Forest  Service  (Logan  197 9c I 

33.  U.S.  Forest  Service  (Logan  1980e) 

34.  U.S.  Forest  Service  (Zierden  1 980 f ) 

35.  U.S.  Forest  Service  (Logan  1 980a ) 

36.  U.S.  Forest  Service  (Logan  1980b,  Muse  1981b) 

37.  U.S.  Forest  Service  (Logan  1980f,  Muse  1981a) 

38  U  S  Forest  Service  (Dorian  and  Logan  n.d.,  Logan 

1979c) 

39.  U.S.  Forest  Service  (Logan  1979a,  Muse  1981c, 
Zierden  1981a) 


40.  Ardea  Site  (Edwards  1 964) 

41.  Jeremy  Island  (Trinkley  1980a) 

42.  Intra-Coastal  Waterway  Survey  (Williams  and 

Garrow  1980) 

43.  U.S.  Forest  Service  (Muse  1980a) 

44.  U.S.  Forest  Service  (Logan  1979d,  Muse  1980b, 

Zierden  1981b) 

45.  Walnut  Grove  (Muse  1980b,  Trinkley  1981b) 

46.  U.S.  Forest  Service  (Logan  1979  j) 

47.  Sewee  (Edwards  1965) 

48.  Moore's  Landing  (Anderson  and  Claggett  1979, 

Wright  1978) 

49.  U.S.  Forest  Service  (Muse  1981c) 

50.  Charity  230  kV  (Anderson,  Claggett  and  Newkirk 

1980) 

51.  U.S.  Forest  Service  (Muse  1981c,  Logan  1979d) 

52.  Huger  (Widmer  1976b,  Green  and  Brooks  n.d.) 

53.  U.S.  Forest  Service  (Logan  1979a.  Zierden  1980c) 

54.  U.S.  Forest  Service  (Logan  1979b,  Zierden  1980d) 

55.  East  Cooper  RR  (Widmer  1976b) 

56.  U.S.  Forest  Service  (Logan  1979c) 

57.  Wastewater  Survey  (Lees  and  Michie  1978) 

58  Mt.  Holly  Alumax  (Poplin  et  al  1978) 

59.  Palm  Tree/Amoco  (Widmer  1976a,  Brooks  and 

Scurry  1978,  Hartley  and  Stephenson  1975, 
Herold,  Knick  and  Liss  1978) 

60.  U.S.  Forest  Service  (Muse  1981c) 

61.  Stratton  Place  (Trinkley  1980a) 

62.  Williams-Mt.  Pleasant  230  kV  (Wood  1977) 

63.  Bellevue  (Scurry  and  Brooks  1980) 

64.  Mark  Clark  Expressway  (Trinkley  and  Tippett 

1980,  Trinkley  1978) 

65.  Innerbelt  (House  and  Goodyear  1975) 

66.  Fort  Johnson  (South  and  Widmer  1976) 

67.  Charles  Towne  Landing  (South  1971) 

68.  Lighthouse  Point  (Trinkley  1980a) 

69.  Bass  Pond  (Michie  1979b) 

70.  Fig  Island  (Hemings  1972) 

71.  Spanish  Mount  (Sutherland  1973,  1974) 

72.  Locklair  Airport  (Anthony  and  Drucker  1980) 

73  Lake  Plantation  (Griffin  1943) 

74.  Port  Royal  Survey  (Michie  1980b) 

75.  Daw's  Island  (Michie  1973a,  1974) 

76.  Victoria  Bluff  (Widmer  1976c) 

77.  Pinkney  Island  ( Druckei  and  Anthony  1980a, 

Trinkley  1981a) 


transhumance.  Transhumance  is  a  pattern 
of  scheduled,  seasonal  population  movement 
to  exploit  the  resources  of  differing 
environmental  zones.  The  principal 
exponent  of  this  theme  in  the  southeast  in 
recent  years  has  been  Milanich  (1971,1972), 
who  proposed  it  in  conjunction  with  his 
analysis  of  Deptford  (early  Woodland) 
culture  in  the  region. 

According  to  Milanich,  prehistoric  site 
distribution  in  the  southeastern  Atlantic 
Coastal  Plain  during  much  of  the  last  4000 
years  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  seasonal 
population  movements  between  the  sea 
island  area  and  the  interior.  This  pattern  of 
regular  settlement  movement  and  subsis¬ 
tence  orientation  forms  the  basis  for  what 
Milanich  (1971)  calls  the  "Coastal  Tradi¬ 
tion",  a  transhumance-based  adaptation  that 
continued  largely  unchanged  from  the  Late 
Archaic  until  the  adoption  of  intensive 
agriculture  during  the  Mississippian  period. 

Under  this  view,  prehistoric  popula¬ 
tions  spent  much  of  the  year  living  in  the 
sea  island  area,  exploiting  the  variable 
resources  of  the  ocean  and  marshlands,  and 
nearby  upland  communities.  Movement  into 
the  interior  river  valleys  occurred  periodi¬ 
cally,  possibly  during  the  fall  when 
oak/hickory  mast  was  abundant,  or  during 
periods  of  resource  shortage  along  the 
coast.  Scheduling  patterns,  and  area- 
specific  resource  exploitation  models  are 
currently  poorly  understood.  The  model 
remains  hypothetical,  although  Milanich  and 
others  (Marrinan  1975;  Trinkley  1980a, 1981c) 
have  attempted  to  test  it  through  season¬ 
ality  studies  with  ethnobotanical  and 
zooarcheological  remains. 

Waddell  (1980:46-48)  has  documented 
what  is  clearly  a  transhumant  settlement 
system  among  the  sixteenth  century  Edisto 
Indians,  which  may  have  been  generally 
applicable  up  and  down  the  coast.  In  1562, 
Laudonniere  mentions  the  Edisto  moving 
inland  during  the  winter  to  live  on  nuts  and 
roots  (in  Waddell  1980:47).  The  most  exten¬ 
sive  early  Contact  account  of  local  abori¬ 
ginal  settlement,  by  the  Jesuit  Juan  Rogel, 
was  recorded  in  1570,  and  referred  to  the 
annual  movements  of  the  Indians  then  living 
(part  of  the  year)  in  the  vicinity  of  Edisto 
Island: 


At  this  season  (summer)  they 
were  congregated  together,  but  when 
the  acorns  ripened,  they  left  me  quite 
alone  (in  the  village  of  Orista),  all 
going  to  the  forests,  eac.i  or.e  to  his 
own  quarter,  and  only  met  together 
for  certain  festivals,  which  occurred 
every  two  months,  and  this  not  always 
in  the  same  spot,  but  now  in  one  place, 
now  in  another... 

Nevertheless  I  perservered, 
thinking  to  persuade  them  in  the 
spring,  at  the  time  of  planting  maize, 
to  put  in  sufficient  to  last  them  so 
that  the  subjects  of  one  cacique  could 
remain  in  the  same  place  for  the 
whole  year...  I. ..proposed  that  they 
should  sow  it  at  the  place  where  we 
were... there  were  twenty  houses 
already  built  there. ..after  having 
promised  me  many  times  to  come  and 
plant,  the  inhabitants  of  these  twenty 
houses  scattered  themselves  in  twelve 
or  thirteen  different  villages,  some 
twenty  leagues  (eighty  miles),  some 
ten  (forty),  some  six  (twenty-four), 
and  some  four  (sixteen).  Only  two 
families  remained. 

...for  nine  out  of  the  twelve 
months  they  wander  about  without  any 
fixed  abode.  Even  then,  if  they  only 
went  together,  there  would  be  some 
hope  (for  conversation).. .But  each  one 
takes  his  own  road. 

...they  have  been  accustomed  to 
this  kind  of  life  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  it  would  almost  kill  them  to  tear 
them  rudely  from  it. ..if  they  were 
willing  the  nature  of  the  soil  would  not 
permit  it,  as  it  is  poor  and  barren  and 
easily  wears  out;  and  they  themselves 
say  that  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they 
live  so  scattered  and  wander  so  much 
(in  Waddell  1980:46-48). 

According  to  Waddell  (1980:47)  these 
groups,  representing  extended  families, 
separated  during  the  winter  months  and 
moved  inland  from  sixteen  to  eighty  miles. 
These  small,  scattered  inland  settlements 
are  thought  to  have  normally  consisted  of  a 
single  extended  family. 
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interriverine  sections  of  the  interior  is  only 
beginning  to  emerge.  The  nature  of  the 
coastal  (sea  island  area)  Mississippian  adap¬ 
tation  is  also  poorly  understood  locally 
(Anderson  and  Claggett  1979),  and  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  Mississippian  systems  in  the 
interior  is  unknown.  Recent  work  along  the 
north  Georgia  coast,  by  Pearson  (1977),  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  hierarchical  settlement  struc¬ 
ture  is  probable,  with  expected  site  types 
ranging  from  small  extraction  stations  to 
large  ceremonial  centers.  Mississippian 
period  artifacts  were  found  at  Mattassee 
hake,  offering  the  opportunity  to  examine 
late  prehistoric  use  of  a  riverine  terrace 
setting;  the  low  density  of  these  remains 
may  suggest  a  low-order  site  in  Pearson's 
(1977)  hierarchy. 

3.  Prehistoric  Lithic  Raw  Material 

Sources,  Procurement,  and  Use  in  the 

Lower  Coastal  Plain  (adapted  from 

Anderson  and  Logan  1981) 

Lithic  raw  material  sources  used  by 
prehistoric  populations  are  relatively 
uncommon  in  the  lower  Coastal  Plain  of 
South  Carolina  (e.g.,  Anderson,  Lee  and 
Parler  1979:1  0-12).  A  range  of  materials 
are  found  in  site  assemblages  in  the  area, 
including  chert,  rhyolite,  quartz,  quartzite, 
steatite  and  ferruginous  sandstone,  but  little 
is  known  about  selection  practices  or  pro¬ 
curement  systems.  It  is  not  currently  known, 
for  example,  if  local  raw  material  selection 
is  dictated  by  the  proximity  of  the  source  or 
by  other  factors,  such  as  the  intended  func¬ 
tion  of  the  manufactured  tools.  Would  fine 
quality  materials  from  distant  sources  be 
used  in  a  different  manner  than  poorer 
quality,  but  more  readily  available  local 
materials? 

To  examine  questions  of  this  nature  it 
is  first  essential  that  the  investigator  can 
recognize  the  potential  variability  in  his 
assemblage,  to  be  able  to  sort  fine  quality 
from  poor  quality  stone,  or  local  from 
extralocal  raw  materials.  Documenting 
lithic  source  areas  is  currently  a  focus  of 
considerable  research  in  the  southeast 
Atlantic  region  (e.g.,  Novick  1978; 
Anderson,  Lee  and  Parler  1979;  Anderson 
1979a;  Goad  1979).  Chert  and  quartzite 
outcrops  have  been  reported  from  along  the 
middle  course  of  the  Santee  River  (Asreen 


1974;  Anderson,  Lee  and  Parler  1  979; 
Chapter  6,  this  volume),  but  how  these 
materials  could  be  identified,  and  how  they 
were  used  prehistorically,  had  not  been 
attempted  in  any  great  detail  prior  to  this 
study.  These  subjects  are  examined  at 
length  in  Chapters  6  and  7,  employing  the 
materials  from  Mattassee  Lake. 

Given  restricted  sources,  some  pat¬ 
terning  might  be  expected  in  the  occurrence 
of  raw  materials.  With  increasing  distance 
from  the  source,  for  example,  fewer  items 
of  a  particular  raw  material  might  be 
expected  (Mathis  1  977).  A  number  of  vari¬ 
ables  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account, 
although  the  general  pattern  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  viable.  Raw  material  distribution 
studies  would  have  to  include  considerations 
such  as  ease  of  procurement  and  current 
levels  of  sociopolitical  complexity.  Raw 
materials  may  also  be  more  common  on 
sites  along  trade  routes,  for  example,  or 
within,  rather  than  between  major  drain¬ 
ages.  Populations  that  were  highly  mobile, 
or  that  had  surplus  labor,  might  have  been 
more  likely  to  possess  extralocal  raw  mate¬ 
rials  than  sedentary  groups,  or  groups  with 
relatively  restricted  travel  patterns  or  con¬ 
strained  labor  forces. 

Given  a  relative  scarcity  of  lithic  raw 
materials,  evidence  for  careful  conservation 
might  also  be  expected  on  site  assemblages 
within  the  lower  Coastal  Plain.  Few  large, 
usable  but  unused  chunks  of  material,  par¬ 
ticularly  high  quality  material,  might  be 
expected,  and  local  technologies  and  tool 
use  systems  might  incorporate  conservation 
strategies  (i.e.,  reworking,  recycling,  cura- 
tion),  to  facilitate  efficient  raw  material 
use. 

4.  The  Evidence  for  and  Against  a 

Transhumant  Settlement  Pattern, 

Between  the  Coast  and  the  Interior,  in 

the  Lower  Coastal  Plain  (adapted  from 

Anderson  and  Logan  1981) 

Prehistoric  archeological  sites  have 
been  reported  throughout  the  South  Carolina 
Coastal  Plain,  from  the  sea  island  area  to 
the  Fall  Line,  along  the  major  river  margins, 
and  in  the  interriverine  zone.  One  explana¬ 
tion  proposed  to  account  for  this  distribu¬ 
tion,  is  that  the  remains  reflect 


the  interior.  Late  Archaic  sites  have  been 
recovered  in  both  t  eas,  but  during  the 
immediately  succeeding  Early  Woodland 
(Refuge/Deptford)  period  an  interior  adap¬ 
tation  is  indicated.  Few  sites  with  Refuge 
or  Deptford  period  artifacts  are  known  from 
the  sea  island  area,  possibly  due  to  changes 
in  sea  level  at  this  time  (e.g.,  DePratter  and 
Howard  1977;  Brooks  1980).  During  the 
succeeding  Woodland  and  Mississippian 
periods,  however,  this  pattern  is  reversed 
again,  with  sites  found  both  along  the  coast 
and  in  the  interior  (e.g.,  Anderson  and  Logan 
1981).  These  gross  patternings,  it  should  be 
noted,  are  themselves  subject  to  continued 
refinement,  to  control  for  survey  bias  and  to 
accommodate  advances  in  knowledge  and 
coverage  (see  Cnapter  12). 

Artifacts  from  periods  spanning  the 
entire  Holocene  were  recovered  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  offering  the  opportunity  to 
examine  changes  in  the  use  of  the  interior 
riverine  environment.  Several  components 
were  of  particular  interest,  in  this  regard, 
since  their  presence  was  unsuspected  prior 
to  the  excavations,  or  else  they  represented 
periods  about  which  virtually  nothing  was 
known.  The  Late  Archaic  Awendaw  pottery 
(reported  here  as  Thom's  Creek  Finger 
Pinched)  found  at  38BK229  is  one  example; 
the  ware  had  never  been  found  along  the 
Santee  before,  or  so  far  inland.  For  almost 
20  years  archeologists  have  noted  that 
Awendaw  finger-pinched  ceramics  occur 
almost  exclusively  along  the  central  South 
Carolina  coast,  in  the  region  between 
Charleston  Harbor  and  Awendaw  Creek 
(e.g.,  Waddell  1965a;  Anderson  1975b; 
Trinkley  1976a).  An  adaptation  towards 
tideland  resources  has  been  assumed,  since 
the  ware  has  only  rarely  been  found  on  non¬ 
shell  midden  sites  and  never  in  more  than 
small  quantities.  An  examination  of  Late 
Archaic  ceramics  in  the  Ashley  and  Cooper 
river  drainages  (Widmer  1976a:25),  did  docu¬ 
ment  the  occurrence  of  fingerpinched  cer- 
amics  on  a  few  (non-shell  midden)  sites, 
although  they  were  interpreted  as  reflecting 
little  movement  between  the  coastal  zone 
and  the  interior.  The  Mattassee  Lake 
Awendaw  component  offered  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  examine  this  inference  at  some 
length. 


A  similar  pattern  of  (apparent) 
estuarine  adaptation  may  be  indicated  by 
the  distribution  of  what  South  (1  976)  has 
called  the  Wilmington  ware-group  ceramics. 
Sites  characterized  by  clay/grog  and/or 
sherd  tempered  ceramics  (a  distinctive 
attribute  of  sherds  of  this  ware-group  have 
been  found  in  the  sea  island/littoral  area  all 
along  the  South  Carolina  coast  (e.g., 
Anderson  1  975a;  South  1976).  Few 
Wilmington  ware-group  ceramics  have  been 
noted  in  the  interior  of  the  Coastal  Plain 
southwest  of  the  Santee,  however,  and  the 
ware  has  also  tended  to  be  associated  with 
groups  living  year-round  in  the  sea  island 
area  (e.g.,  Anderson  1975a;  Drucker  and 
Anthony  1980a).  A  number  of  sherds  of 
Hanover-like  (South  1976)  ceramics,  a 
related  ware,  were  found  at  Mattassee 
Lake,  prompting  an  examination  of  this  dis¬ 
tribution  (Chapter  12). 

South  Appalachian  Mississippian  sites 
have  been  reported  from  the  coastal  (sea 
island)  area  and  inland  along  major  drainage 
systems  in  South  Carolina  (Ferguson  1971, 
1975b).  Three  mound  sites  have  been  inves¬ 
tigated  along  the  Santee  drainage  in  the 
interior  (e.g.,  Ferguson  1974,1975a;  Stuart 
1975),  and  one  coastal  village  site  near 
Charleston  (South  1971);  until  recently  no 
other  work  on  sites  of  this  period  in  the 
lower  Coastal  Plain  of  South  Carolina  had 
gone  beyond  limited  testing  (e.g.,  Trinkley 
1980a).  In  the  interior  riverine  zone,  little 
was  known  about  (non-mound)  sites  prior  to 
work  on  the  Rediversion  Canal.  Evidence 
for  Mississippian  structures  was  found  dur¬ 
ing  the  Institute's  Rediversion  Canal  pro¬ 
ject,  however,  and  a  detailed  study  of  the 
associated  remains  formed  a  major  part  of 
their  investigations  (Brooks  and  Canouts 
1982).  The  nature  of  Mississippian  period 
use  of  the  interriverine  area  of  the  Coastal 
Plain,  in  contrast,  is  still  largely  unknown. 
Current  research  suggests  that  Mississippian 
period  ceramics  are  rare  in  the  interriverine 
zone,  although  projectile  points  dating  to 
this  period  may  be  fairly  common.  Small 
triangular  bifaces  or  "Mississippian  trian- 
gulars",  are  found  on  sites  in  the  inter¬ 
riverine  zone,  suggesting  some  late  prehis¬ 
toric  use  of  the  area  (Anderson  1975a; 
Brooks  and  Scurry  1978;  Anderson,  Lee  and 
Parler  1979).  How  local  late  prehistoric 
groups  made  use  of  the  riverine  and  the 
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(2)  The  Woodland  Period,  especially 
the  Middle-Late  Woodland, 
represents  the  most  intensive 
utilization  of  the  interriverine 
zone  of  the  interior  lower 
Coastal  Plain  during  prehistory. 
In  part,  this  is  due  to  a  higher, 
though  possibly  fluctuating,  sea 
level  than  during  earlier  prehis¬ 
toric  times  (Brooks  and  Scurry 
1978:49). 

A  number  of  test  implications  for  each 
hypothesis  were  advanced,  and  the  asser¬ 
tions  were  found  to  be  generally  supported 
when  compared  with  the  survey  data  and 
with  a  100  site  sample  from  the  county 
(Brooks  and  Scurry  1978:50-63).  Further 
testing  and  refinement  of  these  hypotheses 
has  occurred,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  documentation  of  sea  level  fluctuations 
(e.g.,  Brooks  et  al.  1979,1980;  Brooks  1980). 
The  primary  hypothesis  guiding  the  Institute 
of  Archeology  and  Anthropology's  Cooper 
River  Rediversion  Canal  investigations  is  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  this  work,  offering  a 
general  model  of  late  prehistoric  use  of  both 
the  riverine  and  interriverine  areas  of  the 
interior  Coastal  Plain: 

Within  the  interior  lower  Coastal 
Plain  of  South  Carolina  the  Middle- 
Late  Woodland  settlement  patterning 
represents  a  diffuse  or  generalized 
subsistence  economy,  involving  exploi¬ 
tation  of  riverine  and  interriverine 
resources,  whereas  the  Mississippian 
settlement  patterning  represents  a 
focal  subsistence  strategy,  involving 
primarily  the  intensive  exploitation  of 
a  relatively  narrow  range  of  specific, 
high  density,  seasonal  and  year-round 
riverine  resources  (principally  those 
obtained  from  the  river  swamp) 
(Brooks  and  Canouts  1980:12;  1982). 

A  series  of  corollary  hypotheses  were  devel¬ 
oped  and  tested  with  the  IAA's  Rediversion 
Canal  data  set,  and  interpreted  as  support¬ 
ing  the  major  hypothesis.  Middle-Late 
Woodland  use  of  the  riverine  zone  was  found 
to  be  intensive  but  (probably)  seasonal, 
while  Mississippian  occupations  (possibly) 
were  year-round  (Brooks  and  Canouts  1982). 
The  model  of  subsistence  change  advanced 
by  Brooks  and  Canouts  (1981,  1982),  and 


their  research  methods  and  interpretations, 
provided  a  valuable  perspective  during  the 
Mattassee  Lake  investigations,  which  were 
conducted  on  similar,  although  perhaps  less 
complex  sites,  in  roughly  equivalent  micro¬ 
environments. 

2.  The  Nature  of  Prehistoric  Use  of  the 

Coastal  and  Interior  Areas  of  the 

Lower  Coastal  Plain  (adapted  from 

Anderson  and  Logan  1981) 

At  the  present  little  is  known  about 
what  the  occurrence  of  specific  archeologi¬ 
cal  materials  in  the  lower  Coastal  Plain 
actually  means  in  terms  of  human  adapta¬ 
tion.  Although  different  subsistence  stra¬ 
tegies  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  shell 
middens  along  the  coast  and  the  non-shell 
sites  in  the  interior,  few  sites  in  either  area 
have  been  examined  in  any  detail.  Trinklev 
(1980a)  has  provided  an  important  review  of 
Woodland  period  adaptation  along  the  coast, 
although  most  of  this  research  was  directed 
toward  shell  midden  sites.  Virtually  nothing 
is  known  about  coastal  non-shell  midden 
sites,  or  about  the  occupation  of  the  inte¬ 
rior.  A  major  focus  for  local  archeological 
research,  therefore,  involves  the  documen¬ 
tation  of  subsistence/adaptational  stra¬ 
tegies.  Until  quite  recently,  most  work 
along  these  lines  in  the  interior  of  the  lower 
Coastal  Plain  has  been  directed  towards 
distributional  studies,  that  is,  towards 
determining  where  in  the  environment  sites 
of  given  periods  were  located  (e.g.,  Brooks 
and  Scurry  1978).  This  orientation  has  been 
due  to  a  general  absence  of  excavation  data. 
The  Rediversion  Canal  sites,  as  the  first 
major  prehistoric  excavation  assemblages 
recovered  from  the  interior,  are  thus  impor¬ 
tant  for  addressing  questions  of  site  func¬ 
tion,  that  is,  about  what  was  occurring  on 
the  sites  themselves. 

From  existing  survey  data,  it  appears 
that  prehistoric  occupation  of  the  coastal 
zone  and  the  interior,  varies  over  time  in 
the  lower  Santee  River  area  (Brooks  1980; 
Anderson  and  Logan  1981).  These  apparent 
changes  in  settlement  may  be  reflected  in 
the  Mattassee  Lake  excavation  assemblages. 
Few  Paleo-lndian  or  Early/Middle  Archaic 
period  sites,  for  example,  are  reported  from 
along  the  coast,  suggesting  that  most  settle¬ 
ment  during  these  times  was  restricted  to 
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surrounding  environment.  Site  locations 
may  be  examined,  for  example,  for  clues 
about  settlement  patterning  or  the  selection 
and  procurement  of  food  and  other 
resources.  Through  careful  examination, 
recognizable  adaptational  patterns  may 
obtain,  and  through  further  examination, 
explanations  for  these  observed  patterns.  A 
primary  goal  of  cultural  ecological  research 
is  to  determine  how  natural  environmental 
conditions  shape  and  constrain  human  adap¬ 
tation.  In  the  lower  Coastal  Plain,  work 
along  these  lines  is  beginning  to  emerge  as 
the  basic  culture-history  becomes  somewhat 
better  understood.  Currently  four  major 
problem  areas  are  under  investigation  in  this 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  that 
might  be  considered  cultural-ecological  in 
orientation.  These  topics,  which  are  inter 
related,  deal  with  (1)  the  nature  of  prehis¬ 
toric  use  of  the  riverine  as  opposed  to 
interriverine  zones;  (2)  use  of  coastal  as 
opposed  to  interior  areas;  (.1)  lithic  raw 
material  sources  and  procurement  patterns 
and,  (4)  movement  (transhumance)  between 
the  coast  and  the  interior,  and  the  riverine 
and  the  interriverine  zones. 

1.  The  Nature  of  Prehistoric  Use  of  the 

Riverine  and  Interriverine  Areas  of 

the  Lower  Coastal  Plain  (adapted  from 

Anderson  and  Logan  1981) 

The  lower  Coastal  Plain  away  from 
the  sea  island  area  in  the  South  Carolina 
area  is  characterized  by  a  wide  range  of 
vegetational  communities.  Major  drainages 
are  bordered  by  bottomland  hardwood  com¬ 
munities,  while  the  interriverine  areas  are 
more  diversified,  with  stands  of  hardwoods, 
conifers,  mixed  hardwoods  and  conifers,  and 
treeless  savannahs  and  bogs  (e.g..  Wells 
1942).  The  distribution  of  prehistoric 
archeological  sites  over  these  m icroecologi- 
cal  zones  has  been  a  focus  of  study  in  recent 
years,  in  efforts  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  patterns  of  environmental  exploitation  by 
past  human  populations. 

In  the  lower  Coastal  Plain  the  ecologi¬ 
cal  associations  of  archeological  sites  have 
been  investigated  in  conjunction  with  the 
proposed  Cooper  River  Rediversion  Canal 
(Asreen  1974;  Brockington  1980;  Brooks  and 
Canouts  1982);  during  survey  activity  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Amoco  Chemical  Plant 


project  (Brooks  and  Scurry  1978);  and  over 
the  entire  Berkeley  county  area  (Brooks 
1980).  The  county-wide  examination  was 
part  of  an  effort  to  interpret  assemblages 
recovered  during  the  Huger  site  excavations 
(Brooks  1980;  Green  and  Brooks  n.d.).  Else¬ 
where  in  the  South  Carolina  Coastal  Plain 
similar  studies  have  been  conducted  along 
the  Savannah  (Hanson,  Most,  and  Anderson 

1978) ,  the  Edisto  (Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler 

1979) ,  the  Congaree  (Anderson  1979a),  and 
the  Lynches  (Cable  and  Cantley  1979) 
Rivers. 

One  pattern  noted  over  all  of  these 
studies  was  that  large,  multicomponent  pre¬ 
historic  sites  tended  to  occur  in  the  terrace 
area  between  the  riverine  swamps  and  the 
more  varied  interriverine  zone.  Archeologi¬ 
cal  sites  are  known  from  both  the  riverine 
swamp  and  the  interriverine  areas,  but  the 
larger  sites  were  consistently  reported  from 
the  terrace  (riverine)  microenvironment. 
Sites  in  other  areas,  in  contrast,  tended  to 
be  smaller,  with  fewer  components.  Period- 
specific  distributional  patterns  were  also 
suggested.  Several  investigators,  for 
example,  have  noted  that  Woodland  sites 
tend  to  occur  in  a  number  of  differing 
environmental  zones,  while  Archaic  sites 
were  located  almost  exclusively  along  the 
ecotone  (Asreen  1974;  Brooks  and  Scurry 
1978;  Brockington  1980).  This  apparent  pat¬ 
tern,  of  increased  exploitation  of  interior, 
interriverine  areas  of  the  lower  Coastal 
Plain  during  the  Woodland,  and  particularly 
during  the  later  Woodland,  has  been 
examined  at  some  length  in  recent  years  by 
Brooks  and  others  (Brooks  and  Scurry  1978; 
Brooks  1980;  Brooks  and  Canouts  1982). 

In  conjunction  with  the  Amoco  Realty 
survey  two  explicit  hypotheses  about  the 
prehistoric  settlement  of  the  interriverine 
area  were  advanced: 

(1)  The  prehistoric  utilization  of  the 
interriverine  zone  of  the  interior 
lower  Coastal  Plain  was  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  exploitation  of 
acorns,  hickory  nuts,  and  deer 
during  the  fall  and  early  winter 
when  the  nuts  ripen  and  the  deer 
aggregate  to  feed  on  them 
(Brooks  and  Scurry  1978:47). 


The  primary  taxonomic  framework 
currently  in  use  for  the  area's  ceramic 
assemblages  is  that  developed  by  South 
(1973b,  revised  1976).  This  taxonomy 
employs  existing  type  descriptions  from  the 
region  as  its  basic  unit.  The  types  are 
arranged  into  a  hierarchical  framework 
characterized  by  broad  temporal  dimen¬ 
sions,  with  major  subdivisions  (ware-groups), 
corresponding  to  specific  periods,  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  basis  of  readily  distinguishable 
technological  attributes  within  the 
ceramics.  The  South  taxonomy  encompasses 
a  great  deal  of  the  prehistoric  ceramic 
variability  found  within  the  Coastal  Plain, 
providing  a  basis  for  cultural-historical 
assignment  for  ceramic  producing  sites. 
While  the  South  taxonomy  has  been  found  to 
be  quite  useful  and  accurate,  particularly 
for  the  Late  Archaic,  Early  Woodland,  and 
later  prehistoric  (Mississippian)  periods, 
some  confusion  is  evident  when  it  is  applied 
to  Middle  and  Late  Woodland  assemblages. 
For  example,  the  temporal  relationships  of 
South's  (1976)  Cape  Fear,  Hanover,  and 
Wilmington  ware-group  ceramics  are 
ambiguous  and  unresolved.  As  discussed  at 
length  in  Chapter  8,  the  placement  of 
assemblages  characterized  by  cord-marked, 
fabric  impressed,  plain,  and  simple  stamped 
finishes  within  this  taxonomy  is  unsatis¬ 
factory,  since  considerable  (apparent)  tem¬ 
poral  and  physical  variability  within  the 
wares  cannot  be  accounted  for.  Even  within 
relatively  well-documented  periods  much 
remains  to  be  done,  particularly  in  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  temporally  sensitive  types,  and 
in  refinement  of  their  ranges.  Mississippian 
period  ceramics,  for  example,  are  virtually 
unreported  from  along  the  smaller  streams 
of  the  South  Carolina  Coastal  Plain 
(Anderson  1975a:189),  and  which  wares,  if 
any,  were  used  as  substitutes  remains 
unresolved.  As  has  recently  been  docu¬ 
mented  through  intensive  examination  of 
the  Thom's  Creek  (Trinkley  1976a, 1980b) 
and  Refuge  series  (DePratter  1979; 
Lepionka  1981),  significant  refinement  of 
both  typology  and  chronology  is  possible 
even  within  the  well-established  categories. 

For  sites  without  ceramics,  projectile 
points  represent  an  alternative  method  of 
cultural  historical  placement.  In  the 
Coastal  Plain  of  South  Carolina  only  very 
few  reports  document  local  biface 


variability  over  time  (Michie  1969;  Stoltman 
1974;  Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler  1979; 
Charles  1981).  The  primary  reference  for 
local  projectile  points  is  the  North  Carolina 
Piedmont/Fall  Line  sequence  developed  by 
Coe  (1964),  and  supplemented  as  necessary, 
by  more  distantly-based  formulations,  such 
as  those  by  DeJarnette  et  al.  (1  962),  Broyles 
(1971),  Griffin  (1974)  and  others.  While  this 
sequence  has  been  found  to  be  of  consider¬ 
able  use  in  the  recognition  and  examination 
of  Archaic  period  assemblages,  the  temporal 
affiliations  of  many  apparent  Woodland 
forms  in  the  South  Carolina  area  remain 
very  poorly  documented.  Triangular  forms 
are  routinely  categorized  using  Coe's  (1964) 
sequence,  which,  like  the  ceramic  sequence, 
should  be  tested  for  applicability  and 
temporal  equivalence.  A  range  of  stemmed 
forms  of  probable  Woodland  age  have  been 
reported  from  the  South  Carolina  Coastal 
Plain  (e.g.,  Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler 
1979:122-123;  Charles  1981;  Trinkley  n.d.), 
but  the  age  of  these  specimens  remains 
unresolved. 

The  choice  of  sequence  definition  and 
refinement  as  a  project  research  topic,  and 
the  extended  discussions  about  existing 
taxonomic/chronological  frameworks  pre¬ 
sented  both  here  and  elsewhere  in  this  re¬ 
port,  should  not  be  considered  a  negative 
appraisal  and/or  dismissal  of  past  formula¬ 
tions.  The  sole  purpose  has  been  to  docu¬ 
ment  both  strengths  and  weaknesses,  to 
facilitate  refinement.  The  need  for  some 
refinement,  or  ut  least  testing  of  the  local 
sequence  (as  opposed  to  complacent  accep¬ 
tance)  is,  it  is  argued  here,  important,  par- 
ticularly  for  the  accurate  identification  of 
Woodland  period  components.  Without  such 
a  foundation,  further  analyses  of  such 
assemblages  would  be  at  best,  somewhat 
limited.  The  development  of  sensitive 
taxonomic  devices,  therefore,  is  a  major 
challenge  before  investigators  working  in 
the  Coastal  Plain  of  South  Carolina. 


CULTURAL  ECOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 
QUESTIONS 

The  distribution  and  contents  of 
archeological  sites  may  also  be  used  to 
investigate  how  past  human  populations 
lived  within  and  made  use  of  their 
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FIGURE  9 

THE  CULTURAL  SEQUENCE 


MATTASSEE  LAKE  EXCAVATIONS 


primary  linguistic  groups  in  the  southeast, 
along  and  just  to  the  south  of  the  Santee 
River.  At  the  time  of  European  contact, 
speakers  of  these  two  stocks  exhibited  dif¬ 
ferences  in  sociopolitical  complexity,  mate¬ 
rial  culture,  and  subsistence  orientation 
(Swanton  1946:10;  Speck  1935,1938),  with 
the  northern  Siouan  groups  generally  less 
complex  than  the  Muskhogean  groups  to  the 
southwest.  While  the  evidence  for  the 
Santee  as  the  exact  "boundary"  zone  is 
ambiguous,  there  is  little  argument  in  the 
extant  ethnohistoric  literature  about  the 
basic  linguistic  and  adaptational  differences 
between  Contact  period  groups  to  the  north 
and  south  of  this  area  (cf.  Swanton 
1946,1952;  Hudson  1976;  Waddell  1980). 

Evidence  for  a  major  cultural  bound¬ 
ary  in  the  Coastal  Plain  of  South  Carolina, 
both  for  the  contact  era  and  further  into  the 
past,  is  suggested  by  several  lines  of 
evidence.  Ethnohistoric  accounts, 

referenced  above,  stand  as  the  primary 
source  of  support  for  this  inference,  at  least 
for  the  Santee  River  area.  Through  the 
investigation  of  protohistoric  sites  (cf. 
Stephenson  1975),  however,  the  archeologi¬ 
cal  correlates  of  the  ethnohistoric  record 
can  be  directly  examined.  Work  of  this  kind 
has  been  initiated;  Trinkley  (1981c, 198ld), 
for  example,  has  recently  noted  Siouan 
characteristics  on  protohistoric  ceramics 
from  two  sites  near  Georgetown,  at 
Wachesaw  Landing  and  Yauhannah.  The 
prehistoric  archeological  record  also  sup¬ 
ports  the  inference  that  the  South  Carolina 
area  is  at  the  interface  of  two  major 
traditions.  The  distribution  of  South 
Appalachian  Mississippian  mound  and 
ceramic  sites,  for  example,  effectively 
ceases  with  the  Pee  Dee  drainage  (Ferguson 
1971,1975b),  and  differences  in  the  ceramic 
assemblages  to  the  northeast  and  southwest 
of  the  general  SanteePee  Dee  region  have 
long  been  noted.  The  occurrence  of  a  cord 
and  fabric  marked  (wrapped  paddle)  ceramic 
tradition  in  the  northeast  and  a  stamped 
carved  paddle  ceramic  tradition  to  the 
southwest,  for  example,  has  been  examined 
for  almost  a  century  (Holmes  1903;  Coe 
1952:307-309;  Evans  1955:142;  Sears 
1956:76;  Caldwell  1958:32,51;  South 
1960:72-73,1972;  Ferguson  1971,1975b; 
Anderson  1 975a:  1 87-189). 


The  Mattassee  Lake  sites  are  located 
on  the  southeast  side  of  the  lower  Santee 
drainage.  Comparison  of  artifact  assem¬ 
blages  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  might 
document  possible  prehistoric  "boundary 
effects."  One  would  anticipate,  for 
example,  a  lower  incidence  of  carved  paddle 
ceramics  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  river, 
and  a  higher  incidence  of  wrapped  paddle 
ceramics,  than  on  the  southeast  side.  .Minor 
differences  are,  in  fact,  expected,  given  the 
general  trends  in  the  distribution  of  these 
technologies.  If  no  differences  are  noted,  or 
major  differences,  this  would  help,  alterna¬ 
tively,  refute  or  support  the  idea  of  a 
"boundary."  From  a  larger  perspective,  an 
increase  or  decrease  >  he  occurrence  of 
particular  categories  or  artifacts,  as  one 
proceeds  from  the  northeast  to  the  south¬ 
west  in  this  part  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  might 
additionally  indicate  potential  directions 
and  degrees  of  cultural  mixing  or  attenua¬ 
tion  (cf.  Anderson  1975a). 


2.  The  Evaluation  Of  Existing  Taxonomic 

Frameworks  (adapted  from  Anderson 

and  Logan  1981) 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  Santee 
River  ceramic  and  projectile  point  taxo¬ 
nomies  provide  the  basic  means  for  identify¬ 
ing  and  dating  prehistoric  sites.  The  basic 
cultural  sequence  for  the  lower  Santee 
River  area,  as  of  1980  (prior  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Rediversion  Canal  analyses),  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  9.  This  sequence,  con¬ 
structed  in  the  near-absence  of  reported 
excavation  data  from  the  lower  Santee 
River  area,  was  (predominantly)  based  on 
the  crossdating  of  local  artifacts  with  their 
more  securely  established  counterparts  else¬ 
where  in  the  region.  While  a  number  of 
investigations  have  provided  information 
about  specific  periods,  notably  the  Late 
Archaic  (e.g.,  Trinkley  1975,1980a),  and  the 
Early/Middle  Woodland  (South  and  Widmer 
1976;  Scurry  and  Brooks  1980;  Dorian  and 
Logan  1979),  the  basic  sequence  at  the  time 
of  this  report  remained  untested.  Through 
work  at  stratified  sites  like  those  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  however,  it  should  be  poss¬ 
ible  to  greatly  refine  existing  taxonomies 
and  sequences,  for  projectile  point,  ceramic, 
and  other  artifact  classes. 
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assemblage.  The  reason  that  such  an 
apparently  atheoretical  topic  as  inventory 
activity  is  placed  first  in  the  general 
research  design,  follows  from  several 
grounds. 

Careful  and  complete  documentation 
of  field  and  laboratory  activity  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  every  professional 
archeologist.  Effective  documentation  of 
data  collection  and  analysis  procedures,  and 
results,  provides  the  archeological  com¬ 
munity  with  the  information  necessary  to 
evaluate  or  expand  upon  project  work,  in 
the  present  example,  there  is  one  very  com¬ 
pelling  reason  why  documentation  is 
important:  very  little  is  known  about  the 
archeological  resources  along  the  lower 
Santee  River,  or  from  this  portion  of  the 
South  Carolina  Coastal  Plain.  While  there 
has  been  extensive  small-scale  activity 
(e.g..  Figure  7),  with  limited  exception  (e.g.. 
Brooks  and  Scurry  1  978;  Trinkley  1980a; 
Anderson  and  Logan  1981)  there  has  been 
little  attempt  at  synthesis.  Any  detailed 
report  on  the  archeological  resources  that 
occur  in  the  area,  therefore,  would  be  of 
considerable  value.  The  Mattassee  Lake 
assemblages  represent  the  first  extensive 
collections  recovered  in  stratified  context 
from  along  the  lower  Santee  River.  As 
such,  the  final  report  on  the  work  will 
inevitably  be  used  as  a  baseline  in  future 
investigations,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
typology,  chronology,  and  assemblage  com¬ 
position  (general  sequence  definition).  Of 
the  more  than  T 0 0  archeological  sites  re¬ 
corded  in  the  state  site  files  for  Berkeley 
and  Georgetown  Counties,  furthermore, 
over  half  are  poorlv  documented,  possessing 
minimal  information  about  site  location, 
condition,  content,  nr  age.  A  large  number 
are  the  products  >f  nformant  interviews, 
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CULTURAL  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH 
QUESTIONS 

A  second  major  goal  of  the  Mattassee 
Lake  project,  closely  linked  with  the  inven¬ 
tory  functions  described  above,  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  descriptive  synthesis  of  the  collected 
site  data  from  a  cultural  historical  perspec¬ 
tive.  This  would  indicate,  generally,  what 
was  found,  when  sites  were  occupied,  and 
how  the  new  information  corresponded  to 
existing  interpretive  frameworks  about 
human  occupation  in  the  area.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  development  of  a  general 
cultural  historical  overview,  project  infor¬ 
mation  was  examined  in  relation  to  two 
specific  questions:  (1)  the  Santee  River 
"cultural  boundary"  problem  and,  (2)  the 
evaluation  of  existing  taxonomic  frame¬ 
works. 

1.  The  Santee  River  "Cultural  Boundary" 

Problem  (adapted  from  Anderson  and 

Logan  1981) 

The  Santee  River  and  river  swamp 
may  have  been  an  imposing  geographical 
boundary  to  prehistoric  occupants  of  the 
Coastal  Plain.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mattassee 
Lake,  the  Santee  swamp  is  several  miles 
wide;  travel  across  the  swamp  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  more  difficult,  even 
given  dugout  canoes,  than  up  and  down  one 
side  of  the  river,  or  the  other.  Group 
territories  and  travel  patterns  may,  there¬ 
fore,  have  tended  to  orient  between  or  along 
drainages  rather  than  across  them,  although 
this  is  a  topic  of  debate  in  parts  of  the 
southeast  (c.f.,  Morse  1975,1977;  Schiffer 
1975).  A  question  to  be  asked  of  the  project 
data  set,  encompassing  as  it  does  sites  along 
the  Santee,  was  whether  or  not  evidence 
existed  for  the  operation  of  the  river  as  a 
cultural  barrier  during  the  prehistoric  era. 
I'he  occurrence  of  distinctive  ceramic  or 
stone  tool  forms  on  each  side  of  the  drain¬ 
age,  for  example,  might  suggest  such  an 
effect. 

On  a  more  general  level,  the  existence 
■■f  i  major  aboriginal  cultural  boundary  in 
T-e  vicinity  of  central  South  Carolina  has 
long  been  noted.  Swanton  (1  948),  for 
example,  placed  the  contact  period  boun¬ 
dary  between  speakers  of  the  Muskhogean 
and  Simian  language  families,  the  two 
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RESEARCH  DESIGN 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Mattassee  Lake  analysis  and  re¬ 
porting  effort  focused  on  a  series  of  general 
and  specific  goals  and  research  topics, 
which  are  reviewed  here  in  some  detail. 
Most  of  the  topics  raised  in  this  chapter 
were  developed  and  included  in  the  project 
research  design,  which  was  submitted  to  IAS 
-  Atlanta  in  late  1978.  Due  to  continued 
archeological  activity  in  the  Coastal  Plain, 
however,  by  1981,  when  this  report  was 
prepared,  at  least  some  of  the  arguments 
had  become  dated.  Some  work  was  neces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  to  bring  the  discussions  up 
to  date,  although  in  a  few  areas,  notably  the 
specific  research  questions,  the  research 
design  remains  unchanged.  The  arguments 
raised  under  the  general  questions,  however, 
do  reflect  a  fairly  extensive  revision  of  the 
original  research  design. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Mattassee 
Lake  fieldwork,  a  detailed  archeological 
overview  and  general  research  design  has 
been  prepared  for  the  lower  Santee  River 
area  (Anderson  and  Logan  1981).  This  docu¬ 
ment,  encompassing  the  historic  and  prehis¬ 
toric  cultural  resources  in  and  near  the 
Francis  Marion  National  Forest,  provides  a 
regional  perspective  to  local  site  specific 
research,  such  as  that  conducted  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  or  in  the  innumerable  re¬ 
cent  survey  and  testing  projects  that  have 
recently  occurred  in  the  area,  as  reported  in 
Chapter  3  (Figure  8).  Much  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  presented  here,  in  the  Mattassee  Lake 
research  design,  reflects  a  modification  of 
the  arguments  raised  in  the  original  propo¬ 
sal,  to  accommodate  not  only  the  results  of 
the  fieldwork  itself,  but  also  recent 
research  and  the  broader  perspective  advo¬ 
cated  in  the  overview  document.  What  are 
advanced  here,  it  is  argued,  are  a  series  of 
both  site  specific  research  questions  and 
general  problem  areas  that  an 7  archeologi¬ 
cal  project  occurring  in  this  part  of  the 
South  Carolina  Coastal  Plain  should 
consider. 


SPECIFIC  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 

Five  specific  research  topics  were 
examined  at  each  of  the  Mattassee  Lake 
sites,  to  help  define  the  local  assemblages 
and  the  evidence  for  aboriginal  use  of  the 
area.  These  questions  included: 

Question  I  What  are  the  major  peri- 

od(s)  of  occupation? 

Question  11  Are  discrete  components/ 

behavioral  events  recog¬ 
nizable  within  the  site? 

Question  III  Is  selection  for  particular 

raw  materials  indicated  by 
functional  categories  of 
stone  tools?  By  com¬ 
ponent? 

Question  IV  Why  was  each  site  selected 

for  occupation  or  use? 

Question  V  What  is  the  nature  of  sub¬ 

sistence  activity  for  each 
site  component? 

In  addition  to  these  specific  questions,  a 
number  of  general  topics  were  proposed  in 
the  project  research  design.  These  topics, 
discussed  in  the  following  pages,  helped 
guide  the  Mattassee  Lake  analysis  and  re¬ 
porting  effort. 

DESCRIPTIVE  INVENTORY  FUNCTIONS 

A  major  goal  of  the  project  was  the 
effective  documentation  of  the  archeologi¬ 
cal  assemblages  encountered  along 
Mattassee  Lake.  Primarily  an  inventory 
function,  this  encompassed  the  preparation 
of  descriptive  information  about  site  loca¬ 
tion,  content,  and  general  environmental 
associations.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the 
excavations,  analysis  procedures,  and  each 
site  and  its  contents,  are  included  in  this 
report.  Additionally,  a  comprehensive 
Appendix  Volume  (Anderson  et  al.  1983) 
documents  the  analysis  activity  and  data 
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occupation  has  been  already  isolated. 
These  concentrations  should  then  be 
excavated  in  large  blocks  during  a 
second  phase  of  the  field  study.... 

The  proposed  study  program 
should  be  designed  to  answer  archeolo¬ 
gical  and  anthropological  questions  in 
several  problem  domains  for  which 
38BK229  offers  a  unique  opportunity 
of  contributing  to  knowledge  of  South¬ 
eastern  prehistory.  First,  cultural  his¬ 
torical  problems  can  be  solved  by 
proper  isolation,  excavation  and  com¬ 
parison  of  temporally  distinct  com¬ 
ponents  at  the  site.  Precise  relation¬ 
ships  between  Deptford  and  Cape  Fear 
phase  materials  should  be  revealed  if 
activity  or  occupation  areas  from 
these  groups  can  be  isolated.  These 
relationships  have  long  been  a  problem 
in  Southeastern  prehistory  and  mate¬ 
rials  from  38BK229  could  aid  in  the 
solution.  Second,  little  is  known  of 
the  house  types,  demography,  sub¬ 
sistence  and  ordinary  behavior  of 
Coastal  Plain  Woodland  and  Mississip- 
pian  peoples.  38BK229  represents  a 
unique,  well  preserved  set  of  data  for 
investigating  these  aspects  of  prehis¬ 
toric  life.  Third,  very  few  sites  have 
been  discovered  that  contain  such 
evidently  intensive  occupations  by 
both  Woodland  and  Mississippian 
groups.  38BK229  may  be  very  signifi¬ 
cant  in  analyzing  and  understanding 
the  factors  involved  in  the  shift  in 
lifeways  of  peoples  of  these  two  time 
periods.  In  summary,  38BK229  is  a 
very  significant  site  because  of  its 
potential  contribution  to  prehistory  in 
several  different  ways.  Mitigation 
study  of  this  site  is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  (Brockington  1980:71-72). 

Once  again,  as  at  38BK226,  the  1979  field 
program  proved  to  be  a  microcosm  of  the 
original  recommendations. 

THE  DISCOVKRY  AND  TESTING  OF 
38BK246  (adapted  from 
Brockington  1980:80) 

Ten  sandstone  flakes  and  2  sand 
tempered,  fabric  marked  potsherds 


were  recovered  from  4  25-cm  square 
subsurface  transect  tests  at  this 
ecotone  zone  site.  The  site  appears  to 
cover  an  oval  area  approximately  90 
by  45  meters  along  the  bluff  over¬ 
looking  the  Santee  swamp  to  the 
north.  A  small  creek  lies  120  meters 
to  the  northwest,  and  Lake  Mattassee 
is  120  meters  to  the  northeast,  making 
the  high  ground  of  38BK246  a  favor¬ 
able  location  for  settlement  during  the 
Woodland  period,  Cape  Fear  phase. 

A  large  and  complex  site, 
38BK229,  lies  60  meters  to  the  east  of 
38BK246  and  its  Cape  Fear  component 
is  almost  certainly  related  to  that 
component  at  38BK246.  It  may  be 
that  38BK246  represents  a  specialized 
activity  of  a  larger  village  at  38BK229 
or  perhaps,  simply  an  outlving  house  or 
group  of  houses.  Preservation  is  good 
at  38BK246  with  cultural  materials 
restricted  to  the  top  30  cm  of  soil  and 
subsoil. 

It  is  recommended  that  close 
monitoring  of  38BK246  be  carried  out 
during  initial  construction  at  the  site 
area.  In  this  way  any  features  re¬ 
vealed  can  be  quickly  recorded  and 
studied  (Brockington  1980:80). 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  of  the  1977  and  1978  test¬ 
ing  operations  at  Mattassee  Lake  were  used 
to  prepare  the  1979  testing  and  mitigation 
operations.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
results  of  the  1977  work  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  the  subsequent  investigations. 
The  Mattassee  Lake  area,  after  1977,  was 
believed  to  hold  major  research  potential, 
and  to  perhaps  include  the  remains  of  struc¬ 
tures  and  possibly  villages.  The  1979  field¬ 
work  reaffirmed  the  research  potential,  but 
encountered  little  evidence  for  structures, 
or  for  extended  site  use. 


The  testing  program  and  block  unit  excava¬ 
tions  recommended  by  Brockington  closely 
parallel  the  actual  investigations  conducted 
in  1979. 


THE  DISCOVERY  AND  TESTING  OF 
38BK229  (adapted  from 
Brockington  1980:71-72) 

A  large,  multicomponent 
ecotone  site,  38BK229  is  located  along 
the  bluff  or  terrace  slope  facing  Lake 
Mattassee  and  the  Santee  Swamp 
directly  to  the  north.  The  site  covers 
an  area  approximately  400  by  60 
meters  and  has  a  high  artifact  density 
revealed  by  subsurface  transect  test¬ 
ing  and  opportunistic  observation  of 
ground  disturbed  by  recent  cutting  of 
firebreak  ditches.  Potsherds  re¬ 
covered  from  the  site  were  relatively 
large,  often  measuring  7-8  cm  in  dia¬ 
meter  and  indicating  little  previous 
disturbance  in  the  approximate  30  cm 
of  deposit.  Eight  25  cm  square  tests 
were  excavated  at  the  site.  Six  of 
these  were  placed  at  60  meter  inter¬ 
vals  along  the  east-west  extent  of  the 
site  and  2  additional  tests  were  exca¬ 
vated  at  the  site's  southern  edge. 
These  tests  indicate  that  about  10  cm 
of  humus  overlies  approximately  20 
cm  of  yellow  sandy  loam.  Underlying 
this  sandy  loam  is  a  matrix  of 
yellowish  sandy  clay.  Artifacts  occur 
in  the  top  two  strata. 

Occupations  at  the  site  may  be 
related  to  those  at  38BK246  and 
38BK241  to  the  west  and  38BK226  to 
the  east.  The  site  lies  completely 
within  the  project  area  and  will  be 
entirely  destroyed  by  dike  and  disposal 
area  construction. 

Woodland  and  Mississippian 
period  components  are  represented  at 
38BK229.  A  Woodland  occupation  is 
indicated  by  27  fabric  marked,  sand 
tempered  sherds  (Cape  Fear  phase) 
and  16  check  stamped,  sand  tempered 
sherds  (Deptford  phase).  Indicative  of 
Mississippian  occupation  at  the  site 
are  15  sand  tempered,  complicated 
stamped  sherds.  These  Mississippian 


potsherds  are  large  in  size  and  were 
found  concentrated  in  a  60  meter 
transect  segment  at  approximately  the 
eastwest  center  of  the  site.  Indeter¬ 
minant  as  to  cultural  period  are  42 
simple  stamped,  12  plain  and  77  worn 
sherds,  all  sand  tempered.  Lithic  arti¬ 
facts  recovered  from  the  site  could 
have  been  manufactured  during  either 
or  both  of  the  Woodland  and  Mississip¬ 
pian  periods.  These  lithics  include  7 
small  projectile  points,  7  bifaces  and 
fragments,  and  1  uniface,  all  of  sand¬ 
stone.  Sandstone  flakes  recovered 
from  38BK229  number  165,  of  which 
70  were  the  specialized  flakes  of 
biface  reduction.  One  quartz  cobble 
hammerstone  completes  the  artifact 
inventory  at  the  site.  Observed,  but 
not  collected  from  the  site,  were 
numerous  tabloid  sandstone  chunks  ex¬ 
hibiting  no  evidence  of  modification, 
several  pieces  of  fire-cracked  rock 
and  several  small  shell  fragments. 

The  artifact  sample  from  the 
site,  consisting  of  a  total  of  181  lithics 
and  189  sherds,  is  indicative  of  a  high 
artifact  density  when  it  is  considered 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
site  was  examined  using  the  subsur¬ 
face  testing  and  opportunistic  survey. 
An  intensively  occupied  village  or  con¬ 
tinually  reoccupied  camp  is  indicated 
for  both  the  Woodland  and  Mississip¬ 
pian  components.  The  site  surely  con¬ 
tains  detailed  culture-history,  sub¬ 
sistence  and  demographic  data  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Woodland  and  Mississippian 
periods  and  thus  would  be  eligible  for 
the  National  Register. 

It  is  recommended  that  excava¬ 
tions  at  38BK229  be  performed  to 
mitigate  the  impact  of  project  con¬ 
struction.  These  excavations  should 
be  carried  out  in  two  stages.  First,  a 
large  series  of  small  sampling  excava- 
tic  „  .at  are  arranged  so  as  to  gather 
precise  data  about  internal  variation 
within  the  site  should  be  made.  Con¬ 
centrations,  activity  areas  and  hope¬ 
fully,  house  clusters,  should  be  iso¬ 
lated  by  this  approach.  Evidence 
described  above  indicates  that  one 
concentration  of  the  Mississippian 


stamped  sherds  (Deptford  phase),  29 
fabric  marked  and  7  cord  marked 
sherds  (Cape  Fear  phase).  A  Mississip- 
pian  period  occupation  is  indicated  by 
3  complicated  stamped  sherds,  as  well 
as  by  the  discovery  of,  in  1  of  the  2 
test  squares  excavated  in  the  tailrace 
access  road,  a  glass  trade  bead  indica¬ 
tive  of  early  historic  trade  with  late 
Mississippian  period  groups.  Indeter¬ 
minant  as  to  Woodland  or  Mississippian 
periods  were  41  simple  stamped 
sherds,  1  dentate  stamped  sherd,  47 
plain  sherds  and  90  worn  sherds. 

Lithic  artifacts  were  numerous, 
although  not  so  numerous  or  in  such  a 
high  proportion  relative  to  ceramics  as 
at  38BK225.  Lithic  remains  recovered 
from  38BK226  include  1  chert  and  6 
sandstone  projectile  points,  t  quartz 
and  6  sandstone  bifaces,  2  sandstone 
unifaces,  1  chert  and  1  sandstone  flake 
tool  and  2  quartz  cobble  hammer- 
stones.  Sandstone  flakes  recovered 
from  the  site  number  139,  of  which  80 
were  of  the  specialized  type  produced 
in  biface  reduction.  Two  chert  flakes 
of  biface  reduction  were  also  dis¬ 
covered.  None  of  the  lithic  artifacts 
was  diagnostic  of  cultural  period, 
although  the  projectile  points  are  all 
small  and  appear  to  be  representative 
of  either  the  Woodland  or  Mississip¬ 
pian  period.  One  small  bone  bead 
completes  the  inventory  of  artifacts 
recovered  from  38BK226. 

38BK226  lies  completely  within 
the  project  rightof-way  and  will  be 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  construc¬ 
tion  of  dikes  and  disposal  areas  to  the 
east  and  west  of  the  access  road  ter¬ 
minus.  A  boat  ramp  planned  for  con¬ 
struction  to  the  northeast  of  38BK226 
may  also  impact  the  site  and  as  stated 
above,  a  large  portion  of  the  site  has 
already  been  destroyed  by  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  access  road.  What  was 
perhaps  the  part  of  the  site  with  the 
highest  artifact  density  is  now 
destroyed  by  the  access  road,  with  the 
only  recovered  information  being  the 
artifacts  discovered  on  its  disturbed 
surface  and  in  two  small  test  pits 
there.  38BK226,  before  its  partial 


destruction,  was  probably  eligible  for 
the  National  Register  because  of  its 
size,  artifact  density,  range  of  cul¬ 
tural  components  and  the  significant 
information  it  could  thus  provide  for 
study  of  prehistory  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  Coastal  Plain. 

Much  of  38BK226  remains  undis¬ 
turbed  at  this  time,  however,  and  a 
large  excavation  and  study  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  mitigate  the  damage  that 
has  been  and  will  be  done  to  the  site. 
Such  excavation  should  be  done  in  two 
phases.  First,  a  large  number  of 
small,  sampling  squares  should  be 
arranged  over  the  site  and  excavated 
so  as  to  provide  a  detailed  picture  of 
the  patterns  of  occupation  at  the  site 
over  different  time  periods.  Particu¬ 
lar  attention  in  this  phase  should  be 
given  to  attempting  to  isolate  house 
clusters  or  other  activity  areas.  Some 
degree  of  internal  temporal  patterning 
at  the  site  is  evident  in  the  survey 
data  (e.g.,  Thom's  Creek  phase  mate¬ 
rials  were  clustered  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  site,  while  Cape  Fear  phase 
sherds  occurred  mostly  in  the  center). 
This  internal  patterning  should  be 
more  evident  in  the  first  stage  inten¬ 
sive  sampling  excavations  and  should 
allow  the  placement  of  second  stage, 
large  block  excavations  at  areas 
determined  to  be  significant  from  a 
temporal  or  behavioral  standpoint. 
Using  this  approach,  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  determine  whether  the  site 
represents  a  large  village  that  was 
occupied  relatively  permanently  or  a 
series  of  small,  successive 
occupations. 

The  second  stage  large  block 
excavations  should  be  located  to  maxi¬ 
mize  discovery  of  houses  and  other 
features  so  as  (1)  to  gather  faunal  and 
floral  data  to  provide  information  on 
seasonality  and  subsistence;  (2)  to 
recover  architectural  and  population 
size  data;  and  (3)  to  examine  closely 
the  indications  of  ordinary  day-to-day 
behavior  that  occurred  near  houses 
(Brockington  1980:67-70). 
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extension  of  the  ridge  also.  Ten  test 
pits  were  excavated  at  38BK226. 
These  included  a  2  foot  test  and  a  .5 
foot  test  in  the  cleared  road  area,  as 
well  as  a  one-meter  square,  two  50  cm 
squares,  and  five  25  cm  tests  east  of 
the  access  road.  In  addition,  three  25 
cm  tests  were  excavated  to  the  west 
of  the  access  road  to  supplement  the 
surface  collection  from  that  area. 

In  all,  38BK226  was  determined 
to  extend  east-west  along  the  Lake 
Mattassee  bluff-ridge  for  over  700 
meters.  Opportunistic  inspection  of 
roads  and  trails,  as  well  as  subsurface 
transect  testing  indicate  that  along 
this  700  meter  length  the  site  reaches 
a  maximum  width  of  about  100  meters 
at  the  access  road,  tapering  to  a  width 
of  about  30  meters  at  the  eastern  and 


western  ends.  In  addition,  38BK226 
may  be  related  to  and  may  have  once 
been  continuous  with  38BK229  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  west.  The  gap  between 
these  two  sites  contains  a  large  drain¬ 
age  ditch  and  adjacent  area  heavily- 
disturbed  by  bulldozers.  This  distur¬ 
bance  could  account  for  the  lack  of 
artifacts  discovered  between  the  two 
sites.  38BK226  may  also  be  related  to 
the  prehistoric  occupations  at 
38BK225  to  the  south. 

Woodland  and  Mississippian 
occupations  are  represented  in  the 
collection  from  38BK226.  The  256 
sherds  that  were  recovered  from  the 
surface  of  the  entire  site  are  all  sand 
tempered.  Representative  of  the 
Woodland  period  are  10  punctated 
sherds  (Thom's  Creek  phase),  8  check 
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A  transhumant,  or  residentially  mobile 
(cf.  Binford  1980)  settlement  pattern  would 
be  represented  archeologically  by  sites 
showing  signs  of  temporary  or  semi¬ 
permanent,  but  not  continuous  occupation 
and  use.  For  the  lower  Coastal  Plain  during 
the  Woodland  and  Mississippian  periods, 
year-round  settlement  in  one  location,  such 
as  in  the  sea  island  area  or  along  one  of  the 
major  drainages,  would  not  be  expected. 

Trinkley  (1975:1  1),  Widmer  (1976a:46), 
Milanich  (et  al.  1976),  and  others  (Fish 
1976;  Brooks  and  Scurry  1978;  Anderson, 
Lee  and  Parler  1979:22-24;  Brockington 
1980;  Brooks  and  Canouts  1982)  have  re¬ 
cently  argued  that  a  model  of  transhumance 
may  be  inappropriate  in  the  lower  Coastal 
Plain.  Instead,  the  possibility  of  year-round 
occupation  in  the  sea  island  area  and  along 
the  interior  river  valleys  is  suggested,  as  the 
ecological  richness  of  both  areas  becomes 
better  understood.  One  alternative  to 
Milanich's  model,  by  Widmer  (1976a:46“47), 
hypothesizes  a  bipartite  pattern  of  exploita¬ 
tion,  with  sedentary  groups  occupying  the 
sea  island  area  and  seminomadic  groups  in 
the  interior: 

It  is  hypothesized  here  that  this 
(estuarine)  ecological  zone  allows  the 
development  of  an  adaptive  system 
which  favored  sedentary  life.  This 
sedentary  existence  is  evidenced  by 
the  large  shell  sites  in  the  estuary 
sector. ..Because  nonestuary  resources 
such  as  deer,  hickory  nuts,  acorns,  and 
migratory  waterfowl  were  also  located 
in  this  sector  there  was  no  need  to 
exploit  the  interior... 

A  separate  adaptive  system  was 
developed  to  exploit  the  relatively 
rich,  but  only  temporarily  available, 
resources  in  the  non-estuary  interior 
regions  of  the  lower  Coastal  Plain. 
Therefore,  a  semi-nomadic  adaptive 
strategy,  possibly  based  on  a  seasonal 
scheduling  pattern,  but  certainly  of 
limited  length  of  habitation  at  any  one 
site,  was  developed.  The  resultant 
settlement  pattern  is  one  of  small 
sites  with  individual  activity  areas 
representative  of  short-term  utiliza¬ 
tion  (Widmer  1 976a:46-47). 


Resolving  archeological  correlates  for 
sedentarv  as  opposed  to  mobile  populations, 
or  for  long-term  as  opposed  to  short-term 
site  use,  have  been  variously  approached  in 
the  general  theoretical  literature  (Yellen 
1977;  Binford  1978,1980)  and  in  the  south¬ 
east  (Morse  1975,1  977;  Bowen  1  977;  House 
and  Ballenger  1976;  Claggett  and  Cable 
1982).  In  the  vicinity  of  the  South  Carolina 
Coastal  Plain  subsistence  remains  have  been 
examined  for  evidence  of  seasonality  at  a 
number  of  locations.  Most  of  these  have 
been  shell  midden  sites  (e.g.,  Trinkley 
1 976b, 1 980a, 1 981c),  where  the  depositional 
environment  favors  preservation,  but  re¬ 
cently  valuable  subsistence  information  has 
been  recovered  at  non-shell  midden  sites, 
from  the  interior  of  the  Coastal  Plain 
(Widmer  1976a:  36-37;  Trinkley  1979; 

Anderson  1979a).  These  findings  prompted 
extensive  flotation/fine  screening  of  feature 
fill  at  Mattassee  Lake,  while  bone  preserva¬ 
tion  was  generally  poor  (Chapter  9),  car¬ 
bonized  plant  remains  were  encountered  in 
moderate  quantities  (Chapter  10). 

Comparison  of  prehistoric  artifact 
assemblages  from  interior  sites  with  re¬ 
mains  from  the  sea  island  zone  may  help 
resolve  questions  about  aboriginal  use,  and 
population  movement  between  the  two 
areas.  The  presence  of  similar  remains, 
such  as  identical  ceramic  styles,  in  the  two 
areas  would  support  population  movement, 
although  it  would  not  conclusively  prove  it. 
The  occurrence  of  completely  different 
assemblages  in  the  two  areas,  particularly  if 
environmentally-imposed  functional  diver¬ 
sity  could  be  controlled  for  would,  in  con¬ 
trast,  argue  against  a  model  of  trans¬ 
humance. 

A  discussion  of  the  research  questions 
outlined  in  this  chapter,  using  data  from 
Mattassee  Lake  and  from  surrounding  sites, 
is  given  in  Chapter  12. 


CHAPTER  5 


FIELD  INVESTIGATIONS  AT  MATTASSEE  LAKE 


INTRODUCTION 

Field  and  laboratory  procedures  used 
during  the  1979  excavations  at  Mattassee 
Lake  and  afterwards  were  selected  specifi¬ 
cally  to  address,  or  operationalize,  the  pro¬ 
ject  research  goals  and  questions  outlined  in 
Chapter  4.  The  procedures  described  here 
formed  the  instruments,  or  the  means,  by 
which  the  project  goals  were  addressed. 
Research  design,  in  this  regard,  is  as  much  a 
process  of  developing  the  methods  for 
answering  questions  as  it  is  developing  the 
questions  themselves  (e.g.,  Hill  1972; 
Redman  1973).  Considerable  effort  was  put 
forth  to  link  general  goals  with  specific 
procedures  throughout  the  course  of  the 
Mattassee  Lake  project,  both  in  the  field 
and  in  the  laboratory.  The  process  was 
highly  flexible,  characterized  by  a  fair 
amount  of  reformulation  as  specific  tech¬ 
niques  or  analyses  were  found  to  work  (or 
not  work).  Some  procedures  and  even 
assumptions  were  revised  or  scrapped  as  the 
project  progressed,  while  others  were 
carried  through  with  minimal  alteration. 
Wherever  possible  both  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  specific  procedures  are 
discussed,  to  help  prevent  the  duplication  of 
mistakes,  and  to  provide  a  guide  where 
things  worked  well.  The  field  and  labora¬ 
tory  procedures  reported  here  are  those 
from  the  1979  testing  and  subsequent  exca¬ 
vation  programs.  Previous  work  along 
Mattassee  Lake  is  reviewed  in  Chapter  3, 
and  in  the  report  on  the  intensive  archeo¬ 
logical  survey  that  initially  located  the  site 
(Brockington  1980). 

THE  1979  TESTING  PROGRAM 

Archeological  testing  operations  were 
conducted  at  the  three  Mattassee  Lake  sites 
from  March  6  through  April  5,  1979.  The 
field  procedures  used,  and  the  general  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  testing,  were  to  some  extent 
dictated  by  the  government's  scope-of- 
services: 


The  contractor  will  prepare  an 
excavation  map  for  each  of  the  three 
sites,  including  any  features  from  any 
occupation  and  conduct  a  controlled 
surface  collection.  The  contractor 
will  also  implement  a  systematic  sub¬ 
surface  testing  program  at  each  site. 
This  testing  program  will  be  designed 
a)  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  sites 
and  provide  controlled  information  on 
the  depth  and  preservation  of  the 
aboriginal  midden,  b)  to  determine  if 
there  remain  any  undisturbed  cultural 
deposits  and/or  features,  and  c)  to 
make  recommendations  concerning 
any  additional  mitigation  needed  at 
these  sites  (IAS  Atlanta  1978;  re¬ 
printed  in  the  Data  Appendix  Volume). 

Notification  of  contract  award  was  made  on 
January  31,  1979,  and  a  reconnaissance  of 
the  Mattassee  Lake  sites  was  conducted  on 
February  6.  All  three  sites  were  found  to  be 
extensively  overgrown  in  brush  and  secon¬ 
dary  stands  of  pines  and  hardwoods,  negat¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  a  controlled  surface 
collection.  The  original  project  research 
design  (which  had  included  provisions  for  a 
controlled  surface  collection)  was  amended, 
with  a  systematic  subsurface  testing  pro¬ 
gram  using  a  20  meter  grid  replacing  the 
proposed  surface  collection. 

Field  activity  during  the  testing  pro¬ 
gram  initially  consisted  of  the  relocation 
and  visual  inspection  of  the  three  site 
scatters,  followed  by  systematic  subsurface 
testing  to  determine  the  depth  and  integrity 
of  the  artifact  bearing  deposits.  Attention 
focused  on  the  context  of  encountered  re¬ 
mains,  with  particular  attention  directed  to 
determining  the  extent  of  natural  and 
cultural  postdepositional  modification  (c.f., 
Schiffer  1976;  Kirkby  and  Kirkby  1  976; 
Anderson  1  980;  Lewarch  and  O'Brien  1981). 
Terrace  deposits  were  examined  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  remains  were  at  or  near 
their  probable  place  of  .  _,n.,toric  loss, 
discard,  or  abandonment.  If  artifacts  or 
features  were  observed  that  supported  such 
a  conclusion,  recommendations  for 
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FIGURE  10 

SITE  38BK226 

ALL  EXCAVATION  UNITS 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALL  ARTIFACTS 
MATTASSEE  LAKE  EXCAVATIONS 


additional  investigations  would  be  sup¬ 
ported.  If  the  deposits  were  found  to  be 
massively  disturbed,  however,  a  negative 
evaluation  would  be  probable.  Massive  dis¬ 
turbance  was  defined  as  deposits  divorced 
from  their  original  context,  lacking  features 
or  other  evidence  for  stratification  or 
association. 

The  1979  testing  program  took 
approximately  1100  hours,  including  40 
hours  of  project  set  up  and  equipment  pre¬ 
paration,  840  hours  of  in-field  site  mapping 
and  testing,  160  hours  of  concomitant 
laboratory  washing,  sorting  and  cataloging, 
and  60  hours  preparing  summary  reports  and 
recommendations.  Field  operations  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  excavation  of  144  systemati¬ 
cally  dispersed  0.5  meter  test  pits  placed  at 
20  meter  intervals  along  the  ridgeline 
demarcating  the  three  sites,  followed  oy  the 
excavation  of  one  or  two  larger  (1.0  by  2.0 
or  2.0  by  2.0  meter)  units  at  each  site 
(Figure  2).  Sixty-four  half-meter  and  two 
2.0  meter  test  units  were  opened  at 
38BK226,  sixty  half-meter  and  one  1.0 
meter  units  were  opened  at  38BK229,  and 
twenty  half-meter  and  one  1.0  by  2.0  meter 
units  were  opened  at  38BK246.  In  all,  148 
excavation  units  were  opened  over  the 
Mattassee  Lake  sites  terrace  during  the 
1979  testing  program. 

Unit  placement  during  the  testing  pro¬ 
gram  was  accomplished  using  a  transit  and 
tape,  and  by  taping  (triangulation)  from 
established  base  lines.  The  units  were  dis¬ 
persed  and  excavated  from  east  to  west 
across  the  terrace,  proceeding  from 
38BK226  to  38BK229  to  38BK246.  The  first 
site  examined,  38BK226,  extended  along  the 
terrace  to  the  east  and  west  of  a  recently 
constructed  Corps  of  Engineer's  access  road 
turnaround  (Figure  10).  The  portion  of  the 
site  to  the  east  of  the  access  road  was 
grown  up  in  mature  hardwoods,  while  the 
area  to  the  west,  which  had  been  logged 
within  the  past  20  years,  was  characterized 
by  nearly  impenetrable  underbrush.  This 
area  of  second  growth  extended  west  from 
the  access  road  for  a  distance  of  approxi¬ 
mately  250  meters,  where  a  deep  ditch 
arbitrarily  separated  site  38BK226  from  site 
38BK229.  The  remainder  of  the  terrace, 
encompassing  sites  38BK229  and  38BK246, 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  logged  in  the 


recent  past  and,  like  the  eastern  ,-nd  if 
38BK226,  was  grown  up  in  hardwoods. 

The  dense  underbrush  over  the  w*-s'ern 
half  of  38BK226  formed  a  considerable 
obstacle  to  dispersing  the  subsurface  exea 
vation  sample.  Fortunately,  as  part  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineer's  K.  diversion 
Canal  construction  effort.  the  entire 
38BK226  area  nad  been  surveyed  using  a  100 
foot  grid  within  the  past  year,  and  a  series 
of  corridors  had  been  cut  through  the  under¬ 
brush  at  50  and  100  foot  intervals.  The 

half-meter  test  units  were  dispersed  at  30 
meter  intervals  along  these  corridors  over 
the  38BK226  area,  and  the  corridor  survey- 
alignment  (283  24'  east  of  magnetic  north) 
was  continued  across  the  remainder  of  the 
terrace,  over  sites  38BK229  and  38BK246. 
On  sites  38BK229  and  38BK246,  where  no 
previous  survey  cuts  had  been  made,  the 
test  units  were  dispersed  entirely  within  a 
20  meter  grid.  By  extending  the  transect 
alignment  from  one  site  to  the  next  (i.e., 
along  a  line  283  24'  east  of  magnetic  north) 
the  entire  terrace  was  placed  onto  the  same 
grid,  with  the  major  east/west  axis  1020 
meters  long. 

Use  of  the  50  and  100  foot  survey 
corridors  at  38BK226,  which  deviated 
slightly  from  the  proposed  20  meter  grid, 
was  done  to  save  field  time;  permission  to 
do  this  was  obtained  from  IAS-Atlanta.  This 
modification  resulted  in  a  very  real  savings: 
all  64  test  units  at  38BK226  were  dispersed 
within  one  day  by  two  people,  while  over  a 
week  was  required  to  establish  the  20  meter 
grid  over  sites  38BK229  and  38BK246  (again, 
using  two  people).  At  these  latter  two  sites, 
which  were  characterized  by  mature  trees, 
the  underbrush  was  not  as  dense  as  at 
38BK226.  In  spite  of  this,  a  great  deal  of 
time  was  expended  clearing  vegetation,  to 
establish  the  survey  corridors  essential  to 
the  accurate  placement  of  the  site  grid  and 
test  units. 

Sixty-four  half-meter  units  were 
opened  at  38BK226,  at  distances  up  to  150 
meters  away  from  the  Mattassee  Lake  back- 
swamp,  on  the  slope  and  crest  of  the 
terrace.  Artifacts  were  found  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  terrace,  but  were 
observed  in  appreciable  quantity  only  on  the 
slope  and  at  the  edge  of  the  terrace  crest. 
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and  not  in  the  flat  areas  away  from  the 
ridge.  This  finding  was  used  to  help  guide 
jnit  placement  at  38BK229  and  38BK246,  by 
focusing  on  the  artifact  rich  zone  first 
noted  at  38BK226.  The  sixty  half-meter 
units  opened  at  38BK229,  and  the  twenty 
units  opened  at  38BK246,  were  placed  at 
distances  of  from  10  to  80  meters  from  the 
terrace/backswamp  margin. 

The  half-meter  test  units  opened  dur¬ 
ing  the  testing  program  were  removed  in  20 
cm  levels,  with  all  of  the  fill  dry  screened 
through  1/4  inch  mesh.  Features  were 
drawn  upon  recognition,  with  the  fill  pro- 
venienced  separately.  It  was  usually  not 
possible  to  recognize  feature  boundaries, 
however,  until  light,  subhumus  soils  were 
observed  in  the  walls  or  floor.  Field  notes 
detailing  excavation  procedure,  strati¬ 
graphy,  feature  and  artifact  density,  and 
general  environmental  conditions  around  the 
unit  (i.e.,  slope,  vegetation)  were  recorded 
for  each  test.  Floor  plans,  feature  dia¬ 
grams,  and  field  notes  were  recorded  in 
mining  transit  books  (Dietzgen  No.  S422V) 
with  water  resistant  paper.  Whenever  pos¬ 
sible  the  test  units  were  placed  exactly  20 
meters  apart.  Surveyor  wire  flags  were 
used  to  delimit  the  grid  corners  (where  the 
test  pits  were  to  be  dug),  and  were  marked 
with  the  unit  number  upon  placement.  In 
areas  where  the  terrain  was  disturbed  or 
otherwise  inaccessible  (i.e.,  if  a  unit  flag 
fell  on  a  stump  or  in  a  firebreak),  the 
nearest  undisturbed  ground  was  selected. 
The  azimuth  and  distance  of  the  pit  from 
the  flag  was  then  recorded  using  a  Brunton 
compass  and  a  tape. 

During  the  testing  operations  artifacts 
were  bagged  in  plastic  "zip-lock  bags"  with 
provenience  data  recorded  on  3x5"  yellow 
cards  with  a  permanent  marker;  these  cards 
were  placed  in  the  bag  and  returned  to  a 
field  laboratory  established  at  the  Corps 
headquarters  each  afternoon.  All  artifacts 
were  washed  from  one  to  three  days  after 
entering  the  lab,  and  assigned  permanent 
provenience/catalog  numbers  employing  the 
svstem  in  use  at  the  Institute  of  Archeology 
and  Anthropology  at  the  Universitv  of  South 
Carolina,  the  proposed  curatorial  institu¬ 
tion.  The  rapid  turnaround  permitted  close 
examination  of  the  cleaned  assemblage  on  a 
day  to  day  basis,  helping  the  field  operations 


by  permitting  quick  identification  of  com¬ 
ponents  and  raw  materials  in  the  areas  being 
opened.  All  recovered  artifacts  had  been 
washed,  bagged,  and  assigned  provenience 
numbers  by  April  5,  1979,  the  last  day  of  the 
testing. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  TESTING 

The  1977  survey  and  testing  program 
had  documented  the  presence  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  artifact  scatter  along  the  margin  of 
Mattassee  Lake  (Brockington  1  980).  The 
1979  testing  program  was  undertaken  to 
provide  additional,  more  precise  information 
on  the  location,  content,  and  context  of 
these  remains  to  determine  whether  addi¬ 
tional  data  recovery  was  warranted.  The 
results  of  the  fieldwork  were  used  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  series  of  mitigation  recommenda¬ 
tions,  which  were  forwarded  to  IAS-Atlanta 
for  their  consideration.  This  occurred  in 
April  1979,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
testing  program.  The  field  laboratory 
operations  were  therefore  essential,  per¬ 
mitting  the  rapid  (if  preliminary)  examina¬ 
tion  and  interpretation  of  the  data 
assemblage. 

The  dispersed  half-meter  test  pits 
proved  to  be  an  extremely  effective  method 
for  locating  artifact  concentrations  along 
the  terrace  (e.g.,  Figure  10).  A  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  artifacts  were  recovered  in  the  half¬ 
meter  units,  including  pottery,  debitage, 
cracked  rock,  and  other  remains  (Table  2). 
Artifacts  were  encountered  all  along  the 
lake  margin,  with  most  of  the  materials 
found  in  a  series  of  concentrations  on  the 
terrace  slopes,  usually  between  the  7.0  and 
9.0  meter  contour  intervals.  These  eleva¬ 
tions,  from  3  to  5  meters  above  the 
Mattassee  Lake/Santee  River  swamp, 
corresponded  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
terrace,  roughly  20  to  60  meters  away  from 
the  terrace  margin.  A  clear  preference  for 
this  area  was  indicated  all  along  the 
terrace,  a  pattern  additionally  confirmed 
during  the  final  construction  operations. 
After  all  the  fieldwork  had  been  completed, 
canal  construction  exposed  the  terrace  sur¬ 
face  up  'n  200  meters  awav  from  the  lake  in 
many  areas;  this  cleared  zone  was  revisited 
and  surface  collected  on  several  occasions, 
and  was  found  to  be  generally  artifact  free 
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ARTIFACTS  AND  OTHER  MATERIAL  RECOVERED  IN  THE  HALF-METER 
'EST  ON  ITS  AT  MATTASSEE  LAKE  IN  1979  ■ 

SUMMARY  DATA 


Category 

Site 

J38K225 

Site 

28BK229 

Site 

138K246 

Total 

Qrtnoauartzi  te 

3eoi tage 

1,328 

2,706 

1,453 

6,387 

ixoti c  Qeoitage  118 

116 

36 

320 

3»*ojec:i  le 

3omts 

14 

15 

3 

32 

Jtfter  ’ools 

jna  Cores 

29 

15 

16 

59 

3otiery 

’2? 

361 

'65 

1,753 

3axea  Clay 

lojects 

i.Sq 

2.4g 

79. 3g 

30. 3g 

up  away 

from  the  lower  slopes 

.  The  system- 

atically 

dispersed 

half-meter 

units 

opened 

during  the  1979  testing  program  document 
this  patterning  with  controlled  excavation 
samples. 

Test  units  opened  within  10  to  20 
meters  of  the  swamp  margin  typically  con¬ 
tained  few  if  any  artifacts,  even  when  taken 
to  considerable  depth.  Where  artifacts  were 
found  the  deposits  were  thin  (10-20  cm), 
with  no  evidence  for  feature  or  midden 
staining  encountered.  The  artifact  bearing 
deposits  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  terrace  in 
this  same  area  were  also  overlain  by  20  or 
more  centimeters  of  alluvium,  predomi¬ 
nantly  silts  and  clays  that  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  recent  flooding.  Much  of  this 
alluvium  may  postdate  the  construction  of 
Lake  Marion  in  the  1940s.  During  the  March 
1979  testing  program,  for  example,  the 
water  level  in  Mattassee  Lake  fluctuated 
markedly,  in  response  to  release  of  water 
from  the  dam.  At  its  highest  level  the 
water  almost  reached  the  turnaround 
(corresponding  to  the  7.0  meter  contour 
interval  on  the  site  maps),  filling  most  of 
the  firebreak  on  38BK229  and  covering 
much  of  the  lower  terrace  margin,  including 


Category 

Site 

38BK226 

Site 

388K229 

Site 

]88K24o 

rota! 

Cracked 

Quartz 

19 

22 

13 

54 

ferruginous 

Sandstone 

339. lg 

56. 2g 

13. 9g 

409. 2g 

Bone 

12 

1 

0 

13 

r  1  red  Clay 

135. 6g 

115. 3g 

34.  4g 

2S5. 3g 

Cracned 

3ock 

1 5 , 382 . 4g 

15,373. 3g 

2,370. 3g 

34,33G.4q 

Number  of 

Jn  i  t  s 

54 

50 

20 

:  44 

a  number  of  test  units.  These  fluctuations, 
which  last  several  days  or  weeks,  appear  to 
be  the  source  of  the  alluvium  capping  the 
deposits  on  the  lower  slope;  the  absence  of 
fine  grained  alluvial  deposits  in  the  artifact 
bearing  deposits  suggests  that  similar  ex¬ 
tended  flooding  (or  at  least  deposition)  did 
not  occur  during  the  prehistoric  era. 

The  soil  profile  in  this  area  is  des¬ 
cribed  in  Chapter  2  (Figure  5);  the  low 
incidence  of  fine  particles  suggests  that 
flooding  was  infrequent  and/or  of  relatively 
short  duration. 

The  terrace  slopes,  from  20  to  60 
meters  away  from  the  backswamp,  in  con¬ 
trast,  was  generally  characterized  by  deeper 
(30-50  cm  thick)  artifact  bearing  deposits, 
with  a  much  higher  density  of  remains. 
Units  opened  on  the  higher  slopes  and  crest 
of  the  terrace,  60  or  more  meters  away 
from  the  swamp,  had  shallow  (10-20  cm 
thick),  largely  sterile  soil  deposits  resting  on 
reddish  orange  compact  clays.  The  area 
selected  for  aboriginal  use  along  the  ter¬ 
race,  therefore,  appears  to  have  been  a 
fairly  narrow  band  40  or  so  meters  wide, 
located  just  above  the  level  of  all  but  the 
severest  of  floods. 
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A  number  of  unusually  rich  concentra¬ 
tions  of  artifacts  and  features  were  noted 
within  the  general  scatter  defining  the  three 
sites,  all  within  the  zone  from  roughly  20  to 
60  meters  from  the  backswamp.  These  were 
generally  defined  during  the  testing  pro¬ 
gram,  and  were  more  precisely  located  later 
in  the  spring  with  the  production  of  a  series 
of  computer  generated  artifact  density- 
distribution  maps  (SYMAPS)  (e.g.,  Figure 
10).  Each  concentration  was  flagged  off  the 
last  day  of  the  testing,  using  nylon  string 
and  red  tape,  to  prevent  loss  due  to  con¬ 
struction  and  clearing  activity,  which  was 
occurring  by  this  time  in  the  area.  This 
proved  to  be  a  fortunate  decision,  since 
massive  clearing  occurred  over  the  terrace 
area  in  April  and  May  of  1979,  between  the 
close  of  the  testing  and  the  start  of  the 
final  excavations.  Over  much  of  the  terrace 
only  the  areas  that  hid  been  taped  off  were 
left  undisturbed,  and  in  some  places  small 
portions  of  the  flagged  area  had  been 
damaged  (i.e.,  around  TU21  at  site 
38BK226).  The  entire  western  end  of 
38BK226,  in  fact,  had  been  leveled  and 
fenced  off,  and  was  being  used  as  the  field 
headquarters  and  staging  area  for  one  of  the 
project  contractors,  Higgerson-Buchanan 
Inc.  All  of  this  had  been  anticipated  (hence 
the  flagging),  but  was  nonetheless  a  shock 
when  first  observed;  fortunately  little  real 
damage  had  occurred  to  any  of  the  flagged 
areas,  and  the  contractors  themselves  were 
especially  cooperative  over  the  remainder 
of  the  excavations. 

Site  38BK226  Testing  Results 

At  site  38BK226  major  artifact  con¬ 
centrations  were  observed  to  both  the  east 
and  west  of  the  paved  access  road  turn¬ 
around  (Figure  10).  The  concentrations 
were  (typically)  characterized  by  several 
times  the  artifact  density  observed  else¬ 
where  along  the  terrace,  with  somewhat 
deeper,  artifact  bearing  deposits  and  occa¬ 
sional  midden  or  feature  staining  noted. 
The  highest  artifact  density  on  the  site  was 
noted  to  the  east  of  the  turnaround,  in  an 
area  roughly  30  m  (N/S)  by  100  m  (E/W)  on 
the  north  (backswamp)  side  of  a  long  ridge 
running  between  the  lake  and  a  small  tribu¬ 
tary.  Upon  closer  examination  this  was 
found  to  actually  reflect  two  concentra¬ 
tions,  one  about  30  meters  in  diameter 


around  test  units  51,52,60  and  61,  and  the 
other  about  20  meters  in  diameter  centered 
on  test  units  53  and  54.  A  third,  smaller 
concentration  was  located  80  meters  further 
east,  at  a  point  on  the  ridgeline  around  test 
unit  58.  The  intermediate  concentration, 
around  TU's  53  and  54,  was  where  a  large 
block  unit  was  opened  later  in  the  year. 

A  patchy  midden  stain  characterized 
by  mottled  dark  grayish-brown  soil 
(10YR3/2)  was  observed  from  10  to  20  cm  in 
depth  in  a  number  of  the  test  units  to  the 
east  of  the  turnaround.  Possible  pit  or 
hearth  features  were  also  noted  in  a  number 
of  the  units,  but  these  were  difficult  to 
document  given  the  small  size  of  the  exca¬ 
vations.  A  two  meter  unit  (EU1)  was  opened 
in  the  vicinity  of  TU53  during  the  testing, 
but  failed  to  delimit  any  features.  A 
Guilfordlike  point  and  a  crude  bifacial  tool 
were  located  at  a  depth  of  about  30  cm  in 
the  unit,  however,  and  the  deposits  in 
several  of  the  units  opened  in  this  area  were 
found  to  exhibit  fair  stratification.  Recog¬ 
nizable  components  identified  in  the  con¬ 
centrations  to  the  east  of  the  turnaround 
during  the  1979  testing  program  dated  to 
the  Early  Archaic  (based  on  a  quartz  Palmer 
point  found  at  48  cm  in  TU52),  the  Middle 
Archaic  (the  Guilford-like  point  found  in 
EU1  at  30  cm),  the  Late  Archaic  (identified 
by  the  presence  of  Thom's  Creek  Punctate 
and  Refuge  Dentate  Stamped  pottery  found 
in  several  of  the  units  from  20  to  40  cm), 
and  the  Woodland  (based  on  the  presence  of 
linear  check  stamped,  fabric  impressed,  and 
simple  stamped  pottery  in  the  upper  levels 
of  most  of  the  units). 

On  the  western  side  of  38BK226  three 
small  concentrations  were  recognized,  in  an 
area  roughly  50  meters  in  diameter  located 
some  100  meters  northwest  of  the  turn¬ 
around  (Figure  10).  These  concentrations, 
centering  on  (and  defined  by)  test  units 
21,29  and  31,  were  characterized  by  simple 
stamped  and  fabric  impressed  ceramic 
assemblages,  and  were  interpreted  as  Middle 
or  Late  Woodland  in  age.  A  two  meter  unit 
(EU2)  was  opened  in  this  area  during  the 
testing  but  failed  to  document  the  presence 
of  features.  During  the  subsequent,  mitiga¬ 
tion  stage  excavations,  several  additional 
two  meter  units  were  opened  in  this  general 
area  (EU's  2731),  in  an  effort  to  further 
define  these  components. 
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Site  38BK229  Testing  Results 

At  38BK229  two  major  concentrations 
were  recognized  during  the  testing,  at  the 
eastern  and  western  ends  of  the  site  (Figure 
11).  A  third,  smaller  concentration  was 
later  resolved,  between  test  units  18  and  20 
in  the  east-central  part  of  the  site;  during 
the  testing  program  this  had  been  assumed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  eastern  concentration. 
The  eastern  concentration,  which  measured 
approximately  80  meters  (E/W)  by  40  meters 
(M/S),  was  characterized  by  deep  (40-60  cm) 
deposits.  Woodland  pottery,  and  possible 
features.  A  Late  Archaic  Thom’s  Creek 
Finger  Pinched,  var.  Awendaw,  sherd  was 
recovered  in  TU4,  a  finding  which  prompted 
further  testing  and  that  ultimately  led  to 
the  excavation  of  a  small  block  unit  in  the 
area  later  in  the  year.  Two  possible  post¬ 
molds  were  noted  in  TU45,  in  the  central 
concentration,  and  a  one  meter  pit  opened 
adjacent  to  the  test  unit  revealed  a  t h ird 
circular  stain,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  a 
structure.  A  small  block  was  opened  in  this 
area  during  the  subsequent  season;  unfortun¬ 
ately  conclusive  evidence  for  structures  was 
not  detected.  The  western  concentration  at 
38BK229  was  defined  primarily  by  a  high 
artifact  density  in  TU's  33,  37,  and  52.  This 
concentration,  like  the  one  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  site,  was  characterized  by  fairly 
deep  deposits,  Woodland  period  pottery,  and 
possible  features.  Two  2-meter  units  were 
eventually  opened  in  this  area,  during  the 
summer  1979  excavations,  and  did  locate 
several  features.  A  small  shell  midden  was 
also  observed  near  the  west  end  of  38BK229. 
This  feature  was  a  small  (predominantly) 
surface  scatter  of  shell  fragments,  roughly 
two  to  three  meters  in  diameter  and  about 
five  centimeters  thick.  The  midden  was 
probed  in  several  places  with  a  shovel,  to 
determine  its  extent  and  content.  Several 
pieces  of  glass,  and  metal  historic  debris 
were  mixed  in  with  the  shell,  which  was 
identified  as  oyster.  The  general  area  had 
been  used  as  a  fishing  camp  in  the  early  part 
of  the  centurv,  and  the  shell  midden 
apparently  dated  from  that  period. 

Site  38BK246  Testing  Results 

At  the  third  site  examined  during  the 
testing  program,  38BK246,  two  major  arti¬ 
fact  concentrations  were  recognized,  one  on 


each  side  of  a  small  stream  channel  bisect¬ 
ing  the  scatter  (Figure  12).  The  concentra¬ 
tion  to  the  west  of  the  stream  centered  on 
TUI  7,  where  a  large  amount  of  ortho¬ 
quartzite  debitage  (N=703)  was  recovered  in 
the  half-meter  unit.  A  two  meter  unit 
(EU11)  was  opened  in  this  area  the  next 
field  season,  in  an  effort  to  further  define 
the  concentration.  The  second  concentra¬ 
tion  detected  at  38BK246  during  the  testing 
program  was  located  to  the  east  of  the 
tributary,  and  centered  on  several  test  units 
(11,12  and  15)  near  the  swamp  margin.  The 
assemblage  from  this  area  was  dominated  by 
plain  and  simple  stamped  pottery,  and  was 
interpreted  as  an  "apparent  Early  Woodland 
assemblage"  during  the  testing.  This  esti¬ 
mate,  based  primarily  on  the  associated 
ceramics,  was  found  to  be  a  thousand  or 
more  years  off  when  enough  evidence  was 
accumulated  to  place  these  finishes  into  the 
Late  Woodland.  A  one  by  two  meter  unit 
opened  near  TUI 2  during  the  testing  re¬ 
covered  a  number  of  these  sherds,  plus 
baked  clay  object  fragments  and  two  con¬ 
tracting  stemmed  points,  further  suggesting 
an  early  date  for  the  overall  assemblage. 
Ultimately  ten  2-meter  units  were  opened 
in  this  area,  during  the  summer  excavation 
program,  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  nature 
of  the  concentration. 


PREPARATION  FOR  THE 
1979  EXCAVATION  PROGRAM 

A  summary  report  on  the  1  979  testing 
program  and  a  series  of  recommendations 
for  further  work  along  Mattassee  Lake  were 
forwarded  to  IAS-Atlanta  on  April  6,  1979, 
three  days  after  the  close  of  the  testing 
program.  The  recommendations  called  for 
the  excavation  and  analysis  of  enough  mate¬ 
rial  to  adequately  document  the  variability 
and  content  of  each  of  the  major  concentra¬ 
tions  discovered  during  the  testing.  The 
excavation  of  60  two  meter  units  was  pro¬ 
posed,  with  the  units  placed  both  individ¬ 
ually  and  in  blocks  along  the  terrace.  Con¬ 
comitant  in-field  screening,  washing,  and 
flotation  activity,  and  laboratory  Stirling, 
cataloging,  and  bulk  analysis  were  also  pro¬ 
posed.  All  of  the  units  were  to  be  opened  in 
10  cm  levels,  with  the  fill  dry  screened 
through  1,4  inch  mesh.  Soil  and  flotation 
samples  would  be  collected  from  represen¬ 
tative  strata  and  feature  areas. 
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At  38BK226  it  was  initially  recom¬ 
mended  that  at  least  40  two  meter  units  be 
opened,  30  to  the  east  of  the  turnaround  and 
10  to  the  west.  The  30  units  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  site  would  document  the  strati¬ 
fied  Early  Archaic  through  Woodland  assem¬ 
blages  found  in  that  area  during  the  testing. 
The  10  units  recommended  for  the  western 
part  of  the  site  were  to  document  the 
apparent  later  Woodland  materials  found  in 
this  area.  At  38BK229  10  two  meter  units 
were  recommended,  to  help  clarify  the 
nature  of  the  Woodland  concentrations  re¬ 
cognized  during  the  testing.  At  the  third 
site,  38BK246,  a  block  of  10  two  meter  units 
was  recommended,  to  help  document  the 
Woodland  concentration  noted  immediately 
to  the  east  of  the  small  tributary  bisecting 
the  site.  In  all,  the  excavation  of  60  two 
meter  units  was  recommended.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  were  reviewed  by  IAS  Atlanta, 
and  after  spirited  discussion  a  field  effort 
based  on  the  excavation  of  46  units  was 
funded,  consisting  of  30  units  at  38BK226,  6 
at  38BK229,  and  10  at  38BK246.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  summer  excavation  program 
funding  was  obtained  for  another  10  units  at 
38BK229,  for  a  final  total  of  56  two  meter 
squares,  in  close  agreement  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  recommendations. 


THE  1979  EXCAVATION  PROGRAM: 
GENERAL  FIELD  PROCEDURES 

Final  field  investigations  at  the 
Mattassee  Lake  sites  were  conducted  from 
May  28  through  August  10,  1979.  Counting 
the  larger  units  opened  during  the  testing,  in 
all  59  two  meter  units  were  opened  at  the 
sites;  31  at  33BK226,  17  at  38BK229,  and  11 
at  38BK246.  Three  block  units  were  opened, 
one  at  each  site,  and  a  series  of  units  were 
opened  singly  or  in  small  groups  at  a  number 
of  other  locations  along  the  terrace.  To 
accommodate  the  construction  schedule,  the 
western  end  of  the  terrace,  in  the  vicinity 
of  38BK246,  was  examined  first.  A  block  of 
10  two  meter  units  was  opened  around  one 
of  tiie  test  units,  and  when  this  was  com¬ 
pleted  (in  mid-.June)  work  shifted  to 
38BK226  and  38BK229.  Work  concentrated 
on  the  large  block  at  38BK226,  with  scat¬ 
tered  testing  undertaken  concurrently  at 
38BK229.  The  block  at  38BK229  was  the 
last  opened,  in  late  July  and  early  August, 


and  when  it  was  completed  fieldwork 
ceased. 

A  standardized  series  of  field  proce¬ 
dures  were  employed  during  the  excava¬ 
tions.  The  areas  examined  were  first 
cleared  with  chain  saws  and  brush  axes  and 
then  sprayed  with  a  malathion  solution  to 
discourage  mosquitoes  and  gnats,  which 
were  present  in  abundance.  Units  were  laid 
out  along  cardinal  directions,  and  in  the 
areas  of  the  blocks  a  two  meter  grid  was 
dispersed  using  a  transit  and  tapes.  Grid 
and  unit  corners  were  marked  with  2  foot 
pine  stakes  (1  inch  by  24  inch  by  1/2  inch) 
that  were  cut  at  a  local  lumber  yard. 
Ground  surface  elevations  were  obtained  at 
each  stake,  to  provide  fine-grained  contours 
of  the  areas  excavated.  All  of  the  units 
were  opened  in  arbitrary  5  or  10  cm  levels, 
using  the  ground  surface  at  one  of  the 
corners  (typically  the  northwest)  as  a 
reference.  Line  levels  and  tapes  were  used 
to  maintain  depth  control  with  1/16  inch 
nylon  string  used  with  the  levels  and  to  lay 
out  the  unit.  Balks  were  left  in  the  corners 
of  each  unit,  to  hold  the  stakes  in  place  and 
provide  a  stratigraphic  column  once  the 
surrounding  units  were  removed.  All  fill 
was  passed  through  1/4  inch  mesh,  using  3 
foot  x  3  foot  screen  frames  suspended  from 
tripods  by  half  inch  nylon  rope.  The  tripods 
were  10  to  12  foot  saplings  stripped  of 
branches  and  lashed  together,  providing  a 
strong,  flexible  support  that  was  easily 
portable. 

An  attempt  to  establish  water  screen¬ 
ing  operations  failed  dismally.  The  water  in 
Mattassee  Lake  was  too  far  away,  and  the 
flow  in  the  streams  near  the  38BK226  and 
38BK246  blocks  wasn't  sufficient;  the  pump 
dried  up  these  "tributaries"  after  a  few 
minutes  operation.  An  attempt  to  sink  a 
well  point,  at  38BK246,  also  failed  when  the 
pipe  failed  to  penetrate  the  sandstone  debris 
overlying  the  aquifer.  Fortunately  the  arti¬ 
fact  bearing  deposits  along  the  terrace  were 
characterized  by  a  gravelly  sandy  loam, 
which  proved  quite  easy  to  dry  screen. 

The  soil  profiles  along  the  terrace 
were  quite  uniform,  consisting  of  a  thin 
humus  zone  grading  quickly  into  coarse  verv 
pale  brown  sands,  underlain  at  various 
depths  by  compact  reddish-brown  silts  and 
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FIGURE  12 
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clays.  A  number  of  soil  samples  from 
profiles  and  features  in  the  excavation  units 
were  processed,  with  pH,  particle  size,  and 
color  recorded,  and  brief  textural  descrip¬ 
tions  prepared.  This  information  is  sum¬ 
marized  in  Chapter  2  in  a  review  of  the 
immediate  terrace  environment.  Artifact 
bearing  deposits  near  the  crest  of  the  ter¬ 
race  were  generally  quite  shallow,  with 
those  on  the  slopes  thicker  and  character- 
ized  by  progressively  deeper  sands. 

A  series  of  forms  documented  the 
field  data  recovery  activity.  A  master  list 
was  kept  recording  the  location  and  date 
each  unit  was  opened,  and  a  similar  list  was 
kept  for  features.  This  precluded  duplica¬ 
tion,  and  provided  a  quick  review  of  the 
proveniences  opened  to  date.  Special  color- 
coded  forms  were  used  for  unit  levels 
(white)  and  features  (blue);  each  form  was 
four  pages  long  and  required  approximately 
half  an  hour  to  fill  out.  Artifacts  were 
placed  in  plastic  "zip-lock"  bags  in  the  field. 
A  3x5  card  with  relevant  provenience  data, 
written  using  a  waterproof  marker,  was 
placed  in  each  bag.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
each  bag  was  assigned  a  number  (which  was 
written  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the 
3x5  card)  and  logged  into  a  master  bag  list 
(color-coded  yellow).  This  record  proved  an 
invaluable  inventory,  and  was  used  to  keep 
track  of  the  washing  and  cataloging  process. 
Keeping  a  record  of  the  bags  also  helped 
resolve  problems.  In  a  few  cases  (usually  on 
extremely  hot  days)  the  cards  were  incom¬ 
pletely  filled  out;  with  the  bag  list  it  was 
possible  to  quickly  determine  where  the 
material  came  from.  A  similar  list,  for 
special  samples  (i.e.,  soil  and  flotation),  was 
also  kept  during  the  project  (color-coded 
blue)  and,  like  the  bag  list,  proved  quite 
useful.  The  special  samples  were  typically 
kept  in  larger  plastic  bags  (usually  garbage 
bags),  and  were  documented  using  a  3x5 
card  and  a  folded  piece  of  aluminum  foil 
placed  in  the  fill.  The  use  of  both  a  card 
and  the  foil  label  was  warranted  by  the 
da mp ness  of  the  soil,  which  occasionally 
caused  the  card  to  tear. 

The  fill  in  the  units  was  shovel 
.skimmed,  with  troweis  and  brushes  used 
when  features  were  encountered.  Features 
at  the  Mattassee  Lake  sites  were  defined  by 
concentrations  of  charcoal,  rock.  or 


artifacts.  The  charcoal  staining  was 
typically  faint  and  somewhat  diffuse, 
indicative  of  a  poor  preservation  environ¬ 
ment.  A  total  of  84  features  were  identi¬ 
fied  during  the  excavations,  many  of  which 
were  interpreted  as  the  remains  of  abori¬ 
ginal  hearths  (Table  3).  It  should  be  noted 
that  considerably  more  stains  were  encoun¬ 
tered  than  were  interpreted  or  excavated  as 
features,  although  all  disturbances  were  re¬ 
corded  in  the  field  notes.  Burned  tree 
stumps  and  roots  were  encountered 
frequently,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
faint,  amorphous  stains  that  defied  interpre¬ 
tation.  These  stains  are  recorded  on  the 
level  sheets  accompanying  the  block  unit 
excavation  descriptions. 

Considerable  effort  was  expended 
piece-plotting  all  large  or  unusual  items 
encountered  in  the  units,  including  projec¬ 
tile  points,  tools,  large  sherds,  cores,  frag¬ 
ments  of  steatite,  large  rocks,  and  con¬ 
centrations  of  material.  The  depth  below 
both  the  unit  datum  and  local  ground  sur¬ 
face  were  taken  (the  two  depths  sometimes 
differed  by  a  few  centimeters  if  the  unit 
was  on  a  slope).  Particular  attention  to 
piece-plotting  followed  from  research 
interests  in  both  site  chronology  and  func¬ 
tion.  Precise  vertical  measurements  were 
considered  essential  to  the  eventual 
temporal  ordering  of  the  projectile  point 
and  ceramic  assemblage.  Horizontal  control 
was  considered  important  to  eventual 
activity  reconstruction,  and  to  delimiting 
associations  between  artifacts  and  with 
features.  Piece-plotting  was  intensified 
when  features  were  examined  to  determine 
as  accurately  as  possible  the  context  of 
possible  associated  artifacts.  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  essential  to  the  accurate  dating  of 
site  features,  using  diagnostic  artifacts  as 
temporal  indicators.  It  was  also  crucial  to 
the  absolute  dating  of  the  artifacts  them¬ 
selves;  radiocarbon  analyses,  for  example, 
could  only  be  warranted  if  an  indisputable 
association  of  the  artifact  with  the  charcoal 
to  be  dated  occurred. 

When  features  were  encountered  they 
were  pedestailed  and  then  carefully  cleaned 
off  or  sectioned.  Fill  was  troweled  into 
piastic  trash  sacks  for  later  flotation 
(Figure  13).  When  features  were  large  or 
unusual,  or  contained  potentially  datable 
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The  completed  block  unit  at  site  38BK226, 
Mattassee  Lake,  view  to  northwest. 
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Gridding  operations  at  site  38BK226.  The  shape  of 

the  block  was  dictated  to  some  extent  by  existing  tree  cores. 
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formal  tools,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Data 
Appendix  Volume. 


FEATURE  1 

Feature  1  was  a  circular  charcoal 
stain  approximately  80  cm  in  diameter 
encountered  immediately  below  the  root 
mat  in  the  northwest  corner  of  EU6  (Figure 
34).  The  feature  was  well  defined  and 
basin-shaped,  varying  in  depth  from  2  to  10 
cm.  Artifacts  recovered  in  the  fill  included 
24  sherds,  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
cracked  rock  (842.9  grams)  and  ortho- 
quartzite  debitage  (N=132),  and  a  minor 
amount  of  fired  clay  (3.0  grams)  and  exotic 
debitage.  The  pottery  recovered  from  the 
fill  included  one  Santee  Simple  Stamped, 
three  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed,  three 
Woodland  Plain,  and  one  Thom's  Creek  Plain 
sherds.  Two  flotation  samples  taken  from 
the  fill  were  processed,  revealing  several 
species  of  wood  charcoal,  including  hickory 
(Carva  sp.),  pine  (Pinus  sp.),  and  the  white 
oak  group  (Quercus  sp.),  and  a  fair  number 
of  hickory  nutshell  fragments  (Chapter  10). 
The  size,  shape,  and  contents  of  the  feature, 
particularly  the  presence  of  wood  charcoal 
from  several  species,  argues  for  interpre¬ 
tation  as  a  fire  hearth.  Given  the  shallow 
depth  at  which  the  stain  began,  and  the 
presence  of  Santee  Simple  Stamped  pottery, 
the  feature  appears  to  date  to  the  Late 
Woodland  period. 


FEATURE  2 

This  feature  was  an  oval  basin-shaped 
charcoal  stain  recognized  at  a  depth  of  15 
cm  in  the  southeast  corner  of  EU6  (Figure 
34).  Feature  8  measured  37  cm  (N/S)  by  32 
cm  (E/W)  and  varied  in  depth  from  1  to  3 
cm.  A  single  Santee  Simple  Stamped  sherd 
and  a  minor  amount  of  cracked  rock  (20.3 
grams)  were  recovered  in  the  fill.  The 
feature  is  interpreted  as  a  probable  Late 
Woodland  period  hearth  remnant. 


FEATURE  3 

Feature  3  was  an  irregular,  roughlv 
oval-shaped  charcoal  stain  first  recognized 
just  below  the  root  mat  in  the  center  of 


EU6.  The  feature  measured  44  cm  (N/S)  by 
65  cm  (E/W),  and  varied  in  depth  from  1  to  4 
cm.  A  small  circular  charcoal  stain  about 
10  cm  in  diameter  occurred  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  Feature  3,  and  extended  roughly  5 
cm  below  the  feature.  This  smaller  stain 
may  have  been  a  post  or  root  mold;  its 
relationship  to  the  main  body  of  the  stain  is 
unknown.  The  fill  from  Feature  3  was 
floated,  yielding  a  number  of  small  Santee 
Simple  Stamped  (N=2),  Cape  Fear  Fabric 
Impressed  (N=2)  and  nondiagnostic  (N=5) 
sherds,  together  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
cracked  rock  (259.7  grams),  and  minor 
amounts  of  fired  clay  (4.3  grams)  and  ortho- 
quartzite  debitage  (N=21).  Feature  3  is 
somewhat  poorly  defined,  rendering  precise 
identification  difficult.  It  is  tentatively 
interpreted  as  a  hearth  remnant,  of  probable 
Late  Woodland  age. 


FEATURE  4 

Feature  4  was  a  cluster  of  12  fairly 
large  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed  (N=ll) 
and  Santee  Simple  Stamped  (N=l)  sherds 
(weighing  397.9  grams)  found  from  10  to  15 
cm  below  the  surface  in  the  southwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  EU5  (Figure  34).  No  charcoal  or 
other  staining  was  noted  around  the  sherds, 
which  came  from  an  area  roughly  60  cm  in 
diameter.  The  fabric  impressed  pottery 
includes  parts  of  at  least  two  different 
vessels;  the  single  Santee  Simple  Stamped 
sherd  may  or  may  not  be  associated  (i.e., 
temporally  contemporaneous)  with  the  fab¬ 
ric  impressed  material.  The  cluster  app  ars 
to  represent  secondary  refuse  (e.g.,  Schiffer 
1976:30),  debris  relocated  from  the  original 
place  of  breakage.  The  vessels  the  sherds 
derive  from  appear  to  have  been  large  jars, 
with  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  original 
vessels  represented  by  the  cluster.  Feature 
4  is  tentatively  dated  to  the  Middle  Wood¬ 
land,  based  on  the  large  quantity  of  fabric 
impressed  pottery  noted,  although  the  single 
sherd  of  Santee  Simple  Stamped  ware  may 
suggest  a  somewhat  later  date,  in  the  Late 
Woodland. 


FEATURE  5 

Feature  5  was  a  cluster  of  15  large 
Woodland  Plain  (N=l),  Cape  Fear  Fabric 


The  irregular  shape  of  the  block  was 
dictated  to  some  extent  by  existing  trees, 
and  by  a  policy  of  chasing  features  or 
apparent  occupation  surfaces  (Figures 
16,17).  While  in  retrospect  a  more  regular 
unit  shape  would  have  been  desirable,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  spatial  analyses,  this  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  accommodate  given  the  heavily 
wooded  site  conditions.  A  tremendous  quan¬ 
tity  and  variety  of  material  was  recovered 
in  the  block  unit  (Table  4),  with  components 
identified  from  the  Early  Archaic  through 
the  Mississippian  periods.  Fifty-five  fea¬ 
tures  were  defined  and  investigated  within 
the  block,  and  are  described  in  the  next 
section.  Eleven  radiocarbon  determinations 
were  run  from  the  site,  using  charcoal  from 
some  of  toose  features,  providing  absolute 
age  measures  for  both  the  features  them¬ 
selves,  and  for  the  general  levels  (Chapter 
11).  Examining  the  determinations  level  by 
level  within  various  areas  of  the  block,  it  is 
apparent  that  a  logical  super-positioning  of 
the  dates  occurs:  almost  invariably,  the 
deeper  the  feature,  the  older  the  date 
(Figures  18-33). 

The  remaining  five  two  meter  units 
opened  during  the  summer  1979  excavations 
at  38BK226  were  placed  to  the  west  of  the 
turnaround,  in  the  vicinity  of  Test  Units  29, 
31  and  45.  Two  of  these  units  (29  and  31) 
had  defined  artifact  concentrations  during 
the  testing  program,  while  the  third  (TU45) 
appeared  to  contain  a  feature.  The  area  of 
a  third  concentration  noted  during  the  test¬ 
ing,  around  TU21,  had  been  destroyed  by 
clearing  and  construction  by  the  start  of  the 
summer  excavations,  and  could  not  be 
examined.  The  five  units  were  opened  using 
10  cm  levels,  since  the  testing  program  had 
indicated  that  the  deposits  in  this  area  were 
generally  shallow  and  (possibly)  reflected  a 
single  component.  While  a  considerable 
quantity  of  artifacts  were  recovered,  no 
aboriginal  features  were  encountered.  The 
excavations  basically  confirmed  the  results 
of  the  earlier  testing,  that  appreciable  later 
Woodland  period  artifacts  were  present  in 
the  area.  The  absence  of  features  may 
reflect  the  small  area  examined  (20  square 
meters),  but  may  also  indicate  a  pattern  of 
site  use  in  activities  that  did  not  result  in 
many  features;  comparable  areas  opened  in 


the  block  to  the  east  of  the  turnaround,  for 
example,  produced  an  average  of  ten 
features. 

A  number  of  historic  artifacts  were 
recovered  in  excavation  units  27,28  and  29, 
opened  around  TU31.  Artifacts  found  in¬ 
cluded  a  number  of  rusty  wire  nails  and 
other  metal  fragments,  three  pieces  of 
bottle  glass,  a  1902  Liberty  head  nickel,  and 
a  1906  Indian  head  cent.  All  of  this  suggests 
the  presence  of  a  simple  dwelling  or  more 
probably  a  hunting  shack  somewhere  in  the 
general  area.  The  historic  artifact  assembl¬ 
age  from  all  of  the  Mattassee  Lake  sites, 
and  its  implications,  are  discussed  in  greater 
detail  in  Chapter  9. 


SITE  38BK226  FEATURES 

Fifty-six  features  were  recognized  at 
38BK226  in  1  979,  55  in  the  block  unit  to  the 
east  of  the  turnaround  and  one  in  EU27,  one 
of  the  five  units  opened  to  the  west  of  the 
turnaround.  Many  of  these  features  are 
unquestionably  the  result  of  aboriginal 
activity,  and  some  of  the  remainder  quite 
probably  are,  but  are  ambiguous  enough  to 
render  such  an  assertion  in  at  least  some 
doubt  (Table  3).  In  all,  though,  43  of  the  56 
features  at  38BK226  are  of  definite  or  at 
least  probable  aboriginal  in  origin.  Most  of 
these  (N=34)  appear  to  be  hearths  or  hearth 
remnants,  while  three  are  pottery  concen¬ 
trations,  two  are  possible  posts,  and  four 
were  segments  of  the  patchy  sheet  midden 
that  was  observed  over  portions  of  the  block 
from  10  to  20  cm  in  depth.  Ten  of  the 
stains  initially  assigned  feature  numbers 
were  found,  upon  excavation,  to  definitely 
be  tree  stumps  or  roots  (Features  10,11,18, 
19,23,38,40,43,44  and  51),  and  three  more 
(Features  6,20  and  53)  were  probably  also 
natural  in  origin,  although  some  question 
remained.  One  of  the  stains  later  identified 
as  a  tree,  Feature  51,  was  the  only  feature 
noted  in  an  excavation  unit  from  outside  of 
the  block  unit,  suggesting  a  low  overall 
feature  density  in  the  areas  of  the  site  to 
the  west  of  the  turnaround.  Descriptions  of 
all  of  the  features  follow;  details  on  the 
context  of  each  provenience,  including  sum¬ 
mary  measurements  for  all  categories  of 
artifacts,  and  attribute  records  for  all 


opened  to  the  west  of  the  turnaround,  in  two 
of  the  three  concentrations  located  in  that 
area  during  the  testing.  The  block,  con¬ 
sisting  of  25  separate  two  meter  units  (in¬ 
cluding  one  unit  opened  during  the  testing 
phase),  was  placed  in  the  central  concentra¬ 
tion  to  the  east  of  the  turnaround  (Figure 
10).  Stratified  Early  Archaic  through  later 
Woodland  remains,  at  depths  up  to  50  cm, 
had  been  encountered  in  this  area  during  the 
testing,  and  the  excavations  were  designed 
to  maximize  this  stratigraphic  potential. 

The  twenty-four  two  meter  units 
opened  in  the  block  unit  during  the  summer 
field  program  were  removed  in  5  cm  levels, 
rather  than  the  10  cm  levels  originally 
planned.  The  excavations  at  38BK246,  the 
first  site  examined,  indicated  that  the 
thicker  levels  were  too  coarse  grained  to  be 
of  much  use  in  detailed  stratigraphic 
analyses.  While  the  field  program  had  been 
scheduled  using  time  estimates  for  10  cm 
levels  (half  the  proveniences  a  5  cm  excava¬ 
tion  strategy  would  yield),  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  labor  provided  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  YCC  program,  it  was  possible  to  use 


thinner  levels.  This  modification,  it  should 
be  noted,  appears  to  have  been  sound,  given 
the  results  of  the  subsequent  analyses, 
which  made  extensive  use  of  the  fine¬ 
grained  stratigraphic  controls. 

The  units  within  the  block  were 
opened  to  varying  depths,  between  30  and  65 
cm.  Compact,  artifact  sterile  silts  and 
clays  appeared  at  30  to  40  cm  over  the 
southern  half  of  the  block,  precluding  mean¬ 
ingful  additional  excavation  in  these  areas. 
In  the  northern  half  of  the  block,  the  de¬ 
posits  were  characterized  by  progressively 
coarser  sands  with  increasing  depth.  Units 
in  these  areas  were  usually  abandoned  at  50 
cm,  although  a  few  were  taken  deeper. 
While  artifacts  were  noted  all  the  way  down 
in  these  units,  the  density  dropped  markedly 
below  40  cm.  Diagnostic  Early  and  Middle 
Archaic  projectile  points  recovered  in  these 
units  occurred  from  30  to  50  cm,  with  none 
found  below  this  depth.  Given  the  goals 
(and  limited  resources)  of  the  excavation 
the  deposits  below  50  cm  were  not,  after 
examination  in  two  units,  considered  worth 
investigating  in  detail. 


TABLE  4 

ARTIFACTS  AND  OTHER  MATERIAL  RECOVERED  IN  THE  BLOCK  UNIT 
AT  SITE  38BK226  IN  1979: 

SUMMARY  DATA 


Orthoquartzi te  Baked  Clay  Fired 


Debi tage 

26,472 

Objects 

903. 7g 

Clay 

3,038. 5g 

Exotic 

Debi tage 

3,946 

Steati te 

1 

Cracked 

Rock 

512,961 .4g 

Projectile 

Points 

276 

Cracked 

Quartz 

424 

Features 

55 

Other  Tools 
and  Cores 

173 

Ferruginous 

Sandstone 

281 . 9g 

Area 

Exami ned 

100  m2 

Pottery 

14,927 

Bone 

142 

(Includes  All  Artifacts  in  Features) 
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artifacts,  up  to  several  subsamples  of  fill 
were  taken  and  carefully  documented  as  to 
location  within  the  feature.  Radiocarbon 
and  ethnobotanical  analyses  proceeded  using 
the  most  "secure"  samples  first,  that  is,  fill 
from  the  centers  of  stains  and  in  and  around 
artifact  and/or  burned  rock  clusters.  The 
control  employed  in  the  collection  of  fea¬ 
ture  fill/flotation  samples  followed  from  a 
pressing  local  need  (recounted  in  Chapter  4) 
for  securely  documented  subsistence  and 
assemblage  data.  In  all,  70  of  the  110 
flotation  samples,  from  39  features,  were 
analyzed  (Chapter  10).  While  ethnobotani¬ 
cal  identification  of  every  sample  collected 
would  have  been  ideal,  project  resources  did 
not  permit  this;  all  of  the  samples,  analyzed 
and  unanalyzed,  were  curated,  however,  and 
are  available  to  interested  researchers. 
Prior  to  removal  each  feature  was  drawn 
and  photographed,  with  all  large  and/or 
diagnostic  artifacts  (or  rocks)  found  in  asso¬ 
ciation  piece-plotted.  During  the  note  tak¬ 
ing  process,  Munsell  books  were  routinely 
used  to  document  colors,  both  for  features 
and  in  floor  and  profile  drawings. 

A  series  of  procedures  were  adopted 
to  accommodate  in-field  photography. 
Shots  of  normal  site  activity,  showing  exca¬ 
vation,  clearing,  or  mapping  activity,  for 
example,  were  typically  taken  candid,  using 
either  color  slide  or  black  and  white  film. 
These  shots  were  taken  primarily  to  docu¬ 
ment  field  procedures,  and  to  illustrate  the 
progress  and  general  appearance  of  the 
excavations.  Record  shots  in  the  excavation 
units  themselves  were  more  stringently  con¬ 
trolled.  All  photographs  were  taken  using 
both  color  slide  (Kodachrome-ASA64)  and 
black  and  white  (TriX-AS A400)  film,  with  a 
record  maintained  for  each  shot  on  a  color- 
coded  (green)  sheet.  All  black  and  white 
shots  were  taken  using  a  Hasselblad  500  cm 
camera  with  an  80  mm  lens  (Figure  14). 
Color  slides  were  taken  using  either  a  Canon 
FI  or  a  Pentax  Spotmatic,  both  with  1.4 
lenses.  In  all  over  750  shots  were  taken 
during  the  1979  field  program. 

Record  shots  of  features  and  unit  pro¬ 
files  were  always  taken  with  a  scale,  north 
arrow,  and  letter  board  in  the  frame.  The 
board,  which  was  covered  with  black  felt, 
was  labelled  with  one  inch  white  plastic 
letters.  The  site  number  and  the  date  were 


always  recorded,  with  the  unit  or  feature 
number,  floor  depth,  or  profile  orientation 
added  as  appropriate.  Light  mottling  (from 
sunlight  filtering  through  the  trees)  was 
eliminated  using  a  linen  sheet  supported 
between  two  10  foot,  half  inch  diameter 
aluminum  pipe  sections.  Prior  to  actual 
photography  the  area  to  be  documented  was 
carefully  cleaned  of  all  debris  and  loose 
dirt.  Profiles  and  floors  were  carefully 
smoothed  or  leveled,  to  avoid  the  presence 
of  confusing  shadows  on  the  photographs 
(which  typically  occur  given  depressions  or 
irregularities  in  the  matrix).  Record  shots 
were  commonly  taken  using  a  tripod,  with 
the  exposure  bracketed  to  maximize  the 
chance  of  success. 

At  the  close  of  fieldwork  each  day,  or 
when  rains  occurred,  units  under  excavation 
were  covered  with  plastic  dropcloths 
weighted  down  with  earth.  The  sites  were 
isolated,  and  most  equipment  was  left  in 
place  or  hidden  in  the  nearby  underbrush. 
Artifact  and  special  sample  (i.e.,  flotation) 
bags  were  removed  to  the  lab,  where  they 
were  stored  until  processing.  The  field 
laboratory  operations  are  described  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  chapter.  Although  well 
over  100,000  artifacts  and  almost  a  ton  of 
rock  were  recovered  during  the  excavations, 
three  quarters  of  the  assemblage  had  been 
sorted  and  cataloged  by  the  last  day  of  the 
fieldwork.  The  fill  from  the  project  fea¬ 
tures  was  floated  in  nearby  Lake  Moultrie, 
with  heavy  and  light  fractions  retained  as 
fine  screen  and  ethnobotanical  samples,  re¬ 
spectively  (cf.,  Streuver  1968).  One  hundred 
and  ten  flotation  samples  were  recovered 
and  processed,  with  charcoal  useful  for  both 
radiocarbon  and  ethnobotanical  analyses  re¬ 
covered  from  many  of  the  features.  The 
flotation  operations  and  results  are  des¬ 
cribed  in  detail  in  Chapter  10,  while  the 
radiocarbon  results  are  given  in  Chapter  11. 

THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  SITE  38BK226 

Twenty-nine  additional  two  meter 
units  were  opened  at  38BK226  during  the 
summer  1979  excavations.  Most  of  these 
units  (N  =  24)  were  opened  in  a  large,  irregu¬ 
larly  shaped  block  located  roughly  60  meters 
due  east  of  the  access  road  turnaround 
(Figure  15).  The  remaining  five  units  were 
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TABLE  3 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  FEATURES 

AT  MATTASSEE  LAKE 

SITE  38BK226 

SITE  38BK226  (Cont. 

) 

Feature  1 

Hearth 

Late  Woodland 

Feature  46 

Hearth? 

Late  Woodland 

Feature  2 

Hearth 

Late  Woodland 

Feature  47 

Hearth 

Middle  Woodland 

Feature  3 

Hearth 

Late  Woodland 

Feature  48 

Hearth 

Middle  Woodland 

Feature  4 

Pottery 

Middle  Woodland 

Feature  49 

Hearth? 

Late  Archaic? 

Cluster 

Feature  50 

Hearth 

Mississippian 

Feature  5 

Pottery 

Late  Woodland 

Feature  51 

Tree  Root 

- 

Cluster 

Feature  52 

Hearth? 

Early  Woodland 

Feature  6 

Vague  Stain 

7 

Feature  53 

Vague  Stain 

7 

Feature  7 

Hearth? 

Late  Woodland 

Feature  54 

Hearth? 

Middle  Woodland 

Feature  8 

Hearth 

Early  Woodland 

Feature  55 

Midden 

Middle/Late 

Feature  9 

Midden 

Middle/Late  Woodland 

Woodland 

Feature  10 

Tree  Root 

- 

Feature  56 

Midden 

Middle/Late  Woodland 

Feature  11 

Tree  Root 

- 

Feature  12 

Postmold? 

Middle/Late  Woodland 

Feature  13 

Hearth? 

Early  Woodland 

SITE  38BK229 

Feature  14 

Hearth 

Middle  Woodland 

Feature  15 

Midden 

Middle/Late  Woodland 

Feature  1 

Vague  Stain 

? 

Feature  16 

Hearth? 

Late  Archaic/Early 

Feature  2 

Hearth 

Late  Woodland/ 

Woodland 

Mississippian 

Feature  17 

Hearth? 

Early  Woodland 

Feature  3 

Tree  Root 

- 

Feature  18 

Tree  Stump 

- 

Feature  4 

Pit 

Late  Archaic 

Feature  19 

Tree  Stump 

- 

Feature  5 

Pit 

Late  Archaic 

Feature  20 

Vague  Stains 

? 

Feature  6 

Tree  Root 

- 

Feature  21 

Hearth? 

Late  Woodland? 

Feature  7 

Hea  rth? 

Early  Woodland 

Feature  22 

Hearth? 

Woodland 

Feature  8 

Biface 

Late  Archaic 

Feature  23 

Tree  Root 

•- 

Cluster 

Feature  24 

Pit  Remnant? 

Middle/Late  Woodland 

Feature  25 

Hearth 

Middle  Woodland 

Feature  26 

Hearth 

Late  Woodland 

SITE  38BK246 

Feature  27 

dearth? 

Woodland 

Feature  28 

hearth 

Middle  Woodland 

Feature  29 

Health 

Middle  Woodland 

Feature  1 

Vague  Stains 

7 

Feature  30 

Heartr,’ 

Early  Woodland 

Feature  2 

Hearth 

Late  Woodland 

Feature  31 

Hearth 

Late  Woodland 

Feature  3 

Rock 

Archaic? 

Feature  32 

Pottery 

Early  Woodland 

Cluster 

Cluster 

Feature  4 

Hearth 

Early/Middle  Woodland 

Feature  33 

Hearth 

Late  Woodland 

Feature  5 

Hea rth 

Late  Woodland 

Feature  34 

Hearth 

Late  Woodland/ 

Feature  6 

Hearth 

Middle/Late  Woodland 

Mississippian 

Feature  7 

Hea rth 

Early/Middle  Woodland 

Feature  35 

Hearth? 

Late  Archaic 

Feature  8 

Hearth 

Middle  Woodland 

Feature  36 

Hearth 

Middle  Woodland 

Feature  9 

Hearth 

Middle  Woodland 

Feature  37 

Hearth? 

Late  Woodland 

Feature  10 

Hearth 

Late  Woodland 

Feature  38 

Tree  Root 

- 

Feature  11 

Shell 

Woodland 

Feature  39 

Hearth? 

Middle  Woodland? 

Cluster 

Feature  40 

Tree  Root 

- 

Feature  12 

Hearth? 

Middle  Woodland 

Feature  41 

Hearth? 

Early/Middle  Woodland 

Feature  13 

Vague  Stains 

? 

Feature  42 

Hearth? 

Middle  Woodland 

Feature  14 

Vague  Stain 

7 

Feature  43 

Tree  Root 

- 

Feature  15 

Hearth? 

Middle  Woodland 

Feature  44 

Tree  Root 

- 

Feature  16 

Tree  Root 

_ 

Feature  45 

Hearth 

Late  Woodland/ 

Feature  17 

Vague  Stain 

- 

Mississippian 

Feature  18 

Hearth 

Middle  Woodland 

Feature  19 

Tree  Root 

- 

Feature  20 

Vague  Stain 

■> 
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p(in>mq  block  unit  data  sheets  m  the  appendix 
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Impressed  (N=4),  and  Santee  Simple  Stamped 
(N  =  10)  sherds  found  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  EU5,  between  10  and  15  cm  below  the 
ground  surface  (Figure  34).  The  pottery, 
which  weighed  788.7  grams,  was  quite  simi¬ 
lar  in  appearance  to  the  material  making  up 
Feature  4  which  was  located  only  a  meter  to 
the  southeast.  The  two  clusters  may  be 
related,  although  no  cross-mends  were 
noted.  No  staining  was  noted  about  the 
sherds,  which  occurred  over  an  area  roughly 
0.75  meters  in  diameter.  A  sample  of  fill 
from  around  the  pottery  was  floated,  how¬ 
ever,  producing  predominantly  pine  wood 
charcoal  and  hickory  and  acorn  nut  shell 
fragments  (Chapter  10).  Some  cracked  rock 
(122.4  grams),  fired  clay  (8.4  grams),  four 
small  sherds  (11.4  grams),  and  a  number  of 
pieces  of  orthoquartzite  debitage  (N=31) 
were  recovered  around  the  stain,  all  of  the 
latter  three  categories  in  the  flotation  sam¬ 
ple  fill.  The  four  small  sherds  included  one 
Thom's  Creek  Plain,  one  Cape  Fear  Cord- 
Marked,  and  two  nondiagnostic  fragments 
under  one-half  inch  in  size.  The  material 
from  the  flotation  sample  appears  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  normal  artifact  scatter  found  in 
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these  levels.  The  pottery  cluster,  like  Fea¬ 
ture  4,  is  interpreted  as  probable  secondary 
refuse.  At  least  two  vessels  are  represented 
and  also  like  Feature  4,  only  small  portions 
of  each  are  present.  The  feature  is  dated  to 
the  Late  Woodland  period,  based  on  the 
associated  Santee  Simple  Stamped  pottery. 


FEATURE  6 

This  feature  was  a  poorly  defined 
irregular  charcoal  stain  roughly  50  cm  in 
diameter  that  occurred  from  13  to  16  cm 
below  the  ground  surface  in  the  center  of 
EU5.  No  artifacts  were  noted  in  the  fill, 
and  interpretation  of  the  feature  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  Feature  6  occurs  between  and  at 
about  the  same  depth  as  the  two  sherd 
concentrations  (Features  4  and  5)  in  the 
unit,  and  may  be  associated.  If  the  feature 
is  of  aboriginal  origin,  it  is  probably  of 
Middle  or  Late  Woodland  age. 


FIGURE  34a 

FEATURE  1  -PLAN  VIEW 


FIGURE  34b 

FEATURE  2-PLAN  VIEW 


FEATURE  7 


FEATURE  8 


Feature  7  was  a  well-defined  oval  This  feature  was  characterized  by  a 

charcoal  stain  encountered  at  a  depth  of  12  diffuse  circular  charcoal  stain  approxi- 

cm  in  the  southeast  corner  of  EU12.  The  mately  70  cm  in  diameter  first  recognized 

stain  measured  45  cm  (E/W)  by  20  cm  (N/S),  at  a  depth  of  25  cm  in  the  central  portion  of 

and  was  basin-shaped,  varying  in  depth  from  EU6.  The  feature  was  basin-shaped  and 

5  to  10  cm.  Material  recovered  in  the  fill,  varied  in  depth  from  6  to  19  cm,  extending 

which  was  floated,  included  six  small  sherds  into  the  artifact  free  clay  subsoil  underlying 

(25.8  grams),  cracked  rock  (199.3  grams),  the  sandy  upper  terrace  deposits.  The  upper 

and  a  minor  amount  of  fired  clay  (2.1  portion  of  the  stain  was  poorly  defined,  and 

grams).  The  pottery  recovered  included  the  feature  may  have  begun  in  the  15  to  20 

Woodland  Plain  (N-l),  Deptford  Linear  cm  level.  All  of  the  fill  from  Feature  8  was 

Check  Stamped  (N  =  l),  Cape  Fear  Fabric  floated,  producing  a  considerable  quantity 

Impressed  (N=2),  Santee  Simple  Stamped  of  material,  including  48  plain  or  nondiag- 

(N'-l),  and  one  small  (under  one-half  inch)  nostic  potsherds  (330.7  grams),  a  moderate 

nondiagnostic  sherd.  Charcoal  recovered  amount  of  cracked  rock  (748.0  grams)  and 

from  the  flotation  process  was  saved  but  orthoquartzite  debitage  (N=77),  and  a  small 

was  not  analyzed.  The  feature  is  inter-  amount  of  fired  clay  (15.6  grams).  Specific 

preted  as  an  aboriginal  feature,  either  a  wares  present  in  the  ceramic  assemblage 

post  or  possibly  a  hearth  remnant,  of  prob-  included  Thom's  Creek  Plain  (N  =  14)  and 

able  Late  Woodland  age.  Feature  7  was  Woodland  Plain  (N  =  16),  with  the  remainder 

underlain  by  Feature  37,  which  may  be  a  (N-18)  nondiagnostic.  Recovered  charcoal 

continuation  of  Feature  7,  although  the  two  included  wood  from  several  tree  species, 

were  assumed  to  be  separate  in  the  field.  including  red  oak,  hickory,  and  pine,  as  well 

as  an  appreciable  quantity  (10.9  grams)  of 
hickory  nutshell  fragments  (Chapter  10).  A 
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single  light  blue  simple  glass  trade  bead,  of 
probable  eighteenth  century  origin  (Marvin 
T.  Smith:  personal  communication;  see 
Chapter  9),  was  found  in  one  of  the  flotation 
samples  from  the  feature.  Given  the  depth 
and  associated  artifacts  Feature  8  is  inter- 
preted  as  a  probable  Early  Woodland  period 
hearth  remnant.  The  trade  bead  is  assumed 
to  be  intrusive,  and  not  indicative  of  the  age 
of  the  feature. 


FEATURE  9 

Feature  9  was  a  large,  diffuse,  some¬ 
what  poorly  defined  charcoal  stain  occurring 
across  much  of  EU7  and  extending  into 
EU17,  that  was  first  recognized  at  a  depth 
of  15  cm.  The  feature  was  quite  shallow,  no 
more  than  2  to  3  cm  in  maximum  thickness, 
and  highly  irregular  in  shape  measuring 
roughly  2.0  meters  (N/S)  by  4.0  meters 
(E/W).  Woodland  Plain,  Cape  Fear  Fabric 
Impressed,  Santee  Simple  Stamped,  and 
Deptford  Check  Stamped  sherds  were  en¬ 
countered  in  the  general  level  fill  about  the 
stain,  together  with  moderate  quantities  of 
cracked  rock  and  debitage.  The  feature 
appears  to  represent  midden  or  occupational 
staining,  although  a  precise  period  designa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  made  due  to  the  diversity  of 
materials  encountered.  Similar  staining  was 
common  across  much  of  the  38BK226  block 
unit  from  10  to  20  cm,  suggesting  fairly 
intensive  aboriginal  use  of  the  area  during 
the  periods  represented  by  these  levels,  for 
the  most  part  the  Middle  to  Late  Woodland. 


FEATURE  10 

Feature  10  was  a  well-defined  circular 
charcoal  stain  roughly  30  cm  in  diameter 
encountered  at  a  depth  of  20  cm  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  EU6.  Upon  examination 
the  stain  was  found  to  be  a  tree  root. 


FEATURE  11 

Feature  11  was  a  well-defined  circular 
charcoal  stain  30  cm  in  diameter  encoun¬ 
tered  at  a  depth  of  25  cm  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  EU6.  Like  Feature  10,  which  was 
nearb>,  this  feature  was  found  to  be  a  tree 
root  upon  examination. 


FEATURE  12 

Feature  12  was  a  well-defined  circular 
charcoal  stain  25  cm  in  diameter  encoun¬ 
tered  at  a  depth  of  about  15  cm  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  EU13.  The  feature  was 
approximately  10  cm  deep  and  basin-shaped, 
and  intrudes  slightly  into  Feature  13,  which 
was  underneath  and  to  the  north.  The  fill 
from  Feature  12  was  floated,  producing 
several  small  fabric  impressed  and  simple 
stamped  sherds  (N=7,  46.3  grams),  a  moder¬ 
ate  amount  of  orthoquartzite  debitage 
(N=62),  and  minor  amounts  of  cracked  rock 
(40.7  grams)  and  fired  clay  (3.9  grams). 
Specific  diagnostic  pottery  types  recognized 
in  the  fill  included  Santee  Simple  Stamped 
(N=2),  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed  (N  =  l), 
and  Woodland  Plain  (N=3).  The  feature 
appears  to  be  a  postmold,  of  probable 
Middle  or  Late  Woodland  age.  A  number  of 
stains  similar  to  Feature  12  were  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  38BK226  block,  and  are  illus¬ 
trated  on  the  level  maps,  yet  none  were 
conclusively  identified  as  posts  or  post¬ 
molds.  No  alignments,  clearly  indicative  of 
structures  were  observed  in  the  units,  al¬ 
though  the  small  area  and  irregular  shape  of 
the  block  makes  the  resolution  of  wall  lines 
difficult. 


FEATURE  13 

This  feature  was  a  well-defined  cir¬ 
cular  charcoal  stain  approximately  50  cm  in 
diameter  and  6  cm  thick  that  was  encoun¬ 
tered  at  a  depth  of  20  cm  in  the  northwest 
quarter  of  EU13.  Feature  13  underlays 
Feature  12,  and  appears  to  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed  slightly  by  that  feature.  The  fill  of 
Feature  13,  which  was  floated,  did  not  yield 
any  diagnostic  artifacts.  Material  re¬ 
covered  from  the  stain  included  small 
amounts  of  cracked  rock  (160.2  grams), 
fired  clay  (0.3  grams),  and  orthoquartzite 
debitage  (N=3).  Given  the  absence  of  asso¬ 
ciated  artifacts  interpretation  is  difficult, 
although  the  stain  may  represent  a  hearth  or 
pit  remnant.  No  period  affiliation  can  be 
made,  although  the  depth  of  the  feature 
would  suggest  a  possible  Early  Woodland 
age. 


FEATURE  14 

Feature  14  was  a  well-defined  basin¬ 
shaped  pit  filled  with  cracked  rock  and 
charcoal  that  was  encountered  at  a  depth  of 
15  cm  in  the  western  half  of  EU13  (Figure 
35).  The  feature  was  oval-shaped,  measure 
ing  54  cm  (E/W)  by  44  cm  (N/S)  and  up  to  18 
cm  deep.  All  of  the  fill  was  floated,  and  the 
material  recovered  included  a  Deptford 
Linear  Check  Stamped  rim  and  a  Cape  Fear 
Cord  Marked  body  sherd.  A  large  quantity 
of  cracked  rock  (4063.7  grams)  was  found  in 
the  fill,  together  with  a  small  amount  of 
fired  clay  (9.4  grams)  and  orthoquartzite 
debitage  (N=42).  The  charcoal  recovered  in 
the  flotation  samples  represented  pine, 
hickory,  and  red  oak,  together  with  acorn 
and  hickory  nutshell  fragments  (Chapter  10). 
A  radiocarbon  sample  was  processed  using 
charcoal  from  the  fill  around  the  rocks, 
giving  a  date  of  1  260^60BP,  or  AD  690 
(D1C  1839).  The  radiocarbon  date  would 
argue  for  a  Middle  Woodland  age  for  the 
feature,  suggesting  that  the  linear  check 
stamped  sherd,  an  Early  Woodland  form, 
may  have  been  intrusive.  Charcoal  from 
two  other  rock-filled  features  processed 
within  the  block  (Features  28  and  36)  also 
yielded  Middle  Woodland  period  dates,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  this  form  of  hearth  construc¬ 
tion  may  have  been  comparatively  common 
at  that  time.  Given  this,  and  the  cord 
marked  sherd,  Feature  14  is  interpreted  as  a 
Middle  Woodland  hearth. 


FEATURE  15 

This  feature  was  characterized  by 
diffuse  irregular  charcoal  mottling  that 
occurred  at  roughly  15  cm  below  the  surface 
in  EU's  9  and  13,  and  appeared  to  represent 
midden  or  occupational  staining.  The  fea¬ 
ture  extended  over  approximately  a  square 
meter,  and  varied  in  thickness  from  1  to  8 
cm.  A  considerable  temporal  range  of  pot¬ 
tery  (N=12,  79.4  grams)  was  recovered  in 
the  fill,  including  Woodland  Plain  (N-4), 
Deptford  Linear  Check  Stamped  (N=2),  Cape 
Fear  Fabric  Impressed,  and  Thom's  Creek 
Reed  Punctate  (N=2)  finishes,  together  with 
small  amounts  of  cracked  rock  (151.5 
grams),  fired  clay  (1.2  grams)  and  ortho¬ 
quartzite  debitage  (N=40).  Feature  15 
appears  to  be  similar  to  Feature  9,  par*  of  a 


general  midden  occurring  intermittently  at 
this  depth  across  the  block. 


FEATURE  16 

Feature  16  was  a  well-defined  circular 
basinshaped  charcoal  stain  approximately  40 
cm  in  diameter  and  22  cm  deep  that  was 
encountered  at  a  depth  of  17  cm  in  the 
central  portion  of  EU22  (Figure  35),  The  fill 
from  the  stain  was  floated,  and  was  found  to 
contain  almost  exclusively  pine  wood  char¬ 
coal,  together  with  a  few  fragments  of 
hickory  nutshell  (Chapter  10).  Material 
recovered  in  the  fill  of  Feature  16  included 
a  moderate  amount  of  cracked  rock  (495.7 
grams)  and  some  orthoquartzite  debitage 
(N^O).  No  temporally  diagnostic  artifacts 
were  recovered  in  the  fill,  although  an 
intact  lanceolate  Guilford-like  projectile 
point  (Figure  62:d)  was  recovered  just  out¬ 
side  and  some  20  cm  to  the  northwest  of  the 
stain,  at  the  same  level.  The  relationship  of 
the  projectile  point  to  the  feature  cannot  be 
determined,  although  the  two  may  be 
roughly  contemporaneous.  Feature  16  is 
tentatively  interpreted  as  a  hearth  remnant 
of  possible  Late  Archaic  or  Early  Woodland 
age,  based  primarily  on  the  depth  at  which 
it  appeared  in  the  levels. 


FEATURE  17 

This  feature  was  characterized  by  a 
diffuse,  somewnat  irregular  basin-shaped 
charcoal  stain  first  recognized  at  a  depth  of 
23  cm  in  the  eastern  half  of  EU14  (Figure 
35).  The  feature  was  poorly  defined  and 
appears  to  have  begun  at  a  depth  of  about 
18  to  20  cm,  where  it  was  observed  in  the 
profile.  Charcoal  flecks  were  observed  over 
an  area  roughly  80  cm  (N/S)  by  110  cm 
(E/W).  The  base  of  the  feature  was  irregu¬ 
lar  and  attained  a  maximum  depth  of  about 
15  cm.  Artifacts  recovered  ;n  the  fill,  most 
of  which  was  floated,  included  two  body- 
sherds,  cue  Refuge  Dentate  Stamped  and 
one  Deptford  Linear  Check  Stamped,  a 
moderate  amount  of  cracked  rock  (660.7 
grams)  and  orthoquartzite  debitage  (N-131), 
and  a  trace  of  fired  clay  11.2  grams). 
Kthnobotanieai  analysis  of  charcoal  re¬ 
covered  in  the  fill  of  Feature  17  (Chapter 
10)  identified  wood  from  several  tree 
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species  including  hickory,  white  and  red  oak, 


and  pine,  and  an  appreciable  number  of 
hickory  nutshell  fragments  (5.16  grams). 
The  lower  portion  of  the  feature  extended 
into  orange  clay  subsoil,  and  was  better 
defined  than  the  upper  fill.  Feature  17 
appears  to  represent  a  disturbance  of  some 
kind,  and  may  be  a  weathered  hearth  base. 
Given  the  depth  and  associated  artifacts  the 
feature  is  interpreted  as  of  probable  Early 
Woodland  age. 

FEATURE  18 

Feature  18  was  an  irregular  circular 
charcoal  stain  approximately  60  cm  in  dia¬ 
meter  encountered  at  a  depth  of  18  cm  in 
the  western  half  of  EU14.  The  feature  was 
irregular  in  shape  and  thickness,  and  con¬ 
tained  only  minor  amounts  of  cracked  rock 
(36.0  grams)  and  orthoquartzite  debitage 
(N=6)  in  the  fill.  Feature  18  is  interpreted 
as  a  probable  tree  stump. 


A  D.  690  ^lOcm 


Feature  19  was  a  well-defined  irregu¬ 
lar  charcoal  stain  encountered  at  a  depth  of 
15  to  20  cm  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
EU15.  The  fill  within  the  stain  was  found  to 
contain  appreciable  quantities  of  both  char¬ 
coal  and  uncarbonized  wood  flecks  upon 
excavation,  and  the  feature  is  interpreted  as 
a  recent  burned  tree. 


FEATURE  20 

This  feature  was  characterized  by  two 
small  overlapping  charcoal  stains,  each 
roughly  25  cm  in  diameter,  that  were 
encountered  at  a  depth  of  20  cm  in  the 
eastern  half  of  EU15.  Artifacts  recovered 
in  the  fill  included  a  number  of  small, 
weathered  sherds  (N=25),  moderate  amounts 
of  cracked  rock  (291.2  grams)  and  ortho¬ 
quartzite  debitage  (N=87),  and  a  minor 
amount  of  fired  clay  (1.8  grams).  The 
pottery  included  Thom's  Creek  Plain  (N=l), 
Woodland  Plain  (N=3),  and  Cape  Fear  Fabric 
Impressed  (N=4),  with  the  remainder  (N=17) 
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FIGURE  35a 

FEATURE  14-PLAN  VIEW 


FIGURE  35b 

FEATURE  1 6  -PLAN  VIEW 


nondiagnostic.  Both  stains  were  basinshaped 
and  up  to  10  cm  deep,  and  the  clearly 
separable  fill  from  each  was  bagged  and 
floated.  The  charcoal  from  these  samples 
was  saved  but  was  not  analyzed.  Feature  20 
was  somewhat  poorly  defined,  and  may 
represent  two  postmolds,  although  in  the 
absence  of  conclusive  supporting  evidence 
they  are  interpreted  as  root  stains. 


FEATURE  21 

Feature  21  was  a  dark,  well-defined 
circular  charcoal  stain  encountered  at  a 
depth  of  10  cm  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
EU25.  The  stain,  which  measured  approxi¬ 
mately  40  cm  in  diameter,  varied  in  thick¬ 
ness  from  10  to  15  cm.  Feature  31,  located 
immediately  to  the  north  and  slightly  lower 
in  the  deposits,  may  be  related  to  Feature 
21.  That  feature  was  dated  to  AD  820  (D1C~ 
1841),  a  date  in  agreement  with  that 
expected  for  Feature  21.  So  much  charcoal 
was  observed  in  the  fill  that  the  feature  was 
interpreted  as  a  burned  tree  base  in  the 
field,  although  all  of  the  soil  was  saved. 
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This  proved  fortunate,  for  upon  flotation  an 
appreciable  quantity  (13.3  grams)  of  charred 
corn  was  recovered,  including  8  small  cob 
fragments  and  7.5  grams  of  single  and  joined 
cupules  (Chapter  10).  Wood  in  the  fill  was 
found  to  be  exclusively  pine,  producing  an 
ethnobotanical  inventory  of  corn  and  pine. 
The  corn  remains  in  Feature  21  were  highly 
unusual.  Only  traces  of  corn  (i.e.,  single 
cupules  or  fragments)  were  encountered  in 
the  Mattassee  Lake  flotation  samples,  in 
three  other  late  prehistoric  features  from 
the  38BK226  block  (Features  25,45  and  50). 
The  corn  was  examined  by  Elizabeth  Sheldon 
of  Auburn  University  (Chapter  10),  who 
found  that  seven  of  the  eight  recovered  cob 
fragments  were  10~rowed,  with  one  8- 
rowed.  The  cobs  resembled  "Northern  Flint" 
or  "Eastern  Complex"  types,  but  given  the 
small  sample  size  the  materials  could  not  be 
confidently  identified  to  race.  Additional 
descriptive  information  on  this  corn  is  given 
in  Chapter  10,  in  the  ethnobotanical  analy¬ 
sis.  A  considerable  quantity  of  material  was 
recovered  in  the  fill  of  Feature  21,  including 
44  sherds  (500.4  grams),  and  fairly  large 
amounts  of  cracked  rock  (1636.3  grams), 
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fired  clay  (80.6  grams),  and  orthoquartzite 
debitage  (N=  1 87).  Many  of  the  sherds  were 
small  nondiagnostic  fragments,  but  identifi¬ 
able  Thom's  Creek  Plain  (N=7),  and  Reed 
Drag  and  Jab)  Punctate  (N=4),  Refuge 
Dentate  Stamped  (N=2),  Woodland  Plain 
(N=5),  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed  (N=l), 
and  Santee  Simple  Stamped  (N=13)  types 
were  also  recovered.  The  large  number  of 
Santee  Simple  Stamped  sherds  suggested  a 
Late  Woodland  age.  The  carbonized  single 
corn  cupules  (5.3  grams)  were  submitted  for 
radiocarbon  dating  and,  unexpectedly,  pro¬ 
duced  a  modern  date.  Since  the  corn  was 
presumably  aboriginal  the  date  was  checked, 
employing  a  second  sample  made  up  of 
several  of  the  smaller  cob  fragments.  This 
also  yielded  a  modern  date  (DIC-2114),  sup¬ 
porting  the  results  of  the  initial  run.  Given 
the  dating  results,  the  function  or  nature  of 
Feature  21  is  difficult  to  interpret.  The 
extensive  artifact  assemblage  coupled  with 
the  large  quantity  of  corn  recovered  in  the 
fill  suggest  that  Feature  21  is  aboriginal  in 
origin,  possibly  a  Late  Woodland  hearth 
remnant.  The  dominance  of  pine  wood  char¬ 
coal  in  the  fill,  however,  is  unusual,  since 
most  of  the  probable  hearths  along  the  ter¬ 
race  were  characterized  by  a  variety  of 
wood  species  and,  occasionally,  other  subsis¬ 
tence  remains  such  as  hickory  or  acorn 
nutshell  fragments.  The  presence  of  appre¬ 
ciable  quantities  of  Santee  Simple  Stamped 
pottery,  which  was  dated  from  A.D.  810  to 
A.D.  1340  over  six  other  features  (see 
Chapter  9),  provide  a  terminus  post  quern 
for  the  feature  of  the  Late  Woodland.  While 
this  is  an  acceptable  range  for  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  corn  in  this  part  of  the  Southeast 
(cf.  Griffin  1967),  the  feature  could  be  con¬ 
siderably  later,  of  Mississippian,  protohis- 
toric,  or  (as  suggested  by  the  dates)  historic 
age. 

Problems  arising  from  radiocarbon 
dating  corn  charcoal  have  been  noted  for 
some  time,  and  appear  due  to  differential 
isotopic  fractionation  among  various  plant 
species  during  photosynthesis  (Browman 
1981:268).  Simply  put,  the  photosynthetic 
pathway  employed  by  a  given  plant  species 
determines  the  degree  to  which  the  various 
isotopes  of  carbon  (including  C^,  measured 
in  the  dating  process)  are  taken  up.  The 
pathway  for  corn  differs  from  that 
employed  by  most  tree  species,  including 


those  contributing  the  wood  charcoal  found 
and  dated  at  Mattassee  Lake,  and  a  245-50 
year  correction  factor  has  recently  been 
proposed  (Stuiver  and  Polach  1977:358,  re¬ 
ported  in  Browman  1981:271).  With  this  in 
mind,  it  is  possible  that  the  corn  from 
Feature  21  could  well  be  200  or  300  years 
old,  or  older.  Indian  households  are  reported 
from  along  the  lower  Santee  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Yamassee  War,  in  1715,  when  indi¬ 
genous  aboriginal  populations  became  effec¬ 
tively  extinct  in  the  Coastal  Plain  (Milling 
1940;  Lefler,  ed.  1967;  Waddell  1980).  Both 
Mississippian  and  protohistoric  Indian  pot¬ 
tery,  and  eighteenth  century  European  trade 
beads,  were  found  at  Mattassee  Lake,  and 
comparatively  late  aboriginal  settlement 
and/or  use  of  the  area  is  likely.  The  corn 
found  in  Feature  21,  it  is  argued,  may  derive 
from  such  an  occupation. 


FEATURE  22 

Feature  22  was  a  shallow  irregular 
basin-shaped  charcoal  stain  approximately 
30  cm  in  diameter  and  between  5  and  10  cm 
deep  that  was  encountered  at  a  depth  of 
about  15  cm  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
EU25.  The  fill,  which  was  floated,  produced 
a  number  of  small  Woodland  Plain  (N=9)  and 
nondiagnostic  (N=10)  sherds,  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  cracked  rock  (865.7  grams)  and 
orthoquartzite  debitage  (N=72).  Feature  22 
was  poorly  defined,  rendering  interpretation 
difficult,  although  given  the  depth  and  asso¬ 
ciated  artifacts  it  appears  to  be  of  Wood¬ 
land  age.  It  is  tentatively  interpreted  as  a 
pit  or  hearth  remnant,  primarily  because  of 
the  moderate  sherd  and  rock  density. 


FEATURE  23 

This  feature  was  a  dark  circular  char¬ 
coal  stain  about  30  cm  in  diameter  first 
recognized  at  a  depth  of  42  cm  in  the 
eastern  half  of  EU20.  Initially  thought  to  be 
a  possible  feature,  upon  excavation  the  stain 
was  found  to  represent  a  pine  tap  root. 


FEATURE  24 

Feature  24  was  defined  by  a  shallow 
basin-shaped  charcoal  stain  recognized  at  a 
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depth  of  15  cm  in  the  northeast  quarter  of 
EU9.  The  feature  was  approximately  25  cm 
in  diameter  and  6  cm  deep.  All  of  the  fill 
was  floated  and  the  charcoal  saved,  but  not 
analyzed.  A  number  of  ceramic  types  were 
recovered,  including  Refuge  Dentate 
Stamped  (N  =  l),  Deptford  Linear  Check 
Stamped  (N=2),  Woodland  Plain  (N=5),  and 
Santee  Simple  Stamped  (N  =  l),  as  well  as 
several  small  nondiagnostic  sherds  (N=5). 
Other  materials  in  the  fill  included  a  small 
amount  of  cracked  rock  (11.6  grams),  fired 
clay  (1.9  grams),  and  debitage.  Feature  24 
is  tentatively  interpreted  as  a  pit  or  post 
remnant  of  probable  Middle  or  Late  Wood¬ 
land  age. 


FEATURE  25 

Feature  25  was  a  well-defined  circular 
charcoal  stain  approximately  50  cm  in  dia¬ 
meter  and  from  5  to  17  cm  deep  that  was 
first  recognized  at  a  depth  of  15  cm  in  the 
north-central  part  of  EU8.  The  fill  was 
floated,  producing  oak  and  pine  wood  char¬ 
coal,  and  small  amounts  of  acorn  and 
hickory  nutshell  fragments  (Chapter  10). 
The  feature  appears  to  date  to  the  Middle 
Woodland.  Such  an  inference  is  supported 
by  the  pottery  from  the  feature,  which 
included  Deptford  Linear  Check  Stamped 
(N  =  l),  Woodland  Plain  (N-4),  and  Cape  Fear 
Fabric  Impressed  (N-l)  and  nondiagnostic 
(N  =  l)  sherds.  Other  material  in  the  fill 
included  cracked  rock  (410.4  grams),  fired 
clay  (4.0  grams),  an  unidentifiable  biface 
fragment,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  ortho- 
quartzite  debitage  (N=1U).  Given  the 
presence  of  Cape  Fear  pottery.  Feature  25 
is  interpreted  as  a  hearth  or  pit  of  probable 
Middle  Woodland  age. 


FEATURE  26 

This  feature  was  characterized  by  a 
diffuse  linear  charcoal  stain  approximately 
40  to  60  cm  wide  (N/S)  by  a  meter  long 
(K/W)  that  occurred  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  EU8  and  the  southeast  corner  of  EU4 
(Figure  .35).  Feature  26  was  first  recognized 
at  15  cm,  below  the  surface,  and  extended 
to  about  32  cm,  where  it  became  indistinct. 
Gravish  staining  was  observed  in  the 
deposits  below  the  feature  to  a  depth  of  50 


cm,  however,  suggesting  some  leaching  of 
the  fill.  The  base  of  the  feature,  at  32  cm, 
was  fairly  flat.  Most  of  the  fill  from 
Feature  26  was  floated,  producing  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  artifacts,  including 
pottery  (N=12),  cracked  rock  (932.5  grams), 
fired  clay  (29.6  grams),  and  debitage,  as 
well  as  pine  wood  charcoal  and  hickory 
nutshell  fragments  (Chapter  10).  Several 
wares  were  present  in  the  pottery  recovered 
in  the  fill,  including  Refuge  Dentate 
Stamped  (N=3),  Thom's  Creek  Plain  (N  =  l), 
and  Reed  Punctate  (N=l),  Deptford  Linear 
Check  Stamped,  Woodland  Plain  (N=l),  and 
Santee  Simple  Stamped  (N  =  l),  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  (N-3)  nondiagnostic.  Because  all 
but  one  of  the  identifiable  sherds  found  in 
the  fill  were  of  Late  Archaic/Early  Wood¬ 
land  age,  the  feature  was  originally  thought 
to  be  about  this  age.  Charcoal  from  around 
the  Refuge  sherds  was  submitted  for  radio¬ 
carbon  dating,  producing  a  date  of  A.D.  810 
(1140  B.P.il  15,  DIC-2115).  While  this  date 
is  obviously  too  late  for  the  Thom's  Creek/ 
Refuge/Deptford  wares  found  in  the  fill,  it 
is  in  agreement  with  the  other  dates 
obtained  for  Santee  Simple  Stamped  pottery 
from  Mattassee  Lake.  The  single  sherd  of 
this  ware  identified  in  the  fill  would  appear 
to  be  a  more  accurate  temporal  indicator 
than  the  comparatively  large  number  of 
(presumably  intrusive)  earlier  sherds.  A 
later  date  for  the  feature  is,  however,  also 
supported  by  its  depth,  which  is  in  general 
agreement  with  that  for  other  Late  Wood¬ 
land  features  at  38BK226.  Feature  26, 
therefore,  is  interpreted  as  an  Late  Wood¬ 
land  feature,  probably  a  hearth  remnant. 


FEATURE  27 

Feature  27  was  a  vague,  poorly 
defined  oval  charcoal  stain  encountered  at  a 
depth  of  about  15  cm  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  EU9.  The  feature  measured  50  cm 
(E/W)  by  40  cm  (N/S),  and  was  quite  shallow, 
varying  between  1  and  4  cm  deep.  The  fill 
was  floated  and  the  charcoal  was  restain). 
Materia)  recovered  in  the  feature  included  a 
single  Woodland  Plain  sherd,  a  moderate 
amount  of  cracked  rock  (453.0  grams)  and 
minor  amounts  of  fired  clay  (2.0  grams)  and 
orthoquartzite  debitage  (N=22).  Feature  27 
is  interpreted  as  a  possible  hearth  base,  of 
undetermined  Woodland  age. 
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FEATURE  28 

Feature  28  was  a  well-defined  basin¬ 
shaped  pit  filled  with  charcoal,  cracked 
rock,  and  pottery  that  was  encountered  at  a 
depth  of  about  12  cm  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  EU9  (Figure  36).  The  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  feature  was  characterized  by  a 
concentration  of  Cape  Fear  Fabric 
Impressed  sherds  immediately  underlain  by 
an  oval  rock-filled  pit,  which  also  contained 
an  appreciable  number  of  fabric  impressed 
sherds.  A  second  well  defined  stain  filled 
with  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed  pottery, 
Feature  29,  was  located  slightly  below  and 
just  to  the  west  of  Feature  28.  All  of  the 
fill  from  Feature  28  was  floated,  producing 
a  number  of  hickory  and  acorn  nutshell 
fragments  (Chapter  10).  Wood  charcoal 
recovered  from  the  fill  was  found  to  be 
entirely  from  red  oak.  This  was  submitted 
for  radiocarbon  analysis,  producing  two 
dates  in  close  agreement  with  one  another, 
AD  700  and  AD  650  (1250+55BP,  D1C-1835; 
1300-55BP,  DIC-1836).  Material  recovered 
in  the  fill  from  Feature  28  included  Cape 
Fear  Fabric  Impressed  pottery  (N=19,  379.0 


grams),  a  tremendous  amount  of  cracked 
rock  (10,647.4  grams),  and  minor  amounts  of 
fired  clay  (4.6  grams)  and  orthoquartzite 
debitage  (N=37).  Several  other  wares  were 
present  in  the  fill,  including  Thom's  Creek 
Reed  Punctate  (N=l),  Deptford  Linear 
Check  Stamped  (N=2),  Woodland  Plain  (N=6), 
and  nondiagnostic  (N=10)  sherds,  but  these 
were  invariably  small  fragments  that  are 
assumed  to  predate  the  feature.  The  fabric 
impressed  pottery  appears  to  come  from  no 
more  than  two  large  excurvate  jars;  only 
small  portions  of  each  vessel  are  repre¬ 
sented,  in  spite  of  the  comparatively  large 
size  and  number  of  sherds  recovered.  The 
feature  is  interpreted  as  a  Middle  Woodland 
period  hearth. 

FEATURE  29 

Feature  29,  like  Feature  28,  was  a 
well-defined  basin-shaped  pit  filled  with 
charcoal  and  fabric  impressed  pottery  that 
was  encountered  at  a  depth  of  about  20  cm 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  EU9  (Figure  36). 
The  fill  from  Feature  29  was  floated,  pro¬ 
ducing  pine  and  red  oak  wood  charcoal,  a 


large  quantity  of  hickory  nutshell  fragments 
(12.98  grams),  and  a  few  acorn  shell  frag¬ 
ments  (Chapter  10).  Material  recovered  in 
the  fill  included  fabric  impressed  pottery 
(N=63,  699.1  grams),  a  small  amount  of 
cracked  rock  (110.2  grams),  fired  clay  (52.6 
grams)  and  orthoquartzite  debitage  (N-63). 
The  only  other  pottery  recovered  in  the  fill 
were  nine  small,  nondiagnostic  fragments. 
Charcoal  from  Feature  29  was  submitted  for 
radiocarbon  dating,  producing  determina¬ 
tions  cf  AD  560  (1390— ISfiBP,  DlC-1833)  and 
AD  520  (l430t70BP.  DlC-1834).  This  is  in 
close  agreement  with  the  dates  from 
Feature  28  (AD  650  and  AD  700),  which  was 
just  to  the  east  and  slightly  higher  than 
Feature  29.  The  four  dates,  taken  together, 
would  appear  to  securely  place  the  associ¬ 
ated  fabric  impressed  ware,  reported  as 
Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed,  var.  St. 
Stephens,  in  the  mid-first  millenium.  The 
close  proximity  of  the  two  features  (28  and 
29)  may  explain  one  of  their  primary  differ¬ 
ences.  Feature  29  appears  (given  the  dates) 
to  have  been  used  about  a  century  before 
Feature  28.  The  fill  from  this  feature 
produced  very  little  cracked  rock,  and  it  is 


possible  that  some  of  this  material  (if  origi¬ 
nally  present),  may  have  been  scavenged  and 
used  in  (the  later)  Feature  28.  Feature  29, 
like  Feature  28,  is  interpreted  as  a  Middle 
Woodland  period  hearth. 


FEATURF:  30 

Feature  30  was  a  somewhat  irregular, 
diffuse  charcoal  stain  approximately  35  cm 
in  diameter  and  14  cm  thick  that  was 
encountered  at  a  depth  of  25  cm  in  the 
north  wall  of  EU20.  The  fill  was  floated  and 
the  charcoal  saved  but  not  analyzed.  Mate¬ 
rials  recovered  in  the  fill  included  cracked 
rock  (678.2  grams),  fired  clay  (1.3  grams), 
orthoquartzite  debitage  ( N  - 1 1 ),  and  one 
small  (4.4  grams)  Woodland  Plain  sherd. 
Feature  30  is  poorly  defined  and  a  cultural 
period  cannot  be  conclusively  demonstrated. 
It  may  be  a  hearth  remnant  of  possible  Early 
Woodland  age  given  the  depth  at  which  it 
appeared. 


FEATURE  31 

Feature  31  was  a  circular  charcoal 
stain  that  was  first  observed  in  the  west 
profile  of  EU's  24  and  25  (see  Figure  38a).  It 
was  originally  thought  to  be  a  continuation 
of  Feature  21,  but  upon  examination  was 
found  to  be  a  separate  feature.  Feature  31 
began  at  a  depth  of  about  10  cm,  just  below 
the  root  mat.  The  feature  <vas  approxi¬ 
mately  60  cm  in  diameter  and  20  cm  deep 
and  had  an  irregular  basin  shape.  Artifacts 
recovered  in  the  fill,  which  was  floated, 
included  a  number  of  large  sherds  of  Santee 
Simple  Stamped  pottery  (N=14,  175.0 

grams),  an  orthoquartzite  contracting 
stemmed  projectile  point  (Figure  64:k),  and 
minor  amounts  of  cracked  rock  (28.1  grams), 
fired  clay  (1.7  grams),  and  orthoquartzite 
debitage  (N  =  15).  In  addition  to  the  simple 
stamped  pottery,  a  number  of  other  wares 
were  recovered  from  the  fill  of  Feature  31, 
including  sherds  of  Deptford  Linear  Check 
Stamped  (Nrl),  Woodland  Plain  (N=4),  Cape 
Fear  Fabric  Impressed  (N=4),  as  well  as 
three  nondiagnostic  sherds.  The  non-simple 
stamped  assemblage,  however,  consisted  of 
small  sherds  that  appear  to  be  earlier  inclu¬ 
sions.  Red  oak,  hickory,  and  pine  wood 
charcoal  were  identified  in  the  fill,  together 
with  a  number  of  hickory  nutshell  fragments 
(Chapter  10).  A  single  radiocarbon  sample 
was  processed  from  Feature  31,  using  wood 
charcoal  from  the  fill,  yielding  a  date  of  AD 
820  (11 3 0— 5 5B P;  DIC-1841).  The  sample 
appears  to  accurately  date  the  feature  and 
the  associated  Santee  Simple  Stamped 
pottery;  the  date  from  Feature  31  is  in 
general  agreement  with  several  other  dates 
from  along  the  terrace  from  features  with  a 
similar  simple  stamped  ware  in  the  fill  (i.e., 
F2,  F10,  38BK246;  F26,  F34,  F45,  38BK226). 
Feature  31  is  interpreted  as  a  Late  Wood¬ 
land  period  pit  or  hearth  remnant. 

FEATURE  32 

Feature  32  was  defined  by  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  pottery  encountered  from  15  to 
19  cm  below  the  surface  in  the  western  half 
of  EU4  (Figure  36).  The  sherds  (N=32),  most 
of  which  were  from  a  single  Deptford  Linear 
Check  Stamped  vessel,  occurred  within  an 
area  about  75  cm  in  diameter.  No  staining 
was  observed,  but  the  fill  around  the  larger 


sherds  was  saved  and  floated.  A  small 
amount  of  charcoal  was  recovered,  yielding 
identifiable  pine  and  hickory  nutshell 
(Chapter  10).  An  attempt  to  obtain  a  radio¬ 
carbon  determination  from  this  charcoal 
was  unsuccessful  due  to  insufficient  carbon 
(D1C-1842).  The  linear  checked  stamped 
sherds  represent  about  one-fourth  of  a  small 
(30  cm  diameter)  jar  or  bowl  (no  basal 
sherds  were  recovered)  and  the  feature  may 
represent  secondary  refuse.  A  few  other 
sherds  came  from  the  area  of  the  concen¬ 
tration  including  three  Woodland  Plain,  one 
Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed,  one  Santee 
Simple  Stamped,  one  small  (unknown)  com¬ 
plicated  stamped  sherd  and  eight  small,  non¬ 
diagnostic  fragments.  Some  of  these  sherds 
may  be  associated  with  the  scatter, 
although  the  complicated  stamped  sherd  is 
probably  a  later  intrusion.  Other  artifacts 
recovered  in  the  fill  around  the  sherds 
included  a  small  amount  of  cracked  rock 
(236.0  grams),  fired  clay  (1.9  grams),  and 
orthoquartzite  debitage  (N=51),  and  a 
stemmed  flow  banded  rhyolite  projectile 
point  (Figure  59:n)  that  may  be  associated 
with  the  pottery.  Feature  32  is  tentatively 
dated  to  the  Early  Woodland  period,  given 
the  large  quantity  of  Deptford  pottery, 
although  later  wares  are  present  in  small 
quantity. 


FEATURE  33 

Feature  33  was  characterized  by  a 
diffuse,  poorly  defined  charcoal  stain  first 
noted  at  a  depth  of  10  cm  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  EU21.  The  feature  was  an  irregu¬ 
lar,  shallow  basin  measuring  approximately 
60  cm  (N/S)  by  40  cm  (E/W),  and  varying 
from  1  to  6  cm  deep.  The  fill  included 
Woodland  Plain  (N=7),  Thom's  Creek  Plain 
(N  =  l),  and  Santee  Simple  Stamped  (N=2) 
sherds,  a  moderate  amount  of  cracked  rock 
(667.9  grams),  a  baked  clay  object  fragment 
(unidentifiable  as  to  type),  and  a  minor 
amount  of  fired  clay  (1.2  grams)  and  ortho¬ 
quartzite  debitage  (N=31).  Approximately 
eight  liters  of  the  fill  was  floated,  producing 
identifiable  red  oak,  hickory,  and  pine  wood 
charcoal  (Chapter  10).  The  feature  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  probable  Late  Woodland  period 
hearth  remnant,  based  on  the  depth  at  which 
it  appeared  and  the  presence  of  Santee 
Simple  Stamped  pottery. 
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FEATURE  34 

This  feature  was  an  oval,  basin-shaped 
charcoal  stain  measuring  approximately  50 
cm  (E/W)  by  40  cm  (N/S),  and  up  to  7  cm 
deep,  that  was  encountered  at  a  depth  of  18 
cm  in  the  center  of  EU21  (Figure  37).  The 
fill  from  the  feature  was  floated,  and  was 
found  to  include  identifiable  red  oak, 
hickory,  and  pine  wood  charcoal,  and  several 
hickory  nutshell  fragments  (Chapter  10). 
Pottery  recovered  in  the  fill  included  Wood¬ 
land  Plain  (N=l),  Cape  Fear  Fabric 
Impressed  (N  =  l),  Santee  Simple  Stamped, 
and  nondiagnostic  (N  =  l)  sherds.  Other 
material  present  were  cracked  rock  (63.1 
grams),  orthoquartzite  debitage  (N=28), 
fired  clay  (7.7  grams),  a  crude  square¬ 
stemmed  Thelma-like  point  (Figure  64:m), 
and  an  unusual  punctated  fired  clay  disk 
(Figure  91:n).  Charcoal  from  the  fill  of 
Feature  34  was  submitted  for  radiocarbon 
analysis,  producing  a  date  of  AD  1340  (61 0— 
55BP;  D1C-1838).  This  determination  places 
the  feature  in  the  early  to  middle  part  of 
the  Mississippian  era  (cf.  Griffin  1967). 
Given  the  associated  ceramics  (Santee 
Simple  Stamped  sherds)  and  the  presence  of 
a  possible  corn  cupule,  this  date  is  plausible, 
although  it  suggests  that  local  "Late  Wood¬ 
land"  pottery  assemblages  may  extend  later 
in  time  than  may  have  been  traditionally 
assumed.  Feature  34  is  interpreted  as  a  late 
prehistoric  hearth  remnant. 

FEATURE  35 

Feature  35  was  a  small  concentration 
of  cracked  rock  and  compact,  possibly  fired 
soil  approximately  50  cm  in  diameter  that 
was  encountered  at  a  depth  of  24  cm  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  EU21.  No  obvious  stain¬ 
ing  was  evident,  but  the  presence  of  a  few 
flecks  of  charcoal  suggested  that  Feature  35 
may  have  been  an  old,  weathered  hearth. 
No  diagnostic  artifacts  were  recovered  in 
the  fill,  which  was  floated;  material  re¬ 
covered  included  cracked  rock  (1130.1 
grams),  fired  clav  (9.6  grams),  orthoquart- 
zite  debitage  ( N  =  1  7 ),  and  one  small  nondiag¬ 
nostic  sherd.  Feature  35  immediately 
underlay  Feature  34,  but  was  different  in 
appearance  and  did  not  seem  to  be  associ¬ 
ated.  Feature  35  is  interpreted  as  a 
weathered  hearth  remnant  of  possible  Late 


Archaic  or  Early  Woodland  age,  given  the 
depth  at  which  it  occurred. 


FEATURE  36 

Feature  36  was  a  well-defined  basin¬ 
shaped  pit  full  of  cracked  rock  and  charcoal 
that  was  encountered  at  a  depth  of  20  cm  in 
the  extreme  southeast  corner  of  EU21 
(Figure  37).  The  feature  was  approximately 
70  cm  in  diameter  and  35  cm  deep,  and 
contained  a  massive  quantity  of  cracked 
rock  (14,478.4  grams).  The  rock  was  badly 
fire  damaged,  and  spalled  and  crumbled 
upon  removal.  The  soil  around  most  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  feature  was  fired,  as  were 
portions  of  the  basin.  Two  sherds,  both 
fabric  impressed,  were  recovered  in  the  fill 
of  Feature  36,  among  the  rocks.  A  number 
of  other  sherds  were  recovered  in  the  fill, 
but  these  were  either  nondiagnostic  ( N  =  1  2 ) 
or  of  less  secure  context  (i.e.,  in  the  fired 
clay  or  near  the  top  of  the  stain).  Among 
these,  recognizable  wares  included  Deptford 
Linear  Check  Stamped  (N=3),  Woodland 
Plain  (N=5),  and  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed 
(N=l).  Besides  the  pottery  and  cracked 
rock,  some  fired  clay  (78.3  grams)  and 
orthoquartzite  debitage  (N-106)  were  also 
recovered  in  the  fill.  All  of  the  fill  from 
Feature  36  was  floated,  yielding  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  wood  charcoal,  from  red 
oak,  hickory,  pine  and  other  species,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  hickory  and  acorn  nutshell 
fragments  (Chapter  10).  Charcoal  from  the 
center  of  the  feature  (among  the  rocks)  was 
submitted  for  radiocarbon  analysis,  giving  a 
date  of  AD  710  (1240t60BP,'  DIC-1837). 
This  result  is  in  close  agreement  with  the 
determinations  from  Features  14,28  and  29, 
all  of  which,  like  Feature  36,  produced  Cape 
Fear  Cord  Marked  or  Fabric  Impressed 
pottery  (see  Chapter  10).  Feature  36  is 
interpreted  as  a  Middle  Woodland  period 
hearth. 


FEATURE  37 

Feature  37  was  a  oval,  basin-shaped 
charcoal  stain  encountered  at  a  depth  of  20 
cm  in  the  southeast  corner  of  EU12.  The 
feature  measured  36  cm  (E/W)  bv  27  cm 
(N/S),  and  varied  in  depth  from  3  to  15  cm. 
Feature  37  immediately  underlay  Feature  7, 
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FEATURE  39 


and  may  have  been  a  continuation  of  that 
feature,  although  this  was  not  apparent  in 
the  field.  The  fill  of  Feature  37  was  floated  Feature  39  was  a  circular  stain  filled 

and  the  charcoal  retained  (but  not  with  charcoal  and  cracked  rock  that  was 

analyzed).  Materials  recovered  in  the  fill  encountered  at  a  depth  of  20  cm  in  the 

included  a  few  small  sherds  and  minor  northeast  corner  of  EU12.  The  feature  was 

amounts  of  cracked  rock  (38.9  grams),  fired  an  irregular  basin,  approximately  50  cm  in 

clay  (1.4  grams),  and  orthoquartzite  debit-  diameter  and  20  cm  deep.  All  of  the  fill 

age  (Nl=25).  Pottery  present  in  the  fill  was  floated,  producing  a  considerable  quan- 

included  Woodland  Plain  (N=l),  and  Santee  t i ty  of  cracked  rock  (2155.8  grams),  a  minor 

Simple  Stamped  (N=2),  and  one  small  (under  amount  of  fired  clay  (2.0  grams),  and  ortho- 

one-half  inch)  nondiagnostic  sherd.  Feature  quartzite  debitage  (N-28).  No  potterv  or 

37  was  poorly  defined,  rendering  interpreta-  other  potentially  diagnostic  artifacts  were 

tion  difficult;  like  Feature  7  it  is  tentatively  recovered  in  the  fill,  rendering  period 

interpreted  as  a  possible  post  or  hearth  assignment  difficult.  Feature  39  is  similar 

remnant  of  Late  Woodland  age.  to  a  number  of  other  rockfilled  pits  found  in 

the  38BK226  block,  most  of  which  appear  to 
be  Middle  Woodland  period  hearths.  Given 
FEATURE  38  the  depth  at  which  it  occurred,  and  the 

quantity  of  associated  cracked  rock,  Fea- 
Feature  38  was  a  circular  charcoal  ture  39  is  interpreted  as  a  Middle  Woodland 

stain  first  recognized  at  a  depth  of  30  cm  in  period  hearth  remnant, 

the  northeast  corner  of  EU12.  Upon  exca¬ 
vation  it  was  found  to  be  a  tree  tap  root, 
extending  to  a  depth  of  at  least  95  cm 
(where  sectioning  was  abandoned). 


FEATURE  40 

Feature  40  was  a  pronounced  circular 
charcoal  stain  20  cm  in  diameter  encoun¬ 
tered  at  a  depth  of  20  cm  in  the  extreme 
northwest  corner  of  EU12.  Upon  examina¬ 
tion  this  ''feature"  was  found  to  be  a  tree 
tap  root  that  extended  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
a  meter  below  the  surface. 


FEATURE  41 

This  feature  was  characterized  by  a 
faint  circular  charcoal  stain  approximately 
45  cm  in  diameter  that  was  encountered  at 
a  depth  of  1 1  cm  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
EU12.  Feature  41  was  a  shallow  basin 
approximately  6  cm  deep.  All  of  the  fill 
was  floated,  with  the  charcoal  saved  but  not 
analyzed.  Material  recovered  in  the  fill 
included  four  small  weathered  sherds,  minor 
amounts  Oi  cracked  rock  (25.8  grams),  fired 
clay  (8.8  grams),  and  orthoquartzite  debit- 
age  (N  =  49).  Of  the  four  sherds,  two  were 
diagnostic:  one  was  Deptford  Linear  Check 
Stamped  and  one  Woodland  Plain.  Feature 


FIGURE  37b 

FEATURE  34-PLAN  VIEW 


41  is  interpreted  as  a  possible  hearth 
remnant,  of  Early  or  Middle  Woodland  age. 


FEATURE  42 

Feature  42  was  a  poorly  defined  oval 
charcoal  stain  measuring  80  cm  (E/W)  by  45 
cm  (N/S)  that  was  encountered  at  a  depth  of 
15  cm  in  the  eastern  half  of  EU25.  The 
feature  was  basin-shaped  and  quite  shallow, 
attaining  a  maximum  depth  of  only  3  cm.  A 
sample  of  the  fill  from  the  center  of  the 
stain  was  floated  and  the  charcoal  retained 
but  not  analyzed.  Material  recovered  from 
the  feature  included  a  number  of  small 
sherds  (N  =  20),  most  nondiagnostic  but  a  few 
plain,  linear  check  stamped,  or  fabric 
impressed,  together  with  minor  amounts  of 
cracked  rock  (.37.7  grams),  fired  clay  (0.4 
grams),  and  orthoquartzite  debitage  (N-29). 
Diagnostic  pottery  types  present  in  the  fill 
included  Deptford  Linear  Check  Stamped 
(N=l),  Woodland  Plain  (N =2),  and  Cape  Fear 
Fabric  Impressed  (N=5).  Feature  42  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  interpret,  but  may  represent  a 
hearth  or  pit  remnant  of  Middle  Woodland 


MATTASSEE  LAKE  EXCAVATIONS 


age  given  the  association  with  fabric 
impressed  pottery. 


FEATURE  43 

This  feature  was  a  well-defined  circu¬ 
lar  stain  encountered  at  a  depth  of  15  cm  in 
the  east  wall  of  EU3.  Upon  excavation 
Feature  43  was  found  to  be  a  tree  tap  root. 


FEATURE  44 

Feature  44  was  a  large,  well-defined 
oval  charcoal  stain  encountered  at  a  depth 
of  20  cm  in  the  southwest  corner  of  EU4. 
Upon  excavation,  the  feature  was  found  to 
be  a  stump,  with  pieces  of  unburned  wood 
present  at  lower  depths. 


FEATURE  45 


Feature  45  was  a  well-defined  oval 
charcoal  stain  measuring  approximately  96 
c:n  (NW/SE)  by  52  cm  (NE/SW)  that  was 


FIGURE  38a 

FEATURE  31  -PLAN  VIEW 


encountered  immediately  below  the  root 
mat  in  the  southwest  corner  of  EU22  (Figure 
38).  Most  of  the  fill  was  floated,  yielding 
pine  and  hickory  wood  charcoal,  acorn  and 
hickory  nutshell  fragments,  identifiable 
seeds  including  grape  (Vitis  sp.)  and  Ach^nes 
(Compositae)  (Chapter  10).  Artifacts  re¬ 
covered  in  the  fill  included  a  number  of 
sherds  (N  =  13),  two  projectile  points,  a 
moderate  amount  of  orthoquartzite  debitage 
(N  =  129),  plus  some  cracked  rock  (679.5 
grams)  and  fired  clay  (7.7  grams).  Several 
types  were  present  in  the  pottery  assembl¬ 
age,  including  Deptford  Simple  Stamped 
(N=l),  Woodland  Plain  (N-2),  Cape  Fear 
Fabric  Impressed  (N=6),  and  Santee  Simple 
Stamped  (N=l),  with  the  remaining  sherds 
(N=3)  nondiagnostic.  The  projectile  points 
included  one  eared  form,  similar  to  Ritchie’s 
(1961:18)  Brewerton  Eared  or  Coe's 
(1964:47)  eared  Yadkin,  and  one  contracting 
stemmed  point  resembling  in  some  respects 
Coe's  (1964:37-39)  Morrow  Mountain  Type  II 
(Figures  59:f;  64:1).  A  sample  of  charcoal 
submitted  for  radiocarbon  analysis  produced 
a  date  of  AD  1040  (91  0+  70BP~,  DIC-1840). 
The  date  is  plausible  given  the  associated 


FIGURE  38b 

FEATURE  47 
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Sant.-.-  Simple  Stamped  pottery,  and  the 
shallow  depth  at  which  the  feature 
occurred.  Feature  45  is  dated  to  the  Late 
Woodland  or  Early  M ississippian  era,  and  is 
interpreted  as  a  probable  hearth. 


FEATURE  45 

Feature  45  was  an  oval  charcoal  stain 
encountered  at  a  depth  of  18  cm  in  the 
center  of  KU2.3.  The  feature  measured  40 
cm  (H/W)  by  30  cm  (N/S)  and  extended  to 
ueiow  !5  cm.  The  fill,  which  was  floated 
(ait  hough  "he  charcoal  was  not  examined) 
produced  small  amounts  of  material,  includ- 
'r:g  three  sherds:  one  Deptford  Linear 

( "heck  Stamped,  one  Santee  Simple 
5r  imped,  and  one  nondiagnostic  in  finish. 
Other  materials  recovered  included  cracked 
rock  (18.5  grams),  fired  clay  (6.8  grams), 
and  orthoquartzite  debitage  (N  =  37).  Fea¬ 
ture  46  is  poorly  defined,  and  a  cultural 
origin  could  not  be  conclusively  determined. 
The  feature  is  tentatively  interpreted  as  a 
Late  Woodland  pit  or  hearth  remnant. 


Feature  47  was  a  well-defined  circular 
basin-shaped  pit  filled  with  cracked  rock 
and  charcoal  that  was  first  recognized  at  a 
depth  of  20  cm  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
KLJ23  (Figure  38).  The  feature  was  approxi¬ 
mately  50  cm  in  diameter  and  18  cm  deep, 
and  characterized  by  an  extensive  amount 
of  cracked  rock  (11,326.4  grams).  The  fill 
was  floated,  producing  identifiable  pine  and 
white  oak  wood  charcoal,  and  several 
hickory  nutshell  fragments  (Chapter  10). 
Two  sherds  were  recovered,  a  Deptford 
Linear  Check  Stamped  rim  sherd  just  out¬ 
side  the  feature,  and  a  Woodland  Plain  body 
sherd  in  the  fill.  Other  material  in  the  fill 
included  fired  clay  (24.1  grams)  and  ortho- 
quartzite  debitage  (N=73).  Feature  47  is 
similar  to  several  other  rock-filled  hearths 
encountered  iri  the  38BK226  block  unit,  such 
as  Features  14,28  and  36,  and  is  assumed  to 
be  of  the  same  general  age,  the  Early  or 
more  probable  Middle  Woodland. 


FIGURE  38c 


FIGURE  38d 


FEATURE  45 


FEATURE  45-PLAN  VIEW 
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TABLE  6 


ARTIFACTS  AND  OTHER  MATERIAL  RECOVERED  IN  THE  BLOCK  UNIT 


AT  SITE  38BK246  IN  1979 
SUMMARY  DATA 

Urthoquartzi te 
(Jebi  tage 

14,310 

Baked  Clay 
Objects 

2,280.5g 

F  i  red 

Clay 

3,584 . 9g 

Exoti  c 

Debi tage 

115 

Steatl te 

4 

Cracked 

Rock 

85 ,233 . Og 

Projecti le 

Points 

30 

Cracked 

Quartz 

236 

Features 

20 

Other  Fools 
and  Cores 

112 

Ferruginous 

Sandstone 

158. lg 

Area 

Exami ned 

40 

Pottery 

3,140 

Bone 

28 

(Includes  All  Artifacts  in  Features) 

characterized  by  Santee  Simple  Stamped 
pottery.  These  produced  dates  of  AD  1190 
and  AD  1320,  respectively,  in  close  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  series  of  four  dates  obtained 
from  features  at  38BK276  yielding  similar 
pottery.  Detailed  information  on  the  con¬ 
tents  of  each  feature  is  given  in  the  Data 
Appendix  Volume. 

FEATURE  1 

This  feature  was  poorly  defined  and 
consisted  of  three  faint  circular  charcoal 
stains  that  occurred  from  10  to  15  cm  below 
the  surface  in  the  eastern  half  of  EU3.  The 
stains  were  in  a  rough  line  connected  by  a 
faint  mottled  soil,  which  extended  for  about 
120  cm  across  the  unit.  No  artifacts  were 
recovered  in  the  fill,  and  interpretation  of 
this  staining  as  a  cultural  feature  is 
problematical.  It  may  represent  part  of  a 
relatively  insubstantial  structure,  or,  alter¬ 
natively  (and  more  probablv),  may  be 
natural  tree  or  root  stains.  I  the  absence 
of  associated  artifacts  no  age  could  be  con¬ 
fidently  assigned  to  this  feature. 


FEATURE  2 

Feature  2  was  a  well-defined  circular 
charcoal  stain  approximately  40  cm  in 
diameter  encountered  immediately  below 
the  root  mat  in  the  southeast  corner  of  EU2 
(Figure  51).  The  feature  was  basin-shaped 
arid  shallow,  attaining  a  maximum  depth  of 
only  about  10  cm.  A  considerable  range  of 
pottery  types  were  recovered  in  the  fill  of 
Feature  2,  including  Wilmington  Fabric 
Impressed,  var.  Berkeley  (N  =  l),  Yadkin 
(N  =  l),  and  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed 
(N=3),  Woodland  Plain  (N  =  3),  and  Santee 
Simple  Stamped  (N=2),  as  well  as  one  non¬ 
diagnostic  sherd.  One  of  the  Santee  Simple 
Stamped  sherds  was  quite  large  ( 1 24.1 
grams)  and  appeared  to  derive  from  a  small 
(30  cm  diameter)  bowl-shaped  vessel  (Figure 
88:1).  The  fill  of  Feature  2  also  contained 
moderate  quantities  of  debitage  and  minor 
amounts  of  fired  clay  (19.1  grams)  and 
cracked  rock  (17.9  grams).  Three  flotation 
samples  were  taken  from  the  feature,  pro¬ 
ducing  oak  (Quercns  sp.)  and  pine  ( Pir.us  sp.) 
wood  charcoal,  and  traces  of  hickory  nut¬ 
shell  (Chapter  10).  Charcoal  from  a  one 
liter  flotation  sample  taken  from  the  center 
of  the  stain  was  submitted  for  radiocarbon 


FEATURE  8 

Feature  8  was  a  cluster  of  rock  and 
bifaces  found  at  a  depth  of  20  cm  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  EU13.  This  was  the 
only  apparent  feature  encountered  in  the 
block  unit  opened  at  the  east  end  of 
38BK229  in  1979.  No  staining  was  noted, 
and  a  flotation  sample  taken  around  the 
cluster  produced  only  minor  amounts  of 
cracked  rock,  debitage  (three  small  flakes), 
and  charcoal  (Chapter  10).  Three  fair  sized 
pieces  of  local  sandstone  were  recovered 
but  none  exhibited  evidence  for  use.  The 
bi.aces  included  two  large,  intact  Savannah 
River  Stemmed-like  points,  a  large  biface 
fhat  may  have  been  a  preform,  and  a 
slightly  smaller  square  stemmed  projectile 
noint  base  (Figures  61:g,l;  64:q).  A  large 
Santee  Simple  Stamped  sherd  was  recovered 
40  cm  north  of  the  cluster,  but  does  not 
appear  related.  One  small,  weathered  prob¬ 
able  Woodland  Plain  body  sherd  was  re¬ 
covered  in  the  flotation  sample  and  may  be 
intrusive;  alternatively  the  sherd  may  be 
Thom's  Creek.  The  bifaces  appear  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  cache  of  some  kind,  although  the  use 
to  which  the  (apparently)  associated  rocks 
were  put  is  problematical.  A  Late  Archaic 
age  for  the  feature  is  probable  given  the 
point  forms  recovered. 

THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  SITE  38BK246 

Eleven  two  meter  units  were  opened 
at  38BK246  during  the  summer  1979  excava¬ 
tions,  ten  in  a  block  on  the  east  side  of  the 
site,  and  one  roughly  40  meters  to  the  west, 
across  a  small  stream  channel  (Figures  45, 
48).  The  block  (EU’s  I  through  10)  was 
opened  around  TU12,  where  an  apparent 
extensive  Early  Woodland  concentration  had 
been  located  during  the  testing.  The  re¬ 
maining  unit  (F.Ull)  was  opened  around  a 
unit  (TUI  7)  that  had  produced  a  large  quan~ 
‘ity  of  debitage  during  the  testing.  Both  the 
block  and  the  isolated  unit  were  opened  to 
provide  additional  information  on  what  were 
initially  thought  to  be  relatively  isolated 
(single  component)  assemblages. 

The  results  of  the  excavation  modified 
‘hose  views  somewhat.  Late  Archaic 
through  later  Woodland  artifacts  were  re¬ 
covered  in  the  block,  w:*h  only  minimal 


evidence  for  stratification  observed.  Much 
of  the  assemblage,  upon  analysis,  was  found 
to  date  to  the  Middle  and  Late  Woodland 
periods.  The  isolated  excavation  unit 
opened  to  the  west,  across  the  stream,  con¬ 
firmed  the  presence  of  a  massive  concentra¬ 
tion  of  debitage,  more  than  noted  in  any 
other  area  excavated  on  the  terrace.  A  few 
diagnostic  sherds  and  one  projectile  point 
were  recovered  among  the  debitage,  indi¬ 
cating  a  probable  Middle  or  Late  Woodland 
age  for  the  concentration. 

All  of  the  units  at  38BK246  were 
opened  in  10  cm  levels,  to  a  depth  of  40  cm 
(Figures  47-50).  The  soil  profile  was  similar 
to  that  observed  at  the  other  two  sites,  a 
thin  humus  zone  underlain  by  increasingly 
coarse  sands,  resting  on  more  compact  silts 
and  clays  below  40  to  50  cm  in  depth  (Figure 
46).  A  fairly  extensive  assemblage  was 
recovered  in  the  block  (Table  6),  with  much 
of  he  material  occurring  in  the  first  two 
levels.  Artifact  density  dropped  markedly 
below  20  cm,  with  few  items  recovered 
outside  of  disturbances  or  features  below 
30  cm. 


SITE  38BK246  FEATURES 

Twenty  features  were  encountered  at 
Site  38BK246,  all  within  the  block  unit 
opened  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  small 
stream  channel  cutting  across  the  terrace. 
Eighteen  of  the  features  were  characterized 
by  charcoal  staining  and  the  remaining  two 
by  concentrations  of  material,  one  a  cluster 
of  cracked  rock  and  the  other  a  small  con¬ 
centration  of  mussel  shell.  The  majority  of 
the  charcoal  features  (N  =  ll)  are  fairly  well 
defined  hearth  remnants  dating  to  the 
Woodland  period  (Table  3).  The  remaining 
nine  features  were  poorly  defined  or  lacked 
diagnostic  artifacts,  however,  and  at  least 
two  have  been  interpreted  as  probable  trees. 
No  conclusive  evidence  for  structures  was 
encountered,  although  three  of  the  poorly 
defined  features  (1,13  and  17)  may  have 
been  post  molds.  Most  of  the  well-defined 
hearth-like  features  appear  to  date  to  the 
Middle  or  Late  Woodland  periods,  as 
evidenced  bv  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed 
and  Santee  Simple'  Stamped  pottery,  respec¬ 
tively,  in  the  fill.  Two  radiocarbon  samples 
were  processed  from  Features  2  and  10, 
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fill  of  the  feature  was  heavily  compacted, 
almost  concretion-like,  and  contained  116 
grams  of  fired  clay,  232.2  grams  of  cracked 
rock,  and  a  fair  amount  of  debitage.  A 
crude  contracting  stemmed  orthoquartzite 
projectile  point  (Figure  6 1 : j)  was  recovered 
from  the  feature,  in  a  flotation  sample 
taken  from  60  to  70  cm  in  depth,  together 
with  appreciable  quantities  of  heavily 
weathered  plain  sand  or  non-tempered 
sherds  (N  =  81,  221.7  grams).  The  sherds 
were  extremely  friable,  and  crumbled 
easily,  and  appreciable  quantities  were 
undoubtedly  lost  during  both  the  dry  screen¬ 
ing  and  flotation  processes.  Much  of  the 
pottery  was  so  friable  that  it  was  suspected 
to  be  either  unfired  or  very  poorly  or  incom¬ 
pletely  fired.  The  ethnobotanical  analysis 
of  charcoal  recovered  in  the  two  flotation 
samples  identified  red  oak  and  pine,  char¬ 
coal,  and  a  number  of  hickory  nutshell  frag¬ 
ments  (Chapter  10).  Charcoal  from  the 
flotation  sample  yielding  the  projectile 
point  was  submitted  for  radiocarbon  analy¬ 
sis,  giving  a  date  of  31  10+1  55BP,  or  1160  BC 
(DIC-1844).  The  projectile  point  is  similar 
to  specimens  recovered  with  Thom’s  Creek 
pottery  at  the  Allen  Mack  site  in  Orange¬ 
burg  County  (Parler  and  Lee  1981),  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  date  may  be  accurate.  In 
addition,  the  pottery  in  Feature  4,  plain 
sand  or  nontempered  ware,  cannot  be 
unequivocally  typed  but  appears  to  be 
Thom's  Creek.  Given  the  ambiguous  nature 
of  the  feature  interpretation  is  difficult. 
The  friable  pottery  fragments  and  the  deep 
pit  like  shape  suggest  a  possible  pottery 
firing  station,  but  alternate  explanations, 
such  as  a  tree  fall,  or  a  pit  formed  where  a 
tree  uprooted  (and  was  later  opportunisti¬ 
cally  used?)  are  equally  possible. 

FEATURE 5 

This  feature  was  very  similar  to  Fea¬ 
ture  1,  and  occurred  at  the  same  depth  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  EU1.  The  two 
features  were  less  than  80  cm  apart  and 
mav,  m  fact,  have  been  part  of  a  single, 
’.arg'-r  Couture.  Both  had  well-defined,  dis- 
•r*Ci’  <*ent.-rs,  however,  and  were  clearlv 
-.•■para out  bv  sterile  vellow  sands  below  70 
cm;  snow  this  depth  both  were  poorlv 
defined.  I'he  two  features  appear,  at  least, 
*  i  hav*>  formed  through  similar  processes. 


Feature  5  extended  into  the  north  and  west 
walls  of  the  unit  and  was  a  somewhat 
irregular  basin-shaped  pit  that  appeared  at 
4b  to  50  cm  and  extended  to  a  depth  of  120 
cm.  The  fill,  identical  to  that  in  Feature  4, 
was  highly  mottled  and  characterized  bv 
compacted,  concretion-like  lumps  and  a  dif¬ 
fuse  charcoal  stain.  A  flotation  sample 
taken  from  below  7b  cm  yielded  several 
species  of  wood  as  well  as  hickory  nut 
fragments  (Chapter  10).  The  fill  contained 
plain,  fine  sand  or  nontempered  pottery 
fragments  (Nl  =  33,  154.2  grams)  identical  to 
those  recovered  in  Feature  4,  together  with 
moderate  amounts  of  debitage,  cracked  rock 
(1724.3  grams),  and  fired  clay  (66.1  grams). 
This  feature,  like  Feature  J,  had  somewhat 
indistinct  margins,  rendering  interpretation 
difficult,  but  a  Late  Archaic  age  is 
probable. 

FEATURE  6 

Feature  6  was  an  irregular  circular 
charcoal  stain  observed  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  EU2  in  the  central  part  of  the  site 
that,  with  Feature  3,  was  assumed  to  be 
part  of  a  possible  line  of  posts  when  first 
encountered.  Upon  excavation  it  was  found 
to  be  a  tree  tap  root. 

FEATURE  7 

This  feature  was  a  faint  circular  cham 
coal  stain  approximately  30  cm  in  diameter, 
located  in  the  west-centra)  portion  of  EU7. 
The  feature,  first  noted  at  10  cm,  extended 
to  a  depth  of  25  cm,  and  was  a  slightly 
incurvate  basin  with  a  flat  bottom.  The  fill 
included  five  small  sherds,  and  minor 
amounts  of  fired  clay  (5.7  grams)  and 
cracked  rock  (28.3  grams).  The  only  diag¬ 
nostic  pottery  recovered  from  the  feature 
were  two  sherds  of  Deptford  Linear  Check- 
Stamped.  All  of  the  fill  was  floated,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  variety  of  wood  species,  as  well  as 
one  small  hickory  nutshell  fragment 
(Chapter  10).  The  feature  appears  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  weathered  hearth  of  possible  Earlv 
Woodland  age. 
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age.  Two  radiocarbon  dates  were  obtained 
from  the  site,  from  Features  2  and  4 
(Chapter  1 1). 

Feature  density  was  quite  low  at 
38BK229  when  compared  to  the  other  two 
sites.  This  may  suggest  slightly  less  aborigi¬ 
nal  use  of  this  portion  of  the  Mattassee 
Lake  terrace,  at  least  in  activities  produc¬ 
ing  features.  The  number  of  two  meter 
units  opened  (N=17)  was  small,  however,  in 
relation  to  the  extent  of  the  site,  and  it  is 
possible  that  comparatively  richer  areas 
were  missed.  The  blocks  at  the  other  two 
sites,  where  moderate  numbers  of  features 
were  encountered,  were  opened  in  areas 
adjacent  to  or  overlooking  small  stream 
channels,  which  appear  to  have  been  more 
favored  camping  areas.  No  similar  streams 
occurred  along  the  stretch  of  terrace  defin¬ 
ing  site  38BK229.  Detailed  information  on 
the  contents  of  each  feature  is  given  in  the 
Data  Appendix  Volume. 


FEATURE  1 

Feature  1  at  Site  38BK229  was  an 
irregular,  roughly  oval-shaped  charcoal  stain 
encountered  at  the  base  of  the  root  mat  in 
the  center  of  EU1,  a  two  meter  unit  opened 
at  the  west  end  of  the  terrace.  The  stain 
measured  approximately  0.9  (N/S)  by  0.7 
(E/W)  meters,  and  was  quite  shallow,  reach¬ 
ing  a  maximum  depth  of  just  under  5  cm. 
Two  small  nondiagnostic  sherds  were  re¬ 
covered  in  the  fill,  together  with  small 
amounts  of  debitage,  fired  clay,  and  cracked 
rock.  One  end  of  the  stain  had  been  inter¬ 
sected  by  TU52.  Given  the  low  artifact 
density  and  the  poor  definition  it  was  not 
possible  to  conclude  that  Feature  1  re¬ 
flected  aboriginal  activity.  It  may  be  the 
remains  of  a  fairly  recent  hearth,  or  else 
derived  from  natural  burning. 

FEATURE  2 

This  feature  was  defined  by  a  cluster 
of  cracked  rock  in  a  diffuse,  roughly  circu¬ 
lar  charcoal  stain  encountered  15  cm  below 
the  ground  surface  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  EU1  (Figure  40).  The  stain  was  about  0.8 
meters  in  diameter,  basin-shaped,  and  about 
30  cm  deep.  Deptford  Ivnear  Check 


Stamped  (N=3),  Woodland  Plain  (N  =  5)  and 
Santee  Simple  Stamped  (N  =  l)  sherds  were 
recovered  in  the  fill,  together  with  nine 
small,  highly  weathered  nondiagnostic  frag¬ 
ments.  Just  over  200  grams  of  cracked  rock 
came  from  the  fill  of  the  stain,  together 
with  small  amounts  of  debitage  and  fired 
clay.  All  of  the  fill  from  the  feature  was 
floated,  yielding  charcoal  from  several  tree 
species  as  well  as  acorn  and  hickory  nut 
fragments  (Chapter  10).  Charcoal  sub¬ 
mitted  for  radiocarbon  analysis  from  Fea¬ 
ture  2  produced  a  date  of  360+1  25BP,  or  AD 
1  590  (D1C-1843).  This  date,  the  latest  from 
the  terrace,  may  be  too  recent  given  the  ap¬ 
parent  Early-to-Late  Woodland  pottery  in 
the  fill,  unless  these  sherds  were  intrusive. 
The  general  area  of  the  feature  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  roots  from  a  nearby  tree,  a  pos¬ 
sible  source  of  intrusion  or  contamination. 
The  presence  of  glass  trade  beads  elsewhere 
on  the  terrace  (at  38BK226),  however,  and 
historic  accounts  of  Indian  habitation  along 
this  general  portion  of  the  river  as  late  as 
the  start  of  the  eighteenth  century  (e.g., 
Lawson  1701,  in  Lefler,  ed.  1967:23)  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  date  is  certainly  plausible. 

FEATURE  3 

Feature  3  was  a  dark  circular  charcoal 
stain  in  the  southeast  corner  of  EU2  that 
was  first  recognized  in  the  wall  of  TU45 
during  the  testing  program.  Upon  excava¬ 
tion,  this  stain,  initially  thought  to  be  a 
post,  was  found  to  be  a  tree  root. 

FEATURE  4 

This  feature  was  a  heavily  mottled, 
irregular  basin-shaped  charcoal  stain 
encountered  at  45  cm  below  the  ground 
surface  in  the  southeast  corner  of  EUl 
(Figure  40).  The  feature  was  observed  in 
the  south  and  east  walls  of  EUl,  and 
extended  approximately  120  centimeters 
into  the  unit.  The  stain  was  quite  distinct  in 
the  center  but  the  boundaries  were  poorly 
defined  and  the  feature,  which  extended  to 
a  depth  of  120  cm,  was  interpreted  as  a 
possible  burned  tree  fall  in  the  field.  All  of 
the  fill  was  screened,  however,  and  two 
flotation  samples  were  taken  from  the 
darkest  part  of  the  stain,  below  60  cm.  The 
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Service.  Seven  of  the  ten  units  in  the  block 
(EU's  11-17)  were  totally  excavated  using  5 
cm  levels,  and  two  others  (EU's  9  and  10) 
were  partially  excavated  (below  20  and  30 
cm,  respectively)  in  this  manner. 

As  at  38BK226,  the  irregular  shape  of 
the  block  was  dictated  by  the  occurrence  of 
trees  around  and  artifacts  in  the  units.  A 
tremendous  quantity  of  material,  a  large 
portion  of  debitage  and  cracked  rock,  was 
recovered  in  the  block  (Table  5).  Identifi¬ 
able  components  spanned  the  Late  Archaic 
through  the  Mississippian  periods,  with  most 
of  the  material  occurring  in  the  upper  35 
cm.  All  ten  of  the  units  were  opened  to  a 
depth  of  50  cm.  While  artifacts  were  ob¬ 
served  all  the  way  down  in  the  levels,  the 
density  dropped  off  markedly  below  35  cm, 
and  no  diagnostic,  pre-Late  Archaic  arti¬ 
facts  were  recovered  below  30  cm.  Soil 
profiles  were  similar  to  those  at  38BK226, 
coarse  sands  underlain  by  clays.  A  number 
of  faint  charcoal  stains  were  observed  with¬ 
in  the  block,  but  none  could  be  conclusively 
identified  as  aboriginal  in  origin  (Figures  41- 
44).  The  only  feature  identified  in  the 
block,  Feature  8,  was  a  cluster  of  Late 
Archaic  bifaces  found  at  a  depth  of  20  cm, 
with  no  associated  staining.  A  zone  of 


extensive  mottling  was  observed  from  30  to 
50  cm  in  the  center  of  the  block,  and  may 
reflect  aboriginal  activity,  but  this  could 
not  be  conclusively  determined.  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  site  features,  and  illustrations 
of  the  piece-plotted  remains  and  features  in 
the  block,  are  given  in  the  following  section. 


SITE  38BK229  FEATURES 

Eight  features  were  recognized  at 
38BK229  in  1979,  one  in  the  major  block 
unit  at  the  east  end  of  the  site,  three  in  a 
small  block  opened  in  the  center  of  the 
scatter  around  TU45,  and  four  in  EU2  at  the 
extreme  western  end  of  the  site.  Five  of 
these  features  are  quite  probably  the  result 
of  aboriginal  behavior,  and  included  four 
charcoal  hearth  or  pit  stains  and  a  cluster  of 
Late  Archaic  bifaces  (Table  3).  A  sixth 
feature,  a  possible  hearth  base,  was  poorly 
defined,  rendering  interpretation  difficult. 
The  remaining  two  features  were  pro¬ 
nounced  circular  stains  that  were  initially 
thought  to  be  posts  but  upon  excavation 
proved  to  be  tree  roots.  Three  of  the 
features,  two  pits  and  the  biface  cluster, 
are  of  probable  Late  Archaic  age,  while  the 
remaining  three  are  Woodland  or  later  in 

TABLE  5 


ARTIFACTS  AND  OTHER  MATERIAL  RECOVERED  IN  THE  BLOCK  UNIT 
AT  SITE  38BK229  IN  1979: 

SUMMARY  DATA 


Orthoquartzite  Baked  Clay  Fired 


Debi tage 

8,600 

Objects 

17 

Clay 

262. 3g 

Exotic 

Debi  tage 

218 

Steatite 

2 

Cracked 

Rock 

212, 734. 3g 

Project  i  le 
Points 

54 

Cracked 

Quartz 

96 

Features 

1 

Other  Tools 
and  Cores 

104 

Ferruginous 

Sandstone 

12. 5g 

Area 

Exami ned 

40 

Pottery 

2,127 

Bone 

11 

(Includes  All  Artifacts  in  Features) 
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scatter,  around  TU45;  and  the  final  two 
units  were  opened  at  the  western  end  of  the 
site,  around  TU's  33  and  52.  Most  of  the 
block  was  excavated  after  all  of  the  other 
units  had  been  opened,  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  field  season.  Six  two-meter 
units  were  originally  to  be  opened  at  the 
site,  largely  as  an  expanded  testing  pro¬ 
gram.  Work  on  these  units  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  early  July,  and  project  effort  was 
focusing  on  the  block  at  38BK226.  Because 
Thom's  Creek/Awendaw  pottery  and  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  lithic  reduction 
debris  had  been  found  in  one  of  the  six  units, 
EU3  at  the  east  end  of  the  site,  funding  for 
the  excavation  of  ten  additional  units  in  this 
area  was  provided  by  the  Charleston 
District  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
final  field  investigations  at  Mattassee  Lake 
in  1979,  therefore,  were  conducted  at 
38BK229. 

Two,  two  meter  units  (EU's  1  and  4) 
were  opened  at  the  western  end  of  the  site 
during  the  initial  work.  These  units  were 
opened  around  half-meter  test  pits  that  pro¬ 
duced  high  densities  of  artifacts  during  the 
spring  testing.  The  first  unit  opened,  EU1, 
was  found  to  be  quite  rich,  with  Late 
Archaic  through  later  Woodland  period  arti¬ 
facts  found  in  the  fill.  Four  of  the  eight 
features  recognized  at  the  site  came  from 
this  unit,  and  artifacts  were  recovered  to 
below  70  cm  in  depth.  The  features  in¬ 
cluded  one  vague  hearth,  one  fairly  well- 
defined  hearth,  and  two  deep  disturbances 
that  may  have  been  pits;  these  were  desig¬ 
nated  Features  1,2,4  and  5,  respectively. 
Two  radiocarbon  determinations  (the  only 
ones  from  the  site)  were  obtained  from  this 
unit,  from  Features  2  and  4.  These  dates 
(AD  1 590^1 25  for  Feature  2  and  1 1 60±1 85 
BC  for  Feature  4,  D1C-1843,  DIC-1844), 
both  appear  plausible.  The  first  dates  a 
hearth  found  immediately  below  the  surface 
while  the  second  dates  a  probable  Late 
Archaic  biface  and  pottery  assemblage. 
While  EU1  proved  quite  productive,  the 
second  unit  opened  at  this  end  of  the  site, 
EU4,  did  not  exhibit  features  or  unusual 
artifact  concentrations,  and  further  investi¬ 
gations  were  abandoned.  A  typically  Wood¬ 
land  assemblage,  with  fabric  impressed, 
plain,  and  simple  stamped  pottery,  and 
orthoquartzite  debitage,  characterized  the 
fill  of  the  unit. 


Three  units  (EU's  2,  6  and  7)  were 
opened  in  a  small  block  in  the  center  of  the 
scatter,  around  TU45.  During  the  testing 
program  three  possible  posts  had  been 
detected  in  TU45,  and  the  three  additional 
units  were  opened  to  see  if  a  structure  was 
indeed  present  in  the  area.  Unfortunately, 
while  several  stains  were  encountered  in  the 
units,  including  one  apparent  hearth 
remnant  (Feature  7),  no  clear  evidence  for 
structures  was  found.  All  of  the  stains 
except  Feature  7,  in  fact,  were  found  to  be 
tree  roots.  The  general  fill  of  the  units 
contained  Woodland  and  Mississippian  period 
ceramics  and  some  debitage.  Further  in¬ 
vestigations  were  considered  of  questionable 
value,  since  few  features  were  apparent. 

Three  two  meter  units  (EU's  3,5  and  8) 
were  opened  within  20  meters  of  each  other 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  terrace  during  the 
initial  work  at  38BK229.  The  squares  were 
placed  around  test  units  that  had  defined  a 
major  orthoquartzite  debitage  concentration 
during  the  testing.  The  three  units  produced 
appreciable  quantities  of  Late  Archaic  and 
Woodland  period  artifacts,  but  no  features 
were  encountered.  In  one  of  the  three  units 
(EU3),  several  Thom's  Creek  Punctate  and 
Finger-Pinched  sherds  were  recovered,  indi¬ 
cating  a  Late  Archaic  component.  This  was 
viewed  as  quite  significant  at  the  time, 
since  Awendaw  pottery,  a  coastal  ware 
(Waddell  1965a),  had  never  been  found  on 
the  Santee  drainage.  Outcrops  of  ortho- 
quartzite  were  observed  on  the  lower  ter¬ 
race  slopes,  60  meters  to  the  north,  and  this 
fact,  coupled  with  the  large  quantity  of 
debitage  suggested  a  possible  quarry/work¬ 
shop  station. 

Nine  additional  two  meter  units  were 
opened  around  EU3  to  examine  the  Late 
Archaic  component.  These  units,  plus  EU3, 
formed  a  small,  irregular  block  extending 
over  40  square  meters  (Figures  39  and  40). 
Three  of  the  ten  units  in  the  block  (EU's  3,9 
and  10)  were  opened  using  10  cm  levels.  It 
became  apparent  that  stratified  Late 
Archaic  through  Mississippian  components 
were  present  in  the  area,  and  that  10  cm 
levels  were  too  coarse  grained  to  effec¬ 
tively  separate  the  assemblages.  As  at 
38BK226,  the  recovery  effort  was  modified 
to  use  5  cm  levels,  a  process  facilitated  by 
the  YCC  labor  provided  by  the  Forest 
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Deptford  Linear  Check  Stamped  and  Wood¬ 
land  Plain,  a  large  amount  of  cracked  rock 
(2597.6  grams),  and  small  quantities  of  fired 
clay  (3.5  grams)  and  orthoquartzite  debitage 
(N-37).  The  presence  of  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  cracked  rock  coupled  with  char¬ 
coal  staining  suggests  that  Feature  52  may 
have  been  a  hearth.  The  depth  at  which  the 
feature  appeared,  and  the  linear  check 
stamped  sherd,  suggest  a  possible  Early 
Woodland  age. 


FEATURE  53 

Feature  53  was  a  circular  charcoal 
stain  approximately  22  cm  in  diameter  that 
was  encountered  at  a  depth  of  23  cm  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  EU16.  The  stain  was 
poorly  defined  and  quite  shallow,  less  than  5 
cm  deep.  No  artifacts  were  recovered  in 
the  fill,  and  the  feature  may  have  been 
either  a  root  or  post  stain. 

FEATURE  54 

Feature  54  was  an  irregular  charcoal 
stain  encountered  at  a  depth  of  40  cm  in  the 
southern  wall  of  EU18.  The  feature  was 
approximately  60  cm  in  diameter  and  was  an 
irregular  basin,  varying  between  29  and  36 
cm  in  depth.  A  number  of  small  sherds  were 
recovered  in  the  fill  (N=9,  35.6  grams), 
characterized  by  plain,  fabric  impressed, 
and  nondiagnostic  finishes,  together  with 
some  cracked  rock  (387.1  grams),  fired  clay 
(2.7  grams),  and  a  single  piece  of  ortho¬ 
quartzite  debitage.  Th»  pottery  included 
four  sherds  of  Woodland  Plain  and  two 
sherds  of  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed.  - 
Feature  54  is  poorly  defined  and  cannot  be 
conclusively  identified  as  a  cultural  feature, 
although  the  pottery  and  cracked  rock  sug¬ 
gest  a  Middle  Woodland  age. 

FEATURE  55 

Feature  55  was  a  small  circular  basin- 
shaped  pit  intruding  Feature  56,  an  irregular 
linear  charcoal  stain  occurring  at  a  depth  of 
from  15  to  20  cm  across  parts  of  EU4  and 
EU8.  The  staining  comprising  Features  55 
and  56  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the 
patchv  sheet  midden  observed  in  several 


areas  of  the  38BK226  block  at  this  depth. 
Feature  55,  like  Features  9,15  and  56,  was  a 
portion  of  this  staining  examined  in  detail. 
The  fill  from  Feature  55  was  floated  and  the 
cha,  cal  was  retained,  but  not  analyzed  due 
to  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  feature. 
Feature  55  was  a  basin-shaped  charcoal 
slain  some  20  cm  in  diameter  and  22  cm 
deep,  and  may  represent  an  old  tree  or 
possibly  a  postmold.  The  fill  included  two 
plain  sherds  (one  Woodland  Plain  and  one 
Refuge  Plain),  a  small  amount  of  cracked 
rock  (84.5  grams),  and  some  orthoquartzite 
debitage  (N=41).  Feature  55,  if  indeed  a 
postmold,  is  of  probable  Woodland  age  given 
the  associated  pottery. 


FEATURE  56 

Feature  56,  like  Feature  55,  was  a 
portion  of  a  long  linear  charcoal  stain 
extending  across  much  of  EU's  7  and  8.  A 
section  of  the  stain  approximately  60  cm 
(E/W)  by  50  cm  (N/S)  was  examined,  with  all 
the  fill  floated  and  the  charcoal  retained 
(but  not  analyzed).  Like  Features  9,15  and 
55,  Feature  56  was  part  of  the  patchy 
midden  occurring  over  portions  of  the 
38BK226  block  from  roughly  15  to  20  cm  in 
depth.  The  area  examined  as  Feature  56 
was  shallow  and  somewhat  irregular,  varying 
in  depth  from  2  to  7  cm.  The  fill  included  a 
crude  (nondiagnostic)  projectile  point, 
Woodland  Plain  (N=l),  Deptford  Linear 
Check  Stamped  (N=l)  and  nondiagnostic 
(N=4)  pottery,  small  quantities  of  cracked 
rock  (40.3  grams)  and  fired  clay  (6.3  grams), 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  orthoquartzite 
debitage  (N=74).  The  ambiguous  nature  of 
the  staining  renders  dating  difficult,  but 
Feature  56,  like  the  other,  similar  midden 
stains  at  38BK226,  is  assumed  to  date  to  the 
Middle  or  possibly  later  Woodland. 


THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  SITE  38BK229 

Seventeen  two  meter  units  were 
opened  at  38BK229  during  the  summer  1979 
excavations,  ten  in  a  block  near  the  eastern 
end  of  the  scatter  and  the  remaining  seven 
dispersed  over  the  site  (Figures  11,39).  Two 
units  were  placed  at  the  eastern  end  near 
the  block  (EU's  5  and  8);  three  were  opened 
in  a  small  block  near  the  center  of  the 
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FEATURE  48 

Feature  48  was  an  irregular  oval  char- 
coal  stain  roughly  1.0  m  (N/S)  by  0.4  m 
(E/W)  encountered  at  a  depth  of  25  cm  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  EU16.  The  feature 
was  poorly  defined  and  irregular  in  shape, 
attaining  a  maximum  depth  of  about  25  cm. 
The  fill  was  floated,  producing  identifiable 
pine  and  red  oak  wood  charcoal,  together 
with  a  number  of  acorn  and  hickory  nutshell 
fragments  (Chapter  10).  Woodland  plain 
(N=4),  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed  (N  =  14), 
and  nondiagnostic  (N=10)  pottery  was  re¬ 
covered  in  the  fill,  together  with  a  moder¬ 
ate  amount  of  cracked  rock  (503.1  grams), 
fired  clay  (33.5  grams)  and  orthoquartzite 
debitage  (N=105).  Given  the  poor  definition, 
interpretation  is  difficult,  but  considering 
the  depth  at  which  it  occurred  and  the 
presence  of  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed 
pottery,  the  feature  may  date  to  the  Middle 
Woodland  period.  The  moderate  quantity  of 
cracked  rock,  and  the  various  kinds  of  char¬ 
coal  in  the  fill,  argue  for  interpretation  as  a 
hearth  remnant. 


FEATURE  49 

Feature  49  was  an  irregular  charcoal 
stain  encountered  at  a  depth  of  25  cm  in  the 
western  half  of  EU17.  The  stain  was  very 
poorly  defined,  measuring  approximately  50 
cm  (N/S)  by  35  cm  (E/W),  and  forming  a 
basin  some  20  cm  deep.  Half  of  the  fill  was 
floated,  producing  identifiable  hickory  and 
pine  wood  charcoal  and  several  hickory  nut¬ 
shell  fragments  (Chapter  10).  Other  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  fill  included  two  sherds,  one 
Woodland  Plain  and  one  Thom's  Creek 
Punctate,  var.  Thom's  Creek,  a  large  quartz 
pebble  and  a  quartz  cobble  fragment,  a 
moderate  amount  of  cracked  rock  (846.8 
grams),  and  orthoquartzite  debitage  (N=52), 
and  a  minor  amount  of  fired  clay  (6.3 
grams).  The  feature  may  be  a  Late  Archaic 
or  Early  Woodland  period  hearth  remnant, 
although  it  is  so  poorly  defined  that  a  cul¬ 
tural  origin  cannot  be  conclusively  demon¬ 
strated.  The  presence  of  more  than  one 
species  of  wood  in  the  fill,  plus  the  nutshell, 
however,  argues  for  cultural  origin. 


FEATURE  50 

Feature  50  was  an  irregular,  roughly 
circular  basin-shaped  charcoal  stain 
approximately  45  cm  in  diameter  and  up  to 
15  cm  deep  that  was  encountered  at  a  depth 
of  15  cm  in  the  southeast  corner  of  EU16. 
The  fill  of  the  feature  was  floated,  produc¬ 
ing  identifiable  wood  charcoal  from  red  oak, 
hickory,  and  pine,  together  with  acorn  and 
hickory  nutshell  fragments,  and  one  possible 
corn  cupule  (Chapter  10).  A  range  of 
ceramics  were  recovered  in  the  fill,  includ¬ 
ing  Santee  Simple  Stamped  (N=5),  Savannah 
Complicated  Stamped  (N  =  2),  Savannah 
Check  Stamped  (N-l),  Cape  Fear  Fabric 
Impressed  (N=4),  Woodland  Plain  (N=2), 
Deptford  Linear  Check  (N  =  2)  and  Deptford 
Simple  Stamped  (N=2),  and  Thom's  Creek 
Punctate,  var.  Thom's  Creek  (N  =  2).  Seven 
of  the  27  sherds  recovered  from  the  fill 
were  nondiagnostic,  either  too  small  or 
eroded  for  confident  identification.  Other 
materials  recovered  in  Feature  50  included 
cracked  rock  (437.0  grams),  fired  clay  1 8 . 0 
grams),  and  orthoquartzite  debitage  (N  =  5 7). 
Feature  50  was  poorly  defined  but  is  tenta¬ 
tively  interpreted  as  a  hearth  or  pit  remnant 
of  Early  Mississippian  age,  given  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Jeremy  Complicated  Stamped 
pottery. 


FEATURE  51 

Feature  51  was  a  circular  charcoal 
stain  encountered  at  a  depth  of  27  cm  in  the 
south  wall  of  EU27,  one  of  three  units 
opened  in  a  small  block  in  the  west-central 
part  of  38BK226.  Upon  examination  the 
feature  was  found  to  be  a  burned  tree. 


FEATURE  52 

Feature  52  was  an  irregular,  roughly 
oval  shaped  charcoal  stain,  measuring 
approximately  60  cm  (E/W)  by  50  cm  (N/S), 
that  was  encountered  at  a  depth  of  25  cm  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  EU4.  The  feature 
was  basin-shaped  and  up  to  26  cm  deep.  All 
of  the  fill  was  floated  and  the  charcoal 
saved  (but  not  analyzed).  Material  re¬ 
covered  in  the  fill  included  a  number  of 
small  weathered  pottery  fragments  (N  =  8, 
16.9  grams),  including  one  sherd  each  of 
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FEATURE  4 


dating,  giving  a  date  of  760-1  10BP,  or  AD 
1190  (DIC-1845).  Feature  2  is  interpreted 
as  a  Late  Woodland  hearth,  and  may  be 
associated  with  Features  5,10  and  15  at 
38BK246,  which  are  also  well-defined 
hearths  that  appear  to  date  to  this  period. 


FEATURE  3 

This  feature  was  characterized  by  a 
cluster  of  angular  sandstone  fragments 
(N-10,  487.6  grams)  encountered  at  a  depth 
of  20  cm  in  the  southeast  corner  of  EU3. 
No  associated  artifacts  or  charcoal  staining 
were  noted,  although  a  lanceolate  projectile 
point  of  possible  Middle  to  Late  Archaic  age 
(Figure  62:c)  was  found  lying  flat  one  meter 
to  the  north  at  the  same  depth.  The  feature 
does  not  appear  to  be  natural,  and  may  be 
the  remains  of  an  old  weathered  hearth,  or 
possibly  reflects  some  type  of  crude  reduc¬ 
tion  activity.  The  lack  of  associated  arti¬ 
facts  makes  cultural  affiliations  difficult, 
but  the  depth,  and  nearby  point  form,  sug¬ 
gest  a  possible  Archaic  age. 


Feature  4  was  a  diffuse  circular  char¬ 
coal  stain  approximately  60  cm  in  diameter 
that  was  recognized  at  a  depth  of  10  cm  in 
the  western  part  of  EU4.  The  feature  was  a 
shallow,  somewhat  irregular  basin  varying 
between  5  to  10  cm  in  depth.  All  of  the  fill 
from  the  stain  was  floated,  producing  small 
amounts  of  oak  (Quercus  sp.)  and  pine  (Pinus 
sp.)  wood  charcoal  (Chapter  10).  Artifacts 
recovered  in  the  fill  included  several  small 
sherds,  two  baked  clay  ball  fragments  (54.7 
grams),  and  a  number  of  pieces  of  ortho- 
quartzite  debitage  (N  =  18).  An  orthoquart¬ 
zite  projectile  point  (Figure  61:d)  was  re¬ 
covered  at  the  base  of  the  stain,  and  mas  be 
associated  with  the  feature.  A  small 
amount  of  cracked  rock  (132.7  grams)  and 
fired  clay  (5.9  grams)  was  also  recovered  in 
the  fill.  The  pottery  recovered  included 
Deptford  Linear  Check  Stamped  (N-l), 
Woodland  Plain  (N=2),  and  Cape  Fear  Fabric 
Impressed  (N-2),  and  one  nondiagnostic 
sherd.  Given  the  poor  definition  an 
aboriginal  origin  cannot  be  conclusively- 
determined.  The  feature  may,  however,  be 
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a  weathered  hearth  or  pit  remnant,  of  prob¬ 
able  Early  or  Middle  Woodland  age,  given 
the  associated  artifacts. 


FEATURE  5 

Feature  5  was  a  well-defined,  some¬ 
what  irregular  basin-shaped  pit  that  was 
encountered  immediately  below  the  root 
mat  in  the  southeast  corner  of  EU4  (Figure 
51).  The  feature  was  characterized  by  a 
charcoal  stain  roughly  70  cm  in  diameter 
and  10  cm  deep,  and  produced  moderate 
quantities  of  fired  clay  (62.5  grams), 
cracked  rock  (88.2  grams),  and  debitage. 
Plain,  simple  stamped,  and  fabric  impressed 
pottery  (N=38,  125.7  grams),  a  baked  clay 
ball  fragment,  and  a  crude  biface  fragment 
were  also  recovered  in  the  fill  of  the  stain. 
Specific  wares  present  included  Deptford 
Simple  Stamped  (N=2),  Woodland  Plain 
(N=I4),  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed  (N-4), 
and  Santee  Simple  Stamped  (N  =  l),  with  the 
remainder  nondiagnostic.  A  flotation 
sample  taken  from  the  dark  central  portion 
of  the  feature  yielded  oak  (Quercus  sp.) 


wood  charcoal  and  a  number  of  hickory 
nutshell  fragments  (Chapter  10).  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  wood  charcoal  from  a  single 
species  is  somewhat  suspicious,  but  the  high 
artifact  density  and  diversity,  coupled  with 
the  shallow  depth  and  fair  definition  of  the 
stain,  support  interpretation  as  an  aboriginal 
hearth.  The  associated  artifact  assemblage 
and  depth,  similar  to  that  observed  for  Fea¬ 
tures  2,10  and  15,  argues  for  a  probable 
Late  Woodland  age  for  the  feature. 


FEATURE  6 

Feature  6  was  a  faint  circular  char¬ 
coal  stain  encountered  at  a  depth  of  35  cm 
in  the  north-central  portion  of  EU4.  The 
feature  was  basin-shaped,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  40  cm  in  diameter  and  20  cm  deep. 
The  upper  part  of  the  stain  was  very  poorly 
defined  and  the  feature  may  have  begun  at  a 
somewhat  higher  level.  The  fill,  all  of 
which  was  saved  for  flotation,  yielded 
Woodland  Plain  (N  =  3)  and  Santee  Simple 
Stamped  (N  =  l)  ceramics,  cracked  rock  (70.1 
grams),  fired  clay  (1 1.7  grams),  and 
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moderate  quantities  of  orthoquartzite  debit- 
age  (N=85).  Ethnobotanical  analysis  of  the 
recovered  charcoal  documented  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  several  tree  species,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  hickory  nutshell  fragments 
(Chapter  10).  The  feature,  a  probable 
hearth  base,  appears  to  date  to  the  Middle 
or  more  likely  the  Late  Woodland  period, 
given  the  associated  artifacts. 


FEATURE  7 

This  feature  was  defined  by  a  faint 
circular  charcoal  stain  encountered  at  a 
depth  of  15  cm  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
EU5.  The  feature,  which  was  poorly  de¬ 
fined,  was  approximately  50  cm  in  diameter 
and  13  cm  deep.  Feature  7  was  somewhat 
unusual  in  that  two  large  sandstone  cobbles 
(roughly  10  by  10  by  15  cm)  were  recovered 
in  a  probable  association,  one  each  at  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  stain.  The  fill, 
which  was  floated,  produced  two  small  non¬ 
diagnostic  sherds,  and  minor  amounts  of 
debitage  (N=9),  fired  clay  (3.2  grams)  and 
cracked  rock  (10.2  grams).  Identifiable 
charcoal  included  oak  (Quercus  sp.),  pine 
(Pinus  sp.),  and  hickory  nutshell  fragments 
(Chapter  10).  The  feature  is  interpreted  as 
a  weathered  hearth  of  possible  Early  to 
Middle  Woodland  age,  although  given  the 
absence  of  diagnostic  artifacts  a  precise 
period  affiliation  cannot  be  confidently 
assigned. 


FEATURE  8 

Feature  8  was  a  diffuse,  oval-shaped 
basin  roughly  75  cm  (E/W)  by  50  cm  (N/S)  in 
size,  and  10  cm  deep,  that  was  recognized 
at  a  depth  of  13  cm  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  EU2.  The  fill,  which  was  floated,  yielded 
Woodland  Plain  (N=2),  Cape  Fear  Fabric 
Impressed  (N=l),  and  nondiagnostic  (N=l) 
pottery,  and  minor  amounts  of  fired  clay 
(0.4  grams),  cracked  rock  (21.7  grams),  and 
orthoquartzite  debitage  (N=ll).  Ethnobo- 
tanicai  analysis  documented  the  presence  of 
red  oak,  white  oak,  hickory,  and  pine  wood 
charcoal,  and  acorn  and  hickory  nutshell 
fragments  (Chapter  10).  The  feature 
appears  to  represent  a  somewhat  weathered 
Middle  Woodland  period  hearth. 


FEATURE  9 

Feature  9  was  a  faint,  irregular  char- 
coal  stain  that  was  encountered  at  a  depth 
of  14  cm  in  the  southeast  corner  of  EU2. 
The  feature  was  characterized  by  a  dark 
central  portion  some  30  cm  in  diameter  and 
10  cm  deep,  surrounded  by  a  lighter,  more 
diffuse  charcoal  stain  roughly  70  cm  in 
diameter  and  up  to  25  cm  deep.  The  fill  of 
the  central  portion  of  the  feature  was 
floated,  yielding  wood  charcoal  from  several 
tree  species  as  well  as  a  few  hickory  nut¬ 
shell  fragments  (Chapter  10).  Artifacts 
recovered  in  the  fill  of  the  feature  included 
Woodland  Plain  (N=2),  and  Cape  Fear  Fabric 
Impressed  (N  =  l)  pottery,  (recovered  from 
the  lighter,  outer  staining),  and  small 
amounts  of  orthoquartzite  debitage  (N=13), 
cracked  rock  (53.6  grams),  and  fired  clay 
(6.9  grams).  The  feature  is  interpreted  as 
the  remains  of  a  probable  Middle  Woodland 
period  hearth. 


FEATURE  10 

Feature  10  was  a  large,  well-defined 
oval  basinshaped  charcoal  stain  encountered 
just  below  the  root  mat  in  the  center  of  EU9 
(Figure  51).  The  feature,  which  measured 
approximately  110  cm  (E/W)  by  70  cm  (N/S), 
had  a  somewhat  irregular  bottom  from  10  to 
15  cm  deep.  A  number  of  sherds  (N=9)  were 
recovered  in  the  fill,  including  the  rounded 
base  of  a  Santee  Simple  Stamped  bowl  or 
jar.  The  total  pottery  assemblage  included 
two  sherds  of  Woodland  Plain,  one  sherd  of 
Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed,  two  sherds  of 
Santee  Simple  Stamped,  and  four  nondiag¬ 
nostic  fragments  under  onehalf  inch  in  size. 
Most  of  the  fill  from  the  feature  was 
floated,  producing  charcoal  from  a  range  of 
wood  species  as  well  as  a  number  of  hickory 
nutshell  fragments  (Chapter  10).  Charcoal 
recovered  from  around  the  pot  base  was 
submitted  for  radiocarbon  dating,  and  gave 
a  date  of  630+65BP,  or  AD  1320  (DIC-1846). 
This  date  is  in  close  agreement  with  the 
date  obtained  from  Feature  2  (AD  1190), 
which  occurred  at  the  same  depth  and 
yielded  similar  pottery.  Other  materials  in 
the  fill  of  Feature  10  included  fire  cracked 
rock  (580.6  grams),  fired  clay  (70.2  grams), 
and  orthoquartzite  debitage  (N  =  144).  The 


feature  is  interpreted  as  a  Late  Woodland 
aboriginal  hearth. 

FEATURE  11 

This  feature  was  defined  by  a  small 
concentration  of  mussel  shell  fragments 
about  20  cm  in  diameter  encountered  at  a 
depth  of  about  20  cm  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  EU10.  Shell  was  only  infrequently 
observed  in  aboriginal  context  in  the 
Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  and,  with  the 
exception  of  this  feature,  was  always  found 
in  very  tiny,  weathered  fragments.  Aborigi¬ 
nal  use  of  shellfish  in  the  area  is  clearly 
documented  at  38BK83,  2000  meters  down¬ 
stream  at  the  confluence  of  Mattassee  Lake 
with  the  Santee  River  (Asreen  1974),  but  no 
evidence  for  similar,  extensive  exploitation 
was  found  on  the  project  sites.  No  artifacts 
were  found  associated  with  the  shell, 
although  the  depth  at  which  the  material 
occurred  suggests  an  Early  or  Middle  Wood¬ 
land  age. 

FEATURE  12 

Feature  12  was  characterized  by  a 
somewhat  irregular  oval  basin-shaped  char¬ 
coal  stain  encountered  at  a  depth  of  10  cm 
in  the  northern  portion  of  EU6.  The  feature 
measured  roughly  1.0  m  (NW/SE)  by  0.8  m 
(NE/SW),  with  the  base  poorly  defined  and 
varying  in  depth  from  roughly  10  to  15  cm. 
Artifacts  recovered  in  the  fill  included  two 
small  sherds,  one  nondiagnostic  and  the 
other  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed,  together 
with  moderate  quantities  of  cracked  rock 
(69.9  grams),  fired  clay  (10.1  grams),  and 
orthoquartzite  debitage  (N=94).  All  of  the 
fill  was  floated  but  the  light  fraction  char- 
coal  was  not  analyzed  due  to  the  poor 
overall  definition  of  the  feature.  Feature 
12  may  represent  a  weathered  hearth, 
although  a  precise  identification  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  given  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the 
stain.  The  only  diagnostic  artifact  in  the 
fill,  a  sherd  of  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed 
pottery,  suggests  a  Middle  Woodland  age. 

FEATURE  13 

This  feature  consisted  of  three  small 
circular  charcoal  stains  from  10  to  30  cm  in 
diameter  in  an  irregular  mottled  soil  zone 
roughly  50  cm  in  diameter.  The  three  stains 


were  shallow  and  extended  only  about  4  cm 
below  where  they  were  recognized.  Feature 
13  was  first  encountered  at  a  depth  of  10 
cm  in  the  southeast  corner  of  EU6.  The  fill 
from  two  of  the  three  smaller  stains  was 
floated  but  was  not  analyzed  by  the 
ethnobotanist  due  to  an  absence  of  asso¬ 
ciated  diagnostic  artifacts.  Minor  amounts 
of  debitage,  cracked  rock,  fired  clay,  three 
small  Woodland  Plain  potsherds,  and  a  baked 
clay  object  fragment  were  recovered  in  the 
general  fill,  but  due  to  the  poor  definition  of 
the  surrounding  mottled  staining  a  clear 
association  with  the  feature  cannot  be 
inferred.  Feature  13  appears  to  represent  a 
tree  but  may  alternatively  represent  post 
stains,  although  this  is  considered  less 
likely. 

FEATURE  14 

Feature  14  was  a  diffuse  circular 
charcoal  stain  approximately  50  cm  in  dia¬ 
meter  first  recognized  at  a  depth  of  20  cm 
in  the  north-central  portion  of  EU7.  The 
feature  was  an  irregular  basin  up  to  8  cm 
deep.  All  of  the  fill  was  floated,  producing 
a  minor  amount  of  fired  clay  (2.4  grams)  and 
larger  amounts  of  orthoquartzite  debitage 
(N=43)  and  cracked  rock  (107.1  grams).  One 
Woodland  Plain  sherd,  and  two  small,  non¬ 
diagnostic  sherd  fragments  were  also  found 
in  the  fill.  Recovered  charcoal  was  saved 
but  not  identified  due  to  the  ambiguous 
nature  of  the  assemblage.  The  feature  may 
represent  a  weathered  hearth  base  of  Wood¬ 
land  age,  but  precise  interpretation  is 
difficult. 

FEATURE  15 

Feature  15  was  a  well-defined  circular 
basin-shaped  charcoal  stain  approximately 
80  cm  in  diameter  encountered  immediately 
below  the  root  mat  in  the  east-central  por¬ 
tion  of  EU8.  The  feature  attained  a  maxi¬ 
mum  depth  of  15  cm,  and  may  have  intruded 
slightly  into  Feature  4,  which  was  lower  and 
slightly  to  the  east.  All  of  the  fill  from 
Feature  15  was  floated,  producing  a  moder¬ 
ate  amount  of  fired  clay  (23.4  grams), 
cracked  rock  (100.5  grams),  orthoquartzite 
debitage  (N  =  66),  and  pottery  ( N  —  1 1 ,  37.1 
grams).  Diagnostic  pottery  included  Wood¬ 
land  Plain  (N  =  4),  Deptford  Simple  Stamped 
(N  =  l),  and  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed 
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sherds,  indicating  a  probable  Middle  Wood¬ 
land  age.  The  wood  charcoal  from  the  fill 
was  found  to  be  almost  entirely  oak,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  feature  may  have  been  a 
burned  tree  (Chapter  10),  although  no 
laterals  were  encountered.  The  depth  at 
which  the  feature  was  recognized,  and  asso¬ 
ciated  artifacts,  suggest  that  Feature  15  is 
comparatively  recent,  of  Middle  Woodland 
or  later  age. 

FEATURE  15 

Feature  16  was  characterized  by  an 
irregular  ovalshaped  charcoal  stain  encoun¬ 
tered  at  a  depth  of  22  cm  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  EU8.  The  stain  measured  58  cm 
(N/S)  by  44  cm  (E/W),  and  varied  in  depth 
from  2  to  8  cm.  Only  small  quantities  of 
pottery  (N-2,  11.9  grams),  fired  clay  (1.6 
grams),  cracked  rock  (132.2  grams),  and 
orthoquartzite  debitage  (N  =  16)  were  re¬ 
covered  in  the  fill.  The  two  sherds  re¬ 
covered  included  one  Woodland  Plain  and 
one  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed.  A  flota¬ 
tion  sample  was  taken  and  the  charcoal  was 
saved,  but  not  analyzed,  due  to  the  ambig¬ 
uous  nature  of  the  stain.  Feature  16  was 
poorly  defined  and  disturbed  by  large  roots, 
rendering  interpretation  difficult.  The  fea¬ 
ture  is  believed  to  represent  an  old  burned 
tree. 

FEATURE  17 

Feature  17  was  a  shallow  circular 
charcoal  stain  roughly  25  cm  in  diameter 
and  4  cm  deep  that  was  first  recognized  at  a 
depth  of  15  cm  in  the  center  of  EU7. 
Artifacts  recovered  in  the  fill  included  one 
small  Santee  Simple  Stamped  sherd  and 
trace  amounts  of  fired  clay  (0.7  grams), 
cracked  rock  (1.2  grams),  and  orthoquartzite 
debitage  (N=3).  Interpretation  of  the  fea¬ 
ture  was  difficult,  and  it  is  assumed  to  be  a 
root  stain. 

FEATURE  18 

This  feature  was  a  shallow  basin¬ 
shaped  eharcoal  stain  encountered  at  a 
d»*pt.h  of  10  cm  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
HUS.  The  feature  was  an  irregular  oval 
measuring  47  cm  (N/S)  by  40  cm  (E/W)  that 
varied  in  depth  from  2  to  3  cm.  All  of  the 
fill  was  floated,  yielding  charcoal  from 


several  tree  species,  including  white  oak, 
red  oak,  and  pine,  and  a  single  hickory 
nutshell  fragment  (Chapter  10).  Artifacts 
recovered  in  the  fill  included  two  Woodland 
Plain  and  one  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed 
sherds,  32  pieces  of  orthoquartzite  debitage, 
and  minor  amounts  of  fired  clay  and  cracked 
rock.  The  feature  is  adjacent  to  and  slightly 
lower  than  Feature  10,  and  may  be  related. 
Feature  18  is  interpreted  as  a  probable 
Middle  Woodland  period  hearth  base. 

FEATURE  19 

Feature  19  was  a  distinct  circular 
charcoal  stain  50  cm  in  diameter  that  was 
encountered  at  a  depth  of  27  cm  in  the 
southwestern  quarter  of  EU6.  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  charcoal  were  recovered  from  the 
fill,  which  was  floated;  upon  analysis  the 
charcoal  was  found  to  be  entirely  from 
white  oak  (Chapter  10).  Two  Cape  Fear 
Fabric  Impressed  sherds,  a  crude  triangular 
arrow  point,  and  a  minor  amount  of  cracked 
rock  and  debitage  were  found  in  the  fill. 
Due  to  the  (atypieally)  large  quantities  of 
charcoal  in  the  fill,  Feature  19  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  recent  burned  tree. 

FEATURE  20 

This  feature  was  characterized  by  a 
diffuse  mottled  charcoal  stain  recognized  at 
a  depth  of  30  cm  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
EU4.  The  feature  was  irregular  in  shape, 
measuring  52  cm  (NW/SE)  by  40  cm 
(NE/SW),  and  varied  in  depth  from  1  to  12 
cm.  The  fill,  which  was  floated,  produced  a 
moderate  amount  of  orthoquartzite  debitage 
(N=  138)  and  minor  quantities  of  cracked 
rock  (75.1  grams)  and  fired  clay  (2.8  grams). 
No  pottery  was  present,  although  a  baked 
clay  object  fragment  was  recovered  in  the 
general  level  fill  near  the  stain,  and  may  be 
associated.  The  feature  was  very  poorly 
defined,  and  an  aboriginal  origin  cannot  be 
demonstrated  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
Feature  20  may  be  a  possible  hearth  or  pit 
base,  of  unknown  period. 


CHAPTER  6 


LABORATORY  ANALYSIS  PROCEDURES 


INTRODUCTION 

In  this  chapter  three  aspects  of  the 
Mattassee  Lake  project  analysis  are 
examined  in  depth.  These  topics  are:  (1) 
assemblage  processing,  cataloging,  and 
curation  procedures;  (2)  criteria  for  the 
identification  of  lithic  raw  materials,  and 
(3)  specific  taxonomic  {monothetic  subdivi- 
sive  clustering)  procedures  used  to  examine 
the  hafted  bifaces  and  ceramics.  Each  area 
is  directly  subsumed  under  major  goals 
advanced  in  the  project  research  design:  ef¬ 
fective  assemblage  documentation,  lithic 
raw  material  source  areas  and  procurement 
patterns,  and  the  evaluation  of  existing 
taxonomies  (Chapter  4).  The  analytical  pro¬ 
cedures  discussed  in  this  section  are  general 
in  nature,  and  provide  a  background  frame¬ 
work  to  the  more  specific  artifact  or 
category-oriented  analyses  reported  in 
succeeding  chapters.  They  are  also  impor¬ 
tant  enough,  and  of  sufficient  complexity, 
to  warrant  separate  treatment.  The  thin 
section  descriptions  reported  here  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Gerald  R.  Baum  of  the  College 
of  Charleston,  while  the  discussion  on 
numerical  taxonomy  was  written  by  William 
A.  Lovis  and  Randolph  E.  Donahue  of 
Michigan  State  University. 


LABORATORY  AND  CURATORIAL 
PROCEDURES  EMPLOYED  AT 
MATTASSEE  LAKE 

Over  the  last  decade,  members  of  the 
C  ouncil  for  Museum  Anthropology  along 
with  other  interested  individuals  have  advo¬ 
cated  the  need  for  careful  curation  of 
archeological  assemblages.  Two  recent 
studies,  by  Ford  and  Lindsay  (1979), 
Williams-Dean  and  Haas  (1979),  have 
focused  on  the  condition  of  anthropological 
collections  and  records  in  institutions  todav. 
Several  other  authors  have  stressed  the  need 
’•>r  the  long-term  care  and  management  of 
archeological  assemblages  and  documents, 
tnd  have  offered  methods  for  achieving  this 
■:  mi  le.g.,  Butler  1979;  Ford  1980;  Novick 
i  *80;  Wilcox  1980).  Curation  guidelines 


used  by  several  archeological  repositories, 
including  the  University  of  Kentucky 
Museum  and  the  Arkansas  Archeological 
Survey,  were  recently  published  by  the 
Council  for  Museum  Anthropology,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts.  A  recent  trend  that 
appears  to  be  spreading,  involves  charging 
fees  for  access  to  or  storage  of  research 
collections.  Some  institutions  routinely  levy 
fees  to  individuals  and  organizations  who 
wish  to  gain  access  to  archeological  records 
and/or  to  deposit  archeological  collections 
for  long-term  storage.  These  examples  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  profession  is  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  the  value  of  research 
collections,  and  the  need  for  their  effective 
management.  The  laboratory  and  curatorial 
procedures  used  during  the  Mattassee  Lake 
project  were  implemented  with  this  per¬ 
spective  in  mind.  A  primary  goal  of  the 
Mattassee  Lake  investigations,  noted  in  the 
Research  Design  (Chapter  4),  was  to  effec¬ 
tively  inventory  and  document  the  assem¬ 
blages  and  analyses  used  during  the  project. 
This  responsibility  was  additionally  clearly 
stated  in  the  project  contract,  where  provi¬ 
sions  were  included  for  the  cataloging  and 
temporary  storage  of  the  assemblage,  prior 
to  permanent  curation.  All  of  these 
thoughts  guided  the  Mattassee  lake  docu¬ 
ments  t  ion/analysis/curat  ion  effort. 

THE  1979  FIELD  LABORATORY 

As  noted  previously,  a  fully  opera¬ 
tional  field  lab  was  maintained  during  both 
the  testing  and  subsequent  excavation  sea¬ 
sons  in  1979.  During  the  testing  program,  in 
March  and  early  April,  the  field  lab  was 
maintained  at  the  Corps  of  Engineers  head¬ 
quarters  maintenance  build:ng  in  St. 
Stephens.  All  three  projects  used  this  area 
during  the  testing  program,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  local  Corps  of  Engineers 
staff.  During  the  subsequent  mitigation 
stage  excavations  the  Corps  building  was 
too  cramped,  and  each  project  made  other 
laboratory  accommodations.  To  process  the 
Mattassee  Lake  assemblage,  a  room  was 
"i-nted  in  a  local  warehouse,  which  was  used 
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for  bulk  sorting  and  processing,  and  for 
storage.  Final  cataloging  and  analysis  dur¬ 
ing  the  excavation  season  was  done  at  the 
crew's  quarters,  a  house  in  St.  Stephens. 

As  artifacts  were  uncovered  in  the 
fidd,  they  were  stored  in  "zip-lock"  plastic 
bags  accompanied  bv  a  vellow  :L\r>  inch  file 
card  labeled  with  the  field  provenience 
number  and  other  relevant  locational  infor¬ 
mation  (e.g.,  site  number,  unit  number, 
level,  date,  and  excavator's  name).  All 
materials  recovered  in  the  screen  were 
initially  bagged  together.  Specimens  that 
were  piece-plotted  (mapped  in  three  dimen¬ 
sions  within  the  unit  level)  were  bagged 
individually  with  an  identifying  label,  or 
were  marked  in  the  field  with  a  number  or 
letter  using  a  Sanford  Sharpie  permanent 
marker.  This  symbol  written  on  the  artifact 
itself,  corresponded  with  an  exact  location 
on  the  field  map.  The  general  level  fill  and 
piece-plot  bags  were  returned  to  the  field 
lab  each  night,  where  they  were  stored  for 
eventual  washing  and  sorting.  The  bulk  of 
the  assemblage  was  washed  in  the  parking 
area  of  the  local  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Office  in  St.  Stephens,  South  Carolina.  The 
Institute  of  Archeology  and  Anthropology 
Cooper  River  Rediversion  Canal  project 
used  the  Corps  headquarters  area  as  a  lab, 
and  graciously  shared  their  washing  equip¬ 
ment,  which  consisted  of  screens  set  in  a 
large  holding  tank.  Artifacts  were  emptied 
into  the  screens  and  then  hosed  down  and 
scrubbed.  Clean  artifacts  were  removed 
I'-om  the  screens,  placed  on  stvrofoam  meat 
trays,  along  with  their  provenience  cards, 
md  set  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Mud  from  the 
washing  activity  was  released  from  the 
holding  Mnn  after  each  bag  load,  and  passed 
through  a  screen  to  collect  material  that 
might  have  fallen  or  floated  out  of  the 
washing  screen.  When  drv,  the  artifacts 
wore  placed  in  clean  "zip-lock"  bags  with 
their  original  provenience  cards. 

The  washing  operations  at  the  Corns 
headquarters  focused  on  the  general  level 
: i  1 .  [’:*•<».. -plotted  artifac’s  were  washed 

s.-nara'ei v,  jpp  set  up  in  ’he  crew 

.  Each  day  as  artifacts  were  brought 
-  ''rum,  ’tie  fieid  ’hey  were  sorted.  The 
r a  1  lev.-i  bags  were  dropped  off  at  the 
1 '  rps  headquarters  where  thev  were  (tem- 
; ■ .  ■  r  i r : i v )  stored  prior  ’o  washing.  the 


piece-plot  bags  were  taken  to  the  crew 
house/lab,  where  they  were  washed  and 
cataloged.  At  this  lab  the  plotted  artifacts 
were  removed  from  their  bags  and  placed  in 
alphabetical  or  numerical  order  on  paper, 
and  were  then  washed  individually.  Since 
the  washing  occasionally  removed  the  field 
markings,  the  artifacts  were  cataloged  as 
soon  as  they  were  dry,  to  prevent  informa¬ 
tion  loss.  Both  the  piece-plotted  and  the 
general  level  artifacts  were  ultimately 
stored  in  boxes,  by  provenience,  by  the  end 
of  the  fieldwork. 

After  the  artifacts  from  the  general 
level  fill  were  dry,  they  were  also  sorted 
and  cataloged.  A  coding  sheet  was  used 
(Figure  52),  to  serve  the  dual  role  of  a 
catalog  form  and  a  preliminary  analysis 
record.  The  general  level  fill  was  emptied 
onto  a  table  surface  for  sorting  and  catalog¬ 
ing.  Each  major  artifact  category  was 
bagged  separately,  using  plastic  "zip-lock" 
bags.  Ail  immediately  recognizable  tools 
were  set  aside  to  be  cataloged  with  an 
individual  number.  Debitage  was  sorted  by 
lithic  raw  material  type,  counted,  and 
bagged,  as  was  all  pottery.  Weights  and/or 
counts  were  recorded  for  fired  clay,  ferru¬ 
ginous  sandstone,  bone,  baked  clay  objects, 
steatite  and  charcoal.  Unmodified  rock  and 
gravel  was  also  sorted,  weighed  and  bagged. 
This  was  by  far  the  most  common  material 
recovered  (and  the  most  time  consuming  to 
sort  through);  almost  1  000  kilograms  of  rock 
were  found  in  the  1  979  excavation  units. 


THE  CATALOGING  SYSTEM 

Artifacts  were  cataloged  according  to 
the  system  used  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina's  Institute  of  Archeology  and 
Anthropology  (1AA).  Two  major  reasons 
prompted  the  selection  of  this  system. 
Firs',  it  was  assumed  that  the  artifacts 
would  be  stored  at  the  IAA,  where  the 
initial  Rediversion  Canal  collections  were 
maintained.  Second,  the  authors  and  most 
of  the  crew  members  had  worked  at  the 
IAA,  and  were  familiar  with  this  system. 
This  famiiiaritv  helped  avoid  mistakes  dur¬ 
ing  both  the  fieldwork  and  the  subsequent 
anaivses.  It  should  be  stressed  that  for 
consistency  onlv  a  select  number  of  indivi¬ 
duals  ictuailv  cataloged  the  assemblage. 


FIGURE  52 

THE  FIELD  CATALOG/ANALYSIS  SHEET 

USED  DURING  THE  1  979  EXCAVATING 


WATTASSEE  LAKE  EXCAVATIONS 


Unidentified 

Lithie  materials  that  were  not  identi¬ 
fied  were  included  in  this  category. 

Purple  Siltstone 

These  flakes  have  a  weathered  appear¬ 
ance  with  a  brownish  cast.  Color  varies  but 
ranges  from  a  reddish-gray  (10R5/1)  to  a 
weak  red  (10R5/2,4/2)  with  a  very  pale 
brown  ( 1 0YR7/3,7/4)  patina.  Grain  size  is 
small  and  the  soft  nature  led  to  the  siltstone 
classification,  however,  it  is  possible  that 
this  material  is  a  weathered  basalt. 

Gray  Porphyry 

This  is  a  dark  gray  (N4/1)  volcanic 
rock  with  white  phenocrysts  of  quartz  or 
feldspar.  It  is  similar  to  porphyritic  rhyo- 

1  i  t  e . 


MONOTHETIC  SUBD1VISIVE  ANALYSES 
OF  PROJECTILE  POINT  AND  CERAMIC 
ASSEMBLAGES  FROM  MATT  ASS  EE  LAKE 

Cluster  analyses  were  performed  on 
two  data  sets  recovered  during  the  field 
phase  of  the  Mattassee  Lake  Project.  In 
large  part  these  analyses  were  to  be  under¬ 
taken  as  a  test  of  existing  typological  con¬ 
structs  of  projectile  points  and  prehistoric 
ceramics  currently  in  use  in  the  project 
area.  As  such,  the  primary  goal  of  these 
analyses  was  to  isolate  significant  attribute 
dimensions  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  typologies  might  be  either  verified,  or 
altered  to  better  accommodate  local  type 
variat us. 

Any  cluster  analytic  procedure  is,  in 
fact,  an  inductive  search  procedure  and,  as 
has  been  discussed  elsewhere  (cf.  Goldstein 
1  180),  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  investi¬ 
gator  to  interpret  the  results  of  such  an 
inductive  procedure.  In  other  words,  the 
outcome  of  the  cluster  analysis  per  se  may 
not  produce  meaningful  analytic  units, 
rather  it  is  the  interpretation  of  the  out¬ 
come  in  terms  of  specific  problem  sets  that 
lent  Is  value  to  the  procedure.  While  this 
may  sound  rather  straightforward,  even  the 
outcome  states  of  a  cluster  analysis  are 
subject  t,,  variations  from  several  more  or 


less  controllable  factors.  Specifically,  the 
scale  of  the  data  (nominal,  ordinal,  or  inter¬ 
val),  the  grouping  procedure  (divisive  or 
agglomerative),  the  algorithm  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  clusters,  and  the  measure  of  similarity 
employed  to  determine  the  relationship 
between  individuals  or  attributes  may  affect 
the  results.  Thus,  the  type  of  clustering 
which  is  appropriate  for  a  specific  data  set 
is  only  partially  conditioned  by  the  data  and 
the  problem,  while  differences  in  the 
various  measures  may  produce  marked  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  outcome.  Decisions  made 
throughout  the  research  design,  therefore, 
become  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
interpretability  of  groups  resulting  from  a 
cluster  analysis  in  terms  of  a  specific 
problem. 

Projectile  Point  Analysis: 

Problem  Orientation  and 
Research  Design 

The  sample  of  477  intact  and  fragmen¬ 
tary  projectile  points  from  the  three  sites 
were  in  many  cases  capable  of  being  ''typed" 
according  to  traditional  classification  sys¬ 
tems.  However,  there  were  several  aspects 
of  the  traditional  type  systems  as  applied  to 
these  assemblages  which  posed  specific  pro¬ 
blems,  and  which  warranted  an  alternative 
view  of  the  regularities  and  variability 
observed.  Among  these  were:  1)  the  wide 
range  of  rework  or  different  reduction 
stages  present  in  the  sample;  2)  the  majority 
of  artifacts  were  manufactured  on  coarse 
raw  materials  which  apparently  did  not 
allow  refined  "thinning",  and  3)  the  several 
time  periods  and  cultural  stages  represented 
in  the  sample.  The  latter  problem  posed 
particular  difficulties  due  to  the  range  of 
overlap  present  in  the  traditional  type 
definitions.  That  is,  they  appeared  to  be 
polvthetic  sets  with,  in  some  instances,  few 
mutually  exclusive  attributes  by  which  to 
distinguish  between  classes. 

In  large  part  it  was  the  latter  which 
conditioned  the  direction  of  the  projectile 
point  analysis  in  that  the  formal  variability 
encountered  in  the  first  two  cases  could  be 
analytically  subsumed  under  the  third. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  problem  was  to  create 
more  mutually  exclusive  type  definitions 
which  would  replicate  at  least  portions  of 
the  original  typology,  yet  also  isolate  other 
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viously  been  recognized,  or  separated  from 
other  fine-grained  material  in  the  area. 
While  the  possibility  of  variability  in 
Piedmont  metavolcanics  may  be  explicitly 
or  implicitly  recognized,  most  investigators 
working  in  the  Coastal  Plain  of  South 
Carolina  have  tended  to  lump  them  together 
under  single  categories  such  as  "slate", 
"argillite",  or  "rhyolite".  In  an  effort  to 
determine  the  nature  of  this  material,  arid 
its  relationship  with  other  categories,  par¬ 
ticularly  argillite,  a  thin  section  was 
prepared: 

Specimen  20  -  Green  Unknown  (interior 

flake;  38BK246  EU1  1  20-30  cm) 

Megascopic  (Visual)  Characteristics: 
Alkali  rhyolite. 

Microscopic  Characteristics:  Contains 
amphibole,  quartz,  epidote,  and  mica  - 
may  be  slightly  metamorphosed. 

Source  Area:  Piedmont. 

The  analysis  indicates  that  the  category  is 
distinct,  reflecting  a  different  origin  (for¬ 
mation)  and  possible  source  from  otherwise 
similar  site  materials  such  as  the  argillite 
reported  above. 

Steatite 

Several  fragments  of  carved  steatite, 
from  vessels  and/or  cooking  stones,  were 
recovered  in  the  excavation  units  at 
Mattassee  Lake  (Table  7).  The  material  has 
been  widely  noted  on  archeological  sites  in 
the  South  Carolina  area,  although  local 
technical  descriptions  and  attempts  to 
investigate  sources  are  still  relatively  infre¬ 
quent  (e.g.,  T.  Ferguson  1976;  Novick  1978; 
Elliot  1981;  Dickens  and  Carnes  1976; 
Dickens,  Carnes  and  McKinley  1981).  One 
specimen  from  Mattassee  Lake  was  thin 
sectioned,  more  in  an  effort  to  delimit  gross 
composition  than  to  document  specific 
source  areas: 

Spec- men  21  -  Steatite  (carved  sherd(") 

fragment.  38BK246  EL’6  20-30  '’mi 

Megascopic  (Visual)  Characteristics: 
Riotite  shist. 


Microscopic  Characteristics:  Holocry- 

stalline,  phenocrysts  of  biotite. 

Source  Area:  Piedmont. 

Investigating  source  areas  for  steatite  arti¬ 
facts  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
research  in  the  Southeast  in  recent  years, 
primarily  due  to  the  potential  for  identify¬ 
ing  specific  outcrops  through  neutron  acti¬ 
vation  analysis  (e.g.,  Allen  1975; 
Luckenbach  et  al.  1975).  Several  different 
sources  have  been  reported  in  and  near  the 
South  Carolina  Piedmont  (e.g.,  Lowman  and 
Wheatley  1970;  T.  Ferguson  1  976;  Elliot 
1981;  Figure  6),  including  some  within  the 
Santee  drainage  basin.  Specific  source  iden¬ 
tification  should,  therefore,  be  possible  for 
artifacts  from  many  South  Carolina  sites;  a 
local  (Piedmont)  origin  appears  probable. 

Other  I.ithic  Materials 

Several  minor  lit  hie  raw  material 
categories  were  established  in  the 
Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  that  have  not 
been  previously  described  in  the  local  litera¬ 
ture,  including  petrified  wood,  unknown 
igneous/metamorpnie,  purple  siltstone,  gray 
porphvrv,  and  an  unidentified  category 
(Table  7). 

Several  were  only  represented  by  a 
few  flakes,  for  which  descriptions  are  pre¬ 
sented  below: 

Petrified  Wood 

Petrified  wood  does  occur  in  the 
unconsolidated  sediments  of  the  Coastal 
Plain.  The  few  specimens  found  were  varie¬ 
gated  and  ridged  with  a  yellowish-brown 
color  (10YR5/1-5/8). 

Unidentified  Chert 

All  chert  that  could  not  be  identified 
as  Allendale,  Manchester,  etc.,  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  category. 

Igneous/  M  e tarn orphic 

Flakes  that  were  not  rhyolite,  tuff, 
eV.,  or  identified  as  specific  igneous  or 
metamorphio  types  were  included  in  this 
ca’>gorv. 
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Source  Area:  Piedmont(?). 


Specimen  17  -  Black  (Unidentified  High 
Quality)  Chert  (interior  flake; 
38BK229  EU16  1015  cm) 

Megascopic  (Visual)  Characteristics: 
Chert  cemented  quartz  arenite  (chert 
cemented  sandstone). 

Microscopic  Characteristics:  Well- 

sorted,  fabric  supported  fine  quartz 
with  minor  amounts  of  feldspar 
(microcline),  mica  and  heavy  minerals; 
hematite  dust  rings  surround  quartz 
grains;  chert  occludes  interparticle 
porosity. 

Source  Area:  Thanetian  Black  Mingo 
Formation. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  description,  the 
"black  chert"  is  not  really  chert  at  all,  but  a 
fine-grained  orthoquartzite  of  (probable) 
local  origin.  The  color  and  texture  appear 
to  reflect  variation  within  the  formation; 
the  specimen  itself  serves  to  highlight  the 
problems  of  identification  associated  with 
this  material  (cf.  Goodyear,  House,  and 
Ackerly  1979:186-187).  The  Mattassee  Lake 
specimen  is  somewhat  duller  in  luster  than 
some  of  the  material  classified  as  "black 
chert"  or  "Ridge  and  Valley  chert"  in  the 
Piedmont;  this  is  probably  due  to  a  lower 
incidence  of  chalcedony  in  the  matrix. 
Regardless  of  the  origin,  the  material  would 
appear  to  be  extremely  rare,  since  only  one 
flake  was  noted  in  a  lithic  artifact  assem¬ 
blage  of  over  88,000  items. 

Brown/Gray  High  Quality  Unknown 

One  flake  of  a  brownish-gray  translu¬ 
cent  fine-grained  material  tentatively  iden¬ 
tified  as  a  chert  was  recovered  at  Mattassee 
Lake.  The  specimen  was  sufficiently 
unusual  to  prompt  thin  sectioning: 

Specimen  18  -  Brown-Gray  High  Quality 
'Chert'  (flake  of  bifacial  retouch; 
38BK246  EU1  0~20  cm) 

Megascopic  (Visual)  Characteristics: 
Altored(?)  tuff. 

Microscopic  Characteristics:  Amphi- 
bole  and  biotite  in  a  clay  matrix. 


The  material  is  similar  to  what  Novick 
(1978:428)  has  called  welded  vitric  tuff.  A 
number  (N-27)  of  readily  identifiable  flakes 
of  that  material  were  found  at  Mattassee 
Lake  (Table  7),  however,  characterized  by  a 
greenish-gray  to  olive  green  appearance. 
The  single  specimen  examined  here  may 
reflect  color  variation  within  the  category 
or,  alternatively,  may  indicate  another  for¬ 
mation  and/or  source. 

Argillite 

A  minor  constituent  in  the  Mattassee 
Lake  assemblage  was  a  greenish-gray 
(5GY5/1)  to  grayish-green  (5G5/2)  fine¬ 
grained  material  classified  as  argillite 
(Table  7).  A  common  occurrence  on  sites 
along  the  Fall  Line  and  throughout  the 
Piedmont  (e.g.,  Taylor  and  Smith  1978; 
Goodyear,  House,  and  Ackerly  1979;  Cable 
and  Cantley  1979),  the  material  is  only 
infrequently  noted  in  the  lower  Coastal 
Plain  (e.g.,  Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler  1979; 
Trinkley  1980a).  Origin  as  a  (metamor¬ 
phosed)  sedimentary  material  (e.g.,  Novick 
1978:431)  was  supported  by  the  thin  section 
description: 

Specimen  19  -  Argillite  (weathered  flake; 
38BK226  EU2  0*20  cm) 

Megascopic  (Visual)  Characteristics: 
Hematite  stained  claystone. 

Microscopic  Characteristics:  Lami¬ 

nated  claystone;  hematite  along  bedd¬ 
ing  planes,  some  biotite. 

Source  Area:  Unknown  (Piedmont?). 

Similar  in  general  appearance  to  the  mate¬ 
rial  classified  as  Green  Unknown  (discussed 
below),  the  Mattassee  Lake  argillite  assem¬ 
blage  may  derive  from  (roughly  similar) 
source  areas. 

Green  Unknown 

A  second  light  greenish-grav  (5GYS/1) 
fine-grained  material  was  recovered  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  and  was  initially  classified 
as  a  green  siltstone.  The  material  had  a 
weathered  appearance,  and  had  not  pre~ 


Manchester  Chert 

A  second  purplish  fossiliferous  chert 
was  found  within  the  Mattassee  Lake  assem¬ 
blage,  and  was  classified  "Manchester  chert" 
because  of  its  similarity  to  material  from  an 
outcrop  on  the  upper  Wateree  River,  in  the 
Manchester  State  Park,  Sumter  County, 
South  Carolina  (Table  7).  This  material 
differs  from  the  blue  fossiliferous  chert 
reported  previous)';  in  that  it  is  somewhat 
darker  and  more  lustrous,  due  in  part 
(apparently)  to  a  higher  incidence  of  chalce- 
dony  in  the  matrix.  Material  from  the 
Sumter  County  outcrop  has  been  thin  sec- 
Coned  (Anderson  L 97 9a: 32),  permitting  com- 
parson  with  artifacts  of  the  material  from 
Mattassee  Lake: 

Specimen  la  ’Manchester'  Chert  (interior 
flake;  38BK226  K U 8  TWO  cm) 

Megascopic  (Visual)  Characteristics: 
('her’  and  chalcedony  replaced!'.’)  bio- 
sparrudite  (chert  and  chalcedony  re¬ 
placed  limestone). 

Microscopic  Characteristics:  Allo- 

chems  replaced  by  chert  (pelecy- 
pods?);  interparticle  porosity  occluded 
by  chalcedony. 

Source  Area:  Thanetian  Black  Mingo 
Formation. 

The  description  of  the  specimen  from 
Mattassee  Lake  is  similar  to  that  for  mate¬ 
rial  from  the  Sumter  County  outcrop,  and  an 
origin  at  or  near  that  source  would  appear 
supported.  Further  investigation  of  the 
occurrence  and  sources  of  Manchester  chert 
would  appear  warranted  since,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  some  materials  from  the 
Buyck's  Bluff  quarry,  it  appears  to  be  the 
best  quality  chert  found  to  date  along  the 
Santee  drainage. 

Chalky  Chert 

A  comparativelv  minor  constituent  in 
the  Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  was  a  verv 
pale  brown  (1QYR7/4)  to  light  yellowish- 
brown  (10YR6/4)  material  categorized  as 
"chalk v  chert"  because  its  general  color  and 
tex*ure  resembled  that  substance.  The 
material  has  a  weathered  appearance,  and 


may  reflect  patinated  specimens  of  one  or 
more  of  the  other  site  cherts;  alternatively 
it  may  reflect  a  poor  quality  source  that, 
from  its  incidence  at  Mattassee  Lake,  was 
not  extensively  exploited  (Table  7).  No 
outcrops  are  known,  and  the  material  has 
not  previously  been  reported  in  the 
literature. 

Specimen  16  -  Chalky  Chert  (interior  flake; 
38BK226  EU14  15-20  cm) 

Megascopic  (Visual)  Characteristics: 
Chert  replaced  biomicrudite  (chert  re¬ 
placed  limestone). 

Microscopic  Characteristics:  Chert 

has  replaced  matrix  (micrite),  pelecy- 
pods,  and  (?)  scaphopods;  some  quartz 
grains  and  dolomite;  some  hematite 
staining. 

Source  Area:  Thanetian  Black  Mingo 
Formation. 

The  analysis  supports  a  local  origin  for  the 
material;  the  presence  of  quartz  grains 
additionally  suggests  that  it  might  occur  in 
or  near  orthoquartzite-producing  deposits, 
possibly  as  an  inclusion.  This,  of  course, 
remains  to  be  demonstrated. 

Unidentified  High  Quality  Chert 

Five  pieces  of  unknown,  fine-grained 
materials  assumed  to  be  cherts  were  re¬ 
covered  in  the  excavation  assemblage  at 
Mattassee  Lake  (Table  7).  The  category  was 
something  of  a  catch-all,  to  accommodate 
specimens  that  did  not  resemble  the  major 
chert  categories  described  above.  All  of  the 
specimens  were  very  fine-grained,  and 
fossiliferous  inclusions,  ubiquitous  in  cherts 
from  the  lower  Savannah  and  Santee  Rivers, 
were  absent.  Origin  in  the  Piedmont,  or 
some  region  other  than  the  Coastal  Plain, 
may  be  possible  given  the  absence  of  micro¬ 
fauna  (cf.  Novick  1  978:  432).  One  piece  of 
the  material  was  very  dark  gray  (10YR3/1) 
in  black  in  color;  due  to  a  considerable  local 
interest  in  the  occurrence  and  possible 
sources  of  "black  chert"  (e.g.,  Goodyear, 
House,  and  Ackerlv  1  979:183-187;  Anderson 
1979a:  3 3 “34)  the  specimen  was  submitted 

for  thin  sectioning: 
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and  white  cherts  were  assumed  to  be  closely 
associated,  possibly  reflecting  color  varia- 
tion  within  a  single  outcrop  or  deposit.  This 
finding  was  supported  by  both  the  thin  sec¬ 
tion  descriptions  and  by  the  discovery  of 
several  artifacts  in  the  collections  with 
inclusions  of  both  colors. 

Specimen  12  -  Tan  Fossiliferous  Chert  (inte¬ 
rior  flake;  38BK226  EU8  15-20  cm) 

Me  -ascopic  (Visual)  Characteristics: 
Chert  replaced  biosparrudite  (chert 
replaced  limestone). 

Microscopic  Characterist  ics:  Brvo~ 

/oans,  scaphopods,  corals,  pelecvpods, 
gastropods  and  fecal  pellets  replaced 
bv  chert;  interparticle  porosity 
occluded  by  chert. 

Source  Area:  Santee  Limestone 

Format  ion. 

Specimen  13  -  Tan  Fossiliferous  Chert/ 
White  Fossiliferous  Chert  Mixture 
(interior  flake;  38BK226  EU5  10-15 
cm) 

Megascopic  (Visual)  Characteristics: 
Chert  and  chalcedony  replaced  bio¬ 
sparrudite  (chert  and  chalcedony  re¬ 
placed  limestone). 

Microscopic  Characteristics:  Bryo- 

zoans,  corals,  pelecypods,  foramini- 
fera  and  gastropods  replaced  and 
cemented  by  chert  and  chalcedony;  a 
few  fine,  subangular  quartz  grains. 

Source  Area:  Santee  Limestone 
Formation. 

Like  the  white  fossiliferous  chert,  the  tan 
fossiliferous  chert  found  at  Mattassee  Lake 
is  assumed  to  originate  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  or  west  of  the  project  sites,  in  the 
portions  of  the  upper  Cooper  River  or 
middle  Santee  drainages  where  the  Santee 
Limestone  outcrops.  Much  of  this  area, 
unfortunately,  is  now  under  Lakes  Marion 
and  Moultrie,  and  the  discovery  of  sources 
may  prove  difficult. 


Blue  Fossiliferous  Chert 

Among  the  several  different  cherts 
observed  at  Mattassee  Lake  was  a  bluish- 
gray  (5B5/1)  fossiliferous  material  of  un¬ 
known,  but  presumably  local  origin  (Table 
7).  The  material  was  similar  in  appearance 
to  a  blue  fossiliferous  chert  previously  re¬ 
ported  from  a  possible  workshop/quarry  area 
(38CR33;  Figure  53)  located  to  the  north  of 
the  Lake  Marion  dam,  in  Clarendon  County 
(Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler  1  979:1  1-12; 
Anderson  1 9  7  9  a :  .3  2 ) .  A  second  bluish- 
colored  chert,  from  Sumter  County,  is  also 
known  (discussed  below  under  "Manchester 
chert")  and  thin  section  analysis  was  con¬ 
sidered  essential  to  help  resolve  possible 
source  areas  for  the  Mattassee  Lake 
material. 

Specimen  14  -  Blue  Fossiliferous  Chert 
(interior  flake;  38BK226  EU27  20-30 
cm) 

Megascopic  (Visual)  Characteristics: 
Chert  and  chalcedony  replaced  bio~ 
micrudite  (chert  and  chalcedony  re¬ 
placed  limestone). 

Microscopic  Characteristics:  Pelecy¬ 
pods,  corals  and  micrite  matrix  re¬ 
placed  by  chert  and  chalcedony;  some 
detrital  quartz. 

Source  Area:  Thanetian  Black  Mingo 
Formation. 

The  blue  fossiliferous  chert  from  Mattassee 
Lake  appears  to  more  closely  resemble  Man¬ 
chester  chert  than  it  does  the  material  from 
the  outcrop  in  Clarendon  County,  at 
38CR33.  The  Clarendon  County  chert  was 
dominated  by  bryozoans,  a  characteristic  of 
the  Santee  Limestone,  while  both  the  blue 
fossiliferous  chert  from  Mattassee  Lake  and 
Manchester  chert  are  dominated  by  pelecy¬ 
pods  and  are  (probably)  from  the  Thanetian 
Black  Mingo  Formation.  While  the  blue 
fossiliferous  chert  from  Mattassee  Lake  is 
similar  to  Manchester  chert,  it  differs 
enough  in  minor  respects  to  at  least  suggest 
the  possibility  of  a  separate  source  area, 
although  this  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 
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Allendale  Chert 

The  second  most  common  chert  in  the 
Mattassee  Lake  assemblage,  slightly  lower 
than  the  white  fossiliferous  chert  in  inci¬ 
dence,  was  a  fine-grained  brownish  yellow 
(10YR6/8)  to  very  pale  brown  (10YR7/4) 
material  described  locally  as  "Allendale 
Chert"  (Table  7).  Outcrops  of  similar  mate¬ 
rial  occur  on  the  lower  Savannah  River,  at 
the  Rice  Site  (38AL14)  in  Allendale  County, 
South  Carolina  (Stoltman  1974).  Quarrying 
debris  is  extensive  at  these  outcrops,  and 
the  material  dominates  site  assemblages  in 
the  Coastal  Plain  between  the  Savannah  and 
Edisto  Rivers  (Hanson,  Most  and  Anderson 
1978;  Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler  1979). 
Allendale  chert  is  perhaps  the  highest 
quality,  readily  available  chert  in  the 
general  South  Carolina  area;  it  certainly 
was  widely  preferred,  since  artifacts  of  this 
material  have  been  found  throughout  the 
state  (e.g.,  Taylor  and  Smith  1978;  Cable 
and  Cantley  1979;  Anderson  1979b;  Charles 
1981).  Although  described  as  "Allendale" 
chert,  the  material  should  perhaps  be  more 
correctly  called  lower  Savannah  River 
chert,  since  at  least  three  major  outcrops 
are  reported  from  this  area  (Figure  53). 
Materials  from  these  outcrops  are  virtually 
indistinguishable,  at  least  macroseopically, 
although  no  technical  analyses  similar  to 
those  reported  here  have  been  conducted  in 
an  effort  to  differentiate  the  sources  (cf. 
Goad  1979). 

Thin  section  descriptions,  of  both 
una'tered  and  thermally  altered  samples 
from  the  Allendale  quarry,  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  reported  (Anderson  1 979a:31  —3  2 ). 
Two  samples  of  Allendale  chert  from  the 
Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  were  thin  sec¬ 
tioned,  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the 
original  analysis,  and  to  see  (if  possible) 
whether  the  material  was,  indeed,  correctly 
classified: 

Specimen  10  -  Allendale  Chert  (interior 

flake;  38BK226  EU8  25-30  cm) 

Megascopic  (Visual)  Characteristics: 

Chert  and  chalcedony  replaced!?)  bio- 

sparrudite  (chert  and  chalcedony  re¬ 
placed  limestone). 


Microscopic  Characteristics:  Bryo- 

zoans,  gastropods,  pelecypods  and(?) 
corals  replaced  by  chert. 

Source  Area:  Unknown. 

Specimen  11  -  Allendale  Chert  (cortical 

flake;  38BK226  EU1  20-40  cm) 

Megascopic  (Visual)  Characteristics: 
Chert  replacea(7)  biosparrudite  (chert 
replaced  limestone). 

Microscopic  Characteristics:  Bryo~ 

zoans,  corals,  foraminifera,  pelecy¬ 
pods,  and  echinoids  replaced  by  chert. 

Source  Area:  Possibly  Santee  Lime¬ 
stone  Formation? 

The  thin  section  descriptions  for  both  sam¬ 
ples  are  in  general  agreement  with  previous 
descriptions  of  Allendale  chert  (cf.  Ander¬ 
son  1 979a:3 1 -32).  The  uncertainty  about  the 
source  area  is  encouraging  and  supports  an 
origin  other  than  along  the  Santee;  when  the 
samples  were  submitted  for  descriptive 
analysis  the  geologist  was  not  told  that  an 
extralocal  origin  was  possible.  If  the  source 
for  Specimen  ll  is,  indeed,  the  Santee 
Limestone,  though,  than  there  may  be 
pockets  of  comparatively  high  quality  chert 
in  this  formation  which  could  be  confused 
with  the  Allendale  material.  This  is  con¬ 
sidered  unlikely,  but  the  results  suggest  that 
local  fine-grained,  light  colored  cherts 
should  not  be  arbitrarily  categorized  as 
"Allendale"  without  some  recognition  of  the 
possibility  for  error. 

Tan  Fossiliferous  Chert 

A  comparatively  minor  constituent  of 
the  Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  was  a  light 
brown  to  light  yellowish-brown  (10YR6/4) 
fossiliferous  chert  (Table  7).  Except  for  the 
color,  the  material  was  similar  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  white  fossiliferous  chert  des¬ 
cribed  previously.  No  quarries  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  are  known,  although  Asreen  (197  4)  re¬ 
ported  finding  weathered  chunks  of  a 
whitish-tan  chert  at  38BK77,  a  site  on  the 
Rediversion  Canal  route  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  Mattassee  Lake,  on  the  terrace 
overlooking  the  Santee  River  swamp. 
During  tne  lithic  artifact  analysis  the  tan 
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FIGURE  53 

LITHIC  RAW  MATERIAL  SOURCES 

IN  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AREA 


MATTASSEE  LAKE  EXCAVATIONS 


Source  Area:  Thanetian  Black  Mingo 

Formation. 

While  there  are  minor  differences  in  the 
orthoquartzites  characterized  by  inclusions, 
all  appear  to  derive  from  the  Black  Mingo 
Formation.  Some  chert  bands  or  pockets 
would  appear  to  be  present  in  this  forma¬ 
tion;  recognizable  fauna,  as  expected,  were 
pelecvpods  (where  present).  It  is  not  cur¬ 
rently  known  if  chert  pockets  of  sufficient 
size  for  knapping  are  present  in  the  ortho- 
quartzite  outcrops  and  strata  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mattassee  Lake.  Chert  quarries  are 
reported  from  the  Black  Mingo  Formation 
further  up  the  river,  in  Sumter  County  (see 
the  discussion  below  on  Manchester  chert), 
but  little  evidence  for  deposits  of  this 
magnitude  is  known  locally.  One  possible 
outcrop,  a  collection  of  highly  weathered 
chert  cobbles  noted  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  Mattassee  Lake  sites,  was  reported 
by  Asreen  (1974),  but  no  evidence  for 
quarrying  was  detected  at  this  site. 

The  dominant  fauna  of  the  Black 
Mingo  Formation  are  pelecypods,  and 
detailed  species  lists  are  available  to  facili¬ 
tate  specimen  identification  (e.g.,  Baum  et 
al.  1980:  2 5 ~2 6).  While  identifiable  remains 
are  more  likely  in  chert  deposits,  fossils 
preserved  in  or  with  orthoquartzites  can 
help  identify  this  material.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  important  in  the  general  South 
Carolina  area,  since  silicif  ied  and/or 
metamorphosed  quartz  arenites  are  known 
to  occur  in  the  Piedmont  (e.g..  Camp  et  al. 
1962:6).  A  minor  constituent  of  the 
Mattassee  Lake  assemblage,  classified  as 
quartzite  (N=75  artifacts:  Table  7),  may,  in 
fact,  be  of  Piedmont  origin.  This  material, 
characterized  by  an  absence  of  fossils  and  a 
granulated  structure,  appears  to  derive  from 
one  or  a  few  cobbles;  it  generally  fits 
Novick's  (1978:433)  description  for 
quartzite,  and  is  reported  here  under  that 
c.a ;  egory. 

Source  areas  for  aboriginally-exploited 
lithic  "aw  materials  in  the  general  South 
f'lroiina  area  ar<>  illustrated  in  Figure  S3. 
On  *  he  basis  of  ’he  thin  see?  ion/microfauna! 
rialvses,  most  if  not  all  of  the  material 
•  Inscribed  in  this  report  as  orthoquartzite 
inpears  to  have  originated  within  the  Black 
Mingo  Formation.  Potential  outcrop  areas 


along  the  lower  Santee  and  Black  Rivers  are 
illustrated  in  Figure  53;  the  analyses  of  the 
Mattassee  Lake  assemblages  additionally 
support  the  inference  that  at  least  some  of 
this  material  could  have  come  from  the 
outcrops  directly  on  the  sites. 

White  Fossiliferous  Chert 

The  second  most  common  lithic  raw 
material  found  in  the  1  979  excavation  units 
at  Mattassee  Lake  was  a  light  grayish-white 
fossiliferous  chert  (Table  7).  Although 
fossiliferous  cherts  had  previously  been  re¬ 
ported  from  along  the  Santee  drainage  (e.g., 
Anderson  1979a;  Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler 
1979),  none  closely  resembled  this  particular 
material  in  either  color  or  texture.  Cherts 
from  the  Buyck’s  Bluff  quarry  (38CL17)  on 
the  upper  Congaree  (e.g.,  Michie  1977,1980) 
were  characterized  by  unusually  large 
fossiliferous  inclusions,  while  cherts  re¬ 
ported  from  both  the  Lake  Marion  area  and 
from  along  the  Wateree  in  Sumter  County 
had  a  distinctive  bluish  hue  (Figure  53).  Due 
to  its  incidence  in  the  excavation  assem¬ 
blage  a  comparatively  local  origin  was 
inferred;  thin  sectioning  was  conducted  in 
an  effort  to  locate  the  probable  source  area: 

Specimen  9  -  White  fossiliferous  chert 
(chunk;  38BK226  EU26  40-45  cm) 

Megascopic  (Visual)  Characteristics: 
Chert  replaced  biosparrudite  (chert 
replaced  limestone). 

Microscopic  Characteristics:  Bryo- 

zoans,  pelecypods,  corals,  scaphopods, 
gastropods  and  fecal  pellets  replaced 
by  chert;  interparticle  porosity 
occluded  by  chert. 

Source  Area:  Santee  Limestone 

Formation. 

The  white  fossiliferous  chert  apparently 
derives  from  the  Santee  Limestone,  which 
outcrops  further  to  the  north  (upstream) 
near  Lake  Marion  and  to  the  west  on  the 
upper  Cooper  River  drainage  (now  under 
Lake  Moultrie).  No  quarry  sites  are  cur¬ 
rently  known,  although  it  is  probable  that 
sources  will  be  encountered  given  greater 
survey  coverage  of  the  area  where  the 
Santee  Limestone  outcrops. 


assemblage  was  either  light  brown  or 
grayish-white  in  color;  samples  of  each 
color  were  examined  for  possible  differ¬ 
ences  in  composition  or  source.  This  was 
done  because  the  grayish-white  material 
appeared  to  be  slightly  better  knapping 
material.  No  evidence  to  support  this  was 
indicated  bv  the  thin  sectioning,  and  all  of 
the  specimens  were  found  to  be  generally 
similar  to  one  another: 

Specimen  3  -  Or’hoquartzite,  tan-colored 
(interior  chunk;  18BK248  Klin  10-20 
cm ) 

Megascopic  (Visual)  Characteristics: 
Chert  cemented  quart/  ur-mife  (chert 
cemented  sandstone). 

Microscopic  Characteristics:  Well- 

sorted,  rounded  quart/  with  minor 
mica  and  feldspar  cemented  by  chert. 

Source  Area:  Thanetian  Black  Mingo 
Formation. 

Specimen  4  -  Orthoquartzite,  tan-colored 
(interior  chunk;  38BK229  EU3  10-20 
cm) 

Megascopic  (Visual)  Characteristics: 
Chert  and  chalcedony  cemented 
quartz  arenite  (chert  and  chalcedony 
cemented  sandstone). 

Microscopic  Characteristics:  Well- 

sorted,  subangular  quartz  with  minor 
mica  and  feldspar  cemented  by  chert 
and  chalcedony. 

Source  Area:  Thanetian  Black  Mingo 
Formation. 

Specimen  5  -  Orthoquartzite,  white/gray 
(interior  flake;  38BK246  EU6  10-20 
cm) 

(Characteristics  and  Source  Area  the 
same  as  Specimen  3). 

The  fan  and  white/gray  orthoquartzite 
specimens  from  38BK246  were  identical  in 
general  composition,  while  only  minor  dif¬ 
ferences  were  apparent  in  the  tan  ortho¬ 
quartzite  specimens,  which  came  from  sepa¬ 
rate  excavation  blocks.  All  three  artifact 


thin  section  descriptions  are  quite  similar, 
furthermore,  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
material  from  the  outcrops  (Specimens  1 
and  2).  A  few  of  the  orthoquartzite  arti¬ 
facts  from  the  terrace  had  distinct  pockets 
or  bands  of  chert  or  fossiliferous  inclusions; 
samples  of  these  were  examined  to  see  if 
potentially  different  materials  or  source 
areas  were  represented: 

Specimen  6  -  Orthoquartzite,  white/gray; 
with  numerous  inclusions  of  white 
fossiliferous  chert  (interior  flake; 
38BK229  EU16  5-10  cm) 

Megascopic  (Visual)  Characteristics: 
Chert  cemented  quartz  arenite  (chert 
cemented  sandstone). 

Microscopic  Characteristics:  Poorly 
sorted  quartz  with  minor  amounts  of 
b'>ne  and  pe  "ypods  cemented  by 
chert;  pelecypods  replaced  by  chert. 

Source  Area:  Thanetian  Black  Mingo 
Formation. 

Specimen  7  -  Orthoquartzite,  tan-colored, 
with  blue  chert  inclusions  (interior 
flake;  38BK229  EU25  25-30  cm) 

Megascopic  (Visual)  Characteristics: 
Contact  between  two  lithologies; 
dense  chert/chalcedony  cemented 
quartz  arenite  (chalcedony  cemented 
sandstone). 

Microscopic  Characteristics:  Sub- 

angular  quartz  cemented  by 
chalcedony. 

Source  Area:  Thanetian  Black  Mingo 
Formation. 

Specimen  3  -  Orthoquartzite,  tan-colored, 
with  tan  chert  inclusions  (interior 
flake;  38BK229  EU14  30-35  cm) 

Megascopic  (Visual)  Characteristics: 
Chalcedony  cemented  quartz  arenite 
(chalcedony  cemented  sandstone). 

Microscopic  Characteristics:  Well- 

sorted  quartz  and  minor  heavy  min¬ 
erals  cemented  by  chalcedony. 
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should  be  possible  to  make  a  reasonable 
judgement  as  to  the  formation  and  source 
area  of  both  individual  artifacts  and  raw 
material  categories.  Along  the  middle 
course  of  the  Santee  only  two  principal 
formations  occur,  the  Santee  Limestone  and 
the  Thanetian  Black  Mingo  Formation.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rediversion  Canal  the 
only  lithofacies  of  the  Santee  Limestone 
present  are  limestones  (biosparrudites  and 
biomicrudites).  There  are  no  terrigenous 
(extrabasinal)  facies  present.  The  lime¬ 
stones  are  characterized  by  a  lack  of 
detrital  quartz  (generally  less  than  two  per¬ 
cent  by  weight).  The  Thanetian  Black  Mingo 
Formation  has  three  lithofacies:  a  clay- 
stone  (never  present  in  the  Santee  Lime¬ 
stone);  a  quartz  arenite  (sandstone)  (never 
present  in  the  Santee  Limestone);  and  a 
limestone.  If  silicification  has  not  oblit¬ 
erated  the  original  sedimentary  textures  and 
allochems,  generally  the  Thanetian  Black 
Mingo  Formation  limestones  and  Santee 
Limestones  can  be  differentiated  by  the 
dominant  fauna  (e.g.,  Baum  et  al.  1980). 
The  Black  Mingo  limestones  are  dominated 
by  pelecypods;  the  Santee  limestones  are 
dominated  by  bryozoans. 

The  larger  cobbles  on  the  terrace  at 
Mattassee  Lake  have  been  interpreted  as  lag 
deposits,  materials  exposed  and  eroded  from 
the  underlying  Black  Mingo  Formation  by 
the  action  of  the  river.  After  the  terrace 
was  cleared  in  late  1979  access  to  the 
outcrops,  formerly  in  densely  overgrown 
hardwoods,  was  greatly  improved.  Several 
collections  were  made  over  the  terrace  in 
1980,  to  gather  materials  for  the  lithic 
reduction/replication  experiments  (Chapter 
7),  and  to  collect  outcrop  samples  for  com¬ 
parative  analysis  with  site  artifacts.  Drs. 
Baum  and  Katuna,  project  geological  consul¬ 
tants,  supervised  the  collection  activities. 
Two  orthoquartzite  samples,  collected  from 
large,  in  situ  boulders,  were  thin  sectioned, 
the  first  from  the  terrace  slopes  adjacent  to 
the  38BK226  block,  and  the  second  from  the 
slopes  below  the  38BK229  block: 

Specimen  1  -  Orthoquartzite  (outcrop  below 

38BK226  excavation  block) 

Megascopic  (Visual)  Characteristics: 

Chert  cemented  quartz  arenite  (chert 

cemented  sandstone). 


Microscopic  Characteristics:  Fine, 

subangular,  well-sorted  quartz  with 
minor  amounts  of  feldspar  and  heavy 
minerals;  hematite  dust  rings  surround 
quartz  grains;  chert  and  chalcedony 
occlude  interparticle  porosity. 

Source  Area:  Thanetian  Black  Mingo 
Formation. 

Specimen  2  -  Orthoquartzite  (outcrop  below 
38BK229  excavation  block) 

Megascopic  (Visual)  Characteristics: 
Chert  and  chalcedony  cemented 
quartz  arenite  (chert  and  chalcedony 
cemented  sandstone). 

Microscopic  Characteristics:  Fine, 

subangular,  well-sorted  quartz  with 
minor  amounts  of  feldspar  and  heavy 
minerals;  chert  and  chalcedony 
occlude  interparticle  porosity. 

Source  Area:  Thanetian  Black  Mingo 
Formation. 

Both  specimens  were  quite  similar  in  com¬ 
position.  The  presence  of  macroscopieally 
visible  chalcedony  in  the  sample  from  the 
38BK229  area,  something  not  observed  in 
the  sample  from  the  38BK226  block  area, 
suggests  that  the  material  may  have  been  of 
better  knapping  quality.  This  inference, 
intuitively  noted  while  collecting  knapable 
material  for  the  replication  experiments 
(see  Chapter  7)  is  additionally  supported  by 
the  excavation  assemblages.  A  far  higher 
proportional  occurrence  of  orthoquartzite 
reduction  debris  was  recovered  at  38BK229 
than  in  the  38BK226  block,  suggesting  a 
greater  incidence  of  quarrying/reduction 
behavior  in  that  area.  These  topics  are 
discussed  in  some  detail  in  Chapter  7. 

To  check  the  possibility  that  some  or 
all  of  the  orthoquartzite  artifacts  from  the 
Mattassee  Lake  excavation  assemblage 
could  have  come  from  the  terrace  outcrops, 
several  artifacts  were  thin  sectioned. 
Specimens  were  chosen  in  an  effort  to 
accommodate  the  perceived  variability  in 
the  material:  samples  of  differing  colors,  or 
with  unusual  (typically  chert)  inclusions 
were  submitted  for  analysis.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  site  orthoquartzite  debitage 
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REFERENCES  FOR  THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  LITHIC  RAW  MATERIALS 
FOUND  AT  THE  MATTASSEE  LAKE  SITES 
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Parler  1979),  or  orthoquartzite  (House  and 
Wogaman  1978).  Thin  section  analysis  of  an 
artifact  recovered  from  a  site  near  the  Fall 
Line  indicated  that  the  material  (if  similar) 
was  a  chalcedony  cemented  quartz  arenite 
(Anderson  1979a:35),  probably  from  either 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  Black  Creek  forma¬ 
tion  or  the  Paleocene/Eocene  Black  Mingo 
Formation,  both  of  which  outcrop  in  the 
Coastal  Plain.  Large  boulders  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  were  observed  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  terrace  at  Mattassee  Lake  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  large  quantities  of  debit- 
age  and  cracked  rock  in  the  site  deposits, 
strongly  suggested  on-site  quarry/reduction 
activity.  To  examine  this  possibility, 


samples  of  orthoquartzite  were  collected 
from  the  outcrops,  and  compared  with  thin 
sections  of  artifacts  recovered  in  the  exca¬ 
vation  units. 

Some  cautionary  remarks  are  in  order 
before  the  results  of  the  thin  sectioning  are 
presented.  Formation  identification  based 
upon  small  fragments  which  are  not  in  situ 
is  generally  difficult  for  two  reasons:  re¬ 
petition  of  similar  lithologies  of  different 
ages:  and  lack  of  identifiable  fauna  indica- 
tive  of  age.  Many  of  the  artifacts  found  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  however,  appear  to  derive 
from  local  outcrops.  Bv  examining  the 
lithologies  of  local  formations,  therefore,  it 


costs  may  make  them  actually  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  When  paper  bags  are  used  in  the 
field  provenience  information  is  typically 
written  on  them,  sometimes  in  prestamped 
recording  blocks.  Unless  care  is  taken  (i.e., 
permanent  ink,  dry  field  storage  conditions), 
however,  the  provenience  information  may 
be  lost  if  rain  occurs.  Damp  bags  may  break 
and  mix  proveniences,  another  "expensive” 
loss  (given  field  recovery  costs).  Even  under 
the  best  of  conditions  paper  bags  suffer 
some  attrition,  and  after  laboratory  washing 
and  sorting  many  must  be  replaced  outright. 
The  provenience  information  must  be  cut 
from  the  old  bag  and  transferred  (or  copied), 
a  time  consuming  task  that  can  also  result 
in  expensive  information  loss.  Finally,  if 
the  bags  are  opened  repeatedly  while  in 
storage,  more  replacements  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Finally,  the  storage  environment  it¬ 
self  must  be  fairly  rigidly  controlled,  to 
prevent  deterioration  of  the  bags.  In  this 
light,  paper  bags  are  probably  at  least  as 
"expensive"  as  plastic  bags,  and  a  potential 
source  of  considerably  more  trouble. 

In  contrast,  plastic  bags  are  tough  and 
durable,  and  have  tremendously  long  use 
lives.  They  can  be  washed  and  reused  in 
both  the  field  and  the  lab  (a  common  proce¬ 
dure  during  the  Mattassee  Lake  project), 
and  the  provenience  data,  on  a  card  inside 
the  bag,  can  be  readily  transferred  yet  at 
the  same  time  is  protected  from  loss  or 
damage.  The  use  of  bright,  color  coded 
cards,  furthermore,  minimize  errors  in  both 
the  field  and  the  lab,  particularly  on  large 
or  complex  (i.e.,  multi-site)  excavations.  In 
summary,  while  initially  more  expensive, 
resealable  plastic  bags  are  actually  a  cost 
and  information  saving  innovation. 


CRITERIA  FOR  THE  IDENTIFICATION 
OF  LITHIC  RAW  MATERIALS  FOUND 
AT  MATTASSEE  LAKE 

Lithic  artifacts  from  the  excavation 
assemblage  at  Mattassee  Lake  were  sorted 
into  2 8  raw  material  categories,  established 
on  the  basis  of  macroscopicallv  visible 
characteristics  such  as  color,  texture,  and 
inclusions.  The  identification  and  classifi¬ 
cation  of  lithic  raw  materials  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  increasing  attention  in  the  Southeast 
Atlantic  region  in  recent  years  (e.g.,  Noviek 


1978;  Goad  1979;  House  and  Wogaman  1978; 
Anderson  1979a;  Claggett  and  Cable  1982), 
and  the  terminology  selected  to  describe  the 
Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  was  chosen  to 
generally  complement,  and  build  upon, 
earlier  investigations.  A  listing  of  the  lithic 
raw  materials  found  at  Mattassee  Lake,  and 
references  for  formal  descriptions  of  many 
of  these  categories,  is  given  in  Table  7.  In 
order  to  continue  the  development  of  a 
standardized  terminology,  21  raw  material 
samples  from  the  site  assemblage  and  from 
local  outcrops  were  submitted  for  thin  sec¬ 
tioning  and  technical  description.  The  tech¬ 
nical  analyses  and  descriptions  concentrated 
on  raw  materials  that  had  not  previously 
been  reported,  or  reported  in  detail,  in  the 
literature  (Table  7).  The  majority  of  the 
specimens  were  orthoquartzites  and  cherts 
thought  to  be  of  local  origin,  from  along  or 
near  the  Santee  River  basin. 

The  technical  thin  section  descriptions 
reported  here  were  prepared  by  Dr.  Gerald 
R.  Baum  of  the  Department  of  Geology  at 
the  College  of  Charleston,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  Dr.  Baum  has  conducted 
extensive  research  on  the  geological  forma¬ 
tions  of  the  central  Coastal  Plain  in  recent 
years  (Baum  1977;  Baum  and  Powell  1979; 
Baum  ej:  al.  1981;  Powell  and  Baum  1981) 
including  criteria  for  the  identification  of 
specific  facies,  investigations  essential  to 
the  determination  of  potential  raw  material 
source  areas.  Appropriate  geological  ter¬ 
minology  characterizing  each  thin  section  is 
provided,  although  throughout  the  report  the 
more  concise,  non-technica'  terms  for  each 
category,  given  in  Table  7,  are  used.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  this  effort  should 
be  viewed  as  an  initial,  preliminary  study. 
Ideally,  large  numbers  of  samples  should  be 
examined  for  known  outcrops,  to  establish 
specific  faunal  lists  and  either  sorting  cri¬ 
teria  (e.g.,  Baum  et  al.  1980).  The  results 
reported  here  are  encouraging,  however,  and 
should  prove  a  \  .1  guide  to  future 

research. 

Orthoquartzite 

The  vast  majority  of  the  debitage 
assemblage  at  Mattassee  Lake  consisted  of 
a  light  brown  (5YR6/4)  to  white  material 
variously  described  as  sandstone  (Brocking- 
ton  1980),  quartzite  (Anderson,  Lee,  and 
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Speedball  waterproof,  white  drawing  ink  was 
selected  for  cataloging  dark  artifacts. 
Steatite  fragments,  baked  clay  objects, 
abraders,  and  other  unusual  artifacts  were 
also  cataloged  with  individual  numbers. 
Categories  with  extensive  quantities  of  arti¬ 
facts,  such  as  debitage,  pottery,  fired  clay, 
ferruginous  sandstone,  bone,  fire  cracked 
rock,  charcoal,  and  unmodified  rock  and 
gravel  were  assigned  lot  numbers.  That  is, 
one  catalog  number  was  assigned  to  all  the 
artifacts  of  a  given  category,  for  example, 
to  all  the  pieces  of  debitage  made  from  one 
type  of  lithic  material.  These  lots  of  arti¬ 
facts  were  stored  in  "zip-lock"  plastic  bags 
with  the  catalog  number  written  on  the 
outside  of  the  plastic  bag  with  a  permanent 
marker. 

As  noted  above,  piece-plotted  arti¬ 
facts  were  treated  separately.  These  arti¬ 
facts  were  taken  out  of  their  field  bags  and 
laid  out  in  alphabetical  or  numerical  order. 
In  many  instances  piece-plotted  artifacts 
were  listed  on  the  field  provenience  cards, 
in  other  cases  field  notes  were  checked.  A 
listing  of  piece-plotted  artifacts  was  made 
on  the  back  of  the  catalog/analysis  sheet. 
This  information  included  the  original  field 
number,  an  assigned  catalog  number,  and  a 
description  of  the  artifact.  An  outline  of 
unusual  projectile  points  was  also  drawn  at 
this  time.  Artifacts  were  washed  individu¬ 
ally  and  then  replaced  in  order.  When  dry 
these  were  cataloged  in  the  usual  manner. 
Piece-plotted  artifacts,  rather  than  being 
stored  with  similar  tools  or  ceramics,  from 
the  unit  level  or  feature  bag,  were  kept 
together  in  a  separately  marked  piece-plot 
bag. 

THE  USE  OF  RESEALABLE 
PLASTIC  BAGS 

During  the  course  of  the  project  a 
number  of  individuals  inquired  about  the 
cost  and  rationale  for  using  sealable  ("zip- 
lock")  plastic  bags.  The  storage  of  artifacts 
in  plastic  bags,  particularly  .004  mil  "zip- 
lock"  sealed  bags,  mav  seem  extravagant  to 
some;  however,  they  offer  a  number  of 
advantages.  Years  ago  all  institutions  and 
archeologists  used  brown  paper  bags  to  col¬ 
lect  and  store  artifacts.  Since  field  notes 
were  often  written  on  the  field  bag,  the 


system  was  maintained  and  is  almost  an 
institution  in  some  areas.  Unfortunately, 
paper  bags  tend  to  mold  and  mildew  in  damp 
storage  conditions,  or  fall  apart  when  wet. 
The  growth  of  mold  or  bacteria  can  be  a 
serious  problem  in  some  collections,  par- 
ticularly  those  with  bone,  cloth,  friable 
ceramics,  or  ethnobotanical  remains  pre¬ 
sent.  Paper  bags  also  conceal  artifacts  and 
must  be  continually  opened  and  closed.  Per¬ 
haps  the  worst  danger  with  paper  bag  stor¬ 
age  is  insect  or  rodent  infestation.  Unless 
the  storage  area  is  air  tight  and  can  be 
fumigated  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  kill 
these  pests.  Open  (i.e.,  with  no  closure) 
plastic  bags  offer  several  advantages  over 
paper  bags,  but  still  have  problems.  Arti¬ 
facts  stored  in  clear  enveiopestyle  bags  are 
visible,  not  susceptible  to  infestation,  and 
protected,  to  some  degree,  from  moisture. 
A  major  disadvantage  with  plastic  bags 
lacking  built-in  closures  is  the  need  to  seal 
the  bags  with  tape  or  staples,  which  are 
both  impermanent  and  damaging.  Gummed 
tape  will  dry  and  fall  from  the  bags  (or 
conversely  sometimes  stick  too  well  and 
tear  the  bag  on  removal),  while  staples  will 
rip  the  bags  as  they  are  pulled  out.  The 
"zip-lock"  top  plastic  bags  offer  the  same 
advantages,  without  the  disadvantages.  One 
point  to  be  made  about  both  types  of  plastic 
bags  is  that  if  artifacts  are  damp,  the  bag 
should  not  be  sealed  until  the  contents  are 
thoroughly  dry,  otherwise  the  moisture  will 
cause  mold  and  mildew  to  grow  on  paper 
labels  in  the  bags,  as  well  as  on  the 
contents. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  a 
direct  correlation  between  storage  cost  and 
storage  quality.  Labor  costs  are  also  some¬ 
thing  to  consider.  At  some  collection 
repositories  all  artifacts  are  cataloged;  in 
large  scale  excavations,  however,  the  costs 
of  cataloging  every  flake  or  sherd  is  pro¬ 
hibitive  (and  given  the  volume  of  material, 
somewhat  absurd).  Prices  of  both  paper  and 
plastic  bags  vary  by  supplier,  quantity 
ordered,  shipping/freight  cost,  and  cash  dis¬ 
count.  For  example,  at  paper  suppliers  near 
•Jackson,  Michigan,  prices  for  small  6x8  inch 
brown  paper  bags  are  about  $10/1000  while 
.004  mil  "zip-lock"  plastic  bags  the  same 
size  cost  $50/1000  (1981  prices).  While  the 
greatest  savings  would  appear  to  come  from 
using  paper  bags,  the  long-term  "hidden" 
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All  of  the  project  personnel,  however,  were 
involved  in  the  initial  washing  and  sorting 
activities,  at  one  time  or  another,  together 
with  the  YCC  students  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  Whenever  preliminary  sorts 
were  made  by  untrained  volunteers  or  by  the 
YCC  students,  their  work  was  checked  by 
permanent  project  personnel  before  being 
bagged.  The  preliminary  sorting  procedure 
greatly  facilitated  the  actual  cataloging 
process,  giving  project  personnel  more  time 
to  both  catalog  and  actually  analyze  the 
artifacts  in  the  field. 

A  short  summary  of  the  IAA  catalog¬ 
ing  system  is  presented  below.  Using  this 
system,  it  is  possible  for  archeologists  to 
correlate  catalog  numbers  with  actual  field 
locations  in  a  way  that  is  more  readily 
interpretable  than  systems  using  only  a 
museum  accession  number.  Although  both 
systems  have  advantages  and  disadvantages 
depending  on  what  they  are  used  for,  this 
particular  system  works  well  with  archeo¬ 
logical  assemblages. 

Each  catalog  number  has  three  com¬ 
ponents.  For  example  the  catalog  number 
38BK226-102D— 2,  is  interpreted  as  the  site 
number,  followed  by  the  provenience  num¬ 
ber  (which  corresponds  to  an  excavation 
unit),  followed  by  the  artifact  catalog  num¬ 
ber.  Before  any  cataloging  began,  pro¬ 
venience  numbers  were  assigned  to  all  exca¬ 
vation  units  and  features.  The  first  pro¬ 
venience  numbers  for  the  three  project  sites 
had  been  assigned  in  1978,  to  material  re¬ 
covered  during  the  1977  intensive  survey  by 
IAA  personnel  (Brockington  1980).  This  ini¬ 
tial  cataloging  was  conducted  by  Claudia 
Wolfe  under  the  supervision  of  A.  Lee 
Novick  who  was,  at  the  time,  the  lab  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Institute.  A  second  set  of  con¬ 
secutive  provenience  numbers  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  A.  Lee  Novick  during  the  March- 
April  1979  testing  program.  During  the 
subsequent  mitigation  stage  excavations 
from  May  through  August,  1979,  excavation 
units  were  assigned  a  third  set  of  consecu¬ 
tive  provenience  numbers  correlating  with 
ail  units,  levels,  and  features.  A  listing  of 
ail  proveniences  and  catalog  numbers 
employed  during  each  season  of  work  at 
Mattassee  Lake  is  provided  in  the  Data 
Appendix  Volume.  A  provenience  number 
has  two  components:  a  number  followed  bv 


a  letter.  In  the  example,  38BK226-1 02D-2, 
102  represents  an  excavation  unit  (in  this 
case  EU20),  and  the  letter  D  signifies  the 
fourth  level  in  the  excavation  unit,  15-20 
centimeters  below  the  surface.  All  letters 
correspond  to  stratigraphic  zones  or  arbi¬ 
trary  levels  beginning  at  the  surface  with  an 
A  and  proceeding  with  depth  B,C,D,  etc.  In 
this  way,  examining  an  individual  artifact, 
without  field  notes,  it  is  possible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  its  relative  depth.  Although  the  num¬ 
ber  102  may  seem  rather  high  for  Exca¬ 
vation  Unit  20,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  IAA  personnel  excavated  a  number  of 
test  pits  at  the  site  in  1977  and  that  the 
spring  1979  testing  program  included  the 
excavation  of  64  test  units.  All  of  these 
units  were  assigned  provenience  numbers 
prior  to  the  summer  1979  excavations,  when 
EU20  was  dug. 

During  the  cataloging  process,  efforts 
were  made  to  catalog  chipped  stone  tools 
first.  Individual  catalog  numbers  were  used 
for  each  tool,  which  were  described  on  the 
recording  sheet  using  one  of  several  pre¬ 
liminary  categories  ( i. e. ,  projectile  points, 
bifaces),  unifaces,  and  cores).  Following 
IAA  procedures,  a  toluene  solution  of 
DuPont  acrolid  B72  was  brushed  onto  the 
artifact  with  a  small  artist's  paint  brush. 
From  a  conservator's  standpoint  this  is  a 
preferable  procedure  because  the  catalog 
number  can  be  removed  by  rubbing  with 
pure  toluene  without  damaging  the  artifact. 
Because  the  lithic  material  in  the  Mattassee 
Lake  assemblage  was  so  irregular  (rough), 
this  coating  made  a  smooth  writing  surface 
that  ink  would  not  penetrate,  facilitating 
the  actual  numbering  and  protecting  the 
artifact.  A  quill  tip  pen  and  Faber—Castell 
Higgins  black,  waterproof  india  ink  were 
used  to  catalog  light  colored  artifacts. 
Although  some  catalogers  brush  a  small  spot 
of  white,  tvping  correction  fluid  (e.g., 
Liquid  Paper,  White-out)  or  white  paint  on  a 
dark  colored  artifact  to  serve  as  the  base 
for  a  black  ink  catalog  number,  this  base 
coat  often  cracks  and  peels  off,  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  an  artifact's  identification. 
Cataloging  with  white  ink  applied  directly 
onto  dark  colored  artifacts  is  preferable 
from  a  perspective  emphasizing  both  long¬ 
term  storage  and  safety  in  future  analysis. 
Because  it  blends  more  easily  than  some  ink 
and  remains  in  a  suspended  mixture  longer. 
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attribute  dimensions.  These  dimensions 
would  be  important  in  refining  the  tradi¬ 
tional  typological  systems  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  effects  of  rework,  reduc¬ 
tion  stages  and  raw  material  variability. 

Thus,  the  goal  of  the  analysis  was  to 
create  groups  maximally  homogeneous  and 
by  definition  distinguishable  from  all  other 
groups.  This  immediately  reduced  the 
potential  cluster  analytic  procedures  to 
monothetic  subdivisive  approaches  (c.f. 
Whallon  1971,1972;  Peebles  1972;  Goldstein 
1  980),  whereby  successively  smaller  and 
more  homogeneous  groups  are  created  based 
upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  specific 
variable(s). 

A  critical  choice  for  application  of 
this  approach  is  the  measure  employed  for 
isolating  that  variable(s)  upon  which  parti¬ 
tion  is  to  occur.  This  choice  is  partially 
problem  dependent  since  different  measures 
behave  in  different  fashions.  Because 
cluster  analysis  is  an  inductive  method 
summarizing  a  data  set,  it  behooves  the 
analyst  to  employ  a  partitioning  statistic 
which  implicitly  or  explicitly  extracts  per- 
tinent  information  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  data  (Goldstein  1980;  Peebles  1972). 
Thus,  Whallon  (1972)  employs  a  measure  of 
association  (sum  chi  square)  in  the  analysis 
of  ceramics,  whereas  mortuary  studies  have 
often  used  an  information  statistic. 

While  there  may  be  disagreement  on 
the  choice  of  a  specific  measure,  the  real 
proof  of  a  measure's  utility  is  whether  or 
not  it  creates  meaningful  (i.e.,  interpret¬ 
able)  groups  in  the  context  of  the  problem 
being  approached.  Choice  of  measure  in 
this  analysis  was  premised  on  the  following: 
1)  some  of  the  nominal  scale  data  displayed 
skewness;  2)  specific  projectile  point  types 
in  traditional  typologies  from  the  area  are 
viewed  as  tightly  defined  temporal/spatial 
markers  implying  stylistic  features  and 
regularities  which  may  be  symbolic  of  cul¬ 
tural  contexts,  and  3)  the  projectile  point 
data  included  reworked  items  which  sug- 
gested  that  there  was  a  procedural  dimen¬ 
sion  to  certain  of  the  attributes,  i.e.,  that 
specific  attributes  of  rework  might  be 
limited  to  specific  "types". 


While  our  initial  inclination  was  to 
employ  an  information  statistic  in  the 
analysis,  this  was  subsequently  discarded  in 
favor  of  a  measure  of  variance  (error  sum 
square).  As  has  been  noted,  information 
measures  were  developed  for  and  highly 
suited  to  analysis  of  symbolic  content 
(Clifford  and  Stephenson  1975),  are  insensi¬ 
tive  to  skewness  (Peebles  1972),  and  when 
employed  in  a  monothetic  subdivisive 
algorithm  are  susceptible  to  procedural 
treatment  as  formal  keys  (cf.  Goldstein 
1980).  However,  following  data  cleaning 
skewness  was  not  a  significant  problem,  and 
we  could  not  definitely  attribute  dimen¬ 
sional  regularities  to  symbolic  causes. 
Therefore  the  choice  was  made  to  employ  a 
measure  which  would  result  in  statistically 
homogeneous  groups. 

Projectile  Point  Analysis: 

Data  Preparation 

The  projectile  point  data  had  been 
coded  by  the  Commonwealth  Associates 
staff  prior  to  receipt  by  the  authors,  Lovis 
and  Donahue.  Each  projectile  point  was 
entered  on  a  two  card  record  using  Binford's 
(1  963)  projectile  point  attrioute  list.  In  this 
uata  set  there  were  16  interval  scale  vari¬ 
ables,  with  the  remainder  being  either 
multistate,  dichotomous,  or  ordinally  coded 
multistate  variables  (see  the  Data  Appendix 
Volume  for  a  complete  listing).  While  the 
interval  scale  variables  were  subjected  to 
basic  descriptive  statistics,  correlation  and 
the  generation  of  seattergrams,  they  were 
eventually  deleted  from  further  analysis. 
The  ordinally  coded  multistate  variables 
were  subsequently  recoded  as  dichotomous 
multistate  variables,  and  frequency  distribu¬ 
tions  and  crosstabulations  were  generated 
using  the  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social 
Sciences  (Nie  et  al.  1970).  Those  variables 
displaying  at  least  one  of  the  following 
characteristics  were  then  deleted  from 
further  analysis:  1)  those  variables  which 
occurred  on  no  observations;  2)  those  with 
expected  cell  frequencies  of  less  than  five, 
and  3)  those  displaying  a  highly  dispersed 
frequency  distribution  with  no  uni"  or  multi¬ 
modal  tendency.  Given  the  large  number  of 
observations  (i.e.,  projectile  points)  with 
missing  information  a  decision  was  made  in 
collaboration  with  Commonwealth  Associ¬ 
ates  that  only  intact  projectile  points  would 
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be  employed.  This  resulted  in  a  sample  of  n 
=  121  to  be  analyzed. 

Projectile  Point  Analysis: 

The  Structure  of  the  Analysis 

Clustan  Version  1C  (Wishart  1975)  was 
implemented  with  Procedure  DIVIDE.  The 
nested  division  option  was  chosen  with  eight 
divisions  specified,  the  latter  allowing  a 
potential  maximum  of  128  separate  groups 
to  be  created.  The  eight  division  option  was 
chosen  so  that  smaller  groups  or  terminal 
clusters  could  be  aggregated  through  the 
hierarchy  to  the  division  node  which  either 
conformed  to  a  traditional  "type",  indicated 
a  procedural  stage,  or  which  demonstrated 
the  greatest  reduction  in  error  mean  square. 
Thus,  the  emphasis  was  on  interpretability 
rather  than  the  statistical  significance  of 
the  groups  created,  although  it  should  be 
recognized  that  significance  tests  for 
optimal  partitioning  are  available  (Hartigan 
1975:135-137). 

Upon  completion  of  the  cluster  analy¬ 
sis  several  visual  displays  were  created  to 
aid  interpretability.  A  dendrogram  was 
created  using  Procedure  PLINK,  a  key  dia¬ 
gram  constructed  identifying  the  position  of 
key  partitioning  variables,  and  the  121  arti¬ 
fact  sample  sorted  into  groups  based  upon 
the  key  variables  defined  by  the  analysis. 
This  information  was  then  transmitted  to 
Commonwealth  Associates,  Inc.,  where  it 
was  used  to  help  prepare  the  projectile  point 
taxonomy  presented  in  Chapter  7.  In 
general,  the  defined  clusters  were  found  to 
be  quite  useful  as  a  basis  for  establishing 
the  taxonomy;  many  of  the  analytical  groups 
directly  corresponded  to  locally  established 
types. 

Ceramic  Analysis:  Problem 
Orientation  and  Research  Design 

The  pottery  sample  from  the  three 
sites  (N=324  rimsherds)  under  consideration 
posed  a  somewhat  different  type  of  problem 
than  that  encountered  with  the  projectile 
points.  The  problem  was  defined  in  a  com¬ 
munication  from  David  G.  Anderson: 

Using  traditional  typologies 

about  20-30  "types"  are  present  in  the 

Mattassee  Lake  ceramic  assemblage; 


some  of  these  types  are  poorly  de¬ 
fined,  however,  and  crosscut  several 
periods.  1  hope  to  be  able  to  (mini¬ 
mally)  refine  the  existing  types,  and 
develop  reliable  criteria  for  sorting 
wares  that  are  currently  poorly 
located  in  the  sequence.  To  elaborate, 
there  appear  to  be  fabric  impressed, 
simple  stamped  and  plain  wares  pre¬ 
sent  all  through  the  Woodland  and  into 
the  Mississippian  in  the  area.  A  finer 
breakdown  for  these  and  other  finishes 
would  be  useful _ (letter  of  6/30/80). 


It  should  be  further  noted  that  both 
absolute  dating  and  relative  stratigraphic 
positions  of  some  traditional  types  sug¬ 
gested  that  revision  was  necessary;  an  inde¬ 
pendent  analysis  of  the  assemblage  would 
therefore  afford  an  opportunity  to  assess 
either  a  replicated  or  revised  typology.  As 
noted  above,  however,  it  appeared  that  a 
revised  typology  was  necessary.  Poor  defi¬ 
nitions  of  some  types  (i.e.,  overlapping  cri¬ 
teria,  polythetic  sets)  and  a  lack  of 
temporal  integr'  y  for  some  types,  appeared 
to  be  the  primary  problem  areas.  This 
variability  appeared  to  occur  within  gross 
categories  of  exterior  surface  treatment; 
plain,  fabric  and  simple  stamped  (Figure  54). 


Monothetic  subdivision  and  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  ceramic  classification  in  archaeology 
has  been  the  subject  of  ample  discussion  in 
the  past  ten  years  (e.g.,  Whallon  1  971,1  972; 
Brashler  1973,1981).  As  such,  its  compar¬ 
ability  to  other  methods,  and  its  conformity 
to  traditional  typological  approaches  is 
rather  well-known.  Its  implementations  in 
archaeology  have  most  commonly  bee1- 
through  the  use  of  Program  TYPE  (Whallon 
1971),  and  through  differing  versions  of  the 
CLUSTAN  package  (in  this  case.  Version  1C, 
Wishart  1  975).  These  programs,  however, 
have  some  points  of  difference  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  intern 
pretation.  The  two  signal  differences 

between  them  are  that  the  latter 
(CLUSTAN)  does  not  accommodate  redun¬ 
dance  in  multistate  nominal  scale  variables 
(i.e.,  dependent  relationships),  nor  will  it 
compute  Yate's  correction  (c.f. 

McNaughtonSm  ith  1965;  see  also  Whallon 
1971:17-18).  On  the  other  hand,  Clustan 
does  allow  the  use  of  the  nested  division 
option,  a  more  efficient  subdivision 
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FIGURE  54 

FABRIC  IMPRESSED  RIMSHERDS 
CLUSTER  ANALYSIS  DENDROGRAM 
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procedure.  In  most  other  respects  the  pro¬ 
grams  are  substantially  similar.  Thus,  in 
this  case,  it  was  feasible  to  employ  sum  of 
chi  squared  as  the  measure  of  association  in 
conjunction  with  a  nested  monothetic  sub¬ 
division,  the  sum  of  chi  squared  statistic 
having  demonstrated  utility  in  ceramic 
analysis  (c.f.  Whallon  19T2). 

Due  to  the  structure  of  the  classifi- 
catory  problem(s)  being  addressed,  a  pro¬ 
blem  of  class  definition,  and  the  critical 
defining  variables  both  within  and  between 
gross  ware  groupings  (i.e.,  fabric  impressed, 
cord  marked,  and  simple  stamped),  several 


cluster  analyses  needed  to  be  performed. 
Independent  analysis  was  undertaken  on 
each  of  the  previously  mentioned  ware 
groupings,  and  an  "omnibus"  analysis  of  the 
pooled  ceramic  sample  (all  rimsherds  in  the 
special  sample)  was  also  conducted  to  aid  in 
clarification  of  between-ware  relationships. 
In  all,  four  analyses  were  performed,  and 
were  used  to  help  prepare  the  ceramic  tax- 
onomv/sequence  presented  in  Chapter  8 
(Figure  55). 
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FIGURE  55 

SIMPLE  STAMPED  RIMSHERDS 
CLUSTER  ANALYSIS  DENDROGRAM 


Ceramic  Analysis: 

Data  Preparation 

In  most  respects  data  preparation  for 
the  ceramic  analysis  conformed  to  those 
procedures  presented  earlier  for  the  pro¬ 
jectile  point  data.  The  major  difference 
between  the  two  data  sets  was  the  virtual 
absence  of  interval  scale  data  in  the 
ceramic  analysis.  Thus,  the  data  included 
multistate,  dichotomous,  and  ordinally 
coded  multistate  variables  with  the  latter 
requiring  recoding  to  conform  to  the  input 
format  for  CLUSTAN.  Similar  cleaning 
procedures  were  followed  for  deletion  of 
variables. 
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Conclusions 

Five  nested  monothetic  subdivisive 
cluster  analyses  were  undertaken  on  pro¬ 
jectile  point  and  ceramic  samples  from  the 
Mattassee  Lake-Cooper  River  mitigation 
project  for  Commonwealth  Associates,  Inc. 
These  were  designed  as  inductive  pattern 
recognition  procedures  to  be  employed  in 
reappraisal  of  existing  typologies  critical  to 
reconstruction  of  regional  time-space  sys- 
tematics.  Discussions  about  the  interpret- 
ability  and  usefulness  of  these  analyses  are 
presented  in  Chapters  7  and  8. 


CHAPTER  7 

THE  MATTASSEE  LAKE  LITHIC  ARTIFACT  ASSEMBLAGE 


INTRODUCTION 

This  section  examines  the  chipped 
stone  tools  and  debitage  recovered  from  the 
1979  field  program  at  the  Mattassee  Lake 
sites,  including  all  materials  from  the  test¬ 
ing  and  block  unit  excavations.  In  order  to 
understand  the  rationale  for  the  analytical 
procedures  chosen,  and  the  ensuing  interpre¬ 
tations,  the  theoretical  orientation  within 
which  the  work  was  conducted  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  first.  Actual  procedures,  analysis 
results,  and  artifact  descriptions  are  then 
presented.  During  the  analysis  all  of  the 
artifacts  recovered  from  the  ridge  were 
first  combined  and  examined  as  a  single 
large  assemblage.  This  general  analysis  is 
followed  by  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
lithic  assemblages  recovered  at  each  of  the 
three  sites,  38BK226,  38BK229,  and 

38BK246. 


THE  GENERAL  ORIENTATION  OF  THE 
MATTASSEE  LAKE  LITHIC  ANALYSIS 

Recent  archeological  research  in 
South  Carolina  has  included  the  extensive 
investigation  of  lithic  assemblage  varia¬ 
bility,  with  particular  emphasis  on  raw 
material  selection  practices  (e.g.,  House  and 
Wogaman  1978;  Wogaman,  House  and  Good¬ 
year  1976;  Anderson,  Lee,  Parler  1979; 
Cable  and  Cantley  1979;  Goodyear,  House, 
and  Ackerly  1979).  The  Mattassee  Lake 
project  research  design  (Chapter  4)  included 
as  a  primary  question  for  analysis: 

Is  selection  for  particular  raw  mate¬ 
rials  indicated  by  functional  cate¬ 
gories  of  stone  tools?  By  component? 

Examination  of  this  question  was  considered 
particularly  important  as  it  became 
apparent  that  at  least  some  of  the  materials 
at  Mattassee  Lake  came  from  nearby 
sources.  During  the  1974  reconnaissance, 
fur  example,  Asreen  (1974:  Appendix  1) 

noted  that  "Chert  is  abundant  in  a  limestone 
exposure  along  the  creek."  This  apparent 
outcrop,  near  site  38BK77,  occurs  onlv  four 


kilometers  northwest  of  the  Mattassee  Lake 
sites.  In  the  final  report  on  the  1977  inten¬ 
sive  survey  of  the  canal  route,  Brockington 
(1980:67-70,7172,86)  suggested  that  the 
sites  along  Mattassee  Lake  reflected  multi- 
component  occupations,  with  38BK229  re¬ 
presenting  (Brockington  1980:71)  "An  inten¬ 
sively  occupied  village  or  continually  re¬ 
occupied  camp."  In  a  discussion  of  local 
geology  Brockington  (1980:5)  suggested  that: 

The  white  to  yellow  fine  sand¬ 
stone  contained  in  the  Black  Mingo 
formation  appears  to  have  been  util¬ 
ized  to  a  great  extent  by  prehistoric 
Indians  for  tool  manufacture. 
Although  there  is  variability  within 
this  sandstone  in  terms  of  its  suit¬ 
ability  for  flaking,  much  of  it  appears 
to  be  very  fine  grained  and  capable  of 
being  manufactured. ..[and  was]  thus  an 
important  local  resource  for  prehis¬ 
toric  inhabitants  of  the  area. 

Although  Brockington  advanced  this  sugges¬ 
tion  no  specific  mention  was  made  of  pos¬ 
sible  quarrying  or  workshop  activities. 

As  the  1979  fieldwork  progressed  from 
testing  to  large  scale  excavation,  concur¬ 
rent  laboratory  processing  indicated  that 
orthoquartzites  of  probable  local  origin 
accounted  for  a  major  proportion  of  the 
debitage  as  well  as  a  high  percentage  of  the 
chipped  stone  tool  assemblage.  Fair-sized 
cobbles  and  boulders  of  orthoquartzite  had 
been  observed  at  the  base  of  the  terrace 
during  the  testing  program,  providing  a  pos¬ 
sible  source  for  at  least  some  of  the  debit- 
age,  which  was  being  recovered  in  large 
quantities  from  the  excavation  units.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  smaller  quantities  of  "exotic  or 
extralocal"  lithic  materials  were  present 
suggesting  the  possibility  that  the  Mattassee 
Lake  sites  might  represent  workshops,  as 
well  as  occupations.  Given  this  assumption, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  sites  offered  con¬ 
siderable  potential  for  monitoring  procure¬ 
ment  behavior.  Consequently,  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  the  chipped  stone  tool 
assemblage  was  directed  toward  this 
domain. 
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THEORETICAL  PERSPECTIVES  ON 
THE  LITHIC  ANALYSIS 

Brew  (1946),  in  his  classic  work  on 
Alkali  Ridge,  argued  that  no  single  analysis 
or  approach  could  bring  out  all  the  possible 
information  about  an  assemblage.  Since 
that  time  many  archeologists  have  argued 
about  culture  historical  and  processual 
(Flannery  1967)  interpretations  of  the 
archeological  record,  particularly  lithic 
analysis  and  inference  (Spaulding  1953;  Bin- 
ford  1973;  Binford  and  Binford  1966;  Bordes 
and  de  Sonneville-Bordes  1970;  Isaac  1977). 
While  most  lithic  studies  prior  to  the  1960s 
were  primarily  concerned  with  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  typologies  recent  work  has  gone 
beyond  mere  description  to  topics  such  as 
the  examination  of  artifact  function  through 
wear  analysis  (Semenov  1962;  Hayden  1979; 
Keeley  1980),  ethnoarcheological  studies 
(Hayden  1977;  Gould  1980),  and  replication 
experiments  (Crabtree  1972;  Solberger  and 
Peterson  1976;  Flenniken  1978).  Sheets  in  a 
description  of  a  chipped  stone  tool  industry 
based  on  the  excavation  of  an  obsidian 
workshop,  has  illustrated  this  evolution: 

Periods  are  listed  in  chronologi¬ 
cal  order,  each  with  its  diagnostic 
traits  or  types... Each  period  is  handled 
analytically  as  if  there  were  no  change 
within  it. ..Such  a  procedure  is  defen¬ 
sible,  and  often  initially  advantageous, 
in  a  region  that  is  archaeological  terra 
incognita.  The  first  project  in  a  new 
area  may  well  find  it  helpful  to  erect 
a  large-scale  culture  history  in  terms 
of  general  phases.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  for  one  always  or  only  to  do 
culture  history  (Sheets  1975:370). 

The  lithic  analysis  reported  here  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  analysis  of  the  pottery, 
radiocarbon  dates  and  the  overall  terrace 
assemblage,  has  helped  to  refine  existing 
tvpologies  and  chronologies  used  within  the 
South  Carolina  Coastal  Plain  (Coe  1964; 
Stoltman  1974;  South  1976;  Anderson,  Lee, 
and  Parler  1979;  Trinkley  1980a).  An  addi¬ 
tional  direction  of  the  analysis  has  been 
toward  more  theoretical  and  behavior  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  lithic  reduction  strategies 
ind  trade. 


Many  recent  works  dealing  with 
ethnoarcheology  (Binford  1977;  Hayden 
1977;  Gould  1980;  Gould  ed.  1979),  model 
building,  and  explanation  (Renfrew  ed.  1973; 
Sabloff  and  Lamberg-Karlovsky  1975;  Earle 
and  Ericson  1977)  have  demonstrated  how 
archeological  data  can  be  used  to  address 
problems  such  as  trade,  reduction/procure¬ 
ment  strategies,  and  so  on.  These  works 
were  particularly  useful  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Mattassee  Lake  lithic  assembl¬ 
age.  As  an  example,  are  the  full  analyses 
and  interpretations  directed  toward  resolv¬ 
ing  the  full  range  of  activities  that  actually 
occurred  at  a  given  site?  Activities  may  be 
conducted  with  tools  that  do  not  enter  the 
archeological  record,  or  tools  may  be  used 
for  a  number  of  unrelated  (and  perhaps 
somewhat  unpredictable)  activities.  As 
Binford  (1977b:33)  has  argued  with  regard  to 
Nunamiut  hunting  trips: 

Cognition  is  not  a  static-formal 
system,  but  a  dynamic  system  whose 
form  is  partially  dependent  upon  the 
behavioral  or  interactive  context  of 
discrimination. 

Schiffer  (1978:235-236)  has  illustrated  cog¬ 
nitive  differences  between  observed  and 
expected  tool  use  with  a  contemporary  tool, 
the  screwdriver.  He  notes  that  it  has  an 
expected  function,  turning  screws;  yet  it  is 
used  for  a  wide  range  of  other  activities 
including  prying,  punching,  smoothing,  and 
chiseling.  Gould  (1980)  has  noted  that  this 
same  type  of  dichotomy  exists  in  Central 
and  Western  Desert  Aboriginal  chipped 
stone  tool  assemblages;  seemingly  similar 
tool  forms  or  "types"  may  have  been 
employed  in  a  range  of  activities.  Likewise 
Hayden  (1977)  while  observing  Australian 
aboriginal  woodworking,  noted  that  if  the 
tool  edge  was  not  acceptable  the  user  would 
intentionally  retouch  it.  This  produced 
small  flake  scars  that  archeologically  might 
be  interpreted  as  use  wear,  yet  actually 
reflected  manufacture.  Admittedly,  assess¬ 
ing  cognition  in  the  archeological  record  is 
difficult,  however  the  concept  has  impor¬ 
tant  considerations  with  respect  to  behav¬ 
ioral  interpretations  of  tool  use  and  site 
function.  Such  variables  as  lithic  material, 
crat'tmanship,  experience,  and  so  on  are  all 
interacting  during  manufacturing  processes. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL  CORRELATES  OF 
QUARRYING  BEHAVIOR 

The  proximity  of  exploitable  lithic 
material  is  an  important  aspect  to  consider 
when  interpreting  the  analysis  results  of  the 
Mattassee  Lake  chipped  stone  tool  assembl¬ 
age.  As  noted  previously,  at  least  two 
materials  (chert  and  orthoquartzite)  outcrop 
in  the  area.  Tan  to  gray  orthoquartzite 
cobbles  were  observed  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  terrace  defining  the  Mattassee  Lake 
sites.  Although  no  quarry  per  se  has  been 
recorded,  it  seems  that  some  of  the  assem¬ 
blage  reflects  workshop  areas  associated 
with  the  outcrops.  Even  though  Brockington 
(1980:5)  suggested  that  much  of  this  mate¬ 
rial  was  high  quality,  it  appears  that  the 
degree  of  cementation  varies.  While 

searching  for  material  for  use  in  a  knapping 
experiment  (discussed  below)  literally  tre¬ 
mendous  quantities  of  poorly  cemented 
material  had  to  be  tested  and  discarded 
before  suitable  material  was  found. 

Other  quarry  and  workshop  sites  are 
reported  in  the  Carolinas.  Although  neither 
has  been  intensively  studied  the  best  known 
quarry  sites  are  Morrow  Mountain,  North 
Carolina,  an  area  of  volcanic  and  metamor¬ 
phosed  rhyolites  and  felsites,  and  the  Rice 
Quarry  (38AL14)  a  chert  outcrop  in  Allen¬ 
dale  County,  South  Carolina,  producing  what 
is  locally  referred  to  as  "Allendale  Chert". 
Some  of  the  most  useful  and  extensive  liter¬ 
ature  on  quarry/workshop  activities  and  re¬ 
duction  strategies  to  date  describes  re¬ 
search  that  has  been  conducted  in  Meso- 
America,  at  obsidian  quarry/workshops 
(Charlton  1969,1978,  Charlton  et  al.  1978; 
Sheets  1975;  Hammond  et  al.  1977).  Activ¬ 
ity  at  these  sites  included  the  reduction  of 
both  nodules  and  outcrops,  and  reduction 
strategies  and  percentages  of  flake  types 
varied  depending  on  the  condition  of  the 
material  exploited.  An  examination  of  data 
from  a  number  of  North  American  quarry/ 
workshop  sites  (Table  8),  including  the  per¬ 
centages  of  flake  types  when  available, 
lends  support  to  the  following  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Mattassee  Lake  assemblage.  It 
is  evident  from  this  table  that  the  nature  of 
the  lithic  source  material  is  an  important 
variable  to  control  for  when  examining 
quarrv/workshop  sites.  When  quarry  activi¬ 
ties  involve  the  mining  of  a  vein  or  outcrop 


(Charlton  1969;  Cable  and  Mueller  1980; 
Gramly  1980)  a  comparatively  low  incidence 
of  decortication  flakes  relative  to  other 
(i.e.,  non-cortical)  flake  types  would  be 
expected.  Conversely,  when  reduction  is 
based  on  cobbles  (Novick  and  Cantley  1977; 
Singer  and  Ericson  1977)  a  higher  incidence 
of  decortication  flakes  would  be  expected. 
At  sites  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  mate¬ 
rial  in  both  forms,  one  might  expect  a  lower 
or  possibly  intermediate  proportion  of 
decortication  flakes.  The  proportional 
occurrence  of  decortication  flakes  should  be 
able  to  provide  information  about  prehis¬ 
toric  quarrying  and  reduction  strategies 
when  the  workshops  are  not  immediately 
adjacent  to  outcrops  or  cobbles. 

Recent  surveys  in  the  Carolinas  have 
resulted  in  documentation  of  quarry/work¬ 
shop  sites  based  on  the  reduction  of  both 
cobbles  and  outcrops.  Cable  and  Mueller 
(1980:20-21,44-68)  discuss  reduction  activity 
at  38CH427,  an  andesite  quarry  northeast  of 
Siler  City  in  central  North  Carolina,  located 
during  survey  of  the  U.S.  421  highway  corri¬ 
dor.  The  site  is  located  on  a  ridgetop, 
andesite  porphyry  outcrop.  Portions  of  the 
site  were  systematically  collected  with 
particular  effort  made  to  collect  all  diag¬ 
nostic  artifacts.  Assemblage  information 
for  38CH427  is  presented  in  Table  8. 
Although  andesite  porphyry  outcrops  at  the 
site,  decortication  flakes  comprise  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  debitage  assemblage. 
While  this  percent  seems  high,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  material  occurs  in  a  linear, 
ridgetop  exposure  that  would  experience 
considerable  erosion,  resulting  in  continual 
formation  of  cortex  or  patina  (Cable  and 
Mueller  1980:53).  The  authors  additionally 
argue  that  larger  debitage  will  occur  on 
quarry  sites  relative  to  other  types  of  sites 
where  late  stage  reduction  is  the  primary 
activity  (Cable  and  Mueller  1980:50). 

Cable  and  Cantley  (1979:106,249-250) 
report  on  discovery  of  38CT44,  a  quartz 
quarry,  during  the  South  Carolina  151  high¬ 
way  corridor  survey.  The  site  is  located  on 
a  sandy  ridge  overlooking  Lynches  Creek, 
along  the  Fall  Line  in  northeastern  South 
Carolina.  Quartz  is  the  dominant  debitage, 
and  all  recovered  chipped  stone  tools, 
mainlv  bifaces,  (Table  9)  were  made  of  this 
material.  Small  flakes  of  exotic  materials 
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TABLE  B 


A  COMPARISON  Of  QUARKY/WORKSHOP  SITES 
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Gramly  1980;  Gramly  and  Cox  1976 


Cable  and  Cantley  1979 
Cantley  (personal  communication) 


Cable  and  Mueller  1980 
Singer  and  Ericson  1977 
Charlton  1978 


were  also  recovered.  Only  a  grab  sample 
was  collected  at  the  site  which  may  account 
for  the  low  percentage  (1.96  percent)  of 
decortication  flakes  in  Table  9. 

A  second  quartz  quarry/workshop 
assemblage  that  has  been  analyzed  from  the 
South  Carolina  area  is  from  38UN82,  in  the 
central  Piedmont.  Charles  Cantley  (per¬ 
sonal  communication)  analyzed  a  grab  col¬ 
lection  from  38UN82.  Quartz  outcrops  here 
as  a  vein  and  cobbles  are  found  in  the  soil. 
The  most  common  tool  recovered  was  a 
biface  preform  category  that  was  subdivided 
on  the  basis  of  reduction  stage  (Cable  and 
Cantley  1979:1  31-132).  The  112  preforms 
were  separated  into  four  stages:  Stage  1 
(13.7  percent)  were  large  with  minimal  flak¬ 
ing;  Stage  II  (59.82  percent)  were  also  large 
with  a  well  formed  edge;  Stage  111  preforms 
(19.64  percent)  were  symmetrical  with 


secondary  percussion  flaking;  and  Stage  IV 
preforms  were  (typically)  fragments  repre¬ 
senting  final  stages  resulting  in  projectile 
point  manufacture.  Many  of  the  preforms 
were  broken  lending  support  to  a  frequent 
suggestion  that  quarry  preforms  are  broken 
during  manufacture  or  use  and  discarded  at 
the  site.  Additionally,  25  projectile  points 
representing  Palmer,  Guilford,  Morrow 
Mountain,  and  Savannah  River  periods  were 
recovered. 

The  Plenge  Site  (Kraft  1973)  is  a 
Paleo-lndian  quarry/workshop  in  north¬ 
western  New  Jersey.  An  outcrop  of  black 
chert  formed  in  the  Kittatinny  Formation 
occurs  on  the  site  (Kraft  1  973:6-7),  and 
brown  jasper  in  cobble  form  occurs  locally. 
Although  fieldwork  was  carried  out  at  this 
site  the  analysis  focused  on  tools  loaned  by 
local  collectors  (Table  8).  Analysis  of  a 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  QEBITAGE  CATEGORIES  OVER 
WORKSHOP /QUARRY  SITES 
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sample  of  debitage  revealed  a  variety  of 
flake  types,  including  preliminary  decortica¬ 
tion  through  fine  prepared  trimming  flakes. 
Ten  core  bifaces  (Kraft  1973:41)  were 
analyzed  and  several  exhibited  cortex.  Five 
"heavy  core  bifaces  with  bold  graver  tips" 
(Kraft  1973:56)  have  been  included  in  the 
graver  flake  tool  category. 

Singer  and  Ericson  (1977)  recorded  a 
four  percent  sample  of  material  from  the 
Bodie  Hills  obsidian  quarry/workshop  in 
east-central  California  and  obtained  several 
collections  for  analysis.  Obsidian  is  com¬ 
mon  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  and  occurs  as  cobbles 
(Singer  and  Ericson  1977:172).  As  observed 
at  several  other  quarries,  bifacial  cores  and 
various  size  bifaces  were  the  most  common 
artifacts  noted  at  the  Bodie  Hills  site 
'exclusive  of  debitage).  In  an  interesting 
statistical  exercise  (based  on  their  sample) 
‘hey  estimated  that  the  site  may  contain  up 
to  479  million  flakes,  which  serves  to  illus- 
‘rote  the  extensive  quantities  of  debris  to 
be  found  at  quarry  sites. 


One  of  the  few  quarry  sites  centering 
on  a  vein  outcrop  rather  than  on  cobbles  or 
a  combination  of  both  is  Mount  Jasper,  a 
rhyolite  quarry/workshop  in  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  (Gramly  1980; 
Gramly  and  Cox  1976).  The  site  is  located 
on  a  hill  above  the  Dead  River.  The  rhyolite 
occurs  as  a  dike  2m  thick  as  well  as  in 
smaller  stringers  (Gramly  and  Cox  1976). 
Here  an  "adit"  or  tunnel  mine  had  been  dug 
horizontally  into  the  rhyolite  vein.  Arti¬ 
facts  recovered  from  the  site  (Table  8) 
included  debitage,  cores,  and  unfinished 
tools  of  rhyolite  (Class  I  artifacts);  "tools  of 
manufacture,"  mainly  rhyolite  unifaces  and 
cobble  hammerstones  (Class  II  artifacts); 
and  "curated  tools"  made  of  exotic  mate¬ 
rials  (Class  III  artifacts)  (Gramly  1980). 
Gramly  (1980:825)  focused  his  attention  on 
the  extralocal,  curated  tools;  consequently 
information  about  the  Class  I  and  II  arti¬ 
facts  is  minimal.  Of  importance  to  the 
argument  presented  here  however,  is  the 
presence  of  numerous  "large  biface_cores 
(ultimately  destined  to  become  knives)  and 
smaller  projectile  point  preforms." 
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Ethnoarcheological  research  of  quarry 
behavior  can  also  aid  in  the  interpretations 
of  many  prehistoric  sites.  In  some  instances 
for  example,  it  has  been  noted  that  large 
blocks  of  material  are  removed  from  an 
outcrop,  tested  for  quality,  and  then  carried 
back  to  a  workshop  area.  Gould  (1980:126) 
oLserved  Western  Desert  aborigines  carry 
cores  as  heavy  as  11.4  pounds,  and  averaging 
1.4  pounds,  from  quarry  sites.  In  these 
circumstances  one  might  expect  a  lower 
proportional  incidence  of  decortication 
flakes  at  workshops.  Cobbles  checked  for 
quality  and  flaws  would  also  have  decreased 
decortication  flakes. 

One  of  the  important  trends  that  can 
be  observed  in  this  examination  of  North 
American  quarry/workshop  sites  is  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  moderate  to  high  quantities  of 
bifaces,  preforms,  and/or  bifacial  cores. 
These  appear  to  have  been  manufactured  for 
transport  and  use  at  other  sites.  A  well 
formed  bifacial  tool  can  serve  several  func¬ 
tions  and  be  transported  easily  compared  to 
large,  amorphous  or  blocky  cores.  Binford 
(1979:259-260)  observed  Nunamiut  men 
carrying  and  using  this  type  of  tool.  The 
bifaces  were  used  for  scraping  and  cutting 
activities  as  well  as  for  sources  of  flakes 
(i.e.,  cores)  from  which  other  tools  could  be 
manufactured.  This  highly  structured  logis- 
tically  organized  biface  technology  con¬ 
trasts  markedly  with  the  casual  or  expedient 
flake  technology  of  the  Aborigines  and  Duna 
(Gould  1980;  Hayden  1977;  White  1968). 
Gould  (1980:124-127)  observed  considerable 
differences  in  aboriginal  flake  production 
that  were  related  to  raw  material  type  and 
form  (e.g.,  outcrop,  cobble,  etc.).  Chert,  a 
material  commonly  quarried  from  outcrops, 
was  typically  reduced  using  blockon-block 
percussion,  producing  numerous  waste 
flakes.  Chert  quarried  from  below  the 
ground  surface  in  contrast,  was  worked  with 
more  care  employing  a  prepared  core  tech¬ 
nology.  Quartzite  cobbles  dug  from  creek 
beds  and  materials  used  in  resource-sparse 
localities  were  also  carefully  reduced  (Gould 
1978:285).  Ratios  of  debitage  to  good, 
usable  flakes  ranged  from  600:1  using  the 
block-on-block  technique,  to  62:1  for  flaxes 
derived  from  prepared  cores.  Generally,  the 
greater  the  initial  expenditure  of  energy 
required  to  obtain  the  materials,  the  greater 
’he  care  employed  in  their  reduction.  In  a 


related  example  of  lithic  raw  material  con¬ 
servation  practices,  White  (1968)  recorded  a 
bipolar  cobble  reduction  strategy  among  the 
Duna  of  New  Guinea,  where  a  bark  strip  was 
wrapped  around  the  cobble  to  help  direct 
the  force  and  to  contain  the  debitage  (and 
reduce  loss).  Transport  strategies  may  also 
be  influenced  by  procurement  requirements. 
In  White's  film  Axes  and  Are  for  example, 
New  Guinea  highlanders  (to  whom  lithics  are 
a  comparatively  scarce  commodity)  are 
shown  wrapping  good  flakes  in  leaves  for 
transport.  Gould  (1  978:282)  observed 
Aborigines  carrying  good  quality  flakes  in 
their  hair  or  using  cloth  bags  obtained  at  the 
Mission.  In  some  instances  however,  Gould 
(1980:126)  as  noted  above,  also  recorded  the 
transportation  of  cores.  Therefore,  methods 
of  stone  tool  manufacture  and  transporta¬ 
tion  can  be  expected  to  vary  considerably 
among  flake  users  and  biface  users. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  EXTRALOCAL 
LITHIC  RAW  MATERIALS 

A  major  factor  in  chipped  stone 
tool  manufacture  is  the  nature  of  the  raw 
material  employed.  At  most  of  the  quarry/ 
workshop  sites  noted  previously,  at  least 
some  exotic  or  extralocal  raw  materials 
were  recorded.  One  of  the  major  difficul¬ 
ties  in  studying  the  occurrence  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  exotic  materials,  however,  is  locat¬ 
ing  the  source  area.  While  observations  of 
exotics  are  often  recorded,  in  the  archeo¬ 
logical  literature,  little  in  the  way  of  inter¬ 
pretation  can  be  made  without  some  idea  of 
the  source  area's  location.  When  source 
areas  are  known,  however,  a  number  of 
study  avenues  open  (e.g.,  Earl  and  Ericson 
1977;  Sabloff  and  Lamberg-Karlovsky  1978; 
Luedtke  1979;  Reher  and  Frison  1980). 
While  the  association  of  exotic  material  and 
trade  is  often  made,  distributions  of  mate¬ 
rials  may  not  always  reflect  trade  in  the 
classic  sense.  As  Renfrew  (1  977:72)  notes: 

Exchange  (is)  here  interpreted  in  the 
widest  sense,  indeed  in  the  case  of 
some  distributions  it  is  not  established 
that  the  goods  changed  hands  at  all. 
Trade  in  this  case  implies  procurement 
of  materials  from  a  distance,  bv  what¬ 
ever  mechanism. 


A  number  of  models,  borrowed  from  a 
variety  of  fields  have  been  applied  to 
archeological  studies  of  exchange.  Where 
complex  societies  are  observed  some  of  the 
more  popular  models  are  network  analysis 
(Haggett  1971:79-86),  as  applied  to  Puebioan 
Society  in  New  Mexico  (Irwin-Williams 
1977);  central  place  theory  (Haggett  1971; 
Renfrew  1975;  Johnson  1975),  especially  in 
Old  World  studies;  and  the  gravity  model 
(Haggett  1971:35-40).  Renfrew  (1975,1977) 
reviews  a  series  of  different  models,  most 
of  which  relate  to  Early  States  and  more 
complex  societies.  With  respect  to  the 
Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  the  relative 
simplicity  of  the  gravity  or  distance  decay 
model  is  most  appropriate.  Since  the  move¬ 
ment  of  materials  during  many  prehistoric 
periods  is  interpreted  as  a  reflection  of 
mobility  rather  than  trade,  the  gravity 
model  implies  a  relatively  simple  relation¬ 
ship  of  material  and  distance.  One  would 
predict,  for  example,  that  the  quantity  of  a 
given  raw  material  would  decrease  with 
increasing  distance  from  the  source. 

Although  in  the  Northeast,  lithic 
materials  and  sources  are  known  (e.g., 
Gramly  and  Cox  1976;  Gramly  1980;  Kraft 
1973),  quantification  of  distances  and 
specialized  debitage  tool  analyses  are  not 
common.  In  the  Northwestern  Plains,  in 
contrast,  (e.g.,  Wyoming,  the  Dakotas, 
Nebraska)  distance  decay  models  have  been 
employed  with  considerable  success.  In  this 
region  a  number  of  quarry  sites  have  been 
identified,  in  part  through  efforts  to  iden¬ 
tify  lithic  materials  from  Paleo-Indian 
assemblages  (e.g.,  Reher  and  Frison  1980). 
Given  known  lithic  raw  material  sources, 
artifacts  may  be  identified  and  ranked  with 
respect  to  the  distance  from  their  sources. 

Reher  and  Frison's  (1980:121-135) 
quantitative  lithic  source  analysis  at  the 
Vore  Site,  in  the  Black  Hills  of  eastern 
Wyoming,  is  innovative  in  this  regard.  The 
Vore  Site  is  a  Late  Prehistoric  (AD  1500- 
1300),  stratified  buffalo  jump.  The  three 
major  quarry  sources  for  the  Vore  assembl¬ 
age  were  the  Spanish  Diggings  quartzite  in 
►•astern  Wvoming  (200  km  SSW),  the  Powder 
River  porcellanite  on  the  Montana-Wyom ing 
state  line  (200  km  W),  and  the  Knife  River 
Flint  in  western  North  Dakota  (300-350  km 
SiW).  Reher  and  Frison  (1980:125)  con¬ 


ducted  a  factor  analysis  of  material  per¬ 
centages  "to  correlate  minor  types  to  main 
ones,  and  to  possibly  indicate  the  direction 
of  their  soui  ee."  Factor  loads  after  oblique 
rotation  (Reher  and  Frison  1  980:125-1  29) 
are  interpreted  as  rorthwest/west  for 
Factor  1  (Powder  River),  local  or  northern 
for  Factor  2,  south  for  Factor  3  (Spanish 
Diggings),  and  northeast  for  Factor  4  (Knife 
River).  Based  on  the  factor  analysis, 
mobility  patterns  were  then  proposed  and 
tested  against  the  remainder  of  the  as¬ 
semblage  with  some  success. 

Agenbroad’s  (1978:65-100)  and 
Huckell's  (1978:  153-192)  analysis  of  the 

Hudson-Meng  bison  kill  is  also  instructive 
for  documenting  the  role  extralocal  raw 
materials  can  play  in  site  interpretation. 
The  artifacts  at  this  site  were  from  the 
same  sources  as  in  Reher  and  Frison's  (1980) 
analysis  of  the  Vore  Site  assemblage.  The 
HudsonMeng  Site  is  located  in  northwestern 
Nebraska,  and  represents  an  Alberta  phase 
bison  kill.  A  variety  of  projectile  points, 
knives,  unifacial  flake  tools,  and  debitage 
were  recovered.  The  major  lithic  material 
represented  is  Knife  River  Flint  (325  miles 
NNE),  with  lesser  amounts  of  Spanish 
Diggings  quartzite  (50  miles  W),  Flint  Hill 
quartzite  (40  miles  N),  red  jasper  from  the 
Bighorn  Mountains  of  Wyoming  (200  miles 
NW),  and  some  unidentified  materials  that 
may  have  a  local  origin.  Huckell's  (1980) 
debitage  analysis,  based  on  3000  pieces, 
focused  on  four  knapping  loci  represented  in 
the  bone  bed.  Loci  A  and  B  were  dominated 
by  Knife  River  Flint  followed  by  quartzite. 
Locus  C  was  dominated  by  red  jasper, 
followed  by  brown  jasper  and  Knife  River 
Flint.  Locus  D  had  a  blend  of  unidentified 
cherts  with  major  red  jasper  and  Knife 
River  Flint  components.  Huckell  (1978:154) 
conducted  a  qualitative  study  of  the  debit- 
age  since  most  of  the  recovered  flakes  were 
only  5  mm  in  maximum  length  or  width.  In 
Locus  C,  however,  a  cluster  of  chert  flakes 
from  an  unidentified  source  area  were 
larger,  having  a  maximum  length  of  10  mm. 
Seven  of  20  Alberta  points  recovered  from 
the  bone  bed  (Agenbroad  1978:76)  are  made 
of  Knife  River  Flint.  Since  the  majority  of 
flakes  had  multifaceted  platforms  and  were 
made  of  Knife  River  Flint,  Huckell  (1  978: 
170)  argued  that  projectile  point  manufac¬ 
ture,  sharpening,  repair,  and  use,  together 
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with  biface  reduction  probably  produced  "ease  of  procurement."  He  notes  that  lithic 

most  of  these  flakes.  Curiously,  the  second  raw  materials  are  obtained  in  the  context  of 

largest  debitage  category  on  the  site  was  two  forms  of  behavior,  special  procurement, 

red  jasper,  yet  no  tools  of  this  material  and  as  part  of  a  seasonal  round.  For 

were  recovered.  Additionally,  although  example: 
complete  (Knife  River  chert)  Alberta  points 

and  tip  fragments  were  found,  no  bases  were  Aborigines  regularly  made  spe~ 

present.  Huckell  (1978:  185)  suggests  that  cial  visits  to  a  large  quarry  containing 

the  absence  of  bases  reflects  "material  con-  dark  bluish-gray  chert,  located  on  Mt. 

servation,"  with  bases  salvaged  for  repair  or  Weld  Station,  about  24  kilometers  (15 

reworking  into  small  point  forms  or  Cody  miles)  (Gould  1980:153). 

Knives. 

This  situation  is  juxtaposed  with  another 

The  lithic  analysis  from  the  Hudson-  observation: 

Meng  Site  illustrates  several  important 

phenomenon  of  value  to  the  interpretation  Although  precise  calculations 

of  the  Mattassee  Lake  lithic  assemblage.  were  impossible  because  of  the  fact 

First,  raw  materials  were  transported  great  that  other  activities  like  hunting  and 

distances  (e.g.,  325  miles  in  the  case  of  visits  to  sacred  sites  occurred  at  the 

Knife  River  Flint)  in  biface  and  projectile  same  time,  it  was  apparent  that  pro- 

point  forms.  Second,  debitage  analysis  re-  curement  of  usable  stone  for  toolmak- 

vealed  that  these  tools,  as  well  as  others  ing  was  the  most  time-consuming  and 

(made  of  red  jasper  in  this  example),  not  laborious  p.  -t  of  the  entire  stone  tool- 

represented  at  the  site,  were  used  at  the  making  process  (Gould  1980:124). 

site  and  taken  away,  thus  representing  what 

Binford  (1977,  1979)  has  termed  a  curate  Thus,  Gould  (1980:153,1971:163,1978:282) 

technology.  Finally,  both  bifaces  and  observed  aborigines  make  special  trips 

unifaces  were  used  and  sharpened  or  re-  exclusively  for  obtaining  lithic  material,  as 
worked  at  the  site  resulting  in  debitage.  well  as  a  mode  of  procurement  that  Binford 

(n.d.)  has  defined  as  an  "embedded  stra- 

Another  interesting  study  of  chipped  tegy,"  as  illustrated  by  Gould's  (1980:124) 

stone  tools,  involving  quantification  of  raw  latter  statement.  Binford  on  the  basis  of 

material  distribution  is  Gould's  (1980:144-  Nunamiut  fieldwork,  compares  embedded 

159)  analysis  of  the  Puntutjarpa  rockshelter  versus  direct  procurement  strategies: 

assemblage  in  western  Australia.  In  the 

assemblage  local  quartz  and  white  chert  If  everything  goes  well  there  are 

were  the  most  common  materials.  During  no  or  only  very  few  direct  costs  to  the 

the  analysis  a  search  explicitly  for  possible  procurement  of  raw  materials. ..Raw 

raw  material  sources  was  conducted  over  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 

the  territory  up  to  25  miles  (40  km)  from  implements  are  normally  obtained 

the  site.  The  rockshelter  sequence  extended  incidentally  to  the  execution  of  basic 

back  before  8000  BC,  when  the  percentage  subsistence  tasks.  Put  another  way 

of  exotic  lithic  material  was  between  2.4  procurement  of  raw  materials  is 

and  4.7  percent  of  the  assemblage.  Between  embedded  in  basic  subsistence 

8000  BC  to  4700  BC  the  percentage  dropped  schedules.  Very  rarely,  and  only  when 

to  1.0,  and  then  began  to  increase  in  the  things  have  gone  wrong  does  one  go 

higher  levels,  peaking  at  6.8  and  6.6  per-  out  into  the  environment  for  the 

cent,  about  185  years  ago.  The  exotic  express  and  exclusive  purpose  of 

materials  found  in  the  shelter  occur  150  to  obtaining  raw  material  for  tools 

200  miles  away.  (Binford  1979:259). 

A  number  of  explanations  may  be 

raised  to  help  interpret  the  presence  of  Quarry  sites,  therefore,  may  be  locations 

exotic  lithics  on  prehistoric  sites.  Gould  r-'gularlv  and  comfortably  intersected  in  a 

(1980:123)  argues  that  one  must  weigh  the  pnf’ern  of  (scheduled)  group  mobility,  rather 

utilitarian  quality  of  the  stone  versus  the  *"ar  sources  (laboriously)  resorted  to 

•  -'.rough  necessity. 
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LITHIC  RAW  MATERIAL  PROCUREMENT 
IN  THE  SOUTHEAST  ATLANTIC  REGION 

Although  the  identification  of  lithic 
raw  materials  and  source  areas  is  only 
beginning  in  the  Carolinas,  some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  use  this  category  of  arti¬ 
facts  to  address  questions  about  group 
mobility,  procurement  and  resource  exploi¬ 
tation  patterns. 

Much  of  the  South  Carolina  archeo¬ 
logical  literature  deals  with  the  results  of 
surveys,  comparatively  limited  testing  pro¬ 
jects,  and  preliminary  reports  on  excava¬ 
tions  (Stephenson  1975;  House  and  Ballenger 
1  976;  Taylor  and  Smith  1978;  Hanson,  Most 
and  Anderson  1978;  Cable  and  Cantley 
1979).  Comprehensive  reports  on  testing 
and  excavation  at  prehistoric  sites  in  the 
state  are  few  in  number  (Waring  1968a; 
Stoltman  1974;  South  and  Widmer  1976; 
Widmer  1  976a;  House  and  Wogaman  1978; 
Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler  1  979;  Novick  and 
Cantley  1979;  Trinkley  1980a,  1981a).  Tra¬ 
ditionally  lithic  material  identifications 
have  followed  Coe's  (1964)  designations, 
that  is,  using  general  categories  like  quartz, 
slate,  and  chert.  Increasingly,  however, 
attention  has  focused  on  more  refined  lithic 
material  categories  (Weisenfluh  1978; 
Novick  1978,1979;  Anderson  1979a).  Several 
recent  reports  have  tried  to  identify  sources 
of  these  materials  and  examine  distributions 
in  terms  of  Piedmont,  Fall-Line,  and 
Coastal  Plain  origins. 

Windy  Ridge,  a  site  in  the  South 
Carolina  Piedmont,  was  excavated  by  House 
and  Wogaman  (1978)  during  the  summer  of 
1  977.  A  variety  of  lithic  materials  were 
thin  sectioned  and  analyzed  (Weisenfluh 
1978).  Several  pieces  of  material  bearing  a 
similarity  to  material  that  outcrops  at 
Morrow  Mountain,  North  Carolina,  the  type 
of  material  that  Coe  (1964)  describes  as 
slate,  were  examined  by  Weisenfluh  (1978: 
1  35,437).  His  (1978)  analysis  resulted  in 
several  technical  lithic  classifications 
including  laminated  metasiltstone,  metafel- 
sife,  felsic  tuff,  and  prophvritic  metadacite. 
\nother  material,  grey  andesite  (Weisenfluh 
1978:  187),  that  is  similar  in  composition 

to  the  "slate"  was  also  examined.  Weisenfluh 
( 1 978: 1  37)  notes: 


Texturally  and  compositionally 
this  rock  [unbanded  Carolina  Slate]  is 
identical  to  "grey  andesite,"  although 
it  is  finer  grained. ..It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  two  specimens  could  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  area  of 
lithologic  unit. 

House  and  Wogaman  (1978:54)  argue: 

These  observed  similarities  to 
Morrow  Mountain,  North  Carolina 
have  led  us  to  hypothesize  that  the 
banded  Carolina  slate  at  prehistoric 
sites  in  this  pare  of  South  Carolina  is 
an  extra-regional  exotic  raw  material 
originating  in  the  Morrow  Mountain 
area  in  North  Carolina  or  in  an  area  of 
similar  lithology  elsewhere  in  the  slate 
belt  in  North  Carolina  or  extreme 
north-central  South  Carolina. 

However  the  grey  andesite,  based  primarily 
on  the  large  flake  size  (House  and  Wogaman 
1978:55)  has  been  assigned  a  local  origin. 
Quartz  is  also  common  in  the  assemblage, 
although  Coastal  Plain  chert  (e.g.,  Allen¬ 
dale)  and  other  chert  is  rare. 

At  Cal  Smoak,  a  site  excavated  by  Lee 
and  Parler  (Anderson,  Lee  and  Parler  1979: 
42,62-65)  on  the  Edisto  River  in  the  inner 
Coastal  Plain  of  South  Carolina,  the  domi¬ 
nant  lithic  material  recovered  was  chert 
(N=5,925),  with  lesser  amounts  of  quartz 
(N=88),  slate  (N  =  59),  quartzite  (N  =  24)  and 
steatite  (N=19).  The  incidence  of  each  of 
these  materials  in  the  site  levels  was 
examined,  to  develop  a  series  of  inferences 
about  group  procurement  and  mobility  pat¬ 
terns  over  time: 

The  distribution  of  quartz  debit- 
age  showed  a  pronounced  peak  in  the 
lowest  levels,  and  a  second  and  lesser 
peak  from  nine  to  fifteen  inches  in 
depth.  These  peaks  roughly  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  Early  and  Late  Archaic. 
They  suggest  increased  ties  with  the 
Fall  Line  or  Piedmont  at  these  times. 
This  may  reflect  greater  group 
mobility,  or  more  widespread  resource 
procurement  activity.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  quartz  in  the  site  levels  closely 
parallels  that  for  slate,  another  Fall 
Line/Piedmont  resource,  suggesting 
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similar  procurement  patterns  for  these 
two  materials.  The  overall  incidence 
of  quartz,  slate,  and  other  Piedmont 
resources  at  the  site  was  low.  This 
may  indicate  that,  at  least  in  this  part 
of  the  Coastal  Plain,  the  Allendale 
quarry  was  the  preferred  prehistoric 
raw  material  source  (Anderson,  Lee 
and  Parler  1979:63). 

The  site  was  located  about  40  miles  east  of 
the  Allendale  quarry,  where  most  of  the 
cherts  were  assumed  to  originate,  although 
a  few  pieces  of  unusual  material  were  noted 
that  might  have  been  from  other  sources. 

Stoltman  (1974)  and  Peterson's  (1971) 
excavations  at  Rabbit  Mount  and  Clear 
Mount  on  Groton  Plantation,  Allendale 
County,  South  Carolina,  were  also  within 
the  interior  of  the  Coastal  Plain.  As  part  of 
this  work  Stoltman  (1974:  1  73-175) 

examined  20  other  sites,  including  excava¬ 
tion  of  a  test  unit  at  the  Rice  Site,  38AL14 
(Allendale  Quarry).  The  results  of  that  test 
form  the  only  published  work  to  date  on  the 
quarry.  The  southernmost  site  on  the  Plan¬ 
tation  was  no  more  than  eight  miles  from 
the  Allendale  Quarry.  Outcrops  similar  to 
the  Rice  Site,  but  of  smaller  scale,  are 
known  to  occur  in  the  general  region 
(Anderson,  Lee  and  Parler  1979:  10-12). 

All  of  the  chipped  stone  recovered  from 
Groton  Plantation  appeared  to  be  made  of 
Allendale  chert.  Since  the  fieldwork  was 
conducted  during  the  summer  of  1964  (when 
far  less  was  known  about  local  chert 
sources)  and  since  the  debitage  analysis  is 
not  included  in  the  final  report,  minor 
amounts  of  other  chert  may  have  been  pre¬ 
sent,  as  at  Cal  Smoak. 

As  noted  above,  the  Mattassee  Lake 
assemblage  included  a  number  of  exotic  or 
extralocal  materials.  Since  knowledge  of 
lithic  source  areas  in  the  Carolinas  has 
increased  over  the  past  several  years,  it  is 
possible  to  make  some  interpretative  state¬ 
ments  about  the  assemblage.  These  argu¬ 
ments  are  based,  in  part,  on  the  archeologi¬ 
cal  md  ethnoarcheological  quarry  evidence 
summarized  previouslv:  and  on  the  re¬ 
covered  materials  themselves.  With  respect 
to  these  data,  several  points  should  be 
elaborated. 


It  is  argued  that  aboriginal  procure¬ 
ment  of  lithic  material  during  most  if  not 
all  of  the  prehistoric  era  in  lower  Coastal 
South  Carolina  was  viewed  as  an  embedded 
strategy.  Although  Gould's  (1980)  quantita¬ 
tive  analysis  of  exotic  lithic  materials  re¬ 
covered  at  Puntutjarpa  is  applicable,  his 
observation  that 

Quarry  visits  were  often  planned 
ahead  of  time,  since  quarries  seldom 
occur  in  close  proximity  to  waterholes 
where  Aborigines  might  otherwise 
camp  in  the  normal  course  of  their 
hunting  and  gathering  routine  (Gould 
1978:282) 

seems  less  appropriate  to  the  present  study. 
Gould  (1968:  107)  observed  that  many  of  the 
quarry  sites  were  found  near  "totemic 
'dreamtime'  sites."  Unlike  Australian 
sources,  frequently  South  Carolina  lithic 
resources  outcrop  adjacent  or  near  to  water 
(e.g.,  Allendale  chert  near  the  Savannah 
River,  Manchester  chert  along  the  Wateree 
River,  orthoquartzite  along  the  Santee 
River).  Consequently  water  would  not  be  a 
limiting  factor  even  at  ridge  top  outcrops 
(e.g.,  38CT44,38UN82)  because  streams  are 
just  a  short  distance  away  in  adjacent 
valleys.  Since  South  Carolina  lithic  mate¬ 
rials  are  located  in  areas  of  ecological 
diversity,  it  seems  plausible  that  stone  was 
obtained  during  the  execution  of  routine 
tasks.  Embedded  strategies  are  often  used 
among  hunters  and  gatherers  (Binford  1979; 
Lee  1979:123).  Presence  of  exotic  or  extra¬ 
local  materials  in  the  earlier  horizons  at  the 
Mattassee  Lake  sites  would  appear  to  re¬ 
flecting  both  quarrying  and  trading  activi¬ 
ties.  During  Late  Woodland,  Mississippian, 
and  Contact  periods,  given  the  appar  in¬ 
crease  in  socio-cultural  complexity,  it  is 
plausible  that  both  strategies  may  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  Mattassee  Lake  assemblage. 

DEBITAGE  ANALYSIS  PROCEDURES 

Specific  Category  Descriptions 

The  debitage  recovered  at  Mattassee 
Lake  was  analyzed  in  two  broad  divisions, 
tan  and  white  orthoquartzite  that  outcrops 
locallv  at  the  sites,  and  all  other  tvpes  of 
lithic  material.  .Actual  classification  of 
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METRIC  (MILLIMETERS)  COMPARISONS:  GROUP  12, 
OTARRE  STEMMED  AND  SWANNANOA 


Name 

Length 

(Range) 

X 

Shoulder 

Width 

(Ranqe) 

Group  12 

35-41 

39 

23-31 

Otarre 

37-70 

51.4 

22-44 

Swannanoa 

21-43 

32.6 

9.5-24 

.5  mm;  x  basal  length  - 

13.5  mm; 

x  weight 

=  54.1  grams)  is  suggestive  of  Savannah 
River  Stemmed  forms  (Coe  1964:42,  Figure 
37;  44  Figures  38  and  39;  45).  Basal  tangs  of 
Group  13  are  thinner  than  those  illustrated 
for  most  Savannah  Rivers,  although  the 
specimens  in  Coe's  (1964:44)  Figure  39  B  and 
C  -  the  "Broad,  weakstemmed  variety 
(hafted  knives?)"  -  are  most  similar  to  the 
Mattassee  Lake  specimens.  Consequently 
Group  13  is  viewed  within  the  Late 
Archaic/Early  Woodland  Transitional  period. 

Group  14  (N=3) 

Group  14  includes  two  complete  tools 
and  one  well  made  fragment  that  was  origi¬ 
nally  interpreted  as  a  base  but  may,  in  fact, 
be  the  extreme  distal  tip  of  the  point. 
These  are  well  made  ovoid  bifaces  with 
broad  corner  notches,  resulting  in  sloping 
shoulders  and  broad,  lobate  stems  (Figure 
6 1  :i,j).  The  basal  edge  is  rounded.  Manu¬ 
facturing  technology  includes  some  broad 
flake  scars,  yet  mainly  well  formed  pressure 
flakes  along  the  blade  and  base  edge.  Blade 
edges  are  excurvate.  In  cross-section  these 
are  biconvex  or  asymmetrically  biconvex. 
Average  metrics  on  these  specimens  are  49 
mm  length;  29  mm  shoulder  width;  12  mm 
basal  width;  15.5  mm  basal  length  and  12.1 
grams.  Morphologically  the  form  is  similar 
to  the  Adena  point  (Bell  1958:4;  Ritchie 
1961:12-13).  One  of  the  three  points  was 
recovered  in  association  with  plain,  pre¬ 
sumably  Thom's  Creek  pottery  in  Feature  4 
at  38BK229.  This  feature  was  radiocarbon 
dated  to  1169  BC  (DIC-1844,  31  10-1  85),  an 
appropriate  date  for  the  pottery.  Current 


X 

Basal 

Width 

(Range) 

X 

Tang 

Lenqth 

X 

26 

12-18 

13.75 

9-15 

10.8 

30.5 

9-20 

14.9 

9.5-20 

15.7 

19 

9-18 

12.6 

9-14 

11.3 

fieldwork  at  the  Allen  Mack  Site  (380R63) 
in  Orangeburg  County,  South  Carolina,  by 
Sammy  T.  Lee  and  A.  Robert  Parler  have 
yielded  Thom's  Creek  ceramics  in  associ¬ 
ation  with  points  similar  to  Groups  14  and 
18  (Parler  and  Lee  1981).  Consequently  this 
form  is  attributed  to  the  Late  Archaic. 

Group  15  (N=5) 

This  group  consists  of  large,  broad 
stemmed  hafted  bifaces.  The  blade  is  trian¬ 
gular  with  slightly  excurvate  to  straight 
blades  (Figure  61:k-n).  Shoulders  are 
straight  to  very  gently  sloping.  Basal  tangs 
are  straight,  parallel  sided,  and  broad  by 
comparison  to  blade  width.  Basal  edges  are 
straight.  Blade  width  to  base  ratio  is  1:16.4. 
Two  specimens  have  flat  bases,  possibly 
representing  the  flake  platform.  Manufac¬ 
turing  technology  includes  large,  broad, 
shallow  flake  scars,  with  some  pressure  re¬ 
touch  along  the  blade  edges.  Average 
metrics  for  this  group  include  length,  57 
mm;  shoulder  width,  35.3  mm;  basal  width, 
18  mm;  basal  length,  10.2  mm;  and  average 
weight,  12.5  grams.  These  are  similar  to 
Coe's  (1  964)  Savannah  River  Stemmed  type, 
although  the  blades  are  shorter  and  the 
bases  are  broader.  The  form  resembles 
what  Oliver  (1980)  has  described  as  the 
"Small  Savannah  River"  type,  a  Late 
Archaic-Early  Woodland  form  found  in 
North  Carolina.  One  specimen  in  Group  15 
is  also  similar  to  the  point  in  Group  13, 
although  much  smaller. 
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Group  1 1  (N-6) 

Group  11  consists  of  five  medium  to 
large  stemmed  forms  with  weak  side 
notches  (Figure  60:m~q).  Blades  are  trian- 
guloid  with  slightly  excurvate  edges.  Blade 
crosssections  are  thick  and  trianguloid  with 
a  medial  ridge.  Several  specimens  retain 
the  flat,  curved  flake  surface  from  which 
they  were  manufactured.  This  side  of  the 
point  generally  exhibits  only  minor  blade 
retouch.  Manufacturing  techniques  include 
broad,  shallow  flake  scars  as  well  as  some 
pressure  retouch.  Shoulders  are  round  and 
slope  towards  the  base.  The  basal  tang  is 
side  notched  and  expands  at  the  most  proxi¬ 
mal  basal  edge.  Base  edge  is  straight. 
Three  complete  or  nearly  whole  specimens 
have  an  average  axial  length  of  43.3  mm. 
Other  average  metrics  include  shoulder 
width  22.4  mm;  base  width  16.8  mm;  tang 
length  11.8  mm  and  a  weight  of  10.2  grams. 
Group  11  in  shape,  size  and  technique  of 
manufacture  is  similar  to  the  Lamoka  point 
type  defined  by  Ritchie  (1961:29-30)  from 
collections  in  New  York.  He  argues  that  the 
Lamoka  point  has  a  wide  distribution, 
extending  into  Michigan  where  Binford 
(Ritchie  1961:29-30)  observed  a  "medially 
ridged  blade."  Lamoka  points  have  been 
radiocarbon  dated  to  3500  BC  to  2500  BC 
(Ritchie  1961:29)  corresponding  to  the 
Savannah  River  horizon  in  the  Carolinas 
(Coe  1964).  However,  Ritchie  (1961:29) 
notes  that  the  type  continues  into  Middle 
Woodland  periods.  Thus  in  the  Mattassee 
Lake  assemblage  this  point  may  have  a 
temporal  range  including  Late  Archaic 
through  Middle  Woodland. 

Group  1 2  (N  =  1 2) 

Group  12  is  one  of  the  most  common 
forms  in  the  assemblage,  following  the  tri¬ 
angular  forms  (Group  1  and  2).  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  medium  sized,  straight  stemmed 
points  (Figure  6l:a-f).  Blades  are  triangu¬ 
loid  with  straight  to  slightly  excurvate 
edges.  Blade  cross-sections  are  biconvex, 
however  medial  ridges  are  present  on 
several  points.  All  have  sloping  shoulders, 
although  in  one  case,  the  point  is  asymmet¬ 
rical  and  the  other  shoulder  is  straight. 
Tangs  are  straight,  parallel  sided  and  have 
straight  square  bases.  Several  of  the  bases 
are  flat,  made  on  flake  platforms  or  simply 


snapped.  Manufacture  technique  consists  of 
small,  pressure  retouch  along  blade,  tang, 
and  base  margins,  however  some  broad  flake 
scars  are  visible.  Average  measurements 
include  axial  length  39.0  mm;  shoulder  width 
26  mm;  basal  width  13.75  mm;  tang  length 
10.8  mm  and  a  weight  of  7.5  grams.  Group 
12  includes  attributes  of  both  Otarre 
Stemmed  (Keel  1976:194-196)  and 
Swannanoa  Stemmed  (Keel  1976:196-198). 
Attributes  of  these  types,  and  Group  12,  are 
illustrated  in  Table  11.  Keel  (1976:  194) 

observed  that  of  the  Otarre  Stemmed  30 
percent  retained  evidence  of  a  striking  plat¬ 
form  on  the  stem  while  the  figure  is  23 
percent  for  the  Swannanoas  (Keel  1976:196). 
Tang  length  of  Group  10  is  shorter  than 
either  of  these  established  types.  Metri¬ 
cally,  Group  10  is  most  similar  to  the 
Swannanoa;  however,  as  Keel  (1976:  196; 

Plate  402)  notes  the  stem  is  contracting. 
Only  three  of  the  12  points  within  the  group 
have  slightly  contracting  stems.  Basal  tangs 
of  Group  10  are  more  similar  to  those 
straight  stems  illustrated  for  the  Otarres 
(Keel  1976:Plate  39).  Keel  (1976:  168-169) 
explains  that  his  distinction  between  Otarre 
and  Swannanoa  was  based  on  features  found 
in  two  zones,  and  assigns  them  to  Late 
Archaic  and  Early  Woodland  periods  (Keel 
1976:233)  respectively.  Group  12  resembles 
what  Oliver  (1980)  described  as  the  "Gypsy 
Stemmed"  type,  an  Early  Woodland  form 
recently  recognized  in  North  Carolina. 
Consequently  Group  12  is  here  interpreted 
as  representative  of  a  Transitional,  Late 
Archaic/Early  Woodland  form. 

Group  1 3  (N=2) 

Group  13  includes  two  very  large, 
straight  shouldered  specimens  (Figure 
6 1  :g,h).  Tangs  are  thin,  straight,  and 
parallel-sided  with  straight  bases.  The 
blade  width  to  tang  ratio  is  1:2.4.  One 
specimen  has  a  horizontal  medial  snap,  and 
its  blade  edges  are  straight  while  slightly 
excurvate  blades  are  found  on  the  complete 
specimen.  Manufacturing  technology  is 
dominated  by  large,  broad,  shallow  flake 
scars,  although  some  minor  retouch  is  found 
along  blade  edges.  One  side  of  the  complete 
specimen  is  flat  and  curved  retaining  a  flake 
quality  with  lictle  retouch  of  anv  tvpe. 
Their  massive  size  (\  length  =  99  mm; 

x  shoulder  width  -  41  mm;  x  basal  width  = 


« 
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FIGURE  61  Haftcd  Biface  Groups  12  16  from  Mattassee  Lake,  a  f  Group  12:  Medium  straight  stemmed; 
Swannanoa.  Otarre,  g,  h  Group  13  Large,  straight  stem;  i,  j.  Group  14:  Adena-iike;  k-n  Group  15  Broad, 
straight  stem.  Savannah  River,  o-r  Group  16:  Lanceolate,  straight  stem,  straight  shoulder. 
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to  the  basal  tang.  Bases  are  straight.  Mode 
of  manufacture  appears  expedient  with 
some  points  still  retaining  a  nearly  flat 
flake  appearance  on  one  surface.  Flake 
scars  are  broad  and  shallow,  with  some 
pressure  retouch,  mainly  on  specimens  of 
higher  quality  lithic  material.  Blade  cross- 
sections  are  thick,  suggesting  that  thinning 
efforts  were  difficult  or  unnecessary. 
Morphologically  these  have  a  strong  simi¬ 
larity  to  Thelma  points  (South  1959),  and 
two  points  similar  to  those  in  Group  7  were 
dated  to  660  BC  (RL-1037)  at  38LX5,  a  site 
on  the  Fall  Line  on  the  upper  Congaree 
River  (Anderson  1979).  One  specimen  exca¬ 
vated  from  Feature  34  at  38BK226,  how¬ 
ever,  was  radiocarbon  dated  to  610-55BP  or 
1340  AD,  much  later  than  the  date  generally 
associated  with  Thelma  points.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  Group  7  is  problematic.  While  it  is 
possible  that  small  square  stemmed  points 
were  manufactured  during  late  Woodland 
times,  it  is  also  possible  that  an  older  point 
was  recycled  or  otherwise  entered  the  late 
feature  fill.  Numerous  examples  of  ethno¬ 
graphic  groups  reusing  old  tools  have  been 
recorded.  Measurements  within  Group  7  are 
homogeneous.  Axial  length  ranges  from  40 
to  46  mm,  averaging  43.3  mm;  shoulder 
width  ranges  from  14  to  25  mm  with  an 
average  of  22.4  mm.  Basal  width  averages 
16.8  mm,  varying  from  12  to  19  while  tang 
length  ranges  from  10  to  14  mm  with  an 
average  of  11.8  mm.  Average  weight  for 
Group  7  points  is  10.2  grams. 

Group  8  (N  =  4) 

Straight  blade  edges,  trianguloid  blade 
shape,  and  a  small  pointed  base  define 
Group  8  (Figure  60:a~c).  Manufacture 
involves  large,  broad  primary  flakes  supple¬ 
mented  by  some  pressure  retouch  along 
blade  edges.  Portions  of  blade  edges  may  be 
left  unretouched  or  shaped.  Blade  cross- 
sections  are  thinly  shaped  and  biconvex. 
Bases  are  small  and  pointed,  protruding 
slightly  from  the  base  of  the  trianguloid 
blade.  It  is  possible  that  this  small  base  has 
been  reworked  from  a  larger  base,  however 
this  seems  unlikely.  The  form  is  similar  to 
what  Trinklev  (1981b)  has  described  as  the 
Deptford  Stemmed  type,  from  a  collection 
of  points  recovered  at  38LX5,  a  Fall  Line 
site  on  the  SanteeCongaree  drainage.  Group 
7  is  homogeneous  with  averages  of  25  mm 


for  axial  length,  17.8  mm  for  shoulder 
width,  basal  width  of  3.3  mm,  tang  length  of 
4.7  mm  and  weight  of  2.0  grams. 

Group  9  (N=5) 

Five  small,  straight  stemmed  points 
compose  Group  9  (Figure  60:d-h).  These  are 
short  points  with  broad  blades  and  bases. 
Blade  cross-sections  are  moderate  to  thick. 
Blades  are  triangular  in  shape  with  straight 
edges.  Three  specimens  have  nearly  flat 
surfaces,  retaining  some  of  their  original 
flake  surface.  One  of  these  is  unusual  in 
that  it  has  alternately  beveled  edges,  a 
characteristic  common  to  Palmers. 
Shoulders  are  angular  but  not  straight  and 
form  an  arc  with  the  straight  based,  basal 
tangs.  Most  basal  edges  are  retouched. 
Two  specimens  are  quite  thick,  one  ex¬ 
hibiting  numerous  step  fractures,  suggesting 
unsuccessful  thinning  attempts.  Although 
Group  9  is  homogeneous  with  respect  to 
measurements,  these  small  points  may  re¬ 
flect  late  stages  in  the  life  cycle  of  points 
with  longer  blades.  Average  measurements 
for  Group  9  are  28.6  mm,  axial  length;  22.4 
mm,  shoulder  width;  13.6  mm,  basal  width; 
10.2  mm,  tang  length  and  a  weight  of  4.06 
grams. 

Group  10  (N=7) 

Group  10  includes  seven  points  that 
have  straight  edged,  isosceles  trianguloid 
blades  (Figure  60: i— 1 ).  Shoulders  may  in¬ 
clude  straight  and  sloping  tangs,  while  two 
specimens  have  slight  shoulder  tangs  of  the 
type  usually  associated  with  corner  notched 
points.  Basal  tangs  are  straight,  bases  are 
straight  or  slightly  convex.  Crosssections 
vary  from  thinly  biconvex  to  thick.  Thick 
specimens  (N=2)  may  merely  represent 
thinning  problems.  The  manufacture  tech¬ 
nique  is  characterized  by  large,  shallow 
flake  scars,  where  retouch  is  rare.  Distal 
ends  of  all  but  one  specimen  are  broken. 
The  complete  specimen  has  an  axial  length 
of  31  mm.  Other  metric  attributes  are 
homogeneous.  Average  measurements  for 
Group  10  are  shoulder  width  24.6  mm;  base 
width  9.1  mm:  base  length  7.1  mm  and 
weight  5. 1  grams. 


only  minor  shaping,  others  are  well  made 
exhibiting  small  pressure  flake  scars.  Com¬ 
plete  specimens  range  in  length  from  16  mm 
to  47  mm,  averaging  23.8  mm.  Basal  width 
ranges  from  14  mm  to  27  mm,  with  an 
average  of  18.5  mm.  Weight  of  whole  or 
nearly  complete  specimens  ranges  from  1.1 
grams  to  3.6  grams,  with  an  average  of  2.1 
grams.  These  triangulars  also  tend  to  occur 
in  the  upper  15  cm  of  deposit.  The  strong¬ 
est  similarity  to  a  known  type  is  the  Cara¬ 
way  Triangular  (Coe  1964:49,48;  Figure 
43  B). 

Group  3  (N=6) 

Large,  thick  triangular  points  with 
concave  bases  compose  Group  3  (Figure 
58:o-q).  These  are  symmetrical,  isosceles 
triangles  with  straight  to  concave  blades. 
Flake  scars  on  these  points  are  large  with 
manufacturing  techniques  not  as  well 
executed  as  on  the  smaller  triangulars. 
Length  ranges  from  33  mm  to  39  mm, 
averaging  37  mm  on  complete  specimens. 
Base  width  varies  from  20  mm  to  31  mm 
with  an  average  of  27.2  mm.  Weight  ranges 
from  6.8  to  10.2  grams,  averaging  7.8 
grams.  These  are  most  similar  to  Coe's 
Yadkin  or  possibly  Badin  types  (1964:45,46; 
Figure  41  A  and  B;  47,  Figure  42  B). 

Group  4  (N  =  l 1) 

Small  to  medium  sized  points  with 
excurvate  blades  and  basal  ears  charac¬ 
terize  Group  4  (Figure  59:a~f).  In  outline 
they  are  similar  to  Brewerton  Eared  triangle 
points  (Ritchie  1961:18),  however  they  are 
interpreted  here  as  representing  a  Woodland 
horizon.  Workmanship  varies  over  the  group 
and  may  reflect  differences  in  lithic  mate¬ 
rial  rather  than  style.  All  blades  are  excur¬ 
vate  and  all  specimens  have  basal  ears,  with 
straight  or  slightly  concave  bases.  Blade 
cross-section  is  thin.  Complete  specimens 
vary  from  19  to  54  mm  in  length,  averaging 
26.3  mm.  One  point,  made  of  porphyritic 
rhyolite  is  comparatively  long  making  the 
average  greater  than  the  length  of  most 
specimens.  This  point  is  similar  to  the 
eared  Yadkin  (Coe  1964:47, Figure  42C  left). 
This  point  may  represent  an  early  stage  in 
the  life-history  while  the  smaller  points 
reflect  blade  attrition  of  the  distal  portion, 
accounting  for  the  excurvate  blades  so  near 


the  basal  edges.  The  large  specimen  was 
recovered  from  the  base  of  Feature  45,  at 
Site  38BK226,  which  was  radiocarbon  dated 
to  AD  1040  (DIC-1840).  Excluding  the 
longest  projectile  point,  average  length  of 
these  specimens  drops  to  20.8  mm.  Basal 
width  averages  16.8  mm  ranging  from  11  to 
20  mm.  Average  weight  is  2.4  grams, 
ranging  from  1.0  to  7.2  grams. 

Group  5  (N=2) 

Two  slender  laneeolates  with  rela¬ 
tively  long  basal  tangs  constitute  Group  5 
(Figure  59:g,h).  Blades  are  straight  with 
fine  pressure  flakes  along  the  blades;  bases 
are  similarly  manufactured.  In  one  instance 
the  distal  end  is  thick,  a  number  of  step 
fractures  at  this  place  on  the  blade  suggest 
that  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  thin  this  spot.  Both  have  angular 
shoulders,  corners  from  which  a  gentle  or 
sloping  shoulder  arc  begins  to  form  the  basal 
tang.  One  base  is  straight  while  the  other  is 
rounded  slightly.  Average  measurements 
are  axial  length  37.5  mm;  shoulder  width 

21.5  mm;  tang  length  15.5  mm;  basal  length 

7.5  mm  and  weight  6.1  grams. 

Group  6  (N=3) 

This  group  includes  all  the  barbed 
points  (Figure  59:i,j)  recovered  from  the 
Mattassee  Lake  excavations.  Two  have 
excurvate  blades  while  one  has  straight 
blades.  One  specimen  seems  to  be  reworked 
from  a  large  point  with  a  basal  break;  its 
barbs  are  asymmetrical  and  the  base  is 
pointed.  The  other  two  have  straight  bases. 
Because  barbs  are  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  this  group  their  other  attributes  are  vari¬ 
able.  One  point  in  this  group  is  similar  to 
the  Wade  point  described  in  Florida  (Bullen 
1968).  Axial  length  ranges  from  27  to  37 
mm,  averaging  32  mm;  shoulder  width  aver¬ 
ages  11.5  mm  with  a  range  of  22  to  38  mm; 
base  width  averages  7.0  and  basal  length 
averages  4.0  mm. 

Group  7  (N=6) 

Slender,  straight  square  stemmed 
laneeolates  constitute  Group  7  (Figure  59:k- 
n).  Blades  are  generally  straight,  however, 
some  may  be  slightly  excurvate.  Shoulders 
are  rounded  slightly  and  form  a  gentle  arc 
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FIGURE  59.  Hafted  Biface  Groups  4  7  from  Mattassee  Lake,  a-f  Group  4.  Eared  excurvate  blade,  Yadkin/ 
Brewerton  Eared,  g,  h  Group  5:  Long  stem  lanceolate;  i,  j  Group  6:  Barbed;  k  m  Group  7:  Thin  straight 
stemmed  lanceolate,  Thelma. 
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FIGURE  58.  Hafted  Biface  Groups  1,  2,  and  J  from  Mattassee  Lake,  a-f  Group  1;  Small  triangulars, 
straight  bases;  g-n  Group  2:  Small  triangulars,  concave  bases;  o-g  Group  3:  Large  triangulars,  concave  bases. 
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TABLE  10 


MAJOR  PROJECTILE  POINT  GROUPS  AT  THE  MATTASSEE  LAKE  SITES: 
SUMMARY  ATTRIBUTES 


MEASUREMENTS  (IN  MILLIMETERS) 

X  X  X  X  x 


Group 

No. 

Axial 

Length 

Basal 

Width 

1 

28.3 

18.7 

2 

23.8 

18.5 

3 

37.0 

27.2 

4 

26.3 

16.8 

5 

37.5 

7.5 

6 

32.0 

7.0 

7 

39.0 

9.5 

d 

25.0 

3.3 

9 

28.6 

13.6 

10 

31.5 

9.1 

11 

43.  3 

16.8 

12 

39.0 

13.  75 

13 

99.0 

16.5 

14 

49.0 

12.0 

1 5 

57.0 

18.0 

16 

46.3 

19.6 

17 

51.0 

16.4 

18 

All  Broken 

6.7 

19 

39.6 

7.8 

20 

23.0 

17  3 

Basal  Shoulder  Weight 


Lenqth 

width 

(Grams) 

- 

* 

2.4 

- 

- 

2. 1 

4.0 

7.0 

7.8 

- 

- 

2.4 

15.5 

21.5 

6.1 

4.0 

41.5 

6.2 

7.  7 

17.8 

4.5 

4.7 

17.8 

2.0 

10.2 

22.4 

4.1 

7.  1 

24.6 

5.1 

11.8 

22.4 

10.2 

10.8 

26.0 

7.5 

13.5 

41.0 

54.1 

15.5 

29.0 

12.1 

10.2 

35.3 

12.5 

13.2 

23.8 

10.6 

12.3 

22.5 

9.9 

20.0 

40.7 

All  Broken 

9.5 

27.2 

7.5 

7.0 

19.0 

2.4 

LITHIC  MATERIAL 


TIP  BREAKAGE  PATTERNS 
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width  ranges  from  9  mm  to  23  mm  with  an 
average  of  18.7  mm.  Weight  of  whole  or 
nearly  complete  points  ranged  from  0.7 
grams  to  a  maximum  of  5.1  grams,  averag¬ 
ing  2.4  grams.  These  points  generally  occur 
in  the  higher  levels  of  the  sites.  They  have 
some  similarities  to  most  triangulars  des¬ 
cribed  by  Coe  (1964)  for  the  Late  Woodland. 
Most  of  Coe’s  (1964)  types  encompass  an 
amount  of  variation.  For  example,  the 
Clarksville  Small  Triangular  is  a  well  made 
(Coe  1  964:1  1  2)  equilateral  or  isosceles 
triangle,  with  blades  straight  or  incurvate, 
and  bases  straight  or  concave.  Although 
there  is  variation  within  most  triangular 
types.  Group  1  is  most  similar  to  Coe's 
(1964:49)  Caraway  Triangular.  The  Car¬ 


away,  however,  is  an  early  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  type  associated  with  Keyauwee  and 
Saponi  Indians.  It  is  an  isosceles  triangle 
about  30  mm  long  and  20  mm  wide.  While 
trade  beads  were  recovered  during  the 
Mattassee  Lake  excavations,  it  seems  likely 
that  Group  1  points  include  a  broader  time 
range  than  the  early  eighteenth  century. 

Group  2  (N  =  39) 

Group  2  (Figure  58:g~n)  is  similar  to 
Group  l,  consisting  of  small  to  medium 
sized  triangular  projectile  points,  with  the 
exception  that  in  this  group  bases  are  con¬ 
cave.  Quality  of  manufacture  varies  simi¬ 
larly,  with  some  points  made  on  flakes  with 


system  was  used  for  attribute  classification. 
Presence  or  absence  of  key  attributes  was 
determined.  Either  basal  tangs  are  present 
or  absent,  bases  are  either  flat  or  they  are 
not,  and  so  on.  One  of  the  problems  of 
applying  this  type  of  analysis  to  the 
Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  is  that  of 
asymmetry.  While  symmetry  was  a  variable 
in  the  analysis,  some  attributes,  particularly 
those  dealing  with  side  notches  (e.g.,  points 
of  juncture),  were  noted  for  only  one  edge 
of  each  projectile  point.  Consequently 
points  that  would  be  grouped  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  on  purely  morphological  grounds, 
would  be  grouped  by  the  computer  based  on 
what  was  coded  for  cne  side  of  the  tool. 
These  differences  may  oe  responsible  for 
some  of  the  noise  within  clusters. 

Not  all  clusters  had  this  problem,  in 
fact  a  number  were  quite  homogeneous. 
Cluster  8  was  principally  small  to  medium 
sized  triangulars  with  straight  bases. 
Cluster  19  was  similar,  however,  in  this 
case,  bases  were  concave.  Cluster  15  was 
composed  of  four  points,  three  resembling 
Morrow  Mountains  (Coe  1964).  Similarly 
Cluster  46  was  composed  of  three  points  all 
having  excurvate  blades  and  small,  basal 
ears,  resembling  Yadkin  Eared  (Coe  1964)  or 
Brewerton  Eared  triangle  points  (Ritchie 
1961:18). 

The  clusters  were  examined  for  cross¬ 
cutting  similarities  and  relationships  to  well 
known  types  in  the  Carolinas,  using  Coe 
(1964)  as  the  primary  referent.  Projectile 
point  fragments,  mainly  bases,  were  assem¬ 
bled  for  integration  with  the  clusters  or 
dominant  types  within  clusters.  Combining 
the  cluster  results  with  known  cultural/his¬ 
torical  types,  the  projectile  points  were 
segregated  into  21  groups  (Table  10).  A 
number  of  points  in  the  assemblage  are 
singletons,  or  one  of  a  kind.  Only  well  made 
or  radiocarbon  dated  points  of  this  type 
were  assigned  group  numbers.  Other  tools 
analyzed  as  projectile  points  are  more 
similar  to  small,  well  made  bifaces. 

Projectile  Point  Group 
Descriptions 

Summary  information  for  the  20 
groups  is  found  in  Table  10.  Assigned  group 
numbers  are  listed,  followed  by  cluster  num¬ 


bers.  These  include  the  major  cluster  as 
well  as  clusters  from  which  one  projectile 
point  was  assigned  to  a  group.  Consequently 
cluster  numbers  overlap  group  numbers.  A 
short  verbal  description  proceeds  a  possible 
cultural  affiliation  or  radiocarbon  date  for 
point  or  points  within  each  group.  Temporal 
assignments  are  very  tentative  and  based  on 
the  radiocarbon  dates,  possible  cultural 
affiliations,  and  morphology.  In  some  cases, 
no  similarities  could  be  found  between  some 
projectile  point  groups  and  identified  types. 
These  forms,  therefore,  were  placed  within 
this  very  general,  temporal  framework  pri¬ 
marily  on  morphological  attributes  or  gross 
stratigraphic  placement  in  the  site  levels 
(see  below).  Numbers  of  points  found  at 
each  site,  and  group  total  are  presented. 
Average  deph  below  ground  surface  was 
calculated  for  all  groups  simply  because  so 
many  had  little  or  no  similarity  to  known 
types  from  the  region.  In  this  instance, 
intuition  has  worked  out  fairly  well  and  the 
point  groups  do  reflect,  for  the  most  part, 
stratigraphic  continuity.  There  are  some 
problems  with  this  method,  as  test  pits  were 
dug  in  5,10  or  20  centimeter  levels,  and  the 
points  recovered  from  features  could  not  be 
readily  assigned  a  depth.  However,  it  does 
provide  a  general  framework  for  dating  the 
various  forms. 

Group  1 

These  (N=34)  are  small  to  medium 
sized  symmetrical,  triangular  points  having 
straight  bases  (Figure  58:af).  Blades  are 
usually  straight,  but  in  some  instances  may 
be  slightly  excurvate  or  incurvate.  Incur- 
vate  blades  are  more  common  on  points 
having  isosceles  triangular  shapes.  It  is 
possible  this  incurvature  may  reflect  blade 
attrition,  rather  than  a  consciously  stylistic 
decision.  Breakage  patterns  are  discussed  in 
a  later  section,  however,  the  results  suggest 
that  even  these  small  triangulars  may  have 
served  as  more  than  mere  projectiles.  The 
points  in  Group  1  are  generally  thin,  with 
many  apparently  made  on  small  flakes,  still 
retaining  an  almost  unifacial  quality.  Work¬ 
manship  varies  from  well  made  points 
exhibiting  care  and  craftsmanship  to  others 
that  exhibit  mere  edge  retouch  of  a  flake  to 
impart  a  triangular  shape.  Length  of  com¬ 
plete  specimens  ranges  from  11  mm  to  40 
mm  with  an  average  of  28.3  mm.  Basal 
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caution.  Unfortunately,  only  a  few  flotation 
samples  were  taken  from  the  general  levels 
(none  recovered  through  controlled  sampl¬ 
ing),  to  compare  with  the  feature  flotation 
samples. 

Projectile  Points/Hafted  Bifaces 
Analysis  Procedures 

Projectile  points  or  hafted  bifaees 
were  identified  during  the  initial  cataloging 
procedures.  Some  were  readily  recognizable 
types,  such  as  Palmers,  Morrow  Mountains, 
or  Guilfords,  that  have  been  previously  iden¬ 
tified  and  documented  in  the  Carolinas  (Coe 
1964).  As  the  projectile  points  were  pulled 
for  analysis,  however,  it  became  apparent 
that  much  of  the  assemblage  consisted  of 
forms  that  are  neither  well  known  nor  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  region.  Varieties  of  stemmed 
points  were  dominant.  It  should  be  stressed 
that  while  these  tools  are  termed  projectile 
points,  Ahier  (1971)  and  others  have  argued, 
through  wear  and  resharpening  studies,  that 
these  artifacts  were  actually  multifunc¬ 
tional  tools,  serving  as  saws,  knives,  and 
scrapers.  The  hafted  bifaces  recovered  at 
Mattassee  Lake  appear  to  have  served  some 
or  all  of  these  tasks.  A  second  category  of 
bifacially  chipped  implements,  a  group  to  be 
described  later,  under  the  term  "bifaees," 
may  have  also  been  hafted.  The  traditional 
term  projectile  point  is,  however,  retained 
here,  with  the  stipulation  that  these  parti¬ 
cular  tools  served  not  only  as  projectiles, 
but  as  multifunctional  tools. 

Each  tool  was  analyzed  with  respect 
to  fifty-three  variables.  During  early  stages 
of  analysis  it  became  apparent  that  there 
were  considerable  problems  in  identifying 
use  wear  on  most  specimens,  particularly 
those  of  the  locally  occurring  orthoquart¬ 
zite.  Although  this  material  is  highly 
siliceous,  it  weathers  and  crumbles  easily 
making  use  wear  identification  and  interpre¬ 
tation  a  rather  dubious  undertaking,  at  least 
when  compared  with  use  wear  studies  of 
other,  denser  siliceous  materials  as  chert  or 
rhyolite.  Many  of  the  53  attributes  re¬ 
corded  over  the  assemblage  were  taken 
directly  from  Binford's  11963)  list  and  are 
illustrated  and  defined  in  the  Appendix 
Volume.  For  example  axial  length  is  mea¬ 
sured  from  the  distal  tip  of  the  point  to  the 
proximal,  basal  edge.  Lithic  raw  material 


was  coded  for  each  tool,  employing  the  24 
types  described  earlier  (Chapter  6,  Table  7). 

A  word  of  caution  should  be  noted 
with  respect  to  the  attribute  coding 
employed.  While  53  different  variables 
were  coded,  they  may  be  separated  into 
three  groups:  nominal  variables,  measure¬ 
ments  (interval  scale  variables),  and  multis¬ 
tate  variables.  Nominal  variables,  such  as 
cortex  were  recorded  as  present  or  absent. 
Measurements  were  exact  and  recorded  in 
millimeters,  with  the  exception  of  weight, 
which  was  recorded  in  grams  using  a  triple 
beam  balance.  However,  many  of  the  53 
variables  were  multistate,  or  variables 
within  variables.  Tool  condition,  for 
example,  is  a  multistate  variable.  This 
refers  to  breakage,  and  every  tool  is  in  a 
certain  condition.  Nine  different  types  of 
condition,  or  state,  were  recorded  for  the 
projectile  points.  These  include  whole 
points,  tips,  midsections,  bases,  lateral 
sections,  obscured  or  undiscernible  frag¬ 
ments,  points  mainly  intact  but  missing  a 
tip,  a  base  and  shoulder  combination,  and  a 
point  mainly  intact  but  missing  a  base.  In 
the  Mattassee  Lake  analyses,  tool  condition 
was  coded  for  each  tool  on  this  scale  of  one 
to  nine.  Alternatively  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  code  each  type  of  condition,  and 
have  nine  nominal  level  condition  variables 
that  could  be  coded  as  to  presence/absence. 
This  would  ha  *  produced  an  unwieldy  num¬ 
ber  of  variables,  an  alternative  that  was  dis¬ 
carded.  The  data  is  amenable  to  recoding 
into  such  a  format,  however,  a  procedure 
that  was  done  during  subsequent  analyses. 

Using  the  detailed  attribute  data 
coded  for  each  point  Dr.  William  Lovis  and 
Randolph  Donahue  of  Michigan  State 
University  conducted  a  monothetic  subdivi¬ 
sion  cluster  analysis  over  all  of  the  com¬ 
plete  projectile  points  recovered  from  the 
three  sites  (N  =  121)  (see  Chapter  6). 

Each  cluster  solution  included  the 
cluster  number  along  with  catalogue  num¬ 
bers  for  all  points  assigned  to  each  cluster. 
Complete  projectile  points  from  38BK226, 
38BK229  and  38BK246  were  placed  on  a 
table  and  points  for  each  cluster  were 
placed  on  a  card  with  an  identifying  cluster 
number.  After  the  clusters  were  laid  out 
for  examination  the  binary  opposition 
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flotation  samples  had  not  been  collected  nor 
analyzed,  only  a  negligible  amount  of  debit- 
age  from  size  classes  1  and  2  would  be 
represented  in  the  assemblage.  Twenty-two 
percent  of  size  class  2  exotics  retain  a  bulb 
of  percussion  and  thus  could  accurately  b? 
classified  as  to  their  proper  reduction  stage, 
highest  counts  being  in  the  FBR  and  interior 
classes.  Thus  many  of  these  small  flakes 
represent  retouch,  resharpening,  or  use. 
The  majority  of  these,  82.32  percent  for 
size  class  1  and  86.6  percent  for  size  class  2 
are  the  local  orthoquartzite.  This  suggests 
the  possibility  that  material  in  the  features, 
often  hearths,  reflects  camp  maintenance 
activities  such  as  those  observed  by  Gould 
(1980)  and  noted  by  other  archeologists 
(McMillan  1971).  However,  it  should  be 
stressed  here  that  although  this  makes  a 
nice  interpretation  for  site  activities, 
mainly  manufacturing  biface  blanks  with 
final  retouch  and  trimming  activities  con¬ 
ducted  around  hearths,  it  is  advanced  with 


Another  methodological  issue  deals 
with  recovery  strategies.  As  described  in 
Chapter  5,  all  material  recovered  during  the 
1979  excavations  was  dry  screened  through 
1/4  inch  hardware  cloth,  except  feature  fill, 
which  was  floated.  Not  only  did  the  flota¬ 
tion  strategy  recover  floral  material  but 
also  lithic  debitage  and  a  range  of  other 
artifacts.  These  were  separated  from  the 
heavy  fraction  using  a  magnifying  lense  and 
tweezers.  The  counts  and  percentages  of 
flake  size  class  1,  2  and  4  for  all  exotic 
debitage  and  for  exotic  debitage  recovered 
from  features  illustrates  a  methodological 
as  well  as  an  interpretative  or  theoretical 
point.  All  flotation  samples  were  analyzed 
using  the  methods  employed  for  the  exotic 
debitage  because  the  fine  screen  mesh  size 
was  more  likely  to  yield  small  flakes.  The 
flotation  samples  account  for  93.8  percent 
and  92.72  percent,  respectively,  of  all  debit- 
age  from  size  classes  1  and  2  recovered 
from  the  excavation.  In  other  words,  if  the 
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fied,  noncortical  flakes  (exclusive  of  chunks 
or  FBRs)  were  placed  in  the  interior  flake 
category,  resulting  in  a  high  incidence  at  all 
three  sites.  The  use  of  specialized  analysis 
procedures,  where  size  and  flake  condition 
were  recorded  by  reduction  stage  over 
approximately  one-third  of  the  total  ortho¬ 
quartzite  assemblage  (i.e.,  the  data  from 
the  special  sample,  and  from  the  flotation 
samples),  highlighted  this  problem.  Figure 
57  compares  the  incidence  of  interior  flakes 
recorded  over  the  general  sample  with  the 
incidence  noted  using  only  intact  flakes, 
drawn  from  the  special  sample.  Complete 
flakes  from  the  special  sample  analysis  over 
the  terrace,  that  is,  those  flakes  retaining 
their  bulbs  of  percussion  and  distal  ends  are 
shown  by  relative  percentage  of  reduction 
stage  (primary,  secondary,  etc.).  The  per- 
centages  of  each  reduction  stage  for  debit- 
age  within  the  general  analysis  samples  are 
also  graphed.  Interior  flakes  make  up  14  to 
13  percent  of  the  entire  flakes  in  the  special 
samples.  However  for  the  general  analysis, 
when  identifiable  (non-cortical)  flakes  were 
included  in  the  interior  flake  class,  they 
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compose  60  to  70  percent  of  the  assembl¬ 
age.  Interpretating  these  findings  could 
result  in  two  very  different  proposed  reduc¬ 
tion  strategies.  At  sites  38BK226  and 
38BK246  this  comparison  yields  very  differ¬ 
ent  percentages  of  cortex.  At  38BK226  the 
general  sample  shows  only  three  percent 
cortex  decortication  flakes,  while  the  spe¬ 
cial  sample  exhibits  seven  percent,  at 
38BK246  the  ratio  is  three  to  nine  percent. 

A  non-cortical  flake  fragment  could 
come  from  either  a  secondary,  interior  ir 
FBR  flake.  Consequently  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  these  broken  pieces  to  any  one  f.axe 
class.  For  future  analyses  it  is  m* 
mended  that  medial  and  distal  T.terior  flaxe 
fragments  should  be  included  in  i  -  sc-.* 
laneous  categorv  (Chomko  1  477;  S'  \  ’•  >i 
Cantley  1977).  Fortunate  iv.  the  .se  u 
special  samples  helped  t*.  identify  and  con¬ 
trol  for  this  problem  in  the  Mattassee  Lame 
analysis. 
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flake  type  was  based  on  a  series  of  decorti- 
eation/reduotion  stages  previously  devel¬ 
oped  by  Anta  White  (1963)  and  supplemented 
by  John  House  and  David  Ballenger's  (1976: 
89~91)  divisions.  Decortication  stages  in¬ 
cluded  primary,  exhibiting  90  percent  or 
more  cortex  on  the  ventral  surface;  secon¬ 
dary,  having  less  than  90  percent  cortex  on 
the  ventral  surface;  interior,  well  formed, 
large  flakes  with  no  cortex;  flakes  of 
bifacial  reduction  (FBRs),  that  is,  small, 
well-formed  flakes  as  defined  by  House  and 
Ballenger  (1976:90);  and  chunks,  the  blocky 
by-products  of  chipped  stone  tool  manu¬ 
facture. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  the  pecu¬ 
liar  characteristics  of  the  principal  re¬ 
covered  raw  material,  orthoquartzite,  which 
affected  the  flake  classification  scheme 
outlined  above.  The  quality  of  the  locally 
occurring  orthoquartzite  varies  considerably 
among  outcrops  as  well  as  over  artifacts, 
both  on  the  site  and  in  the  general,  lower 
Santee  area.  In  some  cases  the  exterior  of  a 
flake  or  tool  appeared  roughened,  as  if 
covered  with  cortex.  If  the  surfaces  were 
rubbed,  however,  the  material  would 
crumble  and  wear  away.  Sometimes  distin¬ 
guishing  cortex  from  weathered,  non-corti- 
cal  material  was  difficult.  To  overcome 
this  proolem,  conservative  criteria  were 
used  for  distinguishing  cortex.  What  was 
identified  as  cortex  was  often  a  different 
color  and  more  resistant,  than  non-cortical 
surfaces.  Identification  was  also  facilitated 
through  the  examination  of  unbroken  pieces 
of  stone,  where  surfaces  often  had  rounded, 
or  smoothed  natural  surfaces  and  concavi¬ 
ties,  as  opposed  to  flake  scars  or  fresh 
breaks. 

A  total  of  81,794  pieces  of  orthoquart¬ 
zite  debitage  was  recovered  and  examined 
from  the  three  project  sites,  using  three 
separate  analytical  procedures.  The  entire 
assemblage  was  first  sorted  by  decortication 
stage,  employing  the  categories  described 
previously  (i.e.,  primary,  secondary,  inter¬ 
ior,  FBRs  and  chunks).  A  special  sample 
(N-25,738)  of  the  overall  collection, 
employing  15  excavation  units  randomly 
selected  from  within  the  excavation  blocks, 
was  then  examined  in  detail  by  flake  size, 
reduction  stage,  and  condition.  Flakes  in 
the  special  sample  were  first  sorted  by¬ 


reduction  stage  and  then  by  size,  using 
seven  categories  marked  out  on  a  grid 
(Figure  56).  Subsequently  the  special 
sample  flakes  were  sorted  by  three  cate¬ 
gories  of  flake  condition:  complete,  bulb  of 
percussion  only,  and  distal  fragment  only. 
Counts  and  weights  for  all  combinations  of 
decortication  stages,  sizes,  and  flake  condi¬ 
tion  were  recorded  on  coding  forms  for  this 
special  sample.  Finally,  a  small  sample 
(N-4326),  encompassing  all  orthoquartzite 
debitage  recovered  in  the  flotation  samples, 
was  sorted  using  the  method  described 
below  for  the  exotic  debitage. 

All  exotic  (i.e.,  non~orthoquartzite) 
debitage  from  the  sites,  including  all  piece 
plot  and  feature  material,  as  well  as  debit- 
age  from  the  flotation  samples,  were 
analyzed  using  the  same  procedures 
employed  over  the  orthoquartzite  special 
sample  assemblage.  Decortication  stage, 
flake  condition,  and  a  series  of  ten  size 
categories  (inclusive  of  the  seven  used  over 
the  orthoquartzite  samples)  were  recorded 
over  the  entire  exotic  debitage  assemblage. 
The  ten  size  classes  (Figure  56)  ranged  from 
a  2-1/2  x  2-1/2  mm  square  (Class  1)  to  a  6  x 
6  cm  square  for  size  class  ten.  Although 
these  size  classes  are  smaller  and  more 
numerous  than  those  used  for  the  ortho¬ 
quartzite,  they  may  be  collapsed  into 
similar  size  categories  for  comparative  pur¬ 
poses.  For  example,  orthoquartzite  size 
class  one  debitage  (one  centimeter  square  or 
smaller)  encompasses  the  first  three  size 
classes  of  the  exotic  debitage  (2.5,  5  and  10 
millimeters).  As  a  result  of  their  small  size, 
orthoquartzite  flakes  recovered  from  the 
feature  fill,  which  was  floated  using  1/16 
inch  hardware  cloth,  were  combined  with 
the  exotic  debitage  for  analysis.  A  grand 
total  of  9743  flakes,  including  all  ortho- 
quartzite  flakes  from  the  flotation  samples, 
were  analyzed  using  these  methods. 

Methodological  Considerations 

In  retrospect,  a  major  problem 
encountered  during  the  debitage  analysis, 
methodological  in  origin,  concerns  (appar¬ 
ently)  inflated  totals  for  the  interior  flake 
category  over  the  orthvuartzite  debitage. 
In  the  analysis  of  the  general  orthoquartzite 
debitage  sample  (N  =  51,730),  which  was 
sorted  only  by  reduction  stage,  all  unidenti- 
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Group  16  (N=5) 

Lanceolates  with  long,  broad  straight 
stems  compose  Group  16  (Figure  61:o-r). 
These  are  generally  long  although  some 
specimens  are  short  and  appear  to  be  sharp¬ 
ened.  Shoulders  are  very  slight  and  gently 
sloping.  The  basal  tang  is  broad,  parallel 
sided,  and  straight  based.  In  cross-section 
these  are  biconvex.  Blade  width  to  base 
width  ratio  is  1:26.  Manufacturing  tech¬ 
nology  appears  related  to  lithic  material 
quality.  Specimens  made  of  poorer  quality 
stone  exhibit  both  broad,  shallow  flake  scars 
and  pressure  retouch  along  the  blade. 
Points  made  of  higher  quality  material  are 
generally  well  made  with  lamellar  flake 
scars  along  the  blade  edges.  Average  mea¬ 
surements  are  46.3  cm  length;  23.8  cm 
shoulder  width;  19.6  cm  basal  width;  13.2 
cm  basal  length  and  weight  10.6  grams. 
Group  16  has  some  morphological  similari¬ 
ties  to  the  Brier  Creek  Lanceolate  (Michie 
1968),  however  this  type  typically  has  a 
concave  basal  edge,  as  opposed  to  the 
straight  basal  edge  characterizing  Group  16. 
Although  Group  16  is  shorter  that:  the  Brier 
Creek  Lanceolate,  the  shoulder  is  quite 
similar.  Morphologically  these  are  also 
sinrlar  to  the  Steubenville  Stemmed 
(Ritchie  1  96  1  :5  1  -5  2)  reported  in  New  York. 
Both  of  these  types  are  Archaic  and  a  Late 
orchaic  temporal  :■ assignment  to  this  group 
does  not  seem  unreasonable. 

Group  17  (N=8) 

Group  17  consists  of  eight  penta- 
gonally  shaped  lanceolates  (Figure  62:a~e). 
All  but  two  are  complete,  these  two  having 
straight  medial  breaks.  Blades  are  tri~ 
anguloid  and  blade  edges  are  slightly  excur- 
vate.  Basal  tangs  contract  slightly  from  the 
••'nth:  pentagonal  shoulder.  Base  edges  are 
■oncave.  Method  of  manufacture  includes 
:  , continuous  flake  scars,  some  ending  in 
••n  fractures;  and  smooth  lamellar  scars. 
"  >s  section  is  biconvex,  and  blades  are 
!  in  some  cases.  Metric  attributes 
•  ■  "•■■up  ire  average  length  =  SI  mm; 

•  •  .•  t;M*t  w  dth  =  22.5  mm;  average 

•••  1  6.4  mm;  average  tang  length 

*. ■  1  rage  weight  -  9.9  grams. 
■  ;-o  ip  is  a  little  unusual 

. :  —  i  i r : '  i es  to  the  orient 
}f))  a  T ransi t ional 


period  Late  Archaic/Early  Woodland  type 
found  in  the  northeast.  The  Rice  Lanceo¬ 
late  a  midwestern  type  found  in  Early  and 
Middle  Archaic  horizons  (Chapman  1975: 
253-254)  is  similar  in  shape  and  manufacture 
technique.  Points  similar  to  those  within 
Group  17  are  known  locally  in  South 
Carolina  as  "Coastal  Plain  Guilfords." 
Given  the  excavation  contexts  at  Mattassee 
Lake,  it  is  possible  that  the  form  may  be 
Late  Archaic  in  age. 

Group  18  (N  =  3) 

Group  18  consists  of  three,  large,  con¬ 
tracting  stemmed  points  (Figure  62:f,h). 
Although  all  have  medial  breaks,  blades  are 
triangular  and  blade  edges  are  straight  to 
slightly  excurvate.  Shoulders  are  broad  and 
straight  to  gently  sloping.  The  stem  is 
contracting  with  a  rounded  base.  Shoulder 
width  to  basal  width  ratio  is  6:3.  All  three 
are  made  of  different  material,  conse¬ 
quently  variations  in  manufacturing  tech¬ 
nique  may  reflect  this  rather  than  techno¬ 
logical  differences.  The  Allendale  chert 
tool  retains  its  original  flake  on  one  surface, 
although  pressure  retouch  is  apparent  along 
portions  of  the  blade  length,  shoulders,  and 
basal  tang.  The  distal  tip  is  broken  and 
appears  to  have  suffered  an  impact  frac¬ 
ture.  Blade  edges  exhibit  step  fractures  and 
polish.  The  orthoquartzite  and  rhyolite 
specimens  exhibit  medial  bend  breaks  which 
Frison  and  Bradley  (1980:43-44)  have 
observed  during  manufacture  and  use. 
Breakage  of  these  specimens  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  use  because  in  both  cases  the  blade 
edges  are  rounded.  The  basal  tang  of  the 
rhyolite  point  has  numerous  step  fractures 
on  alternative  tang  edges  of  both  surfaces. 
Most  flake  scars  are  broad  and  shallow, 
some  are  hinged.  Manufacture  technology 
of  the  orthoquartzite  specimen  is  similar, 
with  broad,  shallow,  discontinuous  flake 
scars,  many  of  which  are  hinged.  Portions 
of  the  blade  and  tang  edges  have  been 
retouched.  Average  measurement  are 
shoulder  width,  40.7  mm;  basal  width,  6.7 
mm  and  tang  length  20  mm.  Although  all  of 
the  points  are  broken  and  have  an  average 
weight  of  14.6  grams  making  Group  18  one 
of  the  heaviest  groups  in  the  assemblage. 
Cross-sections  are  biconvex.  Morphologi¬ 
cally  these  are  similar  to  Langtry  points 
(Bell  1  958:  38),  identified  in  Missouri  in  late 


Archaic  contexts.  Points  similar  to  those  in 
Group  18  have  been  recovered  in  clear  Late 
Archaic  contexts,  with  Thom's  Creek  pot¬ 
tery,  at  the  Allen  Mack  Site  in  Orangeburg 
County,  South  Carolina  (Parler  and  Lee 
1981). 

Group  1 9  (N=3) 

Group  19  consists  of  medium  to  large 
size  points  with  small  contracting  stems 
(Figure  62: i— k).  Blades  are  triangular  in 
shape  with  straight  to  slightly  excurvate 
blade  edges.  Shoulders  slope  to  join  the 
contracting  stems.  Cross-sections  are 
biconvex.  Flake  scars  are  broad,  shallow, 
and  discontinuous,  and  are  often  hinged. 
Some  marginal  retouch  occurs  on  the  blades, 
although  specimens  may  retain  a  flat  flake 
surface.  Average  measurements  for  Group 
19  are:  length,  39.6  mm;  shoulder  width, 
27.2  mm;  basal  width,  7.8  mm;  tang  length, 
9.5  mm  and  weight,  7.5  grams.  These  are 
identified  here  as  Morrow  Mountain  pro¬ 
jectile  points  (Coe  1964:37-39;  43;  Figures 
33  and  34),  reflecting  Middle  Archaic 
horizons. 

Group  20  (N=3) 

Group  20  consists  of  three,  small,  well 
made  Palmer  points  (Figure  62: 1-n).  Blades 
are  triangular,  one  has  been  reworked  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  is  a  short  broad 
equilateral  shape.  Blade  edges  are  straight 
to  slightly  incurvate  and  alternately 
beveled.  Two  points  are  made  of  white 
quartz,  and  one  of  the  local  orthoquartzite. 
Bases  are  slightly  concave  with  basal  ears. 
Average  measurements  are  length,  23  mm; 
shoulder  width,  19  mm;  basal  width,  17.3 
mm;  basal  length,  7  mm  and  weight,  2.4 
grams.  Palmers  (Coe  1964:67-69;  Figure 
59A)  are  representative  of  the  Early  and 
Middle  Archaic  periods,  as  such  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  oldest  tools  in  the  Mattassee  Lake 
assemblage.  The  intense  reworking  suggests 
that  these  points  had  long  productive  lives, 
and  were  at  the  end  of  their  life  cycle. 

Other  Projectile  Points 

A  variety  of  projectile  points  that  did 
not  fit  into  the  previously  described  groups 
were  also  recovered.  Some  of  these  are 
described  below. 


One  Allendale  chert  point  (Figure  64: j ) 
has  an  equilateral  triangular  blade  with 
straight  sides.  Blade  edges  have  pressure 
retouch  scars  as  well  as  stepping.  One  edge 
of  one  blade  has  an  almost  serrated  quality. 
One  shoulder  tang  is  broken,  however  the 
other  shoulder  is  straight.  The  base  is 
straight  and  shows  slight  polish.  In  cross- 
section  the  blade  is  flat  with  blade  retouch 
imparting  a  biconvex  shape.  The  base  is 
significantly  narrower  than  the  blade  and 
metric  attributes  are  28  mm,  axial  length; 
25  mm,  shoulder  width;  18  mm,  basal  width; 
10  mm,  tang  length  and  a  weight  of  4.0 
grams.  This  point  may  represent  a  Wood¬ 
land  type  or  possibly  a  reworked  Archaic 
type. 

A  well  made  orthoquartzite  hafted 
biface  was  recovered  from  Feature  31  at 
38BK226  and  was  radiocarbon  dated  to  AD 
820  (DIC-1841,  1130±55BP)  (Figure  64:k).  It 
is  small,  yet  in  shape  it  is  smilar  to  a 
Morrow  Mountain  Type  11  as  well  as  to  a 
group  of  Woodland  points  reported  recently 
in  the  Haw  River  project  excavations  near 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  (Claggett  and 
Cable  1982).  The  form  also  resembles  the 
point  comprising  Group  4,  which  was  dated 
slightly  later.  The  specimen  recovered  from 
38BK226  is  well  made  with  pressure  retouch 
along  the  margins. 

Another  well  made,  orthoquartzite 
hafted  biface  is  described  as  follows  (Figure 
64:1).  In  outline  it  is  similar  to  a  Morrow 
Mountain  however,  it  is  longer  and  thinner. 
It  is  a  complete  specimen  recovered  from 
Feature  45,  38BK226,  and  radiocarbon  dated 
to  AD  1040  (DIC-1840,  910±70BP).  Axial 
length  is  49  mm,  shoulder  width  28  mm, 
basal  width  8  mm,  and  tang  length  13  mm. 
Fine  pressure  flaking  occurs  on  the  blade 
and  tang. 

Several  points  (Figure  64:o-q)  are 
almost  certainly  variants  of  Coe's  (1964) 
Savannah  River  Stemmed  type.  Several 
were  found  clustered  together  with  the 
points  comprising  Group  13  (Figure  61:g,h), 
in  a  probable  Late  Archaic  context  at  site 
38BK229.  Axial  length  averages  65.5  mm 
and  ranges  from  40  to  91  mm.  Other 
average  measurements  include  44  mm  for 
shoulder  width;  15.5  mm  base  width;  11.5 
mm  tang  length  and  a  weight  of  30.9  grams. 
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F IGU RE  63  Dominant  Biface  Types  from  Mattassee  Lake,  a  Group  2;  b  Group  3;c  Group  4;d,  e  Group  5; 
f  Group  6;  g  Group  8;  h  Group  9;  i  Bitriangular 
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CATALOG  NUM8ERS:  a  (38BK  246. 28C.  2) .  r>  (388K246  28C.il,  c  1 388  K  226. 1 06H  1 )  .  d  (38BK226. 104G.3! .  e 
'388X226  708  1  I .  f  (388K  246.23C.  4) ,  g  (388X246  2  7  V.  1 5) .  h  (ooo  K  229. 1  07 E .  1  51 .  i  ( 388  K  246. 1  2  1 1. 


One  has  slightly  excurvate  blades  while  the 
smaller  one  has  straight  blade  edges.  The 
blade  is  trianguloid.  In  two  specimens 
straight  basal  tangs  join  the  blade  edges  in  a 
gentle  arc  (Figure  64:n,q),  while  another  has 
straight  shoulders  (Figure  64:o).  Bases  are 
slightly  convex.  Manufacture  technology  is 
characterized  by  large,  shallow  flake  scars. 
Retouch  and  step  fractures  are  present  on 
blade  edges.  One  side  of  the  largest  speci¬ 
men  (38BK229-101B-30)  retains  a  flake 
quality  and  exhibits  several  large,  shallow 
flake  scars. 

Biface  Analysis  Procedures 

Bifaces  were  identified  during  the 
initial  cataloguing  process.  These  were 
tentatively  assigned  to  this  category  on 
their  bifacial  flaking  (Crabtree  1972:38)  and 
outline  (Figure  63).  These  are  thinner  and 
more  well  defined  than  the  bi-directional 
cores  and  have  no  specialized  haft  elements 
or  shoulders  as  do  tools  assigned  to  the 
hafted  biface/projectile  point  category.  A 
total  of  45  variables  were  recorded  for  each 
biface. 

Attribute  sorting  procedures  are  out¬ 
lined  in  the  Appendix  Volume  and  were 
developed  by  John  S.  Cable  for  analysis  of 
the  Haw  River,  North  Carolina  assemblage 
(Claggett  and  Cable  1982).  These  were 
applied  here  with  minor  changes.  These 
procedures  were  developed  for  analysis  of 
tools  made  of  fine-grained  igneous  and 
metamorphic  materials  where  flake  scars 
are  readily  observable.  Bifaciality  measure¬ 
ments,  which  consist  of  the  quantification 
of  flake  scars,  were  altered.  Rather  than 
count  and  measure  all  flake  scars  on 
invasive  and  marginal  biface  areas,  the  pre¬ 
sence  or  absence  of  massive  primary  scars 
in  the  invasive  and  marginal  areas  was  re¬ 
corded.  Presence  or  absence  of  marginal 
retouch  was  also  recorded.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  face  height,  edge  and  tip  angles,  all 
other  variables  were  recorded.  Tools  were 
measured  using  metric  calipers  and  weighed 
on  a  triple  beam  balance. 

Initially,  all  bifaces  were  divided  into 
biface  and  late  stage  preform  categories. 
Late  stage  preforms  were  thought  to  repre¬ 
sent  later  stages  in  biface  manufacture, 
however  this  was  an  intuitive  separation. 


Both  groups  were  subjected  to  a  cluster 
analysis  by  Dr.  William  Lovis  and  Randy 
Donahue,  and  were  found  to  be  essentially 
similar.  They  were  therefore  combined,  and 
are  treated  here  as  a  single  assemblage. 

A  total  of  326  bifaees  and  preforms 
were  analyzed,  of  which  94  or  28.8  percent 
were  complete.  Biface  groups  were  derived 
from  an  analysis  of  these  specimens.  An 

SPSS  crosstabulations  program  (Nie  et _ aL 

1975)  was  run  on  the  complete  specimens 
correlating  the  shapes  of  lateral-distal  and 
lateral-proximal  junctures,  attributes  illu¬ 
strated  in  the  Appendix  Volume.  Eight 
morphological  categories  included  84  of 
these  specimens.  The  remaining  ten  intact 
specimens  were  combined  into  a  series  of 
minor  associations  having  one  or  two  speci¬ 
mens.  One  of  the  most  unusual  of  these  ..as 
the  bitriangular  (Figure  63:  i),  having  a 
diamond  shape.  Of  the  nine  groups  (Table 
12,  Figure  63),  Group  3,  the  oval  (Figure 
63:b),  is  the  most  prevalent  in  the  assembl¬ 
age,  comprising  21.5  percent  of  the  intact 
specimens.  Three  additional  lateral  sections 
can  be  added  to  the  complete  count  of  18, 
for  a  total  of  21  specimens.  Triangular 
(Figure  63:g)  specimens  account  for  a 
similarly  high  percentage  -whether  these 
shapes  represent  manufacturing  stages  in  a 
reduction  sequence,  stylistic,  or  functional 
differences  -is  a  difficult  question  to  answer 
at  this  time.  Of  all  specimens  less  than  five 
percent  retained  cortex  (Table  13).  Differ¬ 
ences  betwf  tn  percentages  of  marginal  re¬ 
touch  flake  scars  on  preforms  (79  to  88 
percent)  and  bifaces  (64  to  72  percent)  sug¬ 
gests  that  in  addition  to  being  manufactured 
at  the  sites  many  may  have  been  used  as 
well. 

Utilized  Flakes 
Analysis  Procedures 

Some  utilized  flakes  were  identified 
during  the  initial  cataloguing  process,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  debitage  analysis  progressed 
more  were  discovered  and  added  to  the 
catalogues  for  special  analysis.  The  uniface 
coding  form  and  manual  (Appendix)  devel¬ 
oped  by  John  S.  Cable  (Claggett  and  Cable 
1982)  for  analysis  of  materials  recovered 
from  the  Haw  River,  North  Carolina  exca¬ 
vations  was  used  here  with  minor  revisions. 
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A  total  of  40  variables  were  recorded  for 
each  utilized  flake  recognized  in  the  1979 
excavation  sample.  Measurements  were 
made  using  metric  calipers  and  each  tool 
was  weighed  on  a  triple  beam  balance. 

'ABLE  12 

31  FACE  3R0UP  FORMULATIONS 


Croup 

So. 

Name 

Oista  1 
wuncture 

Proximal 

Juncture  .ount 

Percent 

i 

Dvate 

Ovate 

Ovate  6 

7.1 

2 

3  vo  i  d 

Ovate 

Ovoid  3 

3.5 

3 

Oval 

Ovoid 

Ovoid  18 

21.5 

4 

Ovate- 
Rectangu iar 

Ovate 

SuO-  3 

rectangular 

9.5 

5 

Ivoid- 

Rectangular 

Ovoid 

SuO-  3 

rectangular 

9.5 

5 

’eardrop 

Tri angular 

Ovoid  S 

6.0 

7 

’rianguloid 

Triangular 

SuO-  5 

rectangular 

7.1 

i 

Triangular 

Triangular 

Traoezoidal  18 

21.5 

3 

Rectangular 

5u0- 

rectangular 

SuO-  7 

rectangular 

3.3 

TOTALS  34 

100.0 

'A8LE  13 

3IFACE/PREF0RM  'OTALS 


WHOLE  TOTAL  TOTAL  WHOLE  'OTAL  'OTAL 


31  FACES 

(N-258) 

PREFORMS 

(N-68) 

Side  ’ 

So.  Cortex 

54 

77.15 

214 

32.95 

20 

33.35 

60 

38.25 

Side  2 
so.  Cortex 

57 

95.75 

247 

95.75 

23 

35.85 

66 

97.15 

race  1 

Passive  Invasive 

37 

52.95 

UO 

54.35 

16 

66.75 

37 

54.45 

Passive  Margma ) 

67 

95.75 

238 

92.25 

24 

'00.05 

66 

97.15 

Marginal  Retoucn 

51 

72.  95 

135 

71 . 75 

22 

91  75 

60 

38.25 

r3Ce  2 

Passive  Invasive 

29 

41 . 45 

’01 

39. 15 

11 

45.35 

32 

47.15 

Passive  ^argma  1 

50 

35.75 

219 

34.95 

23 

35.35 

65 

95.65 

Marginal  Retoucn 

39 

70-05 

166 

64.35 

23 

95.35 

54 

79.45 

As  analysis  of  utilized  flakes  pro¬ 
gressed  it  became  apparent  that  due  to  the 
rather  poor  and  variable  quality  of  the  local 
tan  orthoquartzite,  determinations  of  use 
would  be  difficult.  Brose  (1975)  has  argued, 
based  on  experimental  evidence,  that  uti¬ 
lized  flakes  may  appear  no  different  than 
unmodified  debitage.  Assessments  are  diffi¬ 
cult  enough  on  chert  tools,  but  arc  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  material  analyzed  in  the 
present  study.  Some  edges  may  be  rubbed 
smooth  with  a  finger  if  the  stone's  cement  is 
deteriorating.  Consequently,  these  ques¬ 
tionable  tools  were  sized  to  flake  class  and 
weighed. 


Utilized  flakes  illustrated  some  edge 
damage.  Flake  scars  may  or  may  not  be 
regular.  Flake  scars  were  interpreted,  in 
most  instances,  to  reflect  use  rather  than 
intentional  edge  modification. 

Unifaces 

Analysis  Procedures 

The  majority  of  unifaces  were  identi¬ 
fied  during  the  initial  cataloguing  proce¬ 
dures.  These  were  more  readily  recogniz¬ 
able  than  utilized  flakes.  Most  are  made  of 
the  local  orthoquartzite  (Figure  64:a~d,g), 
although  several  are  made  of  chert  (Figure 
64:e,h,i).  The  uniface  coding  form  and 
manual  (Appendix)  were  used  for  analysis, 
and  a  total  of  40  variables  were  recorded 
for  each  tool.  All  unifaces  were  examined 
for  flake  type  and  size  class  using  the  ortho- 
quartzite  debitage  analysis  procedures. 
Lithic  material  and  condition  were  recorded 
for  all  tools.  Each  tool  was  measured  using 
metric  calipers  and  a  triple  beam  balance. 

Recent  ethnographic  work  by  Gould 
(1980,  Gould  et  al.  1971)  and  Hayden  (1977) 
among  Australian  aborigines  has  shown  that 
tools  having  edges  which  archeologists  term 
"scraper  or  uniface"  edges  most  often  result 
from  whittling  and  adzing  activities.  Gould 
(1980),  Hayden  (1977)  and  White  (1968)  have 
demonstrated  that  flakes  are  selected  for 
tools  based  on  their  cross-section  shape,  and 
that  thick  unifaces  are  generally  preferred. 

Mean  thickness  for  all  unifaces 
(N=100)  in  the  Mattassee  Lake  assemblages 
is  11.8  millimeters,  which  is  much  thinner 
than  aboriginal  uniface  tools,  and  may  re¬ 
flect  functional  differences  (e.g.,  cutting 
versus  adzing).  The  majority,  65  percent,  of 
unifaces  were  made  on  interior  flakes. 
Fourteen  percent  were  made  on  primary 
flakes  (Figure  64:b,c,g),  19  percent  on 

secondary  flakes,  and  two  percent  on  thinn¬ 
ing  flakes.  The  use  of  decortication  flakes 
providing  a  "natural  back"  (Bordes  1968:102- 
103)  with  a  rough  surface  may  have  facili¬ 
tated  holding  the  tool  during  use.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  65  percent  of  the  unifaces  were 
broken,  and  no  hafting  evidence  was 
observed  on  the  complete  specimens. 


Eight  scraper  groups  (Table  14),  based 
on  top  view  outline,  were  found  in  the 
assemblage.  Although  65  percent  of  the 
unifaces  were  broken,  nearly  half  of  these 
had  an  identifiable  top  view  outline.  The 
most  common  uniface  is  the  ovate  or  tear¬ 
drop  shaped.  Triangular  and  subrectangular 
groups  constituted  about  20  percent  of  the 
assemblage  each,  and  the  remaining  groups 
had  from  two  to  six  specimens  each. 
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Analysis  Procedures 

All  spokeshaves  were  analyzed  using 
the  uniface  tool  coding  form  and  manual 
(Appendix)  with  the  same  variables  recorded 
as  noted  for  that  artifact  category.  Flakes 
were  classified  by  reduction  stage  and  size 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  orthoquartzite 
debitage. 

Only  seven  spokeshaves,  all  recovered 
from  38BK229,  were  noted  in  the  Mattassee 
Lake  assemblage.  None  showed  evidence  of 
hafting.  Six  were  made  on  whole  ortho- 
quartzite  flakes  ranging  in  size  from  5  to  10 
cm;  the  seventh  specimen,  also  an  ortho- 
quartzite,  was  broken.  These  have  a  con¬ 
cave  working  edge  that  has  been  retouched 
(Figure  64:f).  Bordes  (1968:102-103;  1972: 
72-73)  and  Frison  and  Bradley  (1980:72-74) 
refer  to  these  unifacial  tools  as  notches. 
The  proposed  function,  smoothing  or  shaving 
wood  or  bone,  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  notch  shape. 


Core  Analysis  Procedures 

Most  cores  and  core  fragments  (Figure 
65)  were  discovered  during  initial  catalogu¬ 
ing  procedures.  Others  identified  during  the 
debitage  analysis  were  assigned  catalogue 
numbers  and  included  with  the  group  for 
analysis.  It  became  clear  that  bifaces  were 
related  to  reduction  strategies,  accounting 
for  the  low  number  (N=65)  of  formal  cores 
recovered  from  the  three  sites.  Cores  tra¬ 
ditionally  have  not  been  the  subject  of 
intense  analysis  as,  for  example,  have 
hafted  bifaces/projectile  points.  Since  the 
site  area  appeared  to  represent  either  a 
quarry  or  workshop  during  part  of  its  his¬ 
tory,  cores  represented  a  small  but  impor¬ 
tant  tool  class.  Since  the  category  offered 
the  potential  to  explore  on-site  reduction 
strategies,  a  detailed  analysis  was  under¬ 
taken. 

Analysis  procedures  are  outlined  in  the 
Appendix  Volume  in  the  coding  manual. 
Cable's  (Claggett  and  Cable  1982)  coding 
procedure  was  used  here  with  minor  addi¬ 
tions.  Variables  for  measurement  were 
selected,  based  on  the  work  of  Isaac  (1977: 
174-203)  Crabtree  (1972)  and  Callahan 
(1979:  41-66).  A  total  of  25  variables  were 

recorded  over  each  specimen.  Each  core 
was  examined  and  a  decision  made  about  its 
condition:  whole,  broken  and  indeter¬ 

minate/broken.  The  next  step  was  to  decide 
on  the  core  type  (discussed  below).  Plat¬ 
forms  were  examined,  counted  and  num¬ 
bered  with  a  colored  pencil.  Platform  peri¬ 
meter  length  was  measured  with  a  knotted 
nylon  cord  of  2  mm  diameter.  The  knot  was 
placed  at  the  side  of  one  platform  and  the 
cord  laid  along  it's  edge  to  it's  termination. 
This  length  of  cord  was  then  measured 
against  a  metric  ruler  to  obtain  platform 
length.  Other  measurements  were  taken 
with  metric  calipers.  Cores  were  weighed 
in  grams  using  a  triple  beam  balance. 

Core  Types 

Whole  cores  were  assigned  to  a  type 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  confidence, 
followed  by  broken  fragments.  In  some 
cases  when  there  was  doubt  as  to  broken 
core  types  they  were  coded  and  included  in 
the  indeterminate  group.  Twenty-six  cores 
were  assigned  a  type  designation.  Of  four 
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FIGURE  64.  Unifaces  and  Miscellaneous  Hafted  Bifaces  from  Mattassee  Lake,  a-d  Orthoquartzite  uniface 
fagments;  p  g-i  Chert  unifaces,  top  and  side  views;  f  Orthoquartzite  spokeshave,  j-r  Miscellaneous  Hafted 
Bifaces 


CATALOG  NUMBERS.  a  (38BK246  32A.  1  >  b  (38BK229. 100F.  7) .  c  (388  K  226. 1  02F  .  3) .  d  (38BK  246.24C.  4)  e 
1 38BK  226.96D  14).  f  ( 38B  K  229  1 04G.  1  4) .  g  (38BK229. 48B.  5) .  h  (38BK226  99G  4»  i  (38BK226  1  03G.  1 ) .  j  (38BK226. 
108C2)  k  (38BK226. 144  31 .  I  (388K  226  1  58.3) .  m  (38BK226. 147  5) .  n  (38BK229  105E.5)  o  (38BK226.93E  7)  p 
<38BK 223. 129.1).  (38BK229  101B.301 


major  core  types  listed  in  the  appendix  - 
unidirection,  bidirectional,  multidirectional, 
and  bipolar  -  only  bidirectional  and  multi¬ 
directional  cores  were  recovered  in  the 
Mattassee  Lake  excavations.  Although  the 
assemblage  was  examined  for  possible 
bipolar  reduction  characteristics,  no  evi¬ 
dence  for  this  form  of  reduction  was  noted. 
This  is  probably  related  to  the  ubiquity  of 
the  local  tan  orthoquartzite  near  the  sites, 
precluding  the  necessity  to  conserve  lithic 
material  using  a  bipolar  technology  (cf. 
MacDonald  1968;  Goodyear  1974). 

Crabtree  (1972:55,97)  has  defined 
unidirectional  cores  as  exhibiting  flake  or 
blade  removal  from  one  direction  and  from 
one  platform  surface.  The  classic  example 
of  a  unidirectional  core  is  a  Meso-American 
polyhedral  blade  core.  One  specimen  from 
Mattassee  Lake,  recovered  from  a  feature, 
has  clear  flake  scars  in  only  one  direction, 
but  due  to  its  shape  and  general  flaking 
could  be  alternately  classified  as  a  disk  core 
(cf.  Isaac  1977:Figure  55).  Within  the  pre¬ 
sent  typology  disk  cores  would  be  included 
in  the  bidirectional  category.  No  strictly 
unidirectional  cores,  therefore,  were  re¬ 
covered  from  the  Mattassee  Lake 
excavations. 

Bidirectional  cores  (Crabtree  1972: 
38,39;  Isaac  1977:175,  Figure  55)  exhibit 
flake  scars  removed  from  two  directions.  A 
total  of  12  bidirectional  cores  were  re¬ 
covered  at  Mattassee  Lake,  with  three  pri¬ 
mary  forms  common  in  the  assemblage. 
These  forms  include  polyfaceted  bidirec¬ 
tional  cores  (Isaa^.  1977:175  Figure  55:5a 
and  5b),  casual  cores  with  two  edges  (Isaac 
1977:Figure  55:6b)  and,  the  biconical  per¬ 
cussion  core  (Crabtree  1972:39).  These  have 
a  biface  quality  to  their  appearance  as  flake 
reduction  results  in  a  bifacial  edge.  The 
bidirectional  specimens  were  the  only  cores 
recovered  with  evidence  of  battering. 

Fifteen  multidirectional  cores  were 
recovered  at  the  Mattassee  Lake  sites.  A 
multidirectional  core  has  evidence  of  flake 
removal  from  more  than  a  single  direction 
or  plane  (Crabtree  1972:78).  This  is  the 
most  common  classifiable  core  type  in  the 
assemblage.  These  include  irregular,  poly¬ 
hedral,  subspherical  and  polyfaceted  (Isaac 
1977).  One  specimen  (38BK  246-24B-1)  was 


an  irregular,  multifaceted  cobble  core,  as 
illustrated  by  Isaac  (1977:Figure  65:3). 
Three  areas  of  cortex  remain  on  this  speci¬ 
men,  which  was  made  of  the  local  ortho- 
quartzite,  indicating  its  cobble  origin.  Many 
of  the  multidirectional  cores,  as  well  as 
those  cores  that  could  not  be  confidently 
assigned  to  a  type  are  "casual  cores"  (Isaac 
1977:176),  having  less  than  five  flake  sears. 


A  General  Overview  of  the 
Mattassee  Lake  Lithic  Assemblage 


The  Debitage  Assemblage 


A  total  of  87,210  flakes,  including  72 
orthoquartzite  possible  core  fragments, 
were  recovered  and  analyzed  from  the 
Mattassee  Lake  sites  (Table  15).  Fifty-nine 
percent  of  the  assemblage,  comprising  about 
two-thirds  of  the  orthoquartzite  debitage, 
was  examined  utilizing  the  general  analysis 
procedures,  with  flakes  counted  and  weighed 
by  reduction  stage.  A  special  sample  of 
orthoquartzite  debitage  was  selected  from 
15  two  meter  units  and  comprised  29.5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  assemblage.  The  remaining  11.5 
percent  of  the  assemblage  included  all  the 
orthoquartzite  flakes  from  features  (5.6 
percent)  and  all  of  the  nonorthoquartzite  or 
exotic  debitage  (5.9  percent).  These  sam¬ 
ples  were  analyzed  employing  size,  condi¬ 
tion  and  decortication/reduction  categories. 

Of  81,722  pieces  of  orthoquartzite 
debitage,  nearly  five  percent  were  primary 
or  secondary  decortication  flakes  (Figure 
57).  This  was  initially  thought  to  be  an 
unusually  low  incidence  considering  that 
orthoquartzite  cobbles  and  outcrops  occur 
on  the  sites.  If  cobbles  were  reduced  at  the 
site,  one  might  expect  a  higher  incidence  of 
decortication  flakes.  Novick  and  Cantley 
(1977)  in  an  analysis  of  Ozark  rockshelter 
assemblages,  however,  argue  that  a  range  of 
from  5  to  21  percent  incidence  of  decorti¬ 
cation  flakes  appears  to  represent  on-site 
cobble  reduction.  In  this  example,  chert 
cobbles  were  common  in  nearby  stream 
beds.  As  noted  in  the  discussion  of  quarry/ 
workshop  sites  the  percentage  of  cortex  at 
such  a  site  may  vary  considerably  even 
though  reduction  is  occurring.  Given  the 
onsite  outcrops  and  the  massive  amount  of 
debitage  recovered  at  Mattassee  Lake, 
quarrying  in  all  probability  did  occur  along 
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the  terrace.  The  low  percentage  of  decorti¬ 
cation  flakes  in  the  Mattassee  Lake  assem¬ 
blage  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways. 
If  the  local  material  is  exploited  in  large 
boulders  or  outcrops  little  cortex  would  be 
anticipated.  Quarrying  behavior  or  reduc¬ 
tion  strategies  could  affect  the  quantity  of 
cortex  present  at  sites.  This  is  addressed  at 
length  in  the  section  outlining  the  ortho¬ 
quartzite  reduction  model. 

If  prehistoric  peoples  were  using 
orthoquartzite  cobbles  for  chipped  stone 
tool  manufacture  at  Mattassee  Lake,  a  high 
incidence  of  decortication  flakes  would  be 
expected,  unless  internal  quality  checks 
involved  more  than  the  removal  of  a  few 
flakes.  If,  however,  nearly  all  the  cobble 
cortex  was  removed  at  the  time  the  cobble 
was  picked  up,  little  or  no  cortical  material 
would  enter  the  archeological  assemblage, 
especially  if  the  cobble  was  carried  up  the 
ridge  to  a  workshop  area.  In  Chapter  2  it 
was  noted  that  local  orthoquartzites  are 
exposed  as  the  Santee  River  meanders 
migrate.  Therefore  large  outcrops  would  be 
exposed  and  perhaps  covered  again  by 
erosional  and  depositional  activities.  Avail¬ 
ability  and  quality  of  material  near  the  sites 
may  have  changed  through  time.  Since 
large  boulders  are  currently  located  at  the 
base  of  the  site  terrace,  and  others  were 
probably  exposed  in  the  past,  it  is  plausible 
that  few  flakes  needed  to  be  knocked  out  to 
observe  quality.  Once  suitable  material  was 
encountered,  large  chunks  could  be  carried 
up  the  terrace  slope.  These  chunks  repre¬ 
senting  outcrop  fragments  or  the  interior  of 
large  boulders  would  yield  a  low  incidence 
of  cortical  flakes.  Given  the  nature  of  the 
local  material  and  the  evidence  from  the 
site  assemblage  itself,  it  is  probable  that 
outcrop  rather  than  cobble  reduction,  was 
occurring  along  Mattassee  Lake. 

Support  for  this  inference  was 
obtained  through  knapping  experiments 
employing  orthoquartzites  collected  from 
the  lower  terrace  margin  (Table  16).  A 
233.2  gram  nodule  of  fairly  good  material, 
robble  1,  was  reduced  using  a  309  gram 
quartzite  hammerstone.  Decortication 
flakes  accounted  for  about  50  percent  of  all 
flakes  produced  in  the  reduction  of  this 
cobble  to  a  biface.  Another  large  nodule, 
Cobble  2,  that  weighed  2096.4  grams  was 
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reduced  using  a  608  gram  meta-igneous 
hammerstone  (Table  16).  This  nodule  split 
into  two  pieces  after  several  large  flakes 
had  been  removed.  Nearly  95  percent  of 
these  flakes  were  decortication  flakes. 
Only  five  percent  of  the  debitage  produced 
during  the  initial  reduction  process  could  be 
classified  as  interior  flakes.  One  of  the  two 
pieces  was  retained  and  reduced  to  a  bifa¬ 
cial  preform,  that  when  complete  still  had 
cortex  over  about  33  percent  of  one  side. 
The  same  quartzite  hammerstone  used  to 
reduce  Cobble  1  was  used  to  make  the 
preform.  Although  a  considerable  amount 
of  cortex  had  been  removed  in  the  initial 
reduction  process  (Step  A),  24  percent  of 
the  flakes  from  the  biface/preform  manu¬ 
facturing  process  (Step  B)  were  decortica¬ 
tion  flakes  (Table  16).  If  Steps  A  and  B  are 
combined,  decortication  flakes  comprise 
nearly  28  percent  of  the  assemblage.  Based 
on  this  line  of  evidence,  had  cobble  reduc¬ 
tion  strategies  been  occurring  at  the  sites  a 
much  higher  incidence  of  decortication 
flakes  would  be  expected. 

In  order  to  gain  more  information 
about  the  manufacturing  debris  from  projee- 
*ile  points,  two  small  triangular  points 
(Figure  66)  were  knapped  as  part  of  the 
experiment.  Debitage  ranged  from  exotic 
size  class  three  to  the  majority  in  size  class 
one  (Table  16).  This  lends  support  to  the 
argument  that  small  flakes  missed  while 
screening  soil  with  1/4  inch  mesh  represent 
an  important  part  of  the  lithic  assemblage. 

Other  indices  used  to  support  work¬ 
shop  and  biface/preform  strategies  at  the 
Mattassee  Lake  sites  include  measures  of 
flake  size  and  weight  (e.g.,  House  and 
Wogaman  1978;  Cable  and  Mueller  1980). 
Both  of  these  measures  were  quantified  over 
much  of  the  Mattassee  Lake  assemblage. 
As  noted  in  the  section  on  analysis  proce¬ 
dures,  two  size  criteria  were  used,  one  for 
orthoquartzite  debitage  (exclusive  of  the 
debitage  from  the  flotation  samples)  and 
another  for  the  exotic  debitage  (Figure  56). 
Seventy-seven  thousand  four  hundred  sixty- 
eight  orthoquartzite  flakes  were  recovered 
using  1/4  inch  mesh  (exclusive  of  flakes  in 
the  flotation  samples),  and  all  were  sorted 
oy  reduction  stage,  with  count  and  weight 
recorded.  Flake  size  was  measured  on  a 
special  sample  of  these  flakes  from  15  exca¬ 


vation  units  from  the  blocks  (N— 25,738). 
The  average  flake  size  over  this  sample  was 
3.53  square  centimeters  (3.53  cm^).  The 
average  size  of  orthoquartzite  flakes  re¬ 
covered  from  the  flotation  samples,  where 
1/16  inch  mesh  was  used,  was  3.06  square 
centimeters  (3.06  cm^).  The  average  size  of 
each  major  class  of  lithic  raw  materials 
from  the  overall  excavation  assemblage  illu¬ 
strates  (Table  17)  interesting  trends  that 
will  be  discussed  below. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  sizes  for 
each  material  shows  that  the  local  ortho- 
quartzites  are  the  largest,  with  quartzite,  a 
minor  and  probably  related,  local  material, 
equal  in  size  at  3.53  square  centimeters. 
Forty-one  percent  of  the  quartzite  flakes 
(N=75)  are  decortication  products,  suggest¬ 
ing  an  origin  as  local  cobbles.  Consequently 
a  larger  average  size  might  be  expected 
when  compared  with  flakes  from  distant 
sources  (e.g.,  Novick  and  Cantley  1977). 
Other  materials  that  occur  locally,  the 
white,  tan,  and  blue  cherts,  have  large  aver¬ 
age  sizes  (Table  17).  Material  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  away  in  the  Coastal 
Plain,  such  as  Manchester  chert  (originating 
50  miles  to  the  north  of  the  project  area) 
and  Allendale  chert  (originating  almost  100 
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Finished  artifacts  and  debitage  from 
arrow  point  manufacture  on  a  small 
decortication  flake. 


FIGURE  66 
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miles  to  the  west)  are  characterized  by 
roughly  comparable,  quite  small  average 
sizes  of  1.85  cm2  and  1.90  cm,  respectively. 
These  are  the  smallest  flakes  in  the  assem¬ 
blage.  Lithic  materials  originating  in  the 
Piedmont  or  Fall  Line  regions  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  mid-range  average  flake  sizes. 
The  four  major  Piedmont/Fall  Line  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  assemblage  include  welded  tuff 
(x  =  2.25  cm^),  porphyritic  rhyolite  (x  =  2.1 
3  cm2),  white  quartz  (x  =  2.07  cm2),  an(j 
flow  banded  rhyolite  (x  =  2.07  cm2).  [t 
should  be  noted  that  while  white  quartz  is 
available  in  the  Piedmont,  it  may  be 
obtained  locally  in  cobble  form.  One  hun¬ 
dred  two  white  quartz  flakes  were  re¬ 
covered  along  the  terrace,  with  28.4  percent 
representing  decortication  stages.  Small 
quartz  pebbles  up  to  3.4  cm  in  diameter 
occur  locally  and  at  least  some  of  the  site 
quartz  may  be  from  this  source.  At  least 
some  of  the  quartz  debitage  on  the  sites 
also  reflects  cobble  tool  (i.e.,  hammerstone) 
breakage  and  subsequent  reduction,  a  pro¬ 
curement  pattern  differing  from  that  for 
other  lithics.  While  some  of  the  quartz 
artifacts  on  the  Mattassee  Lake  sites  may 
have  come  from  the  Piedmont,  particularly 
the  exhausted  Palmer  points,  at  least  some 
of  it  also  appears  to  have  originated  locally. 
The  general  pattern  evident  from  the 
Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  is  an  illustration 
of  the  distance  decay  model,  that  is,  that 
flake  size  diminishes  as  distance  from 
source  increases  (Figure  67). 

Flake  Size  and  Reduction 
Strategies 

As  noted  previously,  large  flake  size  is 
interpreted  as  representing  a  local  or  nearby 
origin  of  lithic  materials.  Cable  and 
Mueller  (1980:57)  for  example,  calculated  an 
average  size  of  9.24  cm  (N=239)  for  debit- 
age  from  an  andesite  porphyry  quarry/work¬ 
shop  site  (31CH427).  At  a  site  (31CH42S)  3 
km  southeast  of  this  quarry  the  average 
flake  size  was  2.25  cm2  (N  =  i3),  while  at  a 
second  site  3.5  km  away  (31CH423)  the 
average  flake  size  was  6.8  cm  (N=17).  The 
sample  sizes  from  these  latter  two  sites  are 
considerably  smaller  than  for  any  of  the 
Mattassee  Lake  exotics  (Table  15). 

Another  discussion  of  flake  size  and 
reduction  strategies  is  given  in  House  and 


Wogaman's  (1978:82-92)  analysis  of  the 
Windy  Ridge  assemblage.  A  detailed  analy¬ 
sis  of  biface  thinning  flakes  was  conducted 
on  materials  from  this  interriverine  site  in 
the  South  Carolina  Piedmont.  These  flakes, 
equivalent  to  the  FBR  category  used  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  "are  assumed  to  have  been 
removed  during  the  process  of  thinning  or 
resharpening  bifaces"  (House  and  Wogaman 
1978:59).  It  should  be  cautioned  that  biface 
thinning  flakes  are  often  smaller  than  other 
types  of  flakes  (e.g.,  primary  and  secondary 
decortication,  interior).  The  average  size  of 
the  Windy  Ridge  sample,  therefore,  should 
be  smaller  than  the  general  figures  (repre¬ 
senting  all  flake  types)  reported  by  Cable 
and  Mueller  (1980)  and  at  Mattassee  Lake 
(Table  17).  The  size  figures  discussed  here 
for  biface  thinning  flakes  from  Windy  Ridge 
therefore,  should  not  be  compared  directly 
with  those  reported  from  Mattassee  Lake  or 
from  the  North  Carolina  study,  unless  only 
biface  thinning  flakes  from  these  studies  are 
used.  The  small  size  of  biface  thinning 
flakes  to  other  types  of  flakes  can  be  illu¬ 
strated  through  a  comparison  of  the  average 
weights  by  reduction  stage  over  the 
Mattassee  Lake  orthoquartzite  assemblage 
(Table  18). 
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The  FBR  category  at  Mattassee  Lake 
(x  =  0.52  grams)  is  clearly  the  smallest  flake 
class,  averaging  less  than  half  the  weight  of 
the  next  lightest  flake  class,  and  only  one- 
tenth  as  much  as  the  heaviest  category, 
primary  decortication  flakes.  With  this  cau¬ 
tion  noted  the  "local"  grey  andesite  at 


Windy  Ridge  has  an  average  size  of  1.70 
square  centimeters  (15  mm  x  11.3  mm) 
(House  and  Wogaman  1978:86,88).  This 
material  is  considerably  larger  than  pre¬ 
sumed  extralocal  materials  such  as  white 
quartz  (0.87  cm2)  or  Banded  Carolina  Slate 
(0.99  cm^).  Therefore,  even  over  this  small 
specialized  flake  class,  local  materials  were 
characterized  by  the  highest  average  flake 
size. 

Huckell's  (1978)  analysis  of  debitage 
from  the  Alberta  period  Hudson-Meng  site 
revealed  a  dominance  of  bifacial  retouch 
flakes  over  unifacial  flakes  representing 
manufacture,  resharpening,  or  repair  activi¬ 
ties.  Since  the  majority  of  these  have  a 
maximum  length  of  5  mm,  they  would  be 
equivalent  to  exotic  analysis  flake  size 
Classes  1  and  2.  Over  50  of  the  Hudson- 
Meng  flakes  measured  10  mm  and  are 
equivalent  to  exotic  size  Class  3.  Had 
flotation  samples  not  been  processed  at 
Mattassee  Lake  (Figure  55),  we  would  have 
recovered  little  information  regarding  this 
aspect  of  site  content.  The  majority  of 
exotic  or  extralocal  flakes  measure  15  mm 
or  less,  and  may  be  interpreted  as  repre¬ 
senting  biface  reduction,  repair,  resharpen¬ 
ing  and  use  activities  at  the  terrace  sites. 
Since  61  percent  of  the  orthoquartzite 
flakes  at  Mattassee  Lake  are  larger  than  15 
mm  on  a  side,  initial  biface  reduction  as 
well  as  use  and  resharpening  activities  are 
probably  represented  along  the  terrace. 

Debitage  and  Mobility  Patterns 

At  Mattassee  Lake  extralocal  material 
accounted  for  5.86  percent  of  all  the  debit- 
age  recovered  from  along  the  terrace.  The 
presence  and  relative  proportion  of  exotic 
lithic  raw  materials  has  been  used  by  a 
number  of  researchers  to  develop  inferences 
about  group  mobility  patterns  (Huckell  1978; 
Reher  and  Frison  1980:121-135;  Wilmsen 
1974:1  12-114),  exchange  (Sidrys  1977; 
Ericson  1977;  Renfrew  1975),  and  procure¬ 
ment  preferences  (Gould  1980).  Although 
few  tools  were  recovered  at  the  Hudson- 
Meng  site,  a  bison  kill  site  in  northwest 
Nebraska,  debitage  analysis  indicates  that 
prehistoric  hunters  carried  stone  tools  from 
sources  encompassing  a  range  of  40  to  325 
miles.  Analysis  of  the  assemblage  re¬ 
covered  from  the  late  prehistoric  Vore  site. 


a  buffalo  jump  in  southwestern  Wyoming 
(Reher  and  Frison  1980),  illustrates  that 
even  at  this  late  temporal  horizon  materials 
from  sources  200  miles  away  were  brought 
onto  the  site.  Judge  (1973:142-145)  in  his 
survey  of  Paleo-Indian  sites  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  New  Mexico  notes  the 
location  of  several  lithic  sources.  In  his 
analysis  artifacts  are  not  assigned  lithic 
types,  however  an  important  mobility  con¬ 
cept  is  demonstrated: 

Types  of  silica  minerals  which 
elsewhere  would  be  termed  "exotic" 
are  commonplace  in  these  i’aleo- 
Indian  assemblages  where  relative  to 
later  cultural  manifestations,  the 
entire  collections  can  be  termed 
exotic  (Judge  1973:143). 

Although  there  are  no  excavated 
Paleo-Indian  sites  in  the  Carolinas,  Early 
and  Middle  Archaic  assemblages  from  a 
number  of  sites  illustrate  moderate  use  of 
high  quality,  exotic  or  extralocal  lithic 
materials. 

Diagnostic  Early  and  Middle  Archaic 
artifacts  from  the  I~7 7  Corridor  (House  and 
Ballenger  1976:68-74:  174)  include  a  blend 
of  the  ubiquitous,  Piedmont  white  quartz,  as 
well  as  rhyolite  (Carolina  slate)  and  other 
higher  quality  materials.  At  Windy  Ridge, 
an  excavated  site  in  the  1-77  Corridor,  three 
Palmer  points  were  recovered,  one  each 
made  of  quartz,  Carolina  slate,  and  Coastal 
Plain  chert  (House  and  Wogaman  1978:95). 
At  the  Gregg  Shoals  site,  a  deeply  stratified 
site  on  the  upper  Savannah  River,  Tippitt 
and  Marquardt  (1981)  examined  the  relative 
proportions  of  all  raw  materials  by  level 
demonstrating  a  major  incidence  of  exotic 
high  quality  material  in  the  Early  and 
Middle  Archaic  horizons.  Farther  south,  at 
the  Cal  Smoak  site  in  the  inner  Coastal 
Plain,  exotics  were  found  to  comprise  nearly 
four  percent  of  all  debitage,  with  the  high¬ 
est  relative  proportions  occurring  in  the 
lower.  Early  Archaic  levels  (Anderson,  Lee 
and  Parler  1979:62).  This  was  interpreted  as 
indicating  mobilitv  rather  than  exchange. 

The  incidence  of  exotic  debitage  in 
the  Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  Figure  68.  Because  sources  are 
not  currently  known  for  some  of  these 
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materials,  only  the  well  documented,  domi¬ 
nant  exotic  debitage  is  examined  in  detail. 
The  largest  quantity  of  exotic  (i.e.,  non¬ 
orthoquartzite)  material  at  Mattassee  Lake 
occurs  within  5  to  12  miles  of  the  sites. 
Materials  originating  over  75  miles  away,  in 
the  Fall  Line  or  Piedmont  areas,  were  the 
second  most  common  exotics,  followed  by 
cherts  from  the  Coastal  Plain,  at  the  Allen¬ 
dale  (100  miles)  and  Manchester  (50  miles) 
quarries.  As  noted  earlier  in  the  discussion 
of  average  flake  size  (Figure  67)  there  is  an 
inverse  relationship  between  flake  size  and 
distance  from  source  area.  This  relationship 
may  be  further  illustrated  by  comparing  the 
relative  percentages  of  dominant  exotics  at 
Mattassee  Lake  by  size  class  (Figure  69). 
Local  materials  trend  from  low  quantities  in 
small  size  classes  to  high  quantities  in  large 
size  classes  (Figure  69:a,b,c).  The  opposite 
occurs  in  exotic  materials  from  the  Fall 
Line  and/or  Piedmont  and  from  sources  at 
some  distance  away  from  the  site  in  the 
inner  Coastal  Plain  (Figure  69:d,e,f,g).  An 
examination  of  average  weight  for  the  five 
major  chert  types  in  the  assemblage  sug¬ 
gests  the  same  inverse  relationship  between 
weight  and  distance  (Figure  70).  The  Allen¬ 
dale  chert  debitage  weighs  least,  the 
Manchester  chert  somewhat  more,  with  the 
local  tan,  white  and  blue  cherts  all  much 
heavier.  This  relationship  is  consistent  for 
all  size  classes. 

It  is  clear  that  stone  tools  made  from 
lithic  material  occurring  at  least  100  miles 
away  were  utilized  on  the  Mattassee  Lake 
terrace.  The  presence  of  exotics  from  such 
distances,  in  combination  with  their  small 
size,  supports  the  inference  that  tools  of 
exotic  stone  were  carried  onto  the  ridge, 
used,  resharpened,  and  perhaps  reworked. 
While  debitage  from  such  activities  would 
enter  the  archeological  record,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  exotic  stone  tools  were  curated, 
and  would  thus  be  rare  or  uncommon  on 
many  sites. 

It  is  argued  here  that  documenting 
relative  percentages  of  exotic  materials 
through  time  can  provide  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  mobility  patterns  and 
other  aspects  of  prehistoric  behavior.  For 
example,  in  many  of  the  assemblages  cited 
above  exotic  or  extralocal  materials  are 
found  in  most  time  horizons.  In  fact,  counts 
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of  exotic  flakes  may  be  higher  in  later 
levels  than  in  Archaic  levels.  However,  it  is 
the  relative  proportions  of  these  materials, 
and  the  proportion  of  tools  to  flakes  in 
specific  horizons  that  should  be  emphasized 
and  examined.  By  comparing  these  relative 
measures,  inferences  about  material  utiliza¬ 
tion  through  time  may  be  proposed.  Thus, 
while  exotic  debitage  and/or  tools  are  pre¬ 
sent  in  all  levels  of  the  Mattassee  Lake 
sites,  their  relative  incidence  through  time 
is  examined  in  detail  in  subsequent  sections. 

The  Stone  Tool  Assemblage 

A  total  of  1087  tools  were  recovered 
during  the  1979  excavations  at  38BK226, 
38BK229  and  38BK246  (Table  19).  Nearly  74 
percent  were  projectile  points  and  bifaces. 
As  noted  earlier,  low  variability  of  tool 
classes  at  quarry/ workshop  sites  is  not  un¬ 
common  (Table  8).  Unifaces,  especially, 
have  a  low  occurrence  at  such  sites. 

The  majority  of  the  tool  assemblage  at 
Mattassee  Lake  is  manufactured  of  local 
orthoquartzite,  which  accounts  for  999,  or 
91.9  percent  of  all  specimens.  Exotic  mate¬ 
rials  found  within  5  to  12  miles  of  the  site 
account  for  23  tools,  or  2.2  percent,  while 
an  additional  19  tools,  or  1.8  percent  are 
materials  of  uncertain  origin,  that  may  be 
local.  Allendale  or  Manchester  cherts  origi¬ 
nating  some  distance  away  in  the  Coastal 
Plain,  account  for  26  tools  or  2.4  percent  of 
the  assemblage.  The  remaining  22  tools  (2.0 
percent  of  the  assemblage)  are  made  from 
Piedmont  or  Fall  Line  materials. 


Extralocal  lithic  materials  account  for 
8.4  percent  of  the  tools  and  6.2  percent  of 
all  debitage  at  the  Mattassee  Lake  sites. 
These  figures  are  roughly  comparable  how¬ 
ever,  the  slightly  higher  percentage  of 
orthoquartzite  debitage  might  be  expected 
since  some  reduction  of  this  material 
appears  to  have  occurred  locally.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  moderate  incidence  of  tools  of 
extralocal  origin  along  the  ridge  suggests 
some  form  of  group  mobility  as  advanced 
earlier.  A  comparison  of  complete  to 
broken  tools  (Table  20)  supplements  this 
argument.  If  tool  kits  were  carried  by 
mobile  groups  a  diversity  of  lithic  materials, 
especially  higher  quality  stone,  might  be 
anticipated  (e.g.,  Judge  1973;  Goodyear 
1979).  Consequently  the  discard  rate  for 
damaged  exotic  tools  might  be  higher  than 
for  tools  made  of  locally  available  mate¬ 
rials.  In  other  words  if  tools  of  high  quality 
stone  are  discarded  it  is  probably  due  to 
breakage  or  exhaustion.  A  slightly  higher 
percentage  of  broken  exotic  tools  compared 
to  orthoquartzite  tools,  indeed  does  char¬ 
acterize  the  Mattassee  Lake  assemblage 
(Table  20). 
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In  an 

effort 

to  determine  whether 

stone  tool  manufacture  has  taken  place  on 
sites,  several  archeologists  have  argued  for 
the  application  of  biface  to  waste  flake 
ratios  to  data  sets.  White  and  Peterson 
(1969:21),  using  archeological  assemblages 
from  northern  Australia,  argue  that: 

secondarily  retouched  implements 
seem  to  have  been  manufactured  on 
the  spot,  as  is  evident  from  analysis  of 
the  raw  material  and  size  of  waste 
flakes  and  implements,  and  by  an 
overall  ratio  of  tools  to  waste  flakes 
of  1:33. 
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However  during  some  periods,  ratios  were  as 
low  as  1:5  leading  them  to  conclude  that  the 
majority  of  tools  were  carried  onto  the 
sites.  Using  an  experimental  approach, 
Newcomer  (1971)  manufactured  bifacial 
hand  axes  from  chert  cobbles.  Initial  reduc¬ 
tion  resulted  in  50  flakes;  trimming,  thinn¬ 
ing,  and  finishing  added  30  more.  As  dis¬ 
cussed  previously,  the  experimental  reduc¬ 
tion  of  orthoquartzite  cobbles  found  along 
the  ridge  near  the  sites  was  quantified. 
Ratios  of  bifaces  to  waste  flakes  in  this 
experiment  were  very  high,  1:328  for  Cobble 
1  and  1:924  for  Cobble  2  (Table  16).  This 
may  be  attributed  to  a  number  of  factors 
including  the  poor  quality  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  material,  relative  knapper  experi¬ 
ence,  and  so  on.  Since  initial  reduction/ 
cortex  removal  at  Mattassee  Lake  is 
believed  to  have  occurred  at  nearby  out¬ 
crops  (i.e.,  at  the  terrace  base)  rather  than 
immediately  on  the  sites,  lower  tool/flake 
ratios  would  be  expected. 

A  comparison  of  biface  to  waste  flake 
ratios  over  the  Mattassee  Lake  assemblage 
yields  interesting  results  (Table  21).  As 
expected,  the  local  orthoquartzite  has  a 
fairly  high  tool  to  flake  ratio  of  1:103.02. 
The  highest  ratio  however  is  1:143.38  for 
the  local  white  chert  followed  by  1:130.7  for 
flow  banded  rhyolite.  These  ratios  seem 
high,  however  it  should  be  remembered  that 
72.9  percent  and  75.6  percent,  respectively, 
of  the  debitage  of  these  materials  are 
smaller  than  15  millimeters  and  may  repre¬ 
sent  use  as  opposed  to  manufacture.  When 
these  flakes  are  subtracted  from  the  total 
count,  reduced  ratios  for  white  chert  and 
flow  banded  rhyolite  are  1:38.9  and  1:31.9, 
respectively.  Other  exotic  materials  have 
lower  ratios,  and  would  be  even  lower  if 
small  flake  size  counts  were  withheld  from 
the  ratio  calculations.  Two  small  cores 
each  of  tan  chert,  white  chert,  and  white 
quartz  attest  to  some  on-site  manufacture. 
Another  aspect  of  these  ratios  is  illustrated 
by  the  quartzite  debitage.  The  quartzite 
and  white  quartz  may  have  originated  in  the 
site  area,  or  nearly  anywhere  in  the  state, 
since  cobbles  of  these  materials  are  wide¬ 
spread  along  local  drainages  and  as  float  in 
soil  (Camp  et  al.  1962:6).  Many  of  the 
quartzite  and  quartz  flakes  retain  cortex, 
thus  it  is  possible  that  they  reflect  reduc¬ 
tion  of  cobble  cores  (e.g.,  Callahan  1979: 


41,62  Figure  18).  Although  the  biface  to 
debitage  ratio  are  among  the  lowest  for 
these  materials,  the  debitage  analysis  sug¬ 
gests  that  some  reduction  did  occur  along 
the  ridge. 
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10 

214 

1  :21.4 

Projectile  Points 

A  total  of  478  projectile  points  and 
fragments  were  recovered  at  Mattassee 
Lake,  making  this  category  the  largest  in 
the  tool  assemblage.  Quantitative  summary 
information  on  the  Mattassee  Lake  projec¬ 
tile  point  assemblage  is  given  the  Table  22. 
The  figures  are  based  on  all  specimens 
where  the  respective  attribute  could  be 
measured,  consequently  the  number  of  tools 
measured  for  each  variable  differs.  Quanti¬ 
tative  data  for  the  25  projectile  point 
groups  described  in  the  analysis  procedures 
section  are  presented  in  Table  10. 
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Breakage  patterns  of  hafted  bifaces/ 
projectile  points  were  initially  coded  using 
nine  categories  which  are  described  above 
(analysis  procedures)  and  are  defined  in  the 
Appendix.  For  comparative  purposes  these 
have  been  reduced  to  five  categories: 
whole,  tips,  midsections,  bases,  and  other 
fragments  (Table  23).  Tip  fragments 
account  for  the  majority  (41  percent)  of  the 
points  on  the  sites.  Occasionally  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  projectile  point  tips  has  been  inter¬ 
preted  as  representing  distal  tips  that  were 
not  removed  from  the  carcass  after  shafts 
had  been  extracted  from  game  kills.  It  is 
likely  that  animals  were  cooked  on  the 
ridge,  perhaps  accounting  for  the  presence 
of  some  tips.  However,  many  of  the  distal 
breaks  are  transverse  fractures  which  have 
been  inferred  to  reflect  either  manufacture 
or  use  (e.g.,  Frison  and  Bradley  1980:51). 
While  some  of  the  Mattassee  Lake  tips  may 
represent  manufacturing  breaks,  ten  percent 
(Table  23)  were  made  of  exotic  materials. 
This  may  be  interpreted  as  reflecting  break¬ 
age  during  use,  since  the  debitage  analysis 
suggests  that  many  of  the  extralocal  hafted 
bifaces  appear  to  have  been  transported 
onto  the  ridge.  Use  may  have  included  a 
variety  of  tasks  (e.g.,  Ahler  1971)  such  as 
sawing,  cutting,  scraping,  or  perhaps  as  a 
pry.  Points  used  in  prying  functions  would 
be  expected  to  break  at  the  extreme  distal 
end. 
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Site  38BK226  is  the  easternmost  site 
on  the  ridge,  and  the  closest  to  the  Santee 
River.  Of  the  three  examined  in  1979,  this 
site  is  farthest  from  .Mattassee  Lake,  the 
tributary  that  flows  between  the  terrace 
and  the  main  river  channel.  It  is  argued 
here  that  this  microgeographical  patterning 
is  responsible,  in  part,  for  observed  differ¬ 
ences  between  38BK226  and  the  other  sites. 
Thirty-one  two  meter  squares  were  opened 
at  38BK226,  more  than  at  any  other  site. 


The  discussion  of  the  lithic  artifacts 
recovered  from  38BK226  focuses  on  two 
samples,  the  total  site  assemblage  and  data 
from  a  major  excavation  block,  a  subset  of 
the  total  assemblage.  The  total  assemblage 
includes  artifacts  recovered  during  the  test¬ 
ing  phase,  from  the  64  half  meter  units,  as 
well  as  materials  from  the  larger  two  meter 
units  dug  during  both  phases.  The  block 
assemblage  refers  to  a  group  of  24  con¬ 
tiguous  excavation  units,  EU's  3  through  26, 
excavated  in  arbitrary  5  cm  levels.  It  was 
believed  that  this  sample  possessed  enough 
horizontal  continuity  and  vertical  control  to 
justify  combining  materials  by  level. 


Orthoquartzite  Debitage  at  38BK226 


A  total  of  37,211  orthoquartzite  flakes 
were  recovered  at  38BK226.  Of  this  total, 
26,472  flakes,  or  71  percent  of  the  total 
orthoquartzite  debitage  assemblage  re¬ 
covered  at  the  site  came  from  the  block 
unit.  The  incidence  of  each  reduction  stage, 
over  the  total  assemblage  and  within  the 
block  assemblage  is  presented  in  Table  24. 


In  both  instances,  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary  decortication  flakes  account  for 
approximately  five  percent  of  all  debitage. 
As  noted  previously,  this  amount  of  cortical 
debitage  seems  quite  low,  particularly  with 
a  source  nearby.  Usually  debitage  from 
quarry/workshop  sites  (Table  8)  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  high  percentage  of  decortica¬ 
tion  flakes.  In  the  Missouri  Ozarks,  for 
example,  where  chert  occurs  as  stream 
cobbles  or  tabular  outcrops  debitage  from 
eight  rockshelter  assemblages  (Noviek  and 
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Cantlev  1  97  7;  Phomko  1977)  included  corti¬ 
cal  flakes  ranging  from  five  (N=2)  to  21 
percent,  and  has  been  interpreted  as  repre¬ 
senting  cobble  industries.  At  Cal  Smoak 
Anderson,  Lee  and  Parler  (1979:  42)  noted 
that: 

All  of  the  chert  appears  to  have 
originated  at  the  Allendale  Quarry 
(38AL14)  on  the  lower  Savannah  River 
about  40  miles  away. 

At  Cal  Smoak  the  incidence  of  cortical 
flakes  ranged  from  19.4  percent  in  the 
highest  level  of  the  site  to  under  ten  per¬ 
cent  in  the  lower  levels,  with  the  assem¬ 
blage  as  a  whole  averaging  13.5  percent. 
Suggested  explanations  (Anderson,  Lee,  and 
Parler  1979:48-50)  for  the  temporal  increase 
in  cortical  flakes,  made  of  a  raw  material 
obtained  40  miles  away,  included  changes  in 
site  use  and  group  mobility  patterns,  greater 
tolerated  waste  during  procurement,  and  an 
impoverishment  of  the  quarry  necessitating 
increased  collection  of  cortical  material. 
The  incidence  of  cortical  material  at 
38RK226  appears  low  by  comparison  to 
these  other  sites. 

As  noted  previously,  the  inclusion  of 
all  noncortical  flakes  and  flake  fragments 
(exclusive  of  FBR's  and  chunks)  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  flake  category  appears  to  have  reduced 
relative  percentages  of  the  other  flake 
classes.  This  is  borne  out  by  examining  the 
distribution  of  complete  orthoquartzite 
flakes  analyzed  using  the  special  analysis 


procedures  (Figure  71).  A  striking  contrast 
is  noted  between  these  averages  and  the 
flake  class  averages  for  the  total  38BK226 
assemblage  which  are  similar  to  the  block 
assemblage  percentages.  Complete  pri¬ 
mary,  secondary,  and  biface  thinning  flake 
classes  double;  the  chunk  flake  class  more 
than  triples;  and  the  interior  flake  class 
reduces  to  one  quarter  of  the  percentage  for 
the  block  assemblage. 

Average  size  for  the  reduction  classes 
presents  one  unexpected  yet  interesting 
aspect.  The  average  size  for  all  orthoquart¬ 
zite  flakes  from  the  terrace,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  flakes  from  the  flotation 
samples,  was  found  to  be  3.53  cm2  (Table 
17).  However,  at  38BK226  the  average  sizes 
for  all  flake  classes  were  lower  than  this 
figure:  primary  x  =  2.50cm^;  secondary 

x  =  2.69  cm^;  interior  x  =  3.15  cm^;  biface 
thinning  x  =  1.75  cm^;  and  chunks  x  = 
2.14  cm^.  [t  was  anticipated  that  decorti¬ 
cation  flakes  would  exhibit  the  largest  aver¬ 
age  sizes,  however,  interior  flakes  are 
clearly  the  largest  flakes  in  the  assemblage. 
This  would  suggest  that  comparatively  little 
initial  reduction  occurred  on  the  site,  with 
much  of  it  (possibly)  occurring  elsewhere. 
This  site,  as  noted  in  the  beginning  of  this 
section,  is  farthest  from  Lake  Mattassee, 
the  probable  source/outcrop  area  where 
much  of  the  quality  testing  and  initial  re¬ 
duction  of  the  local  orthoquartzites  t  may 
have  been  done. 

Average  weights  for  orthoquartzite 
reduction  flake  classes  in  the  38BK226 
assemblage  are  similar  to  the  average 
weights  observed  over  the  entire  Mattassee 
Lake  assemblage  (Table  18).  Average  flake 
weights  at  38BK226,  by  category,  are:  pri¬ 
mary  x  =  5.56  gm;  secondary  x  =  3.87  gm; 
interior  x  =  1.12  gm;  biface  thinning 
x  =  0.45  gm;  and  chunks  x  =  2.85  gm. 

A  Model  of  Orthoquartzite 
Reduction  Strategies  Along 
Mattassee  Lake 

Based  on  the  observed  percentages  of 
reduction  stages  in  combination  with  aver¬ 
age  flake  size  and  weight  measurements, 
the  following  reduction  strategy  for  locally 
occurring  orthoquartzite  at  38BK226  is  pre¬ 
sented  (Figure  72).  Exposed  outcrops  are 
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FIGURE  71 

RELATIVE  PERCENTAGES,  BY  LEVEL,  AND  REDUCTION  STAGE 
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FIGURE  72 

ORTHOQUARTZITE  REDUCTION  STRATEGIES 

ALONG  THE  LOWE^  SANTEE  RIVER 


4 

examined.  then  flakes  are  knocked  off  to 
(’heck  internal  quality.  Cobbles  are  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  Based  on  experimental 
"eduction  of  orthoquartzite  (Table  16),  and 
using  our  flake  classification  large  primary 
and  secondary  flakes,  small  interior  flakes, 
ind  chunks  would  be  produced  during  this 
initial  step.  Removing  a  large  piece  of 
some  from  an  outcrop  would  result  in  a 
similar  debit  age  assemblage,  however  more 
munKs  would  be  anticipated.  If  cobbies 
w*>pe  selected,  however,  rhev  pmoabiv  were 
■iij  weathered  *ha?  much  of  'he  cortex  was 
-emoved  before  they  were  transported.  A' 
'has  stage,  small  coboles  couid  then  be  re¬ 
duced  *o  bifaces  or  preforms.  Large  coooles 
and  biec.-.s  quarried  from  outcroos  w-.u:d 


MATTASSEE  LAKE  EXCAVATIONS 

5  Ar'T’v  Jo'CS  :* 

C-jooer  a'vei  ^ecVve'Sion  Cara-  ^cnec: 

then  be  transported  to  workshop  areas  that, 
along  the  ridge,  are  associated  with  habita¬ 
tion  sites.  Splitting  results  in  the  interior 
flake  as  the  principal  debitage  class.  Based 
on  the  tool  analysis,  it  is  apparent  that 
although  biface/preforms  dominate,  some 
cores  are  present  (N  =  3Q  in  the  38BK226 
block  assemblage).  Consequently,  after 
splitting  both  cores  and  bit' ace/preforms 
were  produced. 

Cor*-  r-‘  luc’ion  ’or *  rued  with  f’.nxe 
r*’mov.'ii.  m  nv  "s*  ip.1-  s  performs  were 
nut  prepared.  This  m  »v  b*>  related  to  tne 
rough  texture  *  f  ' ::>■  •  r'hoquartzi’e,  com¬ 
pared  ‘i  suen  materials  as  chert  and  rhvo- 
i  ":m  *h(‘Se  :  iv-s,  selections  were 
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TOOL  CLASSES  WITHIN  SITE  38BK229  BLOCK 
AT  MATTASSEE  LAKE 
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1 
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3 
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18 

2 

4 
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2 
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1 
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- 
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- 
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3 

1 

- 

- 
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3 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 
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DEDUCT  I  ON  STAGE  BY  LEVEL,  SITE  38BK229  BLOCK 
MATTASSEE  lake 
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Stone  Tools  at  38BK229 


Three  hundred  and  thirty  tools,  repre¬ 
senting  30.4  percent  of  all  the  tools  re¬ 
covered  during  the  1979  excavations,  were 
recovered  at  38BK229  (Table  37).  Projectile 
points  are  the  dominant  tool  class  (38.5 
percent)  followed  closely  by  bifaces  com¬ 
prising  31.8  percent  of  the  tool  assemblage. 
The  projectile  point  to  biface  ratio  is  1:1.2, 
over  twice  the  figure  observed  at  38BK226 
(1:0.46).  Other  tool  classes  recovered  on 
the  site,  in  order  of  frequency,  are  unifaces, 
utilized  flakes,  cores,  flake  blanks  and 
spokeshaves.  Spokeshaves  or  notches  were 
found  only  at  this  site. 

All  of  the  tool  classes  at  38BK229  are 
dominated  by  orthoquartzite  (Table  38).  In 
fact  this  is  the  only  material  used  in  the 
unifacial  tools  and  flake  blanks  recovered  at 
the  site.  Projectile  points  and  bifaces 
exhibit  comparable  raw  material  diversity, 
being  manufactured  of  local  orthoquartzite 
and  four  extralocal  materials.  Interior 
Coastal  Plain  material,  represented  by 
Allendale  chert  occurs  in  both  the  point  and 
biface  classes.  Locally  available  white  and 
blue  cherts,  occur  within  the  point  and 
biface  classes,  respectively.  Rhyolite  from 
the  Fall  Line  or  Piedmont  is  present  in  both 
the  point  and  biface  classes.  One  biface  is 
made  of  a  material  of  uncertain  origin.  The 
only  other  non-orthoquartzite  tools  in  the 
assemblage  are  two  white  quartz  cores,  that 
probably  represent  local  cobble  reduction. 
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Breakage  patterns  over  tool  classes 
within  the  assemblage  are  given  in  Table  39. 
About  one-third  (33.9  percent)  of  all  the 
tools  recovered  at  the  site  are  broken. 
Breakage  ratios  (Table  39)  show  that  flake 
blanks  and  spokeshaves  are  least  likely  to  be 
broken.  Since  flake  blanks  are  merely  large 
flakes  from  which  tools  could  be  manu¬ 
factured  such  a  pattern  might  be  expected. 
Spokeshaves  could  be  discarded  when  edge 
loss  or  dulling  occurred  and  simply  replaced 
by  a  new  flake.  Utilized  flakes  and  unifaces 
have  breakage  ratios  approaching  one  and 
the  chances  of  finding  a  complete  or  broken 
tool  in  either  of  these  In  summary,  the 
debitage  and  tool  assemblage  at  38BK229 
may  be  interpreted  as  representing  varying 
degrees  of  site  utilization  throughout  pre¬ 
history.  Quality  and  quantity  of  the  imme¬ 
diately  available  orthoquartzite  probably 
varied,  to  some  extent,  over  time.  How¬ 
ever,  the  quantities  and  types  of  both  debit- 
age  and  tools  support  the  general  argument 
of  on-site  orthoquartzite  reduction  strat¬ 
egies  (Figure  71)  proposed  earlier.  The 
diversity  of  lithic  material  types  lends  cre¬ 
dence  to  the  argument  that  mobile  to  semi- 
mobile  groups  are  responsible  for  the  site 
contents  found  at  38BK226. 
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Basically,  this  site  is  seen  as  a  "tooling 
up"  station  on  a  local  geographical  scale. 
Groups  replenished  their  tool  kits  and  con¬ 
ducted  other  maintenance  chores  necessarv 
for  the  survival  of  the  group.  Once  these 
tasks  had  been  performed  the  inhabitants 
moved  on  in  their  normal  course  of  seasonal 
movement. 


facture  and  use  appear  to  have  had  greater 
importance  in  the  tool  kit  than  during  later 
periods.  have  a  similarly  high  incidence. 
The  most  common  exotics  at  38BK229  (58.8 
percent  of  the  total  exotic  assemblage)  are 
materials  of  probable  local  origin  including 
white,  tan,  and  blue  cherts,  and  .juart/ite. 
Interior  Coastal  Plain  Allendale  and 
Manchester  cherts  account  for  17.0  percent 
of  all  exotics,  while  rhvolites  and  welded 
tuff,  materials  of  probable  Kail  Line  Pied 
mont  origin,  represent  omv  5.8  percent  . .f 
t he  exot  ic  deb;  t  ag»*. 

An  Intrasite  Analysis  .4  >n- 
58BK229  l.ithic  AsserrM  ig- 

Introduct  :on 

The  majuri*1,  of  cu.'  mi  materials  re¬ 
covered  during  ’he  Mat'as.see  Lake  excava¬ 
tions  were  found  at  I8BK  228,  with  less  at 
58BK229  and  the  least  it  1HBK  248.  There¬ 
fore  the  following  discussion  wo!  focus  on 
presentation  of  data.  1  he  arguments  pre¬ 
sented  on  site  use  will  rema.n  ’he  same  as 
discussed  previous.  , . 

Orthoquar’/it-  Itehitage  at  1KBK229 

A  total  of  23,20')  piec.-s  >f  or’.hnquart 
zite  debit  age  were  recovered  from  'nr  1  474 
excavation  units  at  38HK224.  I' he  dis’ribu 
tion  of  the  reduction  stages  over  ’he 
assemblage  (Table  58)  is  similar  ’•  •  ’be  oh' 
ferns  observed  at  the  ..trier  ’wo  m’.-s, 
although  'he  proportional  nc.deree  •  .f 
chunks  is  somewhat  higher  ar’d  *  r.a*  for 
thinning  flakes  somewhat  lower. 


Kxotic  Bebitage  at  38BK229 

Kxotic  debitage  distributions  (Table 
15)  have  some  similarity  to  those  for 
58BK228  (Figure  74).  More  blue  chert  and 
chalky  chert  debitage,  however,  was  re¬ 
covered  fmm  58BK229  than  at  either  of  the 
other  two  sites.  Quartzite  and  argillite, 
.i  of  uncert  ain  nut  possiblv  local  origin, 
cases  is  about  fif'y-fiftv.  The  compara- 
•ivei,  nigh  breakage  ratios  for  these  more 
formal  t  ,oi  ’at-gories  may  be  related  to 
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38BK229  is  slightly  greater  ’tan  number 
of  bases  (N  =  37)  (Tabic  57),  i  pa'  '-m  some 
what  different  than  ibserved  r  58BK  228 
where  a  greater  incidence  ■>?  ’ip-,  ,.md. 

This  in  turn  suggests  sorm-wa*  diff •■r-f 
site-use  patterns,  with  compara’ .  .e.-,  f-w-- 
activities  such  as  hun»  ir.g  bi.’-her-ing,  pry 
ing,  producing  tips  occurring  a*  58BK  22'4,  or 
perhaps  a  reliance  ipon  Tul’i  functional 
bifaces.  While  projectile  pern's  jn.piestior 
ably  served  as  mu.t  i-funct  lonai  tools  at 
38BK229.  the  extent  of  these  activities  un - 
doubtedlv  varied  from  site  -u’e. 
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TABLE  34 


PROJECTILE  POINT  BREAKAGE  PATTERNS,  BY  LEVEL  , 
IN  THE  38BK226  BLOCK,  MATTASSEE  LAKE 
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TABLE  35 


BIFACE  BREAKAGE  PATTERNS,  BY  LEVEL, 
IN  THE  38BK226  BLOCK,  MATTASSEE  LAKE 
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flake  tend  to  support  transport  onto  the 
site.  However,  a  third  of  the  white  quartz 
debitage  assemblage  are  decortication 
flakes,  suggesting  the  reduction  of  local 
cobbles.  In  all  probability  both  activities 
were  occurring. 

Extralocal  chert  tool  and  debit- 
age  distribution  in  the  38BK226  block  unit 
levels  is  similar  to  the  distributions 
observed  for  the  local  cherts.  Allendale 
chert  (Table  31)  has  an  average  bifacial  tool 
to  debitage  ratio  of  1:44.5  over  five  levels 
where  tools  were  recovered.  Unfortunately 
no  tools  were  recovered  in  the  deep  level 
(50  to  55  cm),  where  the  debitage  curve 
peaked  (Figures  71,74).  Since  this  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  an  early  level,  where  group 
mobility  is  assumed  to  be  high  and  tools 
were  extensively  curated,  their  absence  is 
not  unanticipated.  Only  two  Manchester 
chert  tools  were  recovered  within  the  block, 
one  small  Mississippian  triangular  (Group  l, 
level  0  to  5  cm)  and  one  Morrow  Mountain 
(Group  19,  level  20  to  25  cm).  Debitage 
counts  for  this  material  were  low  in  the 
levels,  ranging  from  1  (0  to  5  cm)  to  6  (20  to 
25  cm).  The  absence  of  Allendale  and 
Manchester  chert  cores  or  core  fragments, 
coupled  with  the  low  debitage  counts,  sup¬ 
ports  the  high  mobility,  curated  tool  inter¬ 
pretation. 

Fall  Line/Piedmont  lithics  have  a 
broader  distribution  over  the  block  unit 
levels  than  any  other  exotic  raw  material. 
Flow  banded  rhyolite  tools  (Table  32)  were 
found  in  levels  5  to  10  cm  through  25  to  30 
cm,  as  well  as  one  of  the  lowest  levels  45  to 
50  cm.  However,  the  debitage  peak  is  in  the 
lowest  level.  Prophyritic  rhyolite  tools 
(Table  32)  have  a  similar  distribution  in  the 
levels  above  and  including  30  to  35  cm.  The 
incidence  of  debitage  and  subsequent  biface 
to  debitage  ratios  are  lower  for  porphyritic 
rhyolite  than  for  flow  banded  rhyolite,  and 
there  is  no  peak  for  this  material  in  the 
lower  horizons. 


The  38BK226  Lithic  Assemblage: 
A  Summary 


Materials  recovered  from  site 
38BK226  exhibit  more  diversity  and  sheer 
quantity  than  assemblages  from  either  of 
the  other  two  sites  along  Mattassee  Lake. 


'ABLE  33 

PROJECTILE  POINTS  AT  MATTASSEE  LAKE :  GROUP  IDENTIFICATION 
AND  ESTIMATED  AGE,  3Y  SITE 


3 roup  ?erioq  388x226  38BK229  388X2*6 
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13  -  2 

14  *  21- 

15  2  2  1 

16  Late  Archaic/ 

Middle  Archaic 

17 

18 

19  Middle  Archaic 


3 

3  2 

3 

3 


20  Early  Archaic  3  3 


Examination  of  projectile  point  distributions 
(Table  33)  reveals  a  stratigraphic  sequence 
beginning  with  small  Mississippian  trian- 
gulars,  a  variety  of  Woodland  types,  Late 
Archaic  Savannah  River  types,  Middle 
Archaic  Morrow  Mountains,  and  Early 
Archaic  Palmers.  This  represents  the 
longest  as  well  as  best  developed  cultural 
sequence  of  all  three  sites. 

Projectile  point  breakage  patterns 
(Table  34)  have  similar  distributions  through 
time  with  the  exception  of  the  lowest  hori¬ 
zons  which  had  representative  decreases. 
This  suggests  that  point  manufacture  and 
use  took  place  on  the  site  throughout  time. 
However,  biface  distributions  (Table  35) 
illustrate  a  different  pattern.  Breakage 
types  increase  in  number  and  occurrence 
with  increasing  time  depth  until  all  quanti¬ 
ties  decrease  in  the  lowest  horizons.  Tool 
quantities  and  breaks  are  highest  in  the 
middle  horizons,  which  correspond  (roughly) 
to  the  Late  Archaic  through  Early  Woodland 
periods.  During  these  periods  biface  manu- 
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The  relative  distributions  of  tool  White  chert  is  a  distant  second  in 

classes  in  the  block  levels  are  illustrated  in  incidence  of  site  tools  when  compared  with 
Figure  74  and  Table  29.  The  greatest  tool  the  local  orthoquartzite.  Biface  to  debitage 

class  diversity  is  found  in  the  middle  levels,  ratios  of  white  chert  are  much  higher  than 

corresponding  (roughly)  to  the  Late  Archaic-  those  on  orthoquartzite  (Table  30).  Tools  of 

Early  Woodland  period.  As  anticipated,  white  chert  are  found  only  in  four  levels  and 

large  flake  blanks  are  not  present  in  the  nearly  64  percent  of  the  debitage  of  this 

upper  levels,  and  are  most  common  in  lower  material  was  recovered  from  these  levels, 

horizons.  However,  core  distributions  are  Cores  of  white  chert  found  at  the  site  lend 

rather  unexpected.  Cores  were  anticipated  support  to  the  inference  that  tools  were 

in  the  upper  levels  where  projectile  point  manufactured,  used,  and  discarded  at  the 

manufacture  was  centered  on  small  flakes.  site,  as  well  as  transported  to  other  areas. 

Fewer  cores  were  expected  in  lower  hori-  Additional  white  chert  tools  may  have  been 

zons  since  a  biface  technology  dominates  carried  onto  the  site.  Only  four  artifacts  of 

early  horizons.  The  high  incidence  of  uni-  the  local  tan  chert  were  recovered  within 

faces  and  the  comparatively  low  incidence  the  block  excavation,  one  each  in  levels 

of  bifaces  during  early  periods  may  repre-  ending  at  15,20,25  and  35  centimeters.  With 

sent  a  pattern  of  high  mobility  accompanied  the  exception  of  level  35  to  40  cm  these 

by  curate  behavior.  Tools  such  as  multipur-  four  levels  also  had  the  highest  incidence  of 

pose  bifaces  and  projectile  points,  may  have  debitage  of  this  material, 

been  extensively  curated,  while  compara¬ 
tively  more  expedient  unifacial  tools  may  White  quartz,  a  material  that  could  be 

have  been  discarded  at  the  sites.  An  un-  obtained  locally  in  cobble  form  or  trans¬ 
usual  tool  in  the  assemblage  is  a  thick,  ported  from  most  places  in  the  state, 

orthoquartzite  biface  with  a  faceted  tip.  exhibits  very  low  biface  to  flake  ratios 

While  it  may  have  been  intended  to  serve  in  (Table  31).  While  low,  the  tools  occur  in  the 

prying  or  drilling  functions  it  does  not  show  dominant  debitage  levels.  The  tool  types, 

evidence  of  use  or  wear.  three  points,  two  bifaces,  and  one  utilized 


TABLE  29 

INCIDENCE  OF  ALL  MAJOR  TOOL  CATEGORIES, 

8Y  LEVEL,  IN  THE  38BK226  EXCAVATION  BLOCK,  MATTASSEE  LAKE 
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for  other  materials,  they  would  drop 
similarly.  However,  orthoquartzite  biface 
to  debitage  ratio  at  38BK226  is  lower  than 
the  ridge  average. 

'ABLE  26 

BREAKAGE  RATIOS  OVER  '00L  CATEGORIES 
AT  388K226 
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Stone  Tools  at 

38BK226: 

The  Block  Unit  Assemblage 

The  excavation  block  at  38BK226 
offered  the  opportunity  to  examine  tool  use 
over  time  along  this  portion  of  the  terrace. 
The  distribution  of  all  tools  by  level  within 
the  block  is  a  battleship  curve  (Figure  74) 
similar  to  that  for  all  orthoquartzite  debit- 
age  (Figure  71).  As  noted  earlier  the  num¬ 
ber  of  excavated  units  decreases  with  depth, 
however  the  decline  in  the  tool  curve  at  15 
to  20  cm  is  above  the  30  to  35  cm  level 
where  the  number  of  excavated  units  within 
the  block  begins  to  decrease. 

The  distribution  of  tools,  by  lithic 
material  in  the  38BK226  block  levels  (i.e., 
through  time)  is  shown  in  Figure  74.  Com¬ 
parison  of  the  tool  and  debitage  distribu¬ 
tions  (Figure  71)  reveals  patterned  differ¬ 
ences.  The  incidence  of  orthoquartzite 
flakes  remains  fairly  constant  throughout  all 


of  the  levels,  with  the  exception  of  level  50 
to  55  cm.  However  the  tool  distributions 
vary  considerably,  and  peak  in  the  levels 
from  35  to  45  cm,  and  50  to  55  cm. 
Although  the  graphs  illustrate  relative 
changes  well,  the  figures  in  Table  27  facili¬ 
tate  comparisons.  Biface  tool  to  debitage 
ratios  are  lowest  in  the  first  three  levels, 
where  small  Mississippian/ Woodland  trian¬ 
gular  points  are  common  (Table  27).  Since 
these  points  could  be  made  easily  from 
small  flakes,  the  frequency  of  flakes  may 
also  be  lower.  It  is  possible  that  in  earlier 
times  bifaces  were  a  fundamental  part  of 
tool  kits,  serving  as  multifunctional  tools. 
During  later  periods  tools  may  have  been 
more  specialized  and  group  mobility  may 
have  been  reduced  consequently  the  need 
for  bifaces  may  also  have  diminished.  Sup¬ 
port  for  the  proposition  of  increased  tool 
diversity  through  time  may  be  seen  in  the 
biface  to  projectile  point  ratios  in  the 
38BK226  block  levels  (Table  28).  Here  the 
upper  levels  are  represented  by  high  point  to 
biface  ratios,  with  the  exception  of  the  15 
to  20  cm  level.  While  the  tool  diversity  at 
these  sites  seems  too  low  to  argue  for 
sedentary  occupations,  the  issue  that  the 
need  for  multifunctional  bifaces  decreased 
during  later  time  periods  as  tool  specializa¬ 
tion  increased  has  been  supported. 

TABLE  28 

BIFACE  TO  PROJECTILE  POINT  RATIOS 
IN  THE  38BK226  BLOCK  UNIT  ASSEMBLAGE 

Base  of  Level 
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FIGURE  74 

RELATIVE  PERCENTAGES  OF  CHIPPED  STONE  TOOLS 

RAW  MATERIAL  AND  LEVEL,  IN  THE  38BK226  BLOCK 

MATTASSEE  LAKE  EXCAVATIONS 


FIGURE  73 

RELATIVE  PERCENTAGES  OF 
DOMINANT  EXOTIC  DEBITAGE 

BY  LEVEL,  IN  THE  38BK226  BLOCK 
MATTASSEE  LAKE  EXCAVATIONS 
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the  course  of  seasonal  rounds.  In  overall 
incidence  white  fossiliferous  chert,  originat¬ 
ing  within  five  miles  of  the  site,  is  the  most 
abundant  material  next  to  the  orthoquart¬ 
zite.  Flow  banded  rhyolite,  a  Fall  Line/ 
Piedmont  material,  is  the  second  most  com¬ 
mon  material,  followed  by  Allendale  chert 
which  is  also  an  extralocal  material,  coming 
from  almost  100  miles  to  the  west. 

Stone  Tools  at  38BK226: 

The  Site  Assemblage 

A  total  of  577  tools  were  recovered 
from  excavations  at  38BK226.  These  are 
summarized  by  tool  type  and  raw  material 
in  Table  25.  Over  the  entire  site,  hafted 
bifaces/projectile  points  (N=312)  dominate 
the  assemblage  (54.1  percent);  measure¬ 
ments  for  all  tools  are  detailed  in  the 
Appendix.  Bifaces  (N=146)  constitute  the 
next  largest  category,  at  25.3  percent.  The 
percentage  of  projectile  points  at  this  site  is 
ten  percent  higher  than  observed  over  the 
entire,  three  site  assemblage  consequently 
all  other  tool  categories  are  lower  than 
those  for  the  combined  assemblage.  No 
spokeshaves  or  notches,  a  tool  form  re¬ 
covered  at  38BK229  were  present  at  either 
38BK226  or  38BK246. 


As  expected,  local  orthoquartzite 
(Table  25)  is  the  dominant  lithic  raw  mate¬ 
rial  used  for  tools;  however,  it  is  three 
percent  lower  than  the  incidence  observed 
over  the  combined  ridge  assemblage.  This 
indicates  that  the  proportion  of  tools  made 


from  exotic  materials  is  higher  than  average 
at  38BK226.  Sixteen  artifacts  of  Allendale 
chert  account  for  the  highest  incidence  of 
an  extralocal  raw  material,  comprising  2.8 
percent  of  the  total  tool  assemblage  at  the 
site.  Several  of  the  tools  of  Allendale  chert 
are  well  made  unifaces,  one  of  which  is  so 
thick  (28.0  mm,  Figure  65e)  that  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  it  was  transported  so  far  from 
its  area  of  origin.  Local  white  chert  (N=13 
tools,  2.3  percent)  ranks  third,  followed  by 
equal  percentages  of  (N=9  tools,  1.6  per¬ 
cent)  flow  banded  and  porphyritic  rhyolite. 
Quartz,  materials  of  uncertain  origin,  tan 
chert,  and  Manchester  chert  account  for 
comparatively  minor  fractions  of  the  tool 
assemblage  from  the  site  (Table  25). 

Breakage  patterns  for  all  tool  groups 
at  38BK226  are  presented  in  Table  26.  Over 
one  quarter  of  the  tools  recovered  from 
38BK226  were  intact,  with  about  70  percent 
of  these  projectile  points/hafted  bifaces. 
Within  tool  class  breakage  is  nearly  equal 
for  points  and  cores,  where  80  percent  of 
these  classes  are  broken.  These  are 
followed  by  unifaces  with  a  high  rate  of 
over  75  percent,  about  70  percent  for  bi¬ 
faces,  and  40  percent  for  utilized  flakes  and 
flake  blanks.  Breakage  ratios  (Table  26)  are 
another  way  of  expressing  these  relation¬ 
ships.  The  high  breakage  rate  of  projectile 
points,  cores,  and  unifaces  suggests  that 
these  tools,  followed  by  bifaces,  were  most 
intensively  used  at  the  site.  Utilized  flakes, 
which  have  a  low  breakage  rate,  are 
expedient  tools  that  could  be  simply  dis¬ 
carded  at  will  (e.g.,  upon  edge  dulling)  and 
readily  replaced.  Flake  blanks,  which  are 
large  flakes  that  were  probably  used  for  tool 
manufacture,  also  have  a  low  breakage  rate 
that  may  be  attributed  to  the  same  reason. 

Biface  to  debitage  ratios  for  lithic 
materials  are  illustrated  in  Table  27.  Sur¬ 
prisingly,  white  chert  and  flow  banded  rhyo¬ 
lite  have  the  highest  ratios,  even  greater 
than  those  for  the  ridge  as  a  whole.  If  flow 
banded  rhyolite  flakes  smaller  than  15  milli¬ 
meters  are  dropped  from  the  debitage 
count,  the  ratio  lowers  to  1:42.37.  Since 
99.69  percent  of  these  flakes  are  interior 
(39  percent)  and  thinning  (60  percent) 
flakes,  it  seems  likely  that  tools  of  this 
material  were  used  rather  than  manufac¬ 
tured  at  the  site.  If  ratios  were  calculated 
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flakes.  A  cursory  examination  of  all  the 
orthoquartzite  debitage  from  the  block 
(Figure  71)  suggests  that  over  all  periods 
reduction  strategies  involved  very  little,  if 
any,  cobble  reduction.  The  incidence  of 
cortical  material  increases  over  time,  a 
pattern  similar  to  that  noted  at  the  Cal 
Smoak  site.  Even  the  greatest  incidence  of 
cortical  material  observed,  however,  does 
not  begin  to  compare  with  normal  output 
from  a  cobble  reduction  industry  (Novick 
and  Cantley  1977;  Chomko  1978).  Interior 
flakes  dominate  the  assemblage  over  all 
periods,  suggesting  that  reduction  was  a 
major  concern,  while  trimming  and  use 
activities  (reflected,  in  part,  in  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  FBR's)  were  slightly  less  important 
during  earlier  times.  The  later  time  hori¬ 
zons  are  the  inverse  of  the  earlier  horizons 
with  increased  cortical  flakes  and  decreased 
interior  flakes.  Thinning  flakes  (FBR's) 
increase,  suggesting  that  increased  final 
stage  reduction  occurred. 

Relative  percentages  of  whole  flakes 
(Figure  71)  may  be  interpreted  as  represent¬ 
ing  a  different  reduction  strategy.  Using 
only  whole  flakes,  the  incidence  of  cortical 
flakes  and  chunks  is  much  higher  than  when 
all  of  the  flakes  recovered  from  the  block 
(whole  and  broken)  are  used.  The  compar¬ 
atively  high  incidence  of  cortex  may  suggest 
that  cobbles  or  chunks,  having  had  some 
cortex  removed,  were  brought  onto  the  site 
and  worked.  Throughout  time  reduction 
appears  to  have  been  a  problem  since  so 
many  chunky  byproducts  are  produced  (25  to 
48.9  percent  of  all  intact  debitage  in  the 
levels).  Of  particular  interest  is  a  decrease 
in  the  incidence  of  interior  flakes  compared 
with  an  increase  in  thinning  flakes  over 
time,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  levels. 
In  the  lowest  levels,  which  roughly  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  Early  Archaic,  initial  cortical 
reduction  was  minor.  Interior  flake  reduc¬ 
tion  took  place;  however,  emphasis  was  on 
thinning  processes.  This  seems  to  fluctuate 
as  initial  reduction  decreased  during  later 
periods  (Levels  8  and  9;  corresponding 
roughly  to  the  Early  and  Early/Middle 
Archaic)  while  thinning  flake  production 
increased.  Levels  6  and  7  (Middle  Archaic) 
represent  a  change  where  chunks  drop  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  their  lowest  point,  so  perhaps 
there  was  higher  quality  material  available 
during  this  time,  or  reduction  strategies 


were  better  suited  to  this  orthoquartzite. 
Cortical  flakes  were  also  higher  on  this 
horizon.  From  this  level  on,  percentages  of 
thinning  flakes  decrease  while  chunks 
increase,  and  the  incidence  of  cortical  and 
interior  flakes  fluctuate.  This  suggests  that 
the  quality  of  material  may  have  been  re¬ 
duced,  resulting  in  greater  quantities  of 
chunks.  It  is  possible  that  orthoquartzite  of 
higher  quality  was  exhausted,  leaving  only 
lesser  quality  material  to  exploit  resulting 
in  blocky,  chunk  by-products  during  reduc¬ 
tion  and  manufacture. 

This  pattern  may  also  be  related  to 
later  period  reduction  strategies,  where  only 
small  flakes  were  needed  for  the  production 
of  triangular  or  small,  stemmed  projectile 
points. 

Whichever  sample  is  used,  the  flake 
counts  discussed  above  still  support  the 
model  of  local  reduction  proposed  earlier 
(Figure  72).  Over  both  samples  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  cortical  flakes  is  low,  although  it  is 
higher  (Figure  71)  when  only  whole  flakes 
are  examined.  The  total  incidence  of  flakes 
increases  over  time,  to  a  peak  in  Level  4 
(15-20  cm)  and  then  decreases  to  a  minimum 
in  the  lowest  level  (Figure  71).  However,  as 
noted  earlier,  this  decreasing  distribution 
parallels  the  excavation  unit  distribution. 

Exotic  Debitage  at  38BK226 

All  but  one  of  the  23  kinds  of  exotic 
materials  identified  in  the  Mattassee  Lake 
assemblage  were  recovered  in  excavation 
units  at  38BK226.  Although  most  lithic 
types  occur  at  38BK226,  only  those  mate¬ 
rials  whose  sources  are  known  with  some 
degree  of  confidence  (Chapter  6)  and  are 
present  in  quantity  have  been  examined  in 
detail.  Distributions  of  the  principal  exotics 
are  compared  with  the  local  orthoquartzite 
in  Figure  73.  The  general  distributional 
trend  for  all  extralocal  debitage  is  a  peak  in 
the  lowest  levels,  representative  of  Archaic 
periods,  and  a  gradual  decrease  over  ‘’me. 
High  percentages  of  exotic  or  extralocal 
material  evident  on  early  time  horizons  was 
anticipated  (e.g.,  Goodyear  1979;  Judge 
1973).  This  effervescence  is  interpreted  as 
representing  mobile  groups  of  people  to 
whom  exotics  were  not  uncommon  because 
such  materials  were  acquired  readily  during 


made  for  manufacture  of  uniface  and  ex¬ 
pedient  tools.  During  later  prehistoric 
periods,  small  triangular  points  could  be 
manufactured  easily  from  flakes,  as  demon¬ 
strated  during  the  knapping  experiments 
(Figure  66).  Probably  all  of  the  manufac¬ 
tured  tools  would  have  been  used,  resulting 
in  wear,  resharpening,  and  breakage. 
Broken  tools  could  be  recycled  or  discarded. 

Returning  to  the  level  of  manufacture 
where  large  pieces  are  split,  preliminary 
biface/preform  shaping  would  proceed  with 
removal  of  most  cortex.  Much  of  this 
debitage  would  be  classified  as  interior, 
with  secondary  and  chunk  classes  present. 
At  this  point,  the  preliminary  shaped 
biface/preforms  would  follow  one  of  four 
routes,  transportation  away  from  the  site, 
breakage  during  manufacture,  use,  or  con¬ 
tinued  reduction.  Manufacture  breakage 
would  be  examined  and  a  decision  would  be 
made  as  to  whether  to  discard  all  pieces  or 
to  recycle  one  or  more  fragments.  Pre¬ 
forms  in  use  would  produce  debitage  and 
might  break.  At  this  stage,  the  recycled 
broken  fragr.ent  would  follow  the  same 
route  as  continued  biface/preform  reduc¬ 
tion.  Interior  and  thinning  flakes  enter  the 
system  as  by-products  of  reduction  pro¬ 
cesses.  This  refined  level  of  production  re¬ 
sults  in  more  manufacturing  breakage,  pro¬ 
jectile  points,  and  biface/preforms.  Broken 
fragments  follow  a  path  similar  to  that 
noted  above.  They  may  be  discarded  or 
recycled.  Recycled  biface  fragments  could 
be  reworked  into  smaller  bifaces  or  projec¬ 
tile  points,  in  which  case  the  entire  process 
is  repeated.  Some  broken  fragments  may  be 
fashioned  into  a  uniface  tool. 

Bifaces  and  projectile  points  follow 
three  routes;  transportation  away  from  the 
site,  manufacture  breakage,  and  use. 
Breakage  of  these  tools  again  would  involve 
discard  and  recycling  decisions.  Tools  that 
were  used  at  the  site  have  the  most  vari¬ 
ability  with  respect  to  archeological  evi¬ 
dence.  Initial  by-products  of  use  are  debit- 
age,  mainly  thinning  and  interior  flakes, 
produced  during  wear  and  resharpening 
activities.  These  flakes  may  be  examined 
and  some  selected  with  an  eye  towards 
uniface  or  small  projectile  point  manufac¬ 
ture.  In  fact  any  time  debitage  is  produced 
in  the  system,  there  is  the  possibility  that  it 


will  be  selected  for  tool  manufacture  or 
expedient  tool  use.  For  example,  Gould  et 
al.  (1971:163)  note  that  Aborigines  occa¬ 
sionally  used  natural  flakes  for  tools.  Brose 
(1975:  93),  in  his  functional  analysis  of 

flake  knives,  concluded  that  there  was: 

no  practical  way  to  distinguish  flakes 

used  for  less  than  four  minutes  in 

butchering  activities,  from  flakes 

which  have  not  been  used  at  all. 

Therefore,  utilized  debitage,  particularly 
the  local,  poor  quality  orthoquartzite  may 
not  be  readily  identified  or  recognized  as 
having  been  used. 

Uniface  tool  use  (Figure  72,  lower 
left)  will  result  in  wear,  resharpening,  and 
breakage.  Because  of  its  small  size,  it  is 
less  likely  that  debitage  derived  from  uni¬ 
faces  will  be  used  for  tool  manufacture. 
Although  broken  uniface  tools  could  be 
discarded  or  reworked,  analysis  results  sug¬ 
gest  that  most  were  simply  discarded  after 
breaking. 

Biface/preform  and  projectile  point 
use  (e.g.,  cutting,  scraping,  whittling)  at  the 
site  may  be  represented  in  the  archeological 
record  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Utilization  of 
debitage  produced  during  use  has  been  sum¬ 
marized  above.  However,  use  may  also 
result  in  breakage.  During  the  previous 
stages  of  manufacture  biface  preforms 
would  be  large  and  subsequent  breakage 
would  result  in  larger  fragments  that  could 
readily  be  reworked.  However,  smaller  bi¬ 
faces  and  projectile  points  when  broken 
would  have  a  lesser  chance  of  recycling. 
This  case  would  be  emphasized  during  later 
periods  when  tools  were  much  smaller  dur¬ 
ing  the  initial  use  stage  (e.g.,  small  trian¬ 
gular  projectile  points). 

Changes  in  Reduction  Strategies 
Over  Time:  Evidence  From  the 
38BK226  Block  Unit 

The  38BK226  block  unit  assemblage 
indicates  that  some  differences  occur  over 
time  with  respect  to  site  use  and  manufac¬ 
turing  strategies.  The  following  interpreta¬ 
tions,  based  on  all  intact  and  broken  flakes, 
may  be  somewhat  distorted  due  to  an 
apparent  overrepresentation  of  interior 
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Lithic  Debitage  at  38BK229: 

The  Block  Unit  Assemblage 

Excavation  units  11  through  17  at 
38BK229  were  combined  in  the  block  assem¬ 
blage  analysis.  These  seven,  contiguous 
units  were  all  excavated  in  arbitrary  5  cm 
levels  to  a  depth  of  50  cm.  This  block  area 
is  located  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  site,  in 
an  area  characterized  by  large  ortho- 
quartzite  boulders  some  75  meters  north  on 
the  lower  terrace  slopes. 

The  orthoquartzite  debitage  recovered 
within  the  block  (N=8600)  included  37  per- 
cent  of  all  this  type  of  debitage  recovered 
from  the  site.  The  distribution  of  this 
material,  by  level,  is  presented  in  Table  40. 
The  distribution  of  the  debitage  follows  a 
bell-shaped  or  battleship  curve,  with  a  peak 
in  the  20  to  25  cm  level.  This  roughly 
corresponds  to  the  Late  Archaic  and  it 
appears  that  considerable  reduction  was 
occurring  on  the  site  during  this  oeriod. 

Exotic  debitage  (N  =  158)  amounts  to 
only  1.8  percent  of  all  debitage  within  the 
block  (Table  41),  although  it  accounts  for  72 
percent  of  all  the  exotics  recovered  at  the 
site.  In  comparative  terms,  nearly  twice  as 
much  exotic  debitage  was  recovered  from 
the  38BK226  block  suggesting  differences  in 
site  use.  The  comparatively  lower  incidence 
of  exotic  lithics  at  38BK229  appears  to  be 
related  to  an  absence  of  clearly  recogniz¬ 
able  Early  and  Middle  Archaic  components, 
which  at  38BK226  are  characterized  by  a 
high  occurrence  of  these  materials.  Since 
most  of  the  exotic  percentages  within  the 
site  levels  were  under  one  percent,  histo¬ 
grams  were  not  prepared  as  they  had  been 
for  38BK226.  As  at  38BK226,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  exotics  does  tend  to  increase  with 
depth,  and  may  be  interpreted  as  represent¬ 
ing  a  greater  use  and/or  preference  for 
these  materials  during  earlier  periods.  Blue 
chert  was  the  only  exotic  material  present 
in  all  levels  with  peaks  in  the  lower  levels 
(Table  41).  Either  Allendale  or  Manchester 
chert  from  the  interior  Coastal  Plain  occurs 
in  all  levels.  Rhyolite  debitage,  one  of  the 
primary  early  materials  at  38BK226,  was 
incidentally  represented  in  the  lower  levels 
at  38BK229.  The  debitage  analysis  comple¬ 
ments  the  projectile  point  evidence,  namely 
that  Early  Archaic  components  do  not 
appear  to  be  present  in  this  area. 


Stone  Tools  at  38BK229: 

The  Block  Unit  Assemblage 

Nearly  48  percent  of  all  tools  re¬ 
covered  at  38BK229  occurred  within  the 
block  excavations.  Similarly  seven,  or  50 
percent  of  all  tools  made  from  exotic  lithic 
materials  were  recovered  from  within  the 
block.  Tool  distributions  within  the  block 
(Table  42)  generally  follow  a  bell  curve  with 
a  peak  in  the  20  to  25  cm  level  and  a  minor 
peak  in  the  40  to  45  cm  level.  The  greater 
assemblage  diversity  occurs  in  the  middle 
levels  v  no  re  most  of  the  utilized  flakes, 
spokeshaves,  and  cores  were  recovered. 
Orthoquartzite  biface  to  waste  flake  ratios 
(Table  43)  while  lower  than  at  38BK226,  are 
higher  than  the  tool  to  debitage  ratios  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  exotic  materials.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  the  highest  exotic  debitage  inci¬ 
dence  in  any  level  is  ten,  for  blue  chert,  low 
ratios  would  be  expected  whenever  tools 
were  encountered.  In  fact,  a  blue  chert 
biface  in  level  5  to  10  cm,  occurs  with  only 
one  piece  of  debitage  of  that  material,  for  a 
ratio  of  1:1.  Likewise  a  single  flow  banded 
rhyolite  projectile  point  and  one  flake  occur 
in  level  20  to  25  cm  for  a  1:1  ratio.  These 
extraordinarily  low  tool  to  debitage  ratios 
for  exotic  lithic  materials  suggest  that  at 
least  some  tools  were  carried  onto  the  site, 
used,  and  then  transported  away  again. 

The  38BK229  Lithic  Assemblage: 

A  Summary 

The  greatest  diversity  in  tool  forms  at 
any  of  the  three  sites  excavated  in  1979 
occurs  at  38BK229,  although  this  is  because 
spokeshaves  were  recovered  only  here.  The 
tool  diversity  does  suggest  that  a  variety  of 
activities  were  performed  at  the  site.  The 
projectile  points  recovered  on  the  site 
(Table  33)  represent  cultural  periods  ranging 
from  the  Mississippian  to  the  Late  Archaic. 
These  forms  occur  stratigraphically  in  the 
block,  facilitating  chronological  placement 
and  investigation.  The  presence  of  tools  and 
debitage  of  exotic  lithic  materials  suggests 
that  comparatively  mobile  groups  traveled 
through  and  used  the  site  area.  These  tools 
were  typically  used,  leaving  debitage  in  the 
archeological  record,  but  were  then  curated, 
or  transported  away,  accounting  for  a  low 
incidence  of  these  forms. 
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An  Intrasite  Analysis  of  the  38BK246 
Lithic  Assemblage 

Introduction 

The  majority  of  lithic  material  re¬ 
covered  at  the  Mattassee  Lake  sites  came 
from  38BK226.  Considerably  less  material 
was  found  at  38BK229,  with  the  least  re¬ 
covered  at  38BK246.  This  was  due  primarily 
to  the  comparative  number  of  excavation 
units  opened  at  each  site,  95  at  38BK226,  77 
at  38BK229,  and  only  31  at  38BK246. 

Orthoquartzite  Debitage  at 
38BK246 

A  total  of  21,659  pieces  of  orthoquart¬ 
zite  debitage  were  recovered  from  the  test 
and  excavation  units  at  38BK246.  Of  these, 
19,281  were  recovered  from  the  half  meter 
and  two  meter  excavation  units,  nearly  as 
many  pieces  as  found  at  38BK229.  The 
majority  of  these  are  interior  flakes,  with 
decortication  products  accounting  for  less 
than  five  percent  of  the  total  assemblage 
(Table  44).  These  distributions  are  almost 
identical  to  those  at  38BK226,  and  similar 
reduction  strategies  are  probable  at  both 
sites.  Ho  >/ever,  as  noted  previously,  the 
incidence  of  cortical  material  changes 
dramatically  when  complete  flakes  are  ex¬ 
amined. 

TA8L£  44 

irthoquartzite  :e3»:age,  site  33BK.246 
INCIDENCE  3V  REDUC'ICN  STAGE 


r*iKe  Hass 

Count 

Percent 

“ri-nary 

272 

1.4 

leconoary 

661 

3.4 

!  nte»*’or 

13,355 

69.3 

i nn i og 

3.551 

13.4 

.run*  s 

1,442 

7.5 

19, 281 

1C0.0 

Exotic  Debitage  at  38BK246 

Exotic  debitage  is  rare  at  38BK246, 
accounting  for  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
total  debitage  assemblage.  Only  212  flakes 
of  extralocal  material  were  recovered.  The 


proportional  occurrences  of  each  material, 
relative  to  the  other  exotics  present,  was 
similar  to  that  noted  at  38BK226  (Table  15). 
Forty  percent  of  the  exotic  debitage  origi¬ 
nated  locally,  within  5  to  12  miles  of  the 
site  area.  Interior  Coastal  Plain  Allendale 
and  Manchester  cherts  compose  16.6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  assemblage,  and  Falrepresent 
31.6  percent  of  all  exotic  debitage.  Tan 
chert,  a  local  material  common  in  the  other 
two  site  assemblages,  is  absent.  The  low 
overall  incidence  of  exotic  debitage  at 
38BK246  parallels  the  situation  at  site 
38BK229,  and  may  reflect  an  absence  of 
earlier,  Archaic  components. 

Stone  Tools  at  38BK246 

Sixteen  and  one-half  percent  (N=180) 
of  all  tools  recovered  during  the  Mattassee 
Lake  excavations  were  recovered  from 
38BK246.  These  are  summarized  by  raw 
material  type  in  Table  45.  The  38BK246 
assemblage  is  somewhat  unusual  in  that  bi¬ 
faces  (N=75)  are  numerous,  more  common 
than  any  other  tool  class.  The  projectile 
point  to  biface  ratio  on  the  site  is  1:2.08, 
twice  that  of  38BK223,  and  four  times  that 
of  38BK226.  This  suggests  that  biface 
manufacture,  relative  to  other  activities, 
may  have  been  more  important  here  than  at 
the  other  two  sites.  Other  tool  classes 
present  at  the  site,  in  order  of  decreasing 
frequency,  include  projectile  points,  utilized 
flakes,  unifaces,  cores  and  flake  blanks. 
Nearly  40  percent  of  all  tools  recovered  at 
the  site  are  complete.  Tool  class  breakage 
ratios  (Table  46),  indicate  tha*  flake  blanks 
are  least  likely  and  cores  are  most  likely  to 
be  broken.  Projectile  points,  utilized  flakes, 
and  unifaces  have  values  just  greater  than 
one.  This  may  reflect  curation  and  recycl¬ 
ing  of  projectile  points  in  that  compara¬ 
tively  few  broken  or  discarded  points  enter 
the  archeological  record.  Alternatively, 
points  may  not  have  been  used  intensively  at 
the  site.  The  high  breakage  ratio  for 
bifaces  lends  support  to  this  inference,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  manufacture  and  use  breaks  are 
represented.  Cores  have  the  greatest 
breakage  ratio,  which  also  suggests  that 
intensive  tool  manufacture  occurred  on  the 
site.  The  low  breakage  rate  observed  over 
the  flake  tool  assemblage,  a  pattern  also 
noted  at  the  other  two  project  sites,  appears 
to  reflect  the  relative  ease  with  which  these 
tools  can  be  both  made  and  replaced. 
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TABLE  45 


TOOL  TYPE  BY  RAW  MATERIAL  AT  38BK246, 
MATTASSEE  LAKE 


Allendale  Flow  Banded 


Tool  Type 

Orthoquartzite 

Chert 

Rhyol i te 

Other 

Total 

Points 

35 

1 

2 

1 

39 

(21.7") 

Bi faces 

74 

0 

0 

1 

75 

(41.7s!) 

Lit i  1  lzed  Flakes 

30 

0 

0 

0 

30 

(16.7s!) 

Uni  faces 

16 

0 

0 

0 

16 

(8.93) 

Flake  Blanks 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

(4.4s!) 

Cores 

12 

0 

0 

0 

12 

( 6.7 3) 

TOTALS 

175 

1 

2 

2 

180 

(97.2  o)  (0.6i)  (1.13)  (l.U)  (100. 03) 


A  low  incidence  of  exotic  lithie  mate¬ 
rial  characterizes  the  site  tool  assemblage 
(Table  45),  a  pattern  similar  to  that  noted 
over  the  debitage.  Local  orthoquartzite 
accounts  for  over  97  percent  of  all  tools  at 
site  38BK246.  The  only  tools  of  exotic  lithie 
materials  recovered  at  38BK246  were  one 
Allendale  chert  projectile  point,  two  flow 
banded  rhyolite  points,  one  argillite  pro¬ 
jectile  point  and  one  white  quartz  biface. 


the  block  unit  assemblage  (N  =  14,310;  Table 
47).  Over  90  percent  of  this  debitage  was 
concentrated  in  the  first  30  centimeters  of 
the  deposits  with  the  higher  incidence  in  the 
first  level.  Once  again,  a  very  low  inci¬ 
dence  of  cortical  material  was  observed 
(3.99  percent),  indicating  procurement  and 
partial  reduction  from  nearby  outcrops 
rather  than  on  the  site  or  using  cobbles. 


The  Block  Unit  Assemblage  at 
38BK246 

Excavation  units  2  through  10  at 
38BK246  were  consistently  excavated  in  10 
cm  levels  and  formed  a  uniform,  contiguous 
block  assemblage  useful  for  the  analysis  of 
spatial  and  stratigraphic  patterning.  Only 
four  ten  centimeter  levels  were  excavated 
at  38BK246  however,  rendering  direct  com¬ 
parison  with  the  other  two  sites,  where  5  cm 
levels  were  used,  somewhat  difficult.  The 
units  were  taken  to  sterile  clay,  however, 
and  the  site  clearly  lacked  the  depth  noted 
at  38BK226  and  38BK229. 


'ABLE  A6 

TOOL  BREAKAGE  RATIOS  OVER  *00L  CATEGORIES 
AT  38BKZA6 


~oo1  1 1  as  s  «no 1e 

3rojectile  Joints  '7 

3ifaces  25 

Jti  1 1 zea  Hanes  1 2 

Jm  faces 

r:ane  3*anks  6 

'ores  3 

™Ai5  39 


~atio 


:3.33 


Sixty  six  percent  of  all  orthoquartzite 
debitage  recovered  from  the  site  came  from 
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TABLE  47 


REDUCTION  STAGE  BY  LEVEL,  SITE  38BK246  BLOCK, 
AT  MATTASSEE  LAKE 


Level 

Primary 

Secondary 

Interior 

FBRs 

Chunks 

Total 

0-10  cm 

85 

157 

3,730 

978 

453 

5,403 

(37.8%) 

10-20  cm 

50 

100 

2,578 

792 

277 

3,797 

(26.5%) 

20-30  cm 

54 

85 

2,631 

778 

320 

3,868 

(27.0%) 

30-40  cm 

15 

25 

810 

280 

112 

1,242 

(8.7%) 

TOTALS 

204 

367 

9,749 

2,828 

1 ,162 

14,310 

(1.4:0 

(2.6:0 

(68.1:0 

(19.8%) 

(8.1%) 

(100.0%) 

TABLE  48 

DEB IT AGE  IN  BLOCK  ASSEMBLAGE  AT  38BK246 
MATTASSEE  LAKE 


T3 

0> 


Level 

Local ,  Tai 
Orthoquar 

White 

Chert 

Quartzite 

Allendale 

Chert 

Mancheste 

Chert 

Flow  Bandi 
Rhyol i te 

Porphyrit 
Rhyol  i  ti 

Total 

Oebi  tage 

Total 

Exotics 

[  Exotics 

In  Level 

0-10 

cm 

5,403 

3 

4 

8 

- 

22 

- 

5,440 

37 

o.; 

10-20 

cm 

3,797 

1 

- 

5 

- 

15 

1 

3,819 

22 

0. 

20-30 

cm 

3,868 

1 

7 

3 

- 

17 

1 

3,897 

29 

30-40 

cm 

1 ,242 

1 

- 

9 

1 

2 

- 

1 ,255 

13 

14,310  6  11  25  1  56  2  14,411  101 

(99. 3'i)  (0.04  i)  (0 . 08%)  (0.1 73)  (. 007")  (0.39  , )  (0. 01 41) ( 100.0%) (0.  70S) 
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TOTALS 


lilwil 


Percent  Of 
Total 


Only  101  pieces  of  exotic  debitage 
(Table  48)  were  recovered  in  the  block, 
accounting  for  less  than  one  percent  of  all 
debitage.  The  distribution  of  the  exotic 
materials  within  the  levels  was  similar  to 
that  noted  for  the  orthoquartzite  debitage. 
The  deepest  level  had  the  lowest  percentage 
of  exotics  at  the  site;  as  at  38BK229  this  is 
taken  to  imply  an  absence  of  early  (Archaic) 
components. 

About  79  percent  of  all  tools  found  at 
38BK246  occur  within  the  block  excavation 
units  (Table  49).  The  only  tools  made  of 
exotic  materials  (N  =  5)  were  recovered  with¬ 
in  the  block  area.  Tool  quantity  and  diver¬ 
sity  decreases  with  depth.  The  proportion 
of  bifaces  relative  to  projectile  points,  how¬ 
ever,  increases  with  depth  (Table  49).  Both 
tool  classes  decrease  markedly  in  incidence 
with  depth,  however,  rendering  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this  relationship  difficult.  The  over¬ 
all  biface  to  projectile  point  ratio,  at  2  to  1, 
is  the  highest  observed  at  any  of  the  project 
sites. 


Biface  to  debitage  ratios  increase 
markedly  with  increasing  depth  in  the 
38BK246  block  (Table  50).  These  ratios, 
furthermore,  are  considerably  higher  than  at 
either  of  the  other  two  sites  along  the  ridge. 
The  high  frequency  of  bifaces,  coupled  with 
the  similarly  high  projectile  point  to  biface 
and  bifacial  tool  to  debitage  ratios,  suggests 
that  biface  manufacture  may  have  been  a 
particularly  important  task  in  this  area. 
Based  on  Newcomer's  (1971)  experimental 
data,  Earle  and  Ericson  (1977)  argue  that  it 
is  possible,  based  on  debitage  counts,  to 
postulate  the  number  of  bifaces  manufac¬ 
tured  at  a  site.  This  is  simply  obtained, 
according  to  Earle  and  Ericson  (1977)  by 
dividing  the  number  of  flakes  recovered  by 
50,  the  experimentally  derived  number  of 
reduction  flakes  (Newcomer  1971).  If  this 
calculation  is  carried  out  for  the  lowest 
level,  after  flakes  for  the  bifacial  tools  have 
been  subtracted,  it  is  possible  that  20.8 
bifaces  were  manufactured  and  transported 
away  from  the  site  area.  Although  this 
calculation  is  avant  garde,  and  by  no  means 
fully  endorsed  here,  it,  like  the  other  ratios 
and  comparisons,  demonstrates  rather 
dramatically  the  potential  importance  of 
biface  manufacture  at  the  site. 


TABLE  49 

TOOLS  IN  38BK246  BLOCK 
AT  MATTASSEE  LAKE 


<U 


Level 

i 

Project! 

Points 

Bi faces 

Uti 1 ized 
Flakes 

i 

Uni  faces 

ii 

Flake 

Blanks 

Cores 

Total 

Point  To 
Biface 
Ratios 

0- 1 0  cm 

16 

22 

7 

3 

6 

7 

61 

1:1.4 

(43.05) 

10-20  cm 

7 

21 

5 

3 

2 

2 

40 

1  : 3 . 0 

(28.25) 

20-30  cm 

6 

14 

6 

4 

_ 

1 

31 

1 : 2.  3 

(21.30 

30-40  cm 

1 

3 

4 

1 

_ 

1 

10 

1:3.0 

(  7.  05) 

TOTALS 

30 

60 

22 

11 

8 

11 

142 

(21.1  ) 

(42.3  ) 

(15.5  .) 

(7.7.) 

(5.70 

(7.70 

( 100.0  .) 

(ALL  EXOTIC  TOOLS  AT  SITE 

IN  BLOCK) 
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TA8LE  50 


BIFACE  TO  DE8ITAGE  RATIO,  3Y  LEVEL, 

IN  'HE  SITE  38BK246  BLOCK,  MATTASSEE  LAKE 
iORTHOOUARTZITE  TOOLS  AND  DEBITAGE  ONLY) 


Level 

Biface  'ools 

Debt  taqe 

Ratio 

0-10  cm 

44 

5,403 

1  ■  122.8 

10-20  cm 

29 

3,797 

1:130.9 

20-30  cm 

18 

3,868 

1:214.9 

30-40  cm 

5 

1,242 

1:248.4 

TOTALS 

96 

14,310 

1:149. I 

The  38BK246  Lithic  Assemblage: 

A  Summary 

The  occurrence  and  distribution  of 
projectile  points  at  38BK246  (Table  33) 
strongly  indicates  site  use  was  most 
common  during  the  Woodland  period.  Within 
the  block  unit  only  minor  evidence  for 
stratification  was  noted  indicating  much  of 
the  assemblage  represents  one  or  a  few 
closely  spaced  periods  of  occupation. 

As  discussed  above,  biface  manufac¬ 
ture  was  perhaps  the  most  important  lithic 
reduction/use  activity  occurring  at 
38BK246.  The  low  percentage  of  exotic 
tools  and  debitage  may  lend  support  to  the 
overwhelming  emphasis  on  biface  manufac¬ 
ture.  If  this  was  a  central  goal  at  the  site, 
then  there  would  be  less  need  for  and  utili¬ 
zation  of  other  tools,  particularly  exotics. 
Since  all  recovered  unifaces  were  made  of 
the  local  orthoquartzite  it  is  possible  that 
necessary  maintenance  tasks  were  carried 
out  using  expedient  tools.  These  would 
probably  be  made  using  the  local  tan  ortho¬ 
quartzite,  the  same  material  being  manu¬ 
factured  into  bifaces  at  the  site. 


CHAPTER  8 


THE  MATTASSEE  LAKE  CERAMIC  ARTIFACT  ASSEMBLAGE 


INTRODUCTION 

A  total  of  27,354  ceramic  vessel  frag¬ 
ments  were  recovered  at  Mattassee  Lake  in 
1979.  Count  data  for  all  sorting  categories, 
by  site  and  major  excavation  provenience, 
are  given  in  Table  51.  Approximately  three- 
quarters  of  the  assemblage  (N  =  20,194 
sherds;  73.8  percent)  came  from  the  three 
major  excavation  blocks  located  at  roughly 
500  meter  intervals  along  the  terrace.  The 
testing  program  had  indicated  that  ceramics 
were  not  evenly  distributed  along  the 
terrace,  but  instead  tended  to  occur  in  con¬ 
centrations.  The  locations  of  these  concen¬ 
trations  were  defined  using  computer 
density  maps  (SYMAPS)  based  on  count  data 
(for  ceramics  as  well  as  for  other  artifact 
categories)  from  the  systematically  dis¬ 
persed  half  meter  units  (Figure  75).  Most  of 
these  concentrations  were  examined  during 
the  subsequent  mitigation  stage  excava¬ 
tions,  employing  additional  test  units  and,  in 
three  areas,  large  blocks.  Taken  collec¬ 
tively,  the  ceramic  assemblage  from 
Mattassee  Lake  includes  material  from  the 
general  scatter  along  the  terrace  and  large, 
well-controlled  samples  from  three  major 
concentrations. 


RESEARCH  ORIENTATION  OF  THE 
CERAMIC  ANALYSIS:  TAXONOMIC 
CONSIDERATIONS  AND  SEQUENCE 
DEFINITION 

The  primary  orientation  of  the 
Mattassee  Lake  ceramic  analysis,  as  re¬ 
ported  here,  is  toward  questions  of  typology 
and  chronology.  While  technological  and 
functional  aspects  of  the  pottery  assem¬ 
blage  are  examined,  the  description  and 
documentation  of  a  ceramic  artifactual  se¬ 
quence  for  the  lower  Santee  River  area 
formed  the  basic  goal  of  the  investigations. 
As  noted  in  the  project  research  design 
(Chapter  4),  although  the  general  sequence 
for  the  region  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time,  specific  details,  particularly  in  the 
South  Carolina  area,  remain  obscure.  The 
Mattassee  Lake  excavations  produced  an 


extensive  sample  of  artifacts,  the  first 
major  collection  spanning  the  ceramic  pre¬ 
historic  from  the  lower  Santee  River  area 
with  reasonably  secure  stratigraphic  and 
absolute  chronological  controls.  A  research 
orientation  stressing  sequence  definition 
was,  therefore,  inevitable  given  the  nature 
of  the  project  data  set. 

The  primary  ceramic  sequence  cur¬ 
rently  in  use  in  the  South  Carolina  coastal 
plain  comes  from  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah 
River,  and  is  based  on  a  series  of  large 
excavations  dating  from  the  WPA  era  (Cald¬ 
well  and  Waring  1939a, b;  Waring  1  968a; 
DePratter  1979).  The  mouth  of  the 
Savannah  sequence  has  been  expanded  and 
modified  through  the  years,  and  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  form  (DePratter  1979)  serves  as  the 
primary  taxonomic  and  chronological  refer¬ 
ence  for  the  ceramic  prehistoric  throughout 
much  of  both  the  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  coastal  plain  (e.g.,  Caldwell  1952; 
Williams  1968;  South  1973;  Anderson  1975a; 
Schnell  1975;  Trinkley  1980a).  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  cultural  sequence,  from  a 
larger  regional  perspective,  has  been  noted: 


the  prehistory  of  the  Savannah  locality 
as  it  is  now  known  presents  one  of  the 
finest  local  sequences  based  on  strati¬ 
graphic  evidence  that  exists  in  South¬ 
eastern  archaeology.  It  is  comparable 
to  the  important  sequence  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River  in 
Louisiana...(  Williams  1 968: 1 0 1 ). 

Comparable  sequences,  solidly  based  on 
excavation  data,  have  yet  to  appear  from 
anywhere  in  South  Carolina  or  from  south¬ 
ern  coastal  North  Carolina,  although  several 
tentative  formulations  have  appeared,  based 
on  comparatively  limited  survey  and  exca¬ 
vation  data  (e.g.,  Waddell  1  970;  South 
1973b,  revised  1  976:  Loftfield  1  976; 
Anderson,  Lee.  and  Parler  1979;  Trinklev 
1980a,  198 la,  Phelps  1981). 

In  the  absence  of  a  secure  local 
sequence,  the  classif icatorv  framework  for 
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TABLE  51 


THE  CERAMIC  ASSEMBLAGE  AT  MATTASSEE  LAKE:  COUNT  DATA  FOR  ALL 
CATEGORIES  8Y  SITE  ANO  .MAJOR  EXCAVATION  PROVENIENCES 


388K226  38BK229  38BK246 


Pottery 

Site 

Site 

Site 

Assemblage 

Type 

TU 

EU 

F 

Total 

TU 

EU 

F 

Total 

TU 

EU 

F 

Total 

Total 

Stalling's 

Plain 

4 

(4) 

1 

1 

5 

(Total ) 

(4) 

(4) 

(1) 

(1) 

(5) 

Thom's  Creek 

Plain 

21 

799 

27 

(847) 

64 

694 

37 

(  795) 

1 

(1) 

1643 

Reed  L.S.P. 

4 

104 

7 

(115) 

1 

42 

(43) 

1 

(1) 

159 

Reed  DSJ 

2 

49 

6 

(57) 

1 

3 

(9) 

66 

Shell  Punct. 

11 

(ID 

11 

Pinched 

1 

(1) 

2 

11 

(13) 

14 

Simple  Stamp 

1 

39 

1 

(41) 

11 

(11) 

52 

Incised 

10 

19 

(29) 

2 

(2) 

1 

1 

(2) 

33 

(Total ) 

(38) ( 101 1 ) ( 41 ) ( 1090) 

(68) (779) 

(37) 

(884) 

(2) 

(2) 

(4) 

(1978) 

Refuge 

Centate 

3 

96 

6 

(105) 

1 

1 

(2) 

1 

0) 

108 

Punctate 

13 

(13) 

1 

(1) 

14 

A1  lendale 

Punctate 

1 

10 

1 

(12) 

12 

Plain 

77 

(77) 

1 

(1) 

2 

(2) 

80 

(Total) 

(A) 

(196) 

(7) 

(207) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(2) 

(2) 

(4) 

(214) 

Wilmington 

Faerie 

1 

79 

1 

(81  ) 

5 

(5) 

148 

1 

(149) 

235 

Loose 

(1) 

(61) 

(1) 

(63) 

(115) 

(115) 

(178) 

Rigid* 

(3) 

(8) 

(5) 

(5) 

(27) 

(1) 

(27) 

(40) 

Rigid  x 

(10) 

(10) 

(6) 

(6) 

(17) 

Plain 

40 

1 

(41) 

41 

Simple 

Stamp 

1 

(1) 

1 

Linear 

Check 

11 

(ID 

4 

(4) 

15 

(Total ) 

(1) 

(131) 

(2) 

(134) 

(5) 

(5) 

(152) 

(1) 

(152) 

(292) 

Deptford 

L  inear 

Check 

16 

788 

64 

(868) 

13 

30 

5 

(98) 

1 

39 

1 

(41  ) 

1007 

Simple 

Stamped 

4 

242 

4 

(250) 

16 

115 

(131) 

41 

3 

(44) 

425 

Para  1  lei 

(293) 

<2  mm 

(2) 

(73) 

(3) 

(78) 

(3) 

(41) 

(49) 

(34) 

(2) 

(36) 

(163) 

>  2  Tin 

(1) 

(63) 

(1) 

(65) 

(6) 

(56) 

(62) 

(3) 

(3) 

(130) 

Cross 

(132) 

<2  mm 

(1) 

(37) 

(88) 

(2) 

(16) 

(18) 

(4) 

ID 

(5) 

(111  ) 

>2  mm 

(19) 

(19) 

(2) 

(2) 

(21) 

Brusned 

49 

(49) 

4 

(4) 

1 

14 

(15) 

68 

i nc : sed 

50 

(50) 

50 

_ : nea  r 

Check 

r3Dric 

3 

(3) 

3 

'otal )  { 

201(1132; 

.58)  (1220) 

.29) 

(199) 

.5) 

.233) 

■  2! 

(94) 

■'.4  ) 

(100) 

i  1553) 

38BK226 


38BK229 


38BK246 


Pottery 

Type 

TU  EU 

F 

Site 

Total 

TU 

EU 

F 

Site 

Total 

TU 

EU 

F 

Site 

Total 

Assemblage 

Total 

Woodland 

Plain 

159  1303 

121 

(1583) 

140 

455 

8 

(603) 

44 

783 

39 

(866) 

3052 

Cape  Fear 
Fabric 

70  1836 

155 

(2061) 

62 

61 

(123) 

13 

381 

20 

(414) 

2598 

Unknown 

(21 )  (951 ) 

(47) 

(1019) 

(28) 

(38) 

(66) 

(5) 

(182) 

(7) 

(194) 

(1279) 

Loose 

(41 )(613) 

(31) 

(685) 

(24) 

(20) 

(44) 

(6) 

(153) 

(10) 

(169) 

(898) 

R  i  g  i  d= 

( 6 )  (236 ) 

(70) 

(312) 

(10) 

(3) 

(13) 

(2) 

(36) 

(3) 

(41) 

(366) 

Rigid  x 

(2)  (36) 

(7) 

(45) 

(10) 

(10) 

(55) 

Cord 

8  29 

1 

(38) 

4 

3 

(7) 

4 

(4) 

49 

Net 

5 

(5) 

5 

(Total ) 

(78) ( 1870) 

(156) 

(2104) 

(66)  (64) 

(130) 

( 13) (385) 

(20)  (418) 

(2652) 

Santee 

Simple 

Stamped 

61  828 

61 

(950) 

41 

504 

3 

(548) 

3 

84 

6 

(93) 

1591 

Paral lei 

(401) 

<2  mm 

(7)  (103) 

(11) 

(121) 

(9) 

(126) 

(135) 

(2)  (35) 

(1)  (38) 

(294) 

>2  im 

(4)  (39) 

(4) 

(47) 

(3) 

(57) 

(60) 

(107) 

Cross 

(1190) 

<2  mm 

(50) (658) 

(46) 

(754) 

(29) 

(312) 

(3) 

(344) 

(1) 

(49) 

(5) 

(55) 

(1153) 

>2  mm 

(28) 

(28) 

(9) 

(9) 

(37) 

(Total ) 

(611(828) 

(61) 

(950) 

(41)  (504) 

(3) 

(548) 

(3) 

(84) 

(6) 

(93) 

(1591) 

Yadkin- 1 i ke 
Plain 

1  1 

(2) 

1 

3 

(4) 

12 

42 

(54) 

60 

Fabric 

1 

0) 

1 

71 

1 

(73) 

74 

Cord 

3 

(3) 

1 

(1) 

4 

L i nea  r 

Check 

6 

(6) 

6 

(Total) 

(1)  (10) 

(M) 

(1) 

(4) 

(5) 

(131(114) 

(1) 

(128) 

144 

Savannah 

Comp 

Stamp 

2  30 

2 

(34) 

1 

5 

(6) 

40 

Fine  Cord 

1  1 

(2) 

2 

Check 

Stamp 

6 

2 

(8) 

1 

2 

(3) 

1 

(1) 

12 

(Total ) 

(3)  (37) 

(4) 

(44) 

(2) 

(7) 

(9) 

(1) 

(1) 

54 

Pee  Dee 

Comp 

Stamp 

1  6 

(7) 

1 

28 

(29) 

36 

Ashley 

Comp 

Stamp 

4 

(4) 

7 

24 

(31) 

35 

Unknown 

Comp  Stamp 
Curvi 1 i near 

1  3 

(4) 

8 

(8) 

(12) 

Recti  1  inear 

1 

(1) 

5 

(5) 

(6) 

( Tota 1  ) 

(1)  (4) 

(5) 

(13) 

(13) 

18 

Mississippi 

Plain 

1 

(1) 

1 

I 

(2) 

30 

(30) 

33 

Miscel laneous 
Wa^es 

16 

(16) 

1 

5 

(6) 

22 

Nondiagnostic 
Over  1/2 
inch 

71  2288 

48 

(2407) 

125 

846 

27 

(998) 

23 

323 

11 

(  357  ) 

3762 

Under  1/2 
inch 

289  6756 

171 

(7216) 

378 

2832 

62 

(3272) 

63 

1341 

22 

(1426) 

11  ,914 

(Total ) 

( 360) (9044) (219) 

(9623) 

(503)13678) 

( 89 )  ( 42  70 ) 

( 86 ) ( 1664) 

(33) 

(1783) 

15,676 

Grand 

Totals 

727  15,597 

679 

17,003 

861 

5769 

142 

6772 

165 

3311 

103 

3579 

27,354 

(Diagnostic) 

(367) (6553) (460) 

(  7380) 

(3581(2091  ) 

(53) 

(2502) 

(79) 

(1647) 

l  (  71  )  (  1  796) 

(11,678) 

ceramic  artifacts  most  widely  used  in  the 
coastal  plain  of  South  Carolina  is  South's 
(1973b,  1976)  "Indian  Pottery  Taxonomy  for 
the  South  Carolina  Coast".  Developed  using 
"a  purely  taxonomic  approach"  (Ferguson 
1973:56),  the  framework  is  hierarchical  in 
format,  proceeding  through  three  ascending 
orders  of  integration:  type,  ware,  and  ware 
group.  These  taxonomic  categories  are 
linked  together  in  an  evolutionary  frame¬ 
work,  with  major  subdivisions  (from  earliest 
to  latest)  including  the  Formative,  Develop¬ 
mental,  Climatic  and  Decline  stages.  The 
South  taxonomy  depends,  to  a  large  extent, 
on  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  sequence  for 
its  chronology,  although  several  radiocarbon 
dates  from  two  sites  near  Charleston, 
Charles  Town  Landing  and  Fort  Johnson,  are 
incorporated  into  the  framework  (South 
1  976:29).  While  explicitly  advanced  as  a 
taxonomy,  and  not  meant  to  be  used  as  a 
cultural/chronological  sequence  on  other 
than  a  very  general  level,  in  practice  the 
South  framework  is  widely  used  to  date 
ceramics  (and  sites)  of  all  periods  in  South 
Carolina.  Such  a  use  goes  well  beyond  the 
author's  original  intent  and,  in  the  absence 
of  supporting  data  for  at  least  parts  of  the 
sequence,  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the 
framework  itself: 

This  broad  outline  summary  is 
being  tested  through  present  survey 
and  excavation  along  the  South 
Carolina  coastal  area.  As  details  are 
worked  out  and  new  information  added 
these  ideas  will  be  replaced  by  newer 
concepts  (South  1976:2). 

The  South  taxonomy  is  a  useful  model,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  baseline  against  which  excava¬ 
tion  data  from  the  South  Carolina  coastal 
plain  must  be  compared  in  the  construction 
of  local  sequences. 

In  spite  of  an  increasing  number  of 
local  radiocarbon  dates,  and  several 
attempts  at  taxonomic  refinement  (e.g.. 
South  and  Widmer  1976;  Dorian  and  Logan 
1979;  Lepionku  1981:  Trinklev  1980a, b, 
I  981  a. b),  the  ceramic  sequence  for  coastal 
South  Carolina  is  stiil,  to  a  large  extent, 
based  on  sequences  developed  in  Georgia 
md  southeastern  coastal  North  Carolina. 
Several  problems  limiting  the  usefulness  of 
both  the  Savannah  River  and  coastal  North 


Carolina  ceramic  sequences  in  coastal  South 
Carolina  have  been  noted  in  recent  years 
(e.g.,  Trinkley  1980a, 1981a;  Anderson  and 
Logan  1981),  and  an  awareness  of  these 
problems,  and  an  effort  to  accommodate 
them,  is  critical  to  local  attempts  at 
sequence  definition.  Before  going  further, 
however,  it  should  be  stressed  that  both  the 
Georgia  and  coastal  North  Carolina 
sequences  do  work,  on  at  least  a  general 
level,  throughout  much  of  coastal  South 
Carolina.  Wares  clearly  recognizable  as 
Stallings,  Refuge,  Deptford,  Wilmington, 
Savannah,  and  Irene,  for  example,  occur  on 
large  numbers  of  sites  in  the  Coastal  Plain 
of  South  Carolina,  and  when  recovered  in 
excavation  context  occur  with  the  same 
general  temporal  and  typological  associa¬ 
tions  noted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah 
(e.g.,  South  1971;  Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler 
1979;  Trinkley  1 980a,  1  98 1  a).  Hanover  and 
Cape  Fear  ceramics,  categories  established 
by  South  (1960,1  976)  using  survey  data  from 
the  southeastern  North  Carolina  coast,  are 
also  widespread  in  South  Carolina,  and  have 
(generally)  been  found  to  indicate  Early  and 
Middle  Woodland  components,  respectively 
(e.g.,  South  and  Widmer  1976;  Dorian  and 
Logan  1  979;  Scurry  and  Brooks  1980).  What 
is  argued  here  is  that  these  constructs  are 
often  applied  rotely,  without  critical 
scrutiny,  a  procedure  that  can  lead  to 
serous  errors  of  identification  and  inter¬ 
pretation  when  these  formulations  break 
down.  The  order  of  the  problem,  it  should 
be  emphasized,  is  more  towards  sequence 
testing  and  refinement,  than  outright 
replacement. 

The  primary  problem  with  the  use  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  ceramic 
sequence  throughout  the  coastal  plain  of 
South  Carolina  is  that  it  fails  to  encompass 
all  or  even  an  appreciable  portion  of  the 
variability  present  within  local  pottery 
assemblages.  Fabric  impressed  finishes,  for 
example,  which  were  quite  common  at 
Mattassee  Lake  (N  =  2907  sherds,  24.9  per 
cent  of  the  diagnostic  assemblage),  are  rare 
to  nonexistent  in  coastal  Georgia,  and  are 
not  represented  in  the  Savannah  sequence 
(c.f.  Waring  1  968c;  De  Prat  ter  1979).  When 
fabric  impressed  finishes  are  encountered  on 
South  Carolina  sites  -and  thev  occur  with 
increasing  incidence  the  further  northeast 
one  travels  in  t;1e  coastal  plain  (Anderson 
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1975a)  -they  cannot  be  linked  with  periods 
or  phases  in  the  Savannah  sequence.  When 
fabric  impressed  ceramics  are  found  in  the 
coastal  plain  of  South  Carolina,  they  are 
generally  subsumed  under  South's  (1960, 
1976)  Cape  Fear  and  Hanover  taxa.  The 
Cape  Fear  wares  include  sand  tempered 
cord,  fabric,  and  net  impressed  types,  while 
the  Hanover  series  includes  sherd  tempered 
cord  and  fabric  impressed  types.  As  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  types,  the  Cape 
Fear  and  Hanover  taxa  have  been  applied 
throughout  the  South  Carolina  coastal  plain. 
This  application,  however,  has  been  over 
materials  exhibiting  a  wide  range  of  both 
physical  (morphological)  and  apparent  tem¬ 
poral  variation,  rendering  the  general  utility 
of  the  types  somewhat  questionable  (e.g., 
Anderson  and  Logan  1981;  Trinkley  1981a: 
5-6).  The  temporal  relationships  and  typo¬ 
logical  separation  of  the  Hanover  and 
Wilmington  wares  is  also  poorly  understood, 
and  the  source  of  considerable  confusion  at 
the  present  ( i . e. ,  Trinkley  1980a:325,387ff, 
1  98 1  a:47-49;  Anderson  and  Logan  1981). 

A  similar  ambiguity  pervades  the  iden¬ 
tification  and  temporal  placement  of 
numerous  other  wares  from  the  South 
Carolina  coastal  plain,  particularly  ceramics 
characterized  by  plain,  simple  stamped, 
cordmarked,  brushed,  and  incised  exterior 
surface  finishes.  While  these  finishes  occur 
on  fairly  large  numbers  of  sites  in  coastal 
South  Carolina  (see  Anderson  1975b),  many 
cannot  be  confidently  equated  with  specific 
types  in  either  the  Savannah  sequence  or 
South's  (1976)  taxonomy.  The  South 
Carolina  wares,  in  many  instances,  either 
differ  from  the  classic  tvpes  in  one  or  more 
attributes  or  else,  if  comparable,  sometimes 
occur  in  contexts  which  suggest  different 
periods  than  expected.  Deptford  Simple 
Stamped,  recently  subsumed  under  Refuge 
Simple  Stamped  by  DePratter  (1979:121), 
for  example,  is  characterized  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  presence  of  tetrapodal  supports. 
Tetrapods  are  rare  to  nonexistent  in  most 
si  mole  stamped  assemblages  from  coastal 
South  Carolina,  however,  rendering  this 
ifribute  of  li’tle  sorting  value.  Simple 
■damped  finishes,  furthermore,  appear  to 
’uve  a  verv  long  duration  in  the  coastal 
plain  of  South  Carolina,  occurring  from  the 
Late  Archaic  through  the  Mississippian  (e.g., 
Phelps  1968;  South  1976:  Anderson,  Lee  and 


Parler  1979;  Trinkley  1980a, 1981a, b). 
Several  separate  simple  stamped  types 
would  appear  indicated:  Thom's  Creek, 

Refuge,  Deptford,  Santee  (this  report),  and 
Ashley.  Effective  sorting  criteria  for  these 
wares  has  not  previously  been  presented, 
however,  and  to  (partially)  accommodate 
some  of  the  typological  ambiguity 
DePratter  (1979)  subsumed  Deptford  Simple 
Stamped  under  Refuge  Simple  Stamped. 
Refuge  Simple  Stamped  is  now  the  only 
simple  stamped  type  recognized  in  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  sequence.  As  such,  it  is  far  too 
general  a  taxon  to  accommodate  all  of  the 
simple  stamped  pottery  occurring  in  the 
coastal  plain  of  South  Carolina. 

Similar  problems  are  evident  with 
local  plain,  cordmarked,  and  fabric 
impressed  wares.  Long  time  ranges  have 
been  documented  for  these  finishes,  yet 
little  is  known  about  possible  temporal 
variability.  Since  evidence  is  emerging  that 
these  finishes  (including  simple  stamped)  are 
the  only  wares  present  on  large  numbers  of 
coastal  South  Carolina  sites  for  the  period 
from  roughly  500  BC  to  AD  1000,  the  pro¬ 
blem  is  of  considerable  significance.  A 
major  emphasis  of  the  Mattassee  Lake  cera¬ 
mic  analysis,  therefore,  has  been  to  explore 
the  variability  in  these  (and  other)  finishes. 
As  this  report  demonstrates,  recognizable 
temporally  sensitive  sub-categories  are  pre¬ 
sent  in  local  plain,  simple  stamped,  and 
fabric  impressed  ceramics.  This  finding 
should  have  a  profound  effect  on  past 
analyses  (and  interpretations)  predicated  on 
assumptions  about  the  period  specificity  of 
these  wares  (e.g.,  simple  stamped  equated 
with  Early  Woodland  Refuge/Deptford  com¬ 
ponents,  or  fabric  impressed  wares  repre¬ 
senting  Middle/Late  Woodland  components). 
Furthermore,  since  plain  ceramics  are  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  common  finish  found  on  sites 
in  the  coastal  plain  of  South  Carolina  (e.g., 
Anderson  1975b),  subdivision  of  this  cate¬ 
gory  should  facilitate  closer  dating  of  many 
previously  poorly  documented  sites. 

A  second  major  problem  impairing  the 
utilitv  of  the  Savannah  sequence  in  rhe 
coastal  South  Carolina  area  arises  from  tno 
(spatiallv)  limited  distribution  of  many  of 
the  more  temporally  sensitive  tvpes. 
Several  kev  wares,  for  example,  Deptford 
Complicated  Stamped,  Waithour  Check  and 


Walthour  Complicated  Stamped,  and  all  of 
the  St.  Catherines  and  Altamaha  types,  are 
currently  known  to  occur  only  near  the 
lower  Savannah  River.  These  wares,  the 
only  diagnostic  indicators  for  several  phases 
in  the  Savannah  sequence,  (e.g.,  Deptford  II, 
Wilmington  I,  St.  Catherine's  and  Altamaha; 
DePratter  1979:1  1  1-1  12),  are  absent 
throughout  most  of  the  remainder  of  coastal 
South  Carolina  (e.g.,  Trinklev  1980a; 
Anderson  1  975b;  Anderson  and  Logan  1981). 
The  relationship  of  several  other  temporal 
diagnostics  within  the  Savannah  sequence 
with  similar  wares  occurring  in  South 
Carolina  aiso  remains  in  doubt.  The  taxo¬ 
nomic  and  temporal  equivalence  of  the 
coastal  Georgia  St.  Simons  fiber  tempered 
series  (DePratter  1979:1  14-1  1  5)  for 
example,  with  the  Stalling's  fiber  tempered 
wares  recovered  in  coastal  South  Carolina 
has  yet  to  be  addressed  in  any  detail. 
Similarly,  the  equivalence  (or  lack  thereof) 
of  the  lower  Savannah  Refuge  types,  such  as 
Refuge  Punctate,  Refuge  Plain,  Refuge 
Simple  Stamped  and  Refuge  Incised 
(DePratter  1979:1  15-123),  with  possible 
counterparts  in  South  Carolina  -  which 
occur  in  Thom's  Creek,  Refuge  and  Deptford 
assemblages  -  remains  to  be  explored.  The 
description  for  Refuge  Punctated  (Waring 
1 968b: 200;  DePratter  1979:120-121)  appears 
to  be  identical  to  that  for  Thom's  Creek 
Punctate  (c.f.  Griffin  1945;  Waddell  1963; 
Phelps  1968;  Trinklev  1980b),  but  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  these  two  wares  is  not  discussed. 
Similarly,  DePratter's  (1979:121)  Refuge 
Incised  type  appears  identical  to  what  in 
South  Carolina  is  referred  to  as  Thom's 
Creek  Incised  (c.f.  Phelps  1  968;  Trinklev 
1980b),  although  similar  incising  also 
appears  in  South  Carolina  at  apparently  both 
the  Refuge  (Waring  1968b;  Lepionka  1981) 
and  Deptford  (Waring  and  Holder  1968:140- 
141;  Anderson,  Lee  and  Parler  1979:78)  time 
levels.  Finally,  the  Refuge  Plain  and 
Refuge  Simple  Stamped  types  have  a  very 
long  duration  in  the  Savannah  sequence  - 
from  roughly  1100  BC  to  AD  500  (DePratter 
1979:1  21-122).  As  discussed  previously,  an 
••yen  greater  duration  for  these  finishes  is 
mnarent  in  fhe  South  Carolina  area,  if  the 
Thom's  <  'reek  (c.f.  Phelps  1968;  Trinklev 
I  ..'80b)  and  i a ? e  prehistoric  Pee  Dee  Plain 
'R>'id  1*67)  ind  Ashlev  Simple  Stamped 
(South  1976)  r vpes  are  considered. 


These  problems  also  apply  to  the  use 
of  coastal  North  Carolina  sequences  in 
South  Carolina.  Unlike  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah  sequence,  however,  the  coastal 
North  Carolina  sequences  that  have 
appeared  (e.g.,  South  1960,  1  976;  Phelps 

1981)  remain  largely  untested  locally. 

Hanover  ceramics  (reported  here  as 
Wilmington  var.  Hanover  and  var.  Berkeley 
types)  are  currently  the  only  well  docu¬ 
mented  and  dated  coastal  North  Carolina 
wares  found  in  coastal  South  Carolina  (e.g., 
South  and  Widmer  1976,  Dorian  and  Logan 
1979,  Scurry  and  Brooks  1  980).  Even  within 
this  series  questions  about  temporal  extent 
remain  to  be  answered  (e.g.,  Anderson  and 
Logan  1981.  107-108).  Trinklev  (1981a, 

1982)  has  recently  argued  that  the  northern 

coastal  North  Carolina  Deep  Creek/Mt. 
Pleasant  succession  of  cord  and  fabric 
impressed  wares  (Phelps  1981,  1982)  is 

applicable  in  coastal  South  Carolina.  Such  a 
succession  is  not  evident  at  Mattassee  Lake, 
although  it  may  well  occur  elsewhere  in 
coastal  South  Carolina.  Until  a  clear  Deep 
Creek/Mt.  Pleasant  succession  can  be 
securely  documented,  via  excavation  and 
absolute  dating,  use  of  these  taxa  should 
proceed  cautiously.  If  such  a  succession  is 
found,  the  variability  will  need  to  be  docu¬ 
mented  and  equated  with  Phelps'  type 
materials. 

What  is  indicated  by  this  review  is 
that  existing  typological  and  taxonomic  con¬ 
structs  are  of  limited  utility  in  the  analysis 
of  ceramics  recovered  from  sites  in  the 
South  Carolina  coastal  plain.  Clear,  unam¬ 
biguous  typologies  are  needed  to  both  des¬ 
cribe  and  chronologically  order  local 
ceramic  artifacts.  What  is  also  needed  are 
more  excavation  and  careful,  quantative 
comparative  analyses  of  existing  collec¬ 
tions.  This  need  is  particularly  acute  over 
the  plain,  simple  stamped,  oordmarked  and 
fabric  impressed  finishes  that  dominate 
Woodland  period  site  assemblages  in  the 
central  coastal  'lain.  Until  both  the 
Savannah  River  and  coastal  North  Carolina 
forumulations  can  be  tos-od  locally,  thev 
should  only  guide,  and  not  dictate,  local 
'axonomv  ind  cultural  historical 
idontific at  ion. 

Archeologists  working  in  the  central 
ind  northern  coastal  plain  of  South 


Carolina,  therefore,  find  both  the  mouth  of 
the  Savannah  and  the  coastal  North  Carolina 
sequences  useful  but  somewhat  limited 
guide.  While  one  group  of  investigators 
(Brooks  et  al.  1 979:8  9— 9 1 )  working  near 
Charleston  has  claimed  to  be  able  to  date 
central  coastal  South  Carolina  sites  to  with¬ 
in  roughly  '200  to  300  year  intervals,  using 
’he  Savannah  sequence,  this  degree  of  preci¬ 
sion  nas  not  been  claimed  by  anyone  else 
working  in  the  area.  Such  a  claim,  it  should 
oe  noted,  cannot  be  supported  even  within 
much  of  the  Savannah  sequence,  specifically 
for  most  of  the  interval  from  2200  BC  to 
AD  1000  (see  DePratter  1979:1  1  1-1  12).  In 
the  absence  of  supporting  data,  and  for  the 
reasons  discussed  at  length  in  this  section, 
we  argue  that  Brooks  et  a  Is.  (1979)  infer¬ 
ences  about  the  utility  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah  sequence  for  dating  central  South 
Carolina  coastal  sites  must  be  viewed  as 
largely  speculative. 


RESEARCH  ORIENTATION  OF  THE 
CERAMIC  ANALYSIS:  TECHNOLOGICAL 
AND  FUNCTIONAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Once  moderate  portions  of  the 
Mattassee  Lake  ceramic  assemblage  could 
be  confidently  placed  within  the  local  se¬ 
quence,  technological  and  functional 
(behavioral)  analyses  were  possible.  Con¬ 
cern  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  pottery 
manufacture,  use,  and  discard  along  the 
terrace  followed  from  the  project  research 
design  (Chapter  4),  specifically  questions 
about  the  intensity  of  settlement  in  the 
riverine  zone.  Comparing  the  incidence  of 
specific  wares,  or  minimum  vessel  esti¬ 
mates,  for  example,  could  provide  a  relative 
measure  of  occupational  intensity,  or  mini- 
mallv  of  ceramic  use,  aiong  the  terrace. 
Changes  in  the  incidence  of  ceramic  debris, 
accordingly,  might  be  linked  to  changes  in 
the  use  of  the  terrace  area;  greater  debris 
would  tend  to  suggest  greater  use,  reflect- 
.rg  either  more  visits,  or  extended  occupa¬ 
tions;  less  debris  might  suggest  less  use, 
"•■flec’ing  A>wer  visits,  or  shorter  occupa¬ 
tions.  infer- nc-s  anout  site  use  based  on 
‘ re  ceramics,  of  'ours-,  could  be  tested 
using  o’  he-  isp-c's  of  the  assemblage  (i.e.. 
feature  d-nsCo,  L’hic  reduction  /manufac- 
' uririg  ’ecnroingics). 


Previous  investigations  in  the  general 
region  suggested  several  directions  for  the 
ceramic  analysis.  The  use  of  sherds  as 
abraders,  possibly  for  working  shell  or  bone, 
has  been  noted  at  local  Refuge  (Waring 
1968b:207;  DePratter  1976;  Thomas  and 
Larsen  1  979:44-49)  and  Mississippian 
(Ferguson  1 9 7 5 b : 8 9 )  sites,  prompting  inspec¬ 
tion  for  this  category.  Interior  and  exterior 
coloring  was  examined  over  all  wares,  for 
evidence  about  firing  conditions  (c.f. 
Sheppard  1936:76ff),  depositional  environ¬ 
ments  (c.f.  Anderson,  Lee  and  Parler 
1  979:74),  and  possible  use  over  open  fires. 
Carbon  deposits  on  the  exterior  surfaces  of 
a  vessel,  for  example,  might  suggest  cooking 
or  food  processing  over  a  fire.  While  sherd 
color  is  clearly  linked  to  clay  sources  and 
firing  conditions,  the  post-depositional  en¬ 
vironment  also  appears  to  be  important. 
Sherds  in  a  well-drained  matrix  (permitting 
oxidation),  for  example,  frequently  tend  to 
be  lighter  than  sherds  in  compact,  poorly- 
drained  soils  (reducing  environments),  at 
least  on  sites  in  the  South  Carolina  area 
(c.f.  Anderson,  Lee  and  Parler  1979:  74). 

Evidence  for  pottery  manufacture  was 
also  sought  at  Mattassee  Lake,  through  an 
inspection  of  both  the  artifact  and  the  fea¬ 
ture  assemblage.  Replication  experiments 
and  archeological  investigations  associated 
with  work  at  the  Late  Woodland- 
Mississippian  Zebree  site  in  northeast 
Arkansas  (Morse  and  Morse  1980;  Million 
1980)  have  documented  the  kinds  of  debris 
(e.g.,  squeezes,  coils,  and  clay  caches),  tools 
(e.g.,  polishing  stones,  anvils,  scraping 
implements),  and  features  (e.g.,  large  char¬ 
coal  and  sherd  filled  pits  that  occur  when 
pottery  is  being  made  on  a  site.  Arche¬ 
ological  correlates  of  pottery  manufacture 
and  use  have  been  variously  presented,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  relevant  studies  from 
the  Southeast  (e.g..  Holmes  1  903:  Million 
1980;  Million  and  Morse  1  980;  Steponaitus 
1980;  and  Canouts,  Haskell,  and  Pearson 
1982).  A  microscopic  analysis  of  paste 
inclusions  was  undertaken,  to  check  for 
local  -is  opposed  to  possible  extra  locailv 
derived  tempering  agents  (e.g.,  Novi  ok  ind 
("ant lev  1  974b),  which  might  in  turn  suggest 
manufacturing  sources.  I  he  matrix  compo¬ 
sition  was  aiso  considered  relevant  to  func¬ 
tional  interpretations:  a  number  of  studies 
have  linked  vessel  shape,  durability  (i.e.. 


use 


Cape  Fear,  Santee,  and  Mississippian  wares 
are  quite  similar,  particularly  in  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  minor  paste  inclusions.  A  major 
conclusion  of  the  Mattassee  Lake  ceramic 
analysis  remains,  however,  that  considerable 
variability  in  paste  occurs,  and  that  this 
variability  is  of  temporal  and  taxonomic 
i  mportance. 

Other  general  physical  characteristics 
of  the  Mattassee  Lake  ceramic  assemblage 
that  were  examined  using  the  1208  sherd 
special  sample  were  interior  surface  finish 
LI'aDie  57)  and  thickness  (.Table  58).  These 
attributes  are  discussed,  where  important  to 
sorting  and  hence  taxonomic  considerations, 
under  each  ware.  A  few  general  observa¬ 
tions  are  in  order,  however.  Inspecting 
Table  57,  it  is  apparent  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  sherds  (78.6  percent)  in  the 
site  assemblage  (as  represented  in  the 
special  sample.)  have  plain,  well  smoothed 
interiors.  Broad,  somewhat  irregular 
impressions  resembling  finger  or  dowel 
marks  were  noted  in  moderate  incidence 
over  several  wares,  particularly  Cape  Fear 
Fabric  Impressed  (N  =43;  21.6  percent), 

Wilmington  Fabric  Impressed  (N  =  14,  35.0 
percent),  Woodland  Plain  (N=22,  10.9  per¬ 
cent),  and  several  of  the  Thom's  Creek 
wares.  This  form  of  interior  treatment  was 
almost  completely  absent  over  several  other 
major  categories,  such  as  the  Refuge,  Dept¬ 
ford,  Santee,  and  Yadkin-like  wares.  The 
Santee  Simple  Stamped  sherds,  in  turn,  were 
set  apart  by  a  high  incidence  of  fine  scrap¬ 
ing  marks  on  the  interior  (N-33,  19.6  per¬ 
cent),  and  an  equally  high  incidence  of 
interior  simple  stamping  (roughly)  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  rim  (Table  57).  The  results 
indicate  that  interior  finish  may  be  a  useful 
attribute  for  taxonomic  studies;  possible 
functional  or  technological  explanations 
behind  the  finish  chosen  for  specific  wares 
remain  obscure.  Irregular  interior  dowel  or 
finger  impressions  appear  to  reflect  hastv  or 
sloppv  manufacture,  or  a  lack  of  concern  for 
fhe  interior  appearance.  The  fine  scraping 
marKs.  in  contrast,  mav  reflect  smoothing 
while  the  paste  was  partially  dry  (c.f. 
Sheppard  lu56),  , ,r  rne  use  of  a  slightly 
roughened  smoothing  tool  such  as  hide 
rather  lh,in  a  polishing  stone  or  -anvil.  These 
latter  tool  types  mav  have  been  used  to 
produce  many  of  the  "plain"  interiors  found 
on  *  he  site. 


Several  trends  were  also  evident  in  the 
examination  of  sherd  thickness  by  sorting 
category  (Table  58).  First,  the  earlier  wares 
on  the  terrace  (i.e.  Thom's  Creek,  Refuge) 
tended  to  be  among  the  thinnest,  while  the 
latest  wares  (i.e.  Santee,  Pee  Dee,  Ashley) 
tended  to  be  the  thickest.  Thickness 
appeared  to  be  related  to  surface  finish,  and 
not  (completely)  to  temporal  considerations 
such  as  the  series  a  particular  category  was 
in.  The  Wilmington  and  Deptford  Linear 
Check  Stamped  sherds  at  Mattassee  Lake, 
for  example,  exhibit  a  similar  thickness 
(8. 2~8. 3mm)  that  is  quite  a  bit  different 
from  the  averages  observed  over  the  rest  of 
both  the  Deptford  and  Wilmington  assem¬ 
blages.  The  unusual  thickness  of  the  Dept¬ 
ford  Linear  Check  Stamped  assemblage  (x  = 
8.3),  in  fact,  ran  counter  to  the  general 
trend  noted  over  the  other  early  wares;  the 
ware  was  the  thickest  recovered  along  the 
terrace,  considerably  thicker  than  most  of 
the  other  (pre~Late  Woodland)  ceramics. 

This  pattern,  that  sherd  (and  hence 
vessel)  thickness  may  be  related  to  surface 
finish,  was  noted  by  the  Institute's  Rediver¬ 
sion  Canal  analysis  (Canouts,  Haskell,  and 
Brooks  1982);  a  conclusion  of  their  study, 
that  carved  paddle  stamped  ceramics  tend 
to  be  slightly  thicker  than  plain  wares,  is 
ambiguously  documented  in  the  Mattassee 
Lake  assemblage  (Table  58).  That  is,  while 
the  observation  is  true  for  some  carved 
paddle  stamped  wares  (e.g.,  Deptford  Linear 
Check  Stamped,  Pee  Dee  Complicated 
Stamped)  when  compared  with  some  plain 
wares,  it  is  not  true  in  every  case.  Several 
carved  stamp  wares  (e.g.,  Deptford  Simple 
Stamped,  Savannah  Complicated  Stamped, 
Savannah  Check  Stamped)  are  thinner  at 
Mattassee  Lake  than  plain  wares  that  are 
assumed  to  be  of  roughly  equivalent  age 
(Table  58). 

While  the  general  observation 
advanced  by  Canouts,  Haskell,  and  Pearson 
(1982),  that  exterior  surface  finish  and 
vessel  thickness  are  interrelated  is  probably 
correct,  their  further  observation  that 
carved  stamped  wares  are  thicker  ton  the 
average)  than  plain  wares  does  not  follow 
(at  least  at  Mattassee  Lake)  in  every  case. 
Part  of  the  difference  mav  be  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  two  analyses;  at  Mattassee 
Lake,  several  finishes  (e.g.,  plain,  simple 
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PRIMARY  AND  MINOR  PASTE  INCLUSIONS  BY  MAJOR  SORTING  CATEGORIES. 

IN  THE  MATTASSEE  LAKE  CERAMIC  ASSEMBLAGE,  USING  THE  1208  SHERD  SPECIAL  j AMPLE 
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PRIMARY  AND  MINOR  PASTE  INCLUSIONS  BY  MAJOR  SORTING  CATEGORIES. 

IN  THE  MATTASSEE  LAKE  CERAMIC  ASSEMBLAGE.  USING  THE  1208  SHERD  SPECIAL  SAMPLE 
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River  Rediversion  Canal  team  (Canouts, 
Haskell,  and  Pearson  1982).  A  major  con¬ 
clusion  of  that  analysis  was  that  "the  clays 
and  sherds  appear  to  be  basically  similar  in 
their  mineralogical,  structural,  and  tech¬ 
nological  dimensions"  (Canouts,  Haskell,  and 
Pearson  1982:681).  A  slight  difference  in 
the  size  of  temper  inclusions  between  Wood¬ 
land  and  Mississippian  wares  was,  however, 
reported,  due  to:  "a  higher  percentage  of 
very  coarse  grains  in  the  Middle-Late  Wood¬ 
land  assemblage"  (Canouts,  Haskell,  and 
Pearson  1982:6-87).  These  conclusions,  it 
should  be  noted,  are  somewhat  different 
than  those  reached  in  the  present  analysis; 
‘he  differences  in  the  results  of  the  two 
analyses  appear  due,  in  part,  to  a  greater 
diversity  in  the  Mattassee  Lake  ceramics. 

Unambiguous  temporally  and/or  taxo~ 
nomicailv  sensitive  inclusions  in  the 
Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  included  fiber 
lacunae  (characteristic  of  Stalling's  wares), 
clav/grog  (characteristic  of  both  Refuge  and 
Wilmington  wares  along  the  terrace),  and 
coarse  sand/grit  (characteristic  of  Yadkin- 
like  wares).  Differences  in  paste,  in  fact, 
proved  to  be  the  only  reliable  method  for 
sorting  the  Wilmington,  Cape  Fear,  and 
Yadkin-like  wares  recovered  on  the  terrace, 
all  of  which  were  characterized  by  virtually 
identical  fabric  impressed  and  cordmarked 
surface  finishes. 

To  further  explore  the  possible  tem¬ 
poral  and/or  taxonomic  importance  of  aplas¬ 
tic  paste  inclusions,  each  sherd  in  the 
special  sample  was  examined  using  a  bino¬ 
cular  microscope,  and  categorized  according 
to  the  presence  (or  absence)  of  readily 
identifiable  primary  and  minor  inclusions 
(Table  56).  Considerable  variability  was 
evident,  and  several  wares  (e.g..  Refuge, 
Wilmington,  Yadkin-like)  were  character¬ 
ized  by  distinctive  and/or  uniform  consti¬ 
tuents.  The  Refuge  assemblage,  for 
example,  was  found  to  be  highly  uniform, 
with  over  90  percent  of  the  sherds  in  the 
samnle  falling  under  one  primarv  inclusion 
categorv.  The  Wilmington  wares,  in  con¬ 
trast,  while  somewhat  more  variable,  were 
‘he  onlv  ceramics  recovered  characterized 
bv  an  appreciable  incidence  (N=24,  52.2  per¬ 
cent)  of  non-tempered  sherds. 


Some  of  the  paste  inclusions  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  while  rarely  forming  a 
majority  over  a  given  ceramic  type,  were 
often  found  restricted  to  one  or  a  few 
wares.  Among  the  primary  inclusions,  for 
example,  rose  quartz  was  noted  in  moderate 
incidence  only  over  the  Deptford  Linear 
Check  Stamped  and  Cape  Fear  Fabric 
Impressed  types;  this  observation  suggests 
the  possibility  of  some  temporal  overlap  in 
the  two  wares,  something  additionally  sup¬ 
ported  by  stratigraphic  analyses  (c.f.  Table 
52;  see  also  Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler 
1979:74-75).  Similar  patterning  charac¬ 
terizes  the  incidence  of  some  of  the  minor 
paste  inclusions  at  Mattassee  Lake; 
Deptford  wares,  for  example,  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  high  incidence  of  hematite, 
while  Thom's  Creek  wares  are  nearly  unique 
in  having  a  high  incidence  of  hornblende. 

The  paste  analysis  conducted  over  the 
Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  documents  a 
fair  degree  of  variability  in  the  local 
ceramics:  much  of  this  variability,  further- 
more,  appears  to  be  of  considerable  tem¬ 
poral  and/or  taxonomic  importance.  Re¬ 
solving  this  observation  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  other  major  Rediversion  Canal 
ceramic  analysis  (Canouts,  Haskell,  and 
Pearson  1982),  which  saw  little  evidence  for 
variability,  can  be  done  only  if  the  temporal 
dimensions  of  the  two  assemblages  are 
examined.  The  Mattassee  Lake  assemblage 
spans  the  entire  ceramic  prehistoric,  while 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Institute's  material 
appears  to  postdate  the  Early  Woodland. 
Much  of  the  paste  variability  noted  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  therefore,  would  appear  to 
occur  over  wares  that  are  either  not  pre¬ 
sent,  or  are  only  minimally  represented  in 
the  Institute's  assemblage.  Using  only  the 
Middle  and  Late  Woodland  and  Mississippian 
wares  found  at  Mattassee  Lake,  in  fact,  the 
paste  analysis  generally  supports  the  two 
major  conclusions  of  the  Institute  study 
noted  previously.  A  higher  incidence  of 
coarse  quartz  inclusions,  for  example,  is 
observed  in  the  Cape  Fear  and  Santee 
assemblages  at  Mattassee  Lake  (represent¬ 
ing  the  Middle  and  Late  Woodland,  respec- 
tiveiy)  than  in  the  Savannah,  Pee  Dee,  and 
Ashley  complicated  stamped  wares  (diagnos¬ 
tic  indicators  of  the  Mississippian  period) 
(Table  56).  Second,  other  than  a  higher 
incidence  of  coarse  quartz  inclusions,  the 
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TABLE  55  (Cont. ) 


INTERIOR  AND  EXTERIOR  COLOR,  BY  MAJOR  SORTING  CATEGORIES,  IN  THE 
MATTASSEE  LAKE  CERAMIC  ASSEMBLAGE,  USING  THE  1208  SHERD  SPECIAL  SAMPLE 
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TABLE  55 

INTERIOR  AND  EXTERIOR  COLOR,  BY  MAJOR  SORTING  CATEGORIES,  IN  THE 
MATTASSEE  LAKE  CERAMIC  ASSEMBLAGE,  USING  THE  1208  SHERD  SPECIAL  SAMPLE 
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sample  of  Santee  Simple  Stamped  sherds 
(N=257  artifacts). 

In  those  portions  of  the  sequence 
where  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  absolute 
dates,  due  to  poor  feature  preservation,  the 
stratigraphic  evidence  and  the  results  of 
cross-dating  appear  to  satisfactorily  address 
the  problem  of  chronology.  The  Late 
Archaic/Early  Woodland  sequence  at 
38BK226,  for  example,  where  Stalling's  and 
Thom's  Creek  wares  are  overlain  by  Refuge 
wares,  which  in  turn  are  overlain  by 
Wilmington  and  Deptford  types  (Table  52),  is 
in  close  agreement  with  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah  sequence  (DePratter  1979:1  ti¬ 
ll  2)  and  the  expectations  of  the  South 
(1976)  taxonomy.  The  Mississippian  compli¬ 
cated  stamped  wares  in  these  two  blocks, 
while  generally  not  the  latest  (closest  to  the 
surface)  stratigraphically,  have  distributions 
similar  to  that  for  Santee  Simple  Stamped 
(which  dates  from  the  eighth  to  fourteenth 
centuries  AD),  suggesting  some  overlap  of 
the  categories  is  possible.  Additional  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Mattassee  Lake  ceramic 
sequence,  particularly  its  relationship  to 
other  categories  of  artifacts,  is  included  in 
the  concluding  chapter  (Chapter  12). 


GENERAL  PHYSICAL  CHAR ACTER1STICS 
OF  THE  CERAMIC  ASSEMBLAGE 

The  Mattassee  Lake  ceramic  assem¬ 
blage  included  examples  of  many  of  the 
pottery  types  currently  recognized  in  the 
coastal  plain  of  South  Carolina  (c.f.  South 
1976),  and  exhibited  a  fair  degree  of  vari¬ 
ability  in  general  physical  characteristics, 
or  appearance.  Colors  over  the  assemblage 
(Table  55)  ranged  from  very  pale  brown  to 
black,  although  a  majority  of  the  assem¬ 
blage  was  light  colored.  Gray  firing  clouds 
were  present  on  a  minority  of  the  sherds, 
but  the  vast  majority  of  the  assemblage  was 
characterized  by  uniform,  unblemished  very 
pale  brown  to  reddish-brown  surfaces,  sug¬ 
gesting  oxidizing  firing  conditions  (Sheppard 
1  956:76,  38).  A  minoritv  of  the  assemblage 
was  grav  to  black  in  coior  over  both  the 
interior  and  ex'erior  surfaces  (Table  55), 
suggesting  firing  in  a  reducing  environment. 
The  slightly  higher  figures  for  dark  interior 
surfaces  might  be  due  to  the  position  of  the 
pot  during  firing;  if  the  vessel  was  inverted 


(comparatively)  less  oxygen  might  reach  the 
interior  surface.  Many  of  the  gray  to  black 
colors  appear  due  to  post-breakage  firing, 
and  probably  reflect  sherds  that  fell  into 
fires.  Only  one  ware  recovered  on  the  ter¬ 
race,  Mississippian  Burnished  Plain  (repre¬ 
sented  by  only  33  sherds),  was  apparently 
intentionally  fired  in  a  reducing  environ¬ 
ment;  the  ware  was  uniformly  characterized 
by  a  dark  gray  to  black  coior  over  both 
interior  and  exterior  surfaces. 

Some  variation  in  the  color  of  the 
assemblage  was  noted  over  the  terrace,  in 
the  differing  excavation  proveniences. 
Almost  all  of  the  sherds  from  38BK246,  for 
example,  were  reddish-yellow  to  reddish- 
brown  in  color,  while  most  of  the  sherds 
from  38BK226  were  lighter,  either  very  pale 
brown  or  brown  in  color.  Some  of  the  color 
variation  may  be  due  to  differences  in  the 
lays  used  to  make  the  pottery  found  at 
each  site,  but  the  surprising  uniformity  of 
the  assemblages  in  each  area  suggests  that 
the  (immediate)  depositional  environment  is 
particularly  important.  The  soils  in  the  area 
of  the  38BK226  block,  for  example,  are 
sandy  and  well-drained,  providing  an 
environment  conducive  to  (slow)  oxidation. 
The  soils  in  the  site  38BK246  block  unit,  in 
contrast,  are  slightly  lower  in  elevation,  and 
hence  more  likely  to  be  flooded,  or  flooded 
for  longer  periods,  a  factor  (possibly)  pro¬ 
moting  comparatively  slower  oxidation. 

Considerable  variability  characterized 
the  pastes  observed  in  the  Mattassee  Lake 
ceramics,  and  for  a  sizable  minority  of  the 
terrace  assemblage  the  attribute  proved  the 
only  effective  means  of  sorting  otherwise 
similar  wares.  Major,  traditional  "temper" 
categories  observed  in  the  assemblage 
included  fiber,  fine  sand,  grit  (coarse  sand), 
clay/grog,  and  non-tempered;  these  cate¬ 
gories  have  been  previously  defined  (e.g., 
South  1976;  Anderson  1975b, 1979a:  46~48) 
and  are  discussed  in  detail,  where  relevant, 
under  specific  taxa  in  the  descriptions  that 
follow.  The  paste  analysis  at  Mattassee 
Lake  focused  on  macroseopicallv  visible 
inclusions  in  the  matrix  and  not  on  the  clay 
itself.  A  detailed  compositional  analysis  has 
been  conducted,  however,  on  a  sample  of 
Woodland  and  Mississippian  sherds  (N  =  96) 
from  the  area,  by  the  staff  of  the  Institute 
of  Archeology  and  Anthropology's  Cooper 
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iTRAIIuRAPHlC  OISTRI8UUON  OF  CERAMIC  AR]  I  FACTS  .  BY  MAJOR  ioRTjNG  cAt  E  UJRIE5 , 
IN  THE  SITE  38BK246  EXCAVATION  BLOCK  AT  MATTASSEE  LAKE 
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Pinched  (c.  1900-900  BC;  Waddell  1965a; 
Trinkley  1980a),  Refuge  Dentate  Stamped 
(c.  1000-800  BC;  DePratter  1979),  Deptford 
Linear  Check  Stamped  (c.  900  BC  -  AD  300; 
DePratter  1979),  and  three  Mississippian 
period  complicated  stamped  wares 
(Savannah,  Pee  Dee,  and  Ashley;  c.  AD  1200 
-  AD  1700;  Ferguson  1971;  South  1976; 
Trinkley  1980a). 

Fifteen  radiocarbon  dates,  all  from 
ceramic  bearing  features,  were  collected  at 
Mattassee  Lake  (Chapter  11).  One  sample 
(D1C-1844,  1  160BC  — 185)  dates  '.hat  appears 
to  be  Thom's  Creek  Plain;  six  samples, 
ranging  from  AD  520  to  AD  720,  date  Cape 
Fear  Fabric  Impressed,  var.  St.  Stephens 
and  Cape  Fear  Cordmarked  wares:  and  six 
samples,  ranging  from  AD  810  to  AD  1340. 
date  Santee  Simple  Stamped  ceramics.  The 
remaining  samples  (D1C-1843;  AD  I590tl25; 
D I C - 2 1 14;  Modern)  date  plain,  cordmarked, 
and  simple  stamped  wares  thought  to  belong 


to  the  Cape  Fear  or  Santee  series;  these  po¬ 
tentially  anomalous  dates  are  discussed  in 
detail  in  Chapters  5  and  11.  Excluding  these 
two  determinations,  the  remaining  13  dates 
help  to  provide  a  reliable  absolute  chrono¬ 
logy  for  portions  of  the  ceramic  assemblage. 

Taken  together,  the  radiocarbon  dates, 
stratigraphic  evidence,  and  cross-dating  re¬ 
sults  are  in  close  agreement  and  generally 
complement  each  other.  The  replacement 
of  fabric  impressed  wares  with  simple 
stamped  ceramics  in  the  later  Woodland,  for 
example,  is  documented  both  by  12  radio¬ 
carbon  dates  and  clear  evidence  for  strati¬ 
graphic  succession  in  the  38BK226  block, 
wnere  a  large  sampie  of  these  wares 
(N'=2486  sherds)  was  recovered.  That  these 
wares  are  temporallv  distinct  is  also  sug¬ 
gested  from  the  38BK229  block  unit  assem- 
biage.  where  little  evidence  for  the  fabric 
impressed  ware  was  encountered  (N=6 
sherds),  in  spite  of  a  (comparatively)  large 
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given  in  the  Appendix  Volume  (Anderson  et 
al.  1982),  together  with  data  and  incidence 
of  all  final  sorting  categories  (taxa)  by 
specific  provenience.  This  information  is 
summarized  in  the  tables  and  descriptions 
accompanying  this  chapter;  researchers 
interested  in  further  analyses  should,  how¬ 
ever,  refer  to  the  Appendix  Volume. 


TEMPORAL  ORDERING  OF  THE 
CERAMIC  ASSEMBLAGE 

Temporal  ordering  of  the  Mattassee 
Lake  ceramic  assemblage  was  accomplished 
using  stratigraphic  data,  crossdating  with 
known  tvpes,  and  the  results  of  radiocarbon 
determinations  run  from  ceramic  bearing 
features.  While  cross-dating  formed  a  use¬ 
ful  initial  guide,  stratigraphic/distributional 
analyses,  and  the  15  radiocarbon  determi¬ 
nations  obtained  along  the  terrace,  proved 
essential  to  resolve  much  of  the  chronology, 
particularly  for  the  later  Woodland  periods 
for  which  few  useful  types  were  known.  The 
distributions  of  all  major  ceramic  sorting 
categories  in  the  levels  of  the  three  primary 
excavation  blocks  at  Mattassee  Lake  are 
given  ;n  Tables  52  to  54.  The  units  and 
levels  defining  these  blocks  are  the  same  as 
used  in  the  lithic  analyses  (Chapter  7),  it 
should  be  noted,  rendering  the  results  of 
both  analyses  directly  comparable.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  showing  the  incidence  of  the  taxa  in 
each  level,  the  average  depth  for  each  cate¬ 
gory  was  calculated,  and  is  given  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tables.  Average  depth  was 
calculated  using  the  formula: 
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where;  \D  =  average  depth  of  the  taxa 

K  r  level  (with  N  the  total 
number  of  levels) 

S  -  the  number  of  sherds  of 
the  taxa  in  the  level 

d  =  the  depth  (in  centimeters) 
of  the  base  of  the  level 


Simply  put,  the  average  depth  of  a  taxa 
equals  the  number  of  sherds  of  that  taxa  in 
a  given  level  times  that  level's  basal  depth, 
summed  over  all  levels,  with  the  resulting 
figure  divided  by  the  total  number  of  sherds 
of  that  taxa  in  all  levels. 

Arranging  the  average  depths  of  the 
taxa  in  the  blocks,  from  lowest  to  highest,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  ceramics  in  both  the 
38BK226  and  38BK229  excavation  blocks 
exhibit  a  logical  superposition  or  stratifica¬ 
tion.  Stalling's  and  Thom's  Creek  ceramics 
are  the  lowest  (earliest),  overlain  by 
Refuge,  then  Wilmington  (var.  Berkeley)/ 
Deptford,  then  Cape  Fear, and  finally  Santee 
wares.  While  some  ambiguity  is  evident, 
notably  in  the  placement  of  wares  with  low 
totals,  such  as  the  complicated  stamped 
types,  the  general  sequence  appears  sound 
and,  furthermore,  is  largely  duplicated  in 
both  blocks.  At  38BK24S,  in  contrast,  the 
stratification  is  highly  confused,  indicating 
a  considerable  mixing  of  the  deposits.  The 
switch  from  10  cm  levels  at  38BK246,  the 
first  block  excavated,  to  the  use  of  5  -m 
levels  in  the  final  two  blocks,  may  (par¬ 
tially)  explain  the  somewhat  more  logical 
temporal  ordering  noted  in  the  ceramics 
from  these  units. 

While  the  stratigraphic  information 
from  the  38BK226  and  38BK229  blocks 
proved  invaluable  in  the  construction  of  a 
relative  ceramic  sequence,  an  absolute 
chronology  was  also  derived,  using  cross- 
dating  and  radiocarbon  analyses.  Gross- 
dating  operates  on  the  assumption  that 
dates  and  time  ranges  derived  for  distinc¬ 
tive  artifact  categories  generally  hold  when 
these  categories  are  found  in  undated  con¬ 
text.  The  assumption  is,  of  course,  basic  to 
archeological  research,  although  the  classi¬ 
fications  and  derived  chronologies  should  be 
tested  and  refined  whenever  possible.  At 
Mattassee  Lake  a  number  of  wares  were  re¬ 
covered  that  have  been  securely  dated  else¬ 
where  in  the  region;  these  wares  provided  an 
initial  temporal  baseline  which  could  then 
be  inspected  and  refined  using  the  -•xca- 
vat  ion  data.  Specific  temporally  sensitive 
wares  found  at  Mattassee  Lake,  ind 
approximate  time  ranges,  included  Stalling's 
Plain  (c.  2500-1000  BC;  Stoltman  1  974), 
Thom's  Greek  Reed  Punctate  (c.  2300-1000 
BG:  Trinklev  1980a),  Awendaw  Finger 


taken  from  a  Munsell  soil  color  book.  Only 
one  recorder  was  used  for  each  attribute, 
with  codings  re-performed  over  portions  of 
the  assemblage  after  an  interval  of  a  few 
days,  to  ensure  consistency  and  replic¬ 
ability.  Coding  for  several  of  the  attri¬ 
butes.  it  should  be  noted,  went  through  a 
number  of  trials  before  final  values  were 
selected;  deficiencies  in  (initially)  selected 
values,  typically  omissions  or  overly  general 
criteria,  came  to  light  as  the  analysis 
progressed. 

Once  the  1208  sherd  special  sample 
had  been  coded  it  was  examined  employing  a 
variety  of  analytical  procedures,  to  prepare 
a  provisional  taxonomy  for  the  Mattassee 
Lake  ceramics.  Key  attributes  and  attri¬ 
bute  combinations  useful  for  recognizing 
ind  sorting  both  known  and  suspected  ( i.e. , 
previously  unrecognized)  types  were  initially 
re-solved  employing  associational  (crosstabu¬ 
lation)  procedures.  The  incidence  of  all 
recorded  attributes  (e.g.,  paste,  color, 
thickness,  rim  form)  was  computed  for  each 
exterior  surface  finish  category  over  the 
special  sample  assemblage.  Not  altogether 
unexpectedly,  exterior  surface  treatment 
and  paste  were  found  to  be  the  most  sensi¬ 
tive  attributes  for  resolving  known  types; 
these  are  virtually  the  only  criteria  used  (in 
practice)  to  differentiate  local  ceramics 
(c.f.  Caldwell  and  Waring  1939a;  South  1976; 
DePratter  1979),  even  though  a  wide  range 
of  other  attributes  (e.g.,  rim  form,  lip  treat¬ 
ment,  vessel  shape)  might  also  be  relevant. 
The  analyses  also  indicated,  however,  that 
rim  form  and  lip  treatment  were  critical 
sorting  attributes  for  several  wares  where 
the  use  of  paste  and  surface  finish  attri¬ 
butes,  by  themselves,  lead  to  ambiguous  or 
overly  broad  classifications;  this  was  most 
apparent  within  the  plain,  simple  stamped, 
and  fabric  impressed  assemblages. 

While  the  attribute  bivariate  crossta¬ 
bulation  procedures  were  fairly  successful 
for  resolving  probable  tvpes,  independent 
verification  was  desired.  Using  the  rim- 
sherds  in  the  special  ceramic  '.ample  (N-3'28 
rims),  a  series  of  four  monothetic  subdivi- 
sive  cluster  analvses  were  performed,  as  an 
alternative  method  of  partitioning  the 
\ssembiage  variability  into  a  series  of 
clusters  or  taxa  (Chapter  6).  Cluster 
analvses  were  run  on  all  of  the  rimsherds 


(N  =  328),  and  on  the  simple  stamped  (N  =  58 
fabric  impressed  (N=86),  and  cordmarked 
{ N  =  1  rims.  The  sherds  within  each  cluster 
were  inspected  for  congruence  with  existing 
or  suspected  types.  Over  the  entire  rim 
assemblage  a  number  of  the  clusters  were 
found  to  conform  to  existing  tvpes;  within 
the  simple  stamped  and  fabric  impressed 
samples  lip  shape  (i.e.,  flat  as  opposed  to 
rounded)  and  lip  treatment  (i.e.,  smooth  as 
opposed  to  decorated)  were  found  to  parti¬ 
tion  each  assemblage  into  two  distinct 
groupings,  which  subsequent  analyses  (re¬ 
ported  in  the  descriptions  of  the  respective 
wares)  have  shown  to  be  temporally  based, 
reflecting  changes  in  the  occurrence  of 
these  attributes  over  time  within  these 
finish  categories.  The  cluster  analyses  of 
the  cordmarked  rim  assemblage,  unlike  that 
for  the  fabric  and  simple  stamped  rims, 
produced  ambiguous  results,  probably 
because  of  the  low  sample  size. 

The  provisional  taxonomy  formed 
using  the  attribute  based  analyses  described 
above  was  used  to  sort  the  entire  Vlattassee 
Lake  ceramic  assemblage  (N=27,354  sherds). 
During  this  final  sort,  rim  form,  lip  treat¬ 
ment  and  stamp  orientation  attributes  were 
recorded  for  every  diagnostic  rimsherd 
encountered;  this  served  to  markedly 
increase  the  sample  of  rims,  from  328  to 
754.  The  stratigraphic  and  spatial  distribu¬ 
tions  of  all  of  the  ceramics  were  then 
examined,  to  assess  the  integrity  of  the 
taxa,  and  to  assign  age  estimates  to  them. 
The  increased  rim  sample  was  also 
examined,  using  the  same  crosstabulation 
procedures  employed  on  the  partial  sample, 
to  examine  the  incidence  of  rim  form  and 
lip  treatment  by  type.  The  stratigraphic 
distribution  of  rim  attributes  was  also 
examined,  using  all  of  the  sherds  from  the 
excavation  blocks.  As  noted  previously,  this 
helped  resolve  changes  in  rim  form  and  lip 
treatment  over  time  in  several  categories, 
providmg  a  basis  for  some  subdivision.  The 
data  collected  in  the  final  sort  was  used  to 
refine  the  provisional  taxonomy  where 
necessary,  and  provide  the  basis  for  the 
(category  by  category)  descriptions  of  tvpes 
in  the  subsequent  sections  of  th.^  .  .anter. 
Attribute  measurements  bv  individual  arti¬ 
fact,  for  all  of  the  sherds  in  the  special 
sample  (N  =  1208)  and  for  ail  of  the  diagnos¬ 
tic  rimsh'-rds  (N=?54)  from  the  terrace  are 
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noted  closest  to  the  surface,  in  the  upper— 
most  levels,  underlain  at  progressively 
deeper  depths  by  Deptford,  Refuge,  and 
Thom's  Creek  tvpes.  By  comparing  the 
characteristics  and  distributions  of  the 
unknown  wares  with  those  of  the  known 
groups,  the  construction  of  a  taxonomy  and 
a  relative  sequence  was  considered  feasible. 
1'emporal  dimensions  were  further  con- 

*  roiled  bv  the  presence  of  15  radiocarbon 
dates,  exhibiting  a  high  degree  of  internal 
consistency,  from  ceramic  bearing  features 
1  Chapter  1  1 ). 

Prior  to  initiating  detailed  analyses, 
the  entire  excavation  assemblage  was  in¬ 
spected  to  get  a  better  idea  of  the  variation 
present,  and  to  begin  thinking  about  ways  of 
exploring  it.  The  ceramics  in  each  pro¬ 
venience  were  counted  and  weighed,  with 
tentative  sorts  using  existing  taxonomies 
attempted  for  most  units.  It  was  these 
initial  attempts  at  classification,  employing 
categories  advanced  bv  Caldwell  and  Waring 
(1939a),  South  (1976),  and  DePratter  (1  979), 
in  fact,  that  in  large  measure  prompted  the 
t axonom ic/classif icatorv  orientation  of  the 
present  studv.  It  became  quickly  (and  frus¬ 
trating!'/)  apparent  that  many  sherds  could 
not  be  appropriately  subsumed  under  exist¬ 
ing  types,  without  considerable  "stretching" 
of  the  descriptions;  such  a  practice,  while 
permitting  the  pigeon-holing  of  much  of  the 
assemblage,  would  not  only  defeat  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  research  design  (which  called 
for  fine  chronological  controls),  but  also  do 
considerable  injustice  to  both  the  original 
descriptions  and  to  the  utilitv  of  the  type 
concept  itself  (c.f.  Ford  1954;  Rouse  1960; 
Phillips  1970). 

To  effectively  compare  the  Mattassee 
Lake  ceramics  with  wares  reported  from 

•  •..sew he r*'  in  the  region,  a  detailed  attribute 
>r a.vsis  was  considered  and,  after  consider- 
lb!--  'rial  and  error,  implemented.  The 
-n* ir**  assemblage  was  reinspected,  and  a 
special,  judgemental  sample  of  1308  sherds 
was  nailed.  This  sample,  consisting  of 
ipnroxima’e.v  4.4  percent  of  all  of  the 

M.-rv  from  the  excavation  units,  bv  count, 

led  most  of  the  large  (i.e.,  over  8  cm 
or,  a  side i  rim.  nodv.  and  basal  sherds  re- 
covered  from  the  terrace.  The  sample,  in 
fact,  includes  all  of  the  basal  fragments, 
ir.d  over  4u  percent  of  the  rimsherds,  found 


during  the  excavations.  In  addition,  all 
sherds  exhibiting  unique  or  unusual  paste, 
surface  finish,  rim,  or  other  attributes  were 
included  in  the  sample,  regardless  of  size. 
Selection  additionally  focused  on  piece- 
plotted  sherds,  and  sherds  from  the  block 
units  and  from  the  fill  of  features,  since 
these  artifacts  offered  the  greatest  poten¬ 
tial  for  stratigraphic  (relative)  and  absolute 
chronological  placement.  Use  of  judg¬ 
mental,  as  opposed  to  random  sampling  was 
deliberate;  due  to  the  large  size  of  the 
terrace  assemblage  (N=27,354  sherds),  a 
prohibitively  large  sample  would  have  had  to 
have  been  drawn  to  encompass  wares  repre¬ 
sented  by  only  a  few  specimens  (Table  51). 
Additionally,  over  half  of  the  assemblage 
consisted  of  small  (under  1/2  inch)  or  non¬ 
diagnostic  sherds  (typically  also  small), 
which  were  inappropriate  for  confident 
attribute  analyses.  The  special  sample,  by 
including  most  of  the  large  and/or  unusual 
specimens,  is  believed  to  provide  a  fair 
picture  of  the  ceramic  variability  occurring 
along  the  terrace. 

The  purpose  of  the  attribute  analyses 
was  to  facilitate  classification  and  descrip¬ 
tion,  by  providing  an  internally  consistent, 
replicable  series  of  measurements.  Each 
sherd  in  the  special  ceramic  sample  was 
examined  and  coded  against  eleven  attribute 
categories,  including  interior  and  exterior 
surface  finish,  primary  and  minor  paste  in¬ 
clusions,  interior  and  exterior  color,  portion 
of  vessel  represented  (i.e.,  rim,  body,  or 
base),  rim  form,  lip  treatment,  the  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  exterior  finish  with  the  rim,  and 
thickness.  Values  employed  within  each 
category  are  given  in  the  Appendix  Volume 
(Anderson  et  al.  1  982),  together  with  the 
information  coded  for  each  sherd.  This 
information  is  also  summarized,  by  final 
sorting  taxa,  in  various  tables  accompanying 
this  chapter.  Each  sherd  in  the  special 
sample  was  individually  numbered  for  later 
resorting,  and  was  additionally  coded  by 
tvpe,  if  it  resembled  classic  and/or  unam¬ 
biguous  forms  recognized  in  the  general 
region. 

Standardized  measurement  and  re¬ 
cording  procedures  were  used  throughout 
the  anaivsis  of  the  special  sample.  Paste 
constituents  were  determined  using  a  30  x 
oinncul.ar  microscope,  and  color  values  were 
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-life  and  breakage  patterns),  and  firing 
capabilities  (i.e.,  resistance  to  thermal 
shock)  to  constituent  tempering  elements 
(e.g.,  Million  1975,1980;  Million  and  Morse 
1980;  Braun  1980;  Steponaitus  1980:82;  Can- 
outs,  Haskell  and  Pearson  1982). 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Mattassee 
Lake  ceramic  analysis  was  underway, 
archeologists  at  the  Institute  of  Archeology 
and  Anthropology  were  conducting  a  func¬ 
tional  analysis  of  the  Woodland  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  ceramics  recovered  at  two  sites 
(38BK235,38BK236)  they  excavated  in  the 
Rediversion  Canal  (Canouts,  Haskell  and 
Pearson  1982).  The  research  design  for  that 
project  has  been  presented  in  detail  (Brooks 
and  Canouts  1980,1982),  and  is  briefly  sum¬ 
marized  here  in  Chapter  4.  The  focus,  and 
basic  operating  assumption  of  the  Institute's 
analysis,  were  explicitly  stated: 

The  functional  analysis  of  the 
ceramic  assemblages  at  sites  38BK235 
and  38BK236  was  designed  to  examine 
the  hypothesized  differences  between 
the  subsistence  strategies  of  Middle- 
Late  Woodland  and  Mississippian  popu¬ 
lations.  If  Mississippian  settlements  in 
the  coastal  plain  were  more  perma¬ 
nent  and  their  inhabitants  dependent 
upon  a  more  diversified  economic  base 
than  their  Woodland  predecessors,  this 
should  be  reflected  in  a  greater 
variety  of  functionally  specialized 
vessels.  The  function  of  a  ceramic 
vessel  is  assumed  to  relate  to  its  form 
or  appearance  and/or  the  context  of 
which  it  is  used  (Canouts,  Haskell  and 
Pearson  1982:62). 

The  approaches  used  to  test  this  major 
hypothesis  not  only  helped  to  guide  the 
Mattassee  Lake  research,  but  were  also,  in 
several  areas,  amenable  to  independent 
examination  using  the  Mattassee  Lake  data 
set.  In  particular,  specific  observations 
about  rim  form,  vessel  size  and  shape,  paste 
constituents,  color,  and  thickness  were 
summarized  in  the  Institute  report,  permitt¬ 
ing  (more  or  less)  direct  comparison.  Major 
conclusions  of  the  Institute's  analysis,  that 
(1)  Mississippian  vessels  tended  to  be  larger, 
and  exhibited  greater  diversity  in  form  than 
preceding  Woodland  assemblages,  and  (2) 
that  all  of  the  wares  appeared  to  be  locally 


produced,  with  "little  compositional  vari¬ 
ability  due  to  technical  manipulation  of  the 
clay"  (Canouts,  Haskell  and  Pearson  1982: 
81),  could  also  be  at  least  generally 
addressed  with  the  Mattassee  Lake 
assemblage. 


METHOD  OF  ANALYSIS  AND 
CLASSIFICATION 

The  ceramic  analysis  focused  on  the 
classification  and  description  of  the 
Mattassee  Lake  assemblage.  Casual  inspec¬ 
tion  during  the  fieidwork  and  initial  labora¬ 
tory  processing  had  indicated  that  a  number 
of  well-known  types  were  present,  including 
Thom's  Creek  Reed  Punctate,  Thom's  Creek 
Shell  Punctate,  and  Awendaw  Finger- 
Pinched  (Trinkley  1980b;  see  also  Griffin 
1945;  Waddell  1  963,1965a;  Phelps  1  968); 
Refuge  Dentate  Stamped  (Waring  1968b; 
Peterson  1971a,  b;  DePratter  1976,1979); 
Deptford  Linear  Check  Stamped  (Caldwell 
and  Waring  1939a),  and  Pee  Dee  Compli¬ 
cated  Stamped  (Reid  1967).  As  the  analysis 
progressed,  however,  it  became  apparent 
that  identifiable  types  formed  a  distinct 
minority  of  the  assemblage.  Large  numbers 
of  sherds  could  not  be  readily  subsumed 
under  existing  types,  particularly  sherds 
characterized  by  plain,  simple  stamped,  and 
fabric  impressed  exterior  finishes,  which 
were  among  the  most  common  wares  pre¬ 
sent.  Other,  comparative  minority  wares, 
that  also  could  not  be  easily  placed  into 
existing  types,  were  characterized  by 
exterior  brushing,  incising,  check  stamping, 
cordmarking,  and  complicated  stamping.  A 
number  of  these  categories  exhibited  con¬ 
siderable  variability  in  paste,  rim  form,  lip 
treatment,  or  other  attributes,  as  well  as 
moderate  to  extensive  vertical  distributions 
in  the  excavation  units,  suggesting  that 
more  than  one  ware  or  type  might  be 
present. 

The  Mattassee  Lake  assemblage 
appeared  to  offer  the  opportunity  to  resolve 
some  of  this  variability.  In  two  of  the  three 
excavation  blocks,  at  38BK226  and 
38BK229,  diagnostic  artifacts  were  re¬ 
covered  in  a  logical  superpositioning,  indi¬ 
cating  clear  temporal  stratification  (Chap¬ 
ters  5,7).  In  both  of  these  blocks  compli¬ 
cated  stamped  Poe  Dee  series  pottery  was 


stamped,  check  stamped,  and  complicated 
stamped)  were  temporarily  and  taxonomi- 
cally  subdivided  that  were  treated  as  single 
combined  categories  in  the  Institutes'  study. 
From  the  results  of  the  present  analysis,  it 
would  appear  that  temporal  control  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  fine-grained  functional 
interpretation. 

Aside  from  functional  considerations, 
thickness  data  recorded  over  the  Mattassee 
Lake  special  sample  tended  to  support  the 
integrity  of  some  of  the  taxa  used  to  des¬ 
cribe  the  assemblage.  The  Cape  Fear  and 
Santee  ceramics,  for  example  have  con¬ 
siderably  different  average  thicknesses,  as 
do  the  Savannah  and  Pee  Dee  wares.  This 
would  minimally  argue  for  (somewhat) 
differing  technologies,  related  in  turn  to 
probable  differences  in  vessel  size,  form 
and/or  intended  function.  These  distinctions 
are  important.  The  Savannah  and  Pee  Dee 
taxa,  for  example,  can  be  easily  confused 
when  only  small  sherds  (such  as  found  at 
Mattassee  Lake)  are  available  for  sorting; 
that  the  two  categories  were  found  to  differ 
over  a  variable  other  than  exterior  finish 
was  reassuring.  The  difference  in  thickness 
of  the  Santee  and  Cape  Fear  pottery  was 
also  of  interest,  since  Trinkley  (1981b, 
1981c,  1 98 l d)  has  suggested  that  (Later 

Woodland)  cord  marked, fabric  impressed, 
and  simple  stamped  wares,  like  those  re¬ 
ported  here  under  the  Cape  Fear  and  Santee 
taxa,  were  contemporaneous  and  formed  a 
single  series.  This  series,  which  he  called 
McClellanville  (Trinkley  1981b,  1981c, 

1 98 Id),  has  been  subdivided  here  into  two 
taxa  (Cape  Fear  and  Santee)  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  distinctive  temporal  and  morpho¬ 
logical  characteristics  of  the  wares,  re¬ 
flected  here,  in  brief,  in  the  thickness 
measurements. 

Specific  measurements  of  sherd  thick¬ 
ness,  by  finish,  were  reported  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute's  Cooper  River  Rediversion  Canal 
ceramic  analysis  (Canouts,  Haskell,  and 
Pearson  1982);  the  data  reported  for  the 
Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  (Table  58) 
offers  the  opportunity  for  comparison  over 
several  categories.  In  general,  the  Inst¬ 
itute's  Woodland  period  plain  wares  are 
thinner  (x  -  7.0mm)  than  those  at  Mattassee 
Lake,  while  the  fabric  impressed  wares  (x  = 
7.7mm)  are  considerably  thicker  (Canouts, 


Haskell  and  Pearson  1982:  Table  6.5).  In 
some  cases,  the  thickness  values  noted  over 
the  two  assemblages  are  quite  similar; 
check  and  linear  check  stamped  ceramics, 
for  example,  are  the  thickest  W  .  .diand 
period  ware  in  both  the  Institutes’  sample 
and  at  Mattassee  Lake.  The  differences 
noted  between  the  two  assemblages  may  be 
due  to  respective  sample  sizes  and 
taxonomic/temporal  considerations,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  to  differing  functional  activities  (re¬ 
quiring  different  vessel  sizes  or  forms) 
occurring  over  the  two  site  groups. 

The  difference  in  plainware  thickness 
noted  between  the  Institute  sites,  where  the 
average  thickness  was  7.0  mm  (Canouts, 
Haskell  and  Pearson  1982:Table  6-5),  and  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  where  the  average  thick¬ 
ness  of  Woodland  Plain  was  7.4  mm  (Table 
58),  appears  to  be  directly  due  to  taxonomic 
considerations.  It  is  apparent  from  the 
Institute  report  that  all  plainwares  from 
their  Middle  Late  Woodland  site  (38BK236) 
were  combined  and  examined  as  a  single 
category.  It  is  probable  that  this  combined 
category  includes  at  least  some  Thom’s 
Creek  and  Refuge  plain  sherds,  since  both 
punctated  and  dentate  stamped  ceramics 
are  reported  from  the  38BK236  assemblage 
(Canouts,  Haskell,  and  Pearson  1982:Tab!e 
6~2).  At  Mattassee  Lake  considerable  vari¬ 
ability  was  evident  in  the  average  thickness 
of  plainwares,  with  Thom's  Creek  Plain  (x  = 
7.1  mm)  and  Refuge  Plain  (x  =  5.8  mm) 
somewhat  thinner  than  Woodland  Plain  (x  - 
7.4  mm)  (Table  58).  The  lower  average 
thickness  for  Woodland  period  plainwares 
noted  in  the  Institute's  analysis  is  probably 
due  to  combining  earlier  (thinner)  plain- 
wares  with  the  later,  somewhat  thicker 
(Woodland  Plain)  wares.  Finer  grained 
taxonomic  and  temporal  controls,  possible 
at  Mattassee  Lake  due  to  the  stratified 
nature  of  the  deposits,  permitted  somewhat 
greater  precision. 

Other  physical  characteristics  of  the 
ceramic  assemblage  that  were  examined  at 
Mattassee  Lake  included  rim  form  and  lip 
treatment  and  where  relevant,  the  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  exterior  finish  with  regard  to  the 
rim  (Tables  59-61).  The  significance  of 
these  attributes  is  examined  in  detail  in  the 
ensuing  descriptions  of  specific  ceramic 
taxa.  Several  major  trends  are  evident. 
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TABLE  58 


POTTERY  THICKNESS,  BY  MAJOR  SORTING  CATEGORIES,  IN  THE  MATTASSEE  LAKE 
CERAMIC  ASSEMBLAGE,  USING  THE  1208  SHERD  SPECIAL  SAMPLE 
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POTTERY  THICKNESS,  BY  MAJOR  SORTING  CATEGORIES,  IN  THE  MATTASSEE  LAKE 
CERAMIC  ASSEMBLAGE,  USING  THE  1208  SHERD  SPECIAL  SAMPLE 
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however,  that  cross-cut  individual 
taxonomic  categories.  With  regard  to  rim 
form  (Table  59),  for  example,  a  clear  shift 
from  incurvate  to  excurvate  vessel  forms  is 
evident  from  the  Thom's  Creek  to  the 
Refuge  assemblages,  a  change  that  is  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  ensuing  Woodland  and 
Mississippian  wares.  While  incurvate  rims 
dominate  the  Mattassee  Lake  Thom's  Creek 
assemblage  (N=96,  54.9  percent),  they  are  a 
distinct  minority  in  Refuge  (N=2,  11.8  per¬ 
cent),  Deptford  (N=3,  2.9  percent),  and 
other  succeeding  wares.  This  shift  in  vessel 
form,  occurring  at  the  transition  from  the 
Late  Archaic  to  the  Woodland,  is  probably  a 
direct  expression  of  major  changes  in  subsis¬ 
tence  and  settlement  strategies  hypothes¬ 
ized  is  occurring  at  this  time  (c.f.  Stoltmen 
1972,  1974;  DePratter  1977;  Trinkley 

1980a). 

Exactly  what  such  a  shift  in  vessel 
form  means,  however,  is  still  unknown,  it 
may  reflect  a  change  in  food  storage  or 
preparation  procedures,  or  in  the  nature  of 
the  foods  processed  themselves.  The  period 
appears  to  be  characterized  by  (among  other 
things)  a  marked  decrease  in  shellfish 
exploitation  and  (possibly)  an  emphasis  on  a 
greater  range  of  resources;  the  change  in 
vessel  form  may  be  tied  with  a  change  in 
subsistence/settlement.  New  foodstuffs 
require  new  methods  of  preparation.  Alter¬ 
natively,  the  change  in  vessel  form  may 
reflect  a  shift  from  the  use  of  "hot  rock"  or 
"boiling  stone"  food  preparation  procedures 
to  the  direct  use  of  vessels  over  open  fire. 
An  incurvate  rim  might  be  better  suited  to 
stone  boiling,  since  it  would  prevent  food 
loss  through  splashing  (when  the  cooking 
stone  was  dropped  in)  and  from  rapid  boiling 
(which  also  produces  splashing).  An  excur¬ 
vate  rim/vessel  form  in  contract,  might  be 
better  suited  to  use  over  an  open  fire.  The 
flaring  rim  would  prevent  debris  from  the 
fire  updraft  from  blowing  into  the  vessel, 
and  would  additionally  facilitate  the  place¬ 
ment  and  removal  of  the  pot  from  the  fire. 
Two  poles,  one  on  either  side  of  the  pot 
(supported  by  slight  pressure  inward  and 
upward  against  the  flaring  rim  form)  would 
be  all  that  would  be  needed  to  lift  and  move 
the  vessel.  The  use  of  cooking  stones,  both 
perforated  steatite  objects  and  baked  clay 
balls,  decreases  or  is  abandoned  about  this 
time  throughout  the  southeast.  This 


phenomenon  may,  by  this  argument,  be 
linked  to  the  change  in  vessel  forms,  re¬ 
flecting  a  major  change  in  food  preparation 
procedures.  Population  growth  during  this 
period  is  assumed  by  many  investigators; 
cooking  over  an  open  fire  or  with  an  excur- 
vate  vessel  may  be  a  more  efficient  method 
of  food  preparation  (for  presumably  larger 
groups)  than  stone  boiling.  All  of  these 
ideas,  of  course,  are  somewhat  speculative, 
and  are  offered  as  subjects  for  further 
investigation. 

Lip  shape  (Table  59)  and  lip  treatment 
(Table  60)  were  also  examined  over  all  of 
the  rim  sherds  recovered  at  Mattassee  Lake. 
Lip  shape  categories  included  rounded,  flat, 
thickened  (or  expanded)  flat  and  thickened 
rounded,  tempered,  and  "other."  The 
"other"  category  was  used  to  accommodate 
the  few  (N=15,  2.0  percent)  unusual  lip 
shapes  that  were  encountered;  these  unusual 
forms  are  described  under  the  relevant 
categories  (taxa).  The  most  common  forms 
were  otherwise  unmodified  flat  (N=329;  43.6 
percent)  or  rounded  (N=325;  43.1  percent) 
lips.  Only  a  comparatively  small  fraction  of 
the  assemblage  had  thickened,  tapered,  or 
other  unusual  lip  shapes,  with  little  apparent 
temporal  or  taxonomic  patterning  noted 
among  these  forms.  The  occurrence  of 
flattened  and  rounded  lips  in  contrast,  did 
vary  considerably  between  wares,  and  these 
shapes  appear  to  have  considerable 
taxonomic  significance.  Few  Deptford 
wares,  for  example,  have  rounded  lips 
(N  =  17;  16.2  percent),  though  the  shape  is 
common  among  Thom's  Creek  (N  =  103;  58.9 
percent),  Wilmington  (N  =  ll,  64.7  percent), 
and  Cape  Fear  (N=74;  48.7  percent)  types. 
Flat  rims,  in  contrast,  are  dominant  among 
Refuge  (N=13,  76.5  percent)  and  Deptford 
(N=70;  66.7  percent)  wares.  Woodland  Plain 
and  Santee  Simple  Stamped  wares,  in  yet 
another  contrast,  exhibit  approximately 
equal  proportions  of  both  rounded  and  flat 
lip  forms.  What  should  be  evident  as  a 
result  of  this  examination  is  that  exterior 
surface  finish  and  paste  are  not,  bv  them¬ 
self,  the  onlv  useful  criteria  for  distinguish¬ 
ing  wares  of  different  periods,  at  least  along 
the  lower  Santee.  Rim  form  and  lip  shape 
are  also  potentially  significant  attributes. 

Besides  shape,  modification  (decora¬ 
tion?)  or  treatment  of  the  lip  was  also 
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examined  over  all  rimsherds  at  Mattassee 
Lake  (Table  60).  Eight  kinds  of  lip  treat¬ 
ment  were  noted:  smooth  (otherwise 
unmodified);  incised;  dowel  stamped 
(stamped  with  a  wide  -  2  mm  or  larger  - 
smooth  paddle  edge  or  dowel  to  produce  an 
undulating  effect);  three  varieties  of  stamp¬ 
ing  with  a  smooth,  narrow  (under  2  mm 
wide)  object  (at  45  ,  90  ,  and  135  to  the 
rim);  paddle  stamped  (stamped  with  the 
same  finish  as  the  exterior  of  the  vessel), 
and  punctated.  As  with  rim  form  and  lip 
shape,  considerable  variability  in  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  lip  treatment  was  noted  over  the 
Mattassee  Lake  assemblage;  some  of  this 
variability  is  unquestionably  of  taxonomic 
and/or  temporal  significance.  An  appreci¬ 
able  minority  of  the  Wilmington  (N  =  5;  29.4 
percent),  Cape  Fear  (14=46;  30.3  percent), 
and  Yadkin-like  (N=2;  40.0  percent)  lips,  for 
example,  appear  to  have  been  stamped  with 
the  same  paddle  used  on  the  exterior  of  the 
vessel.  This  pattern  appears  to  be  limited 
almost  exclusively  to  wrapped  paddle  (i.e. 
fabric  impressed,  cordmarked)  wares;  few 
wares  characterized  by  carved  paddle 
stamping  exhibited  this  form  of  lip  treat¬ 
ment,  although  three  Deptford  rims  were 
noted  with  linear  check  stamped  lips  (Table 
60).  The  vast  majority  of  the  rims  in  most 
of  the  ceramic  categories  at  Mattassee 
Lake  had  smooth  (unmodified)  lips.  A  few 
categories,  however,  were  characterized  by 
a  high  incidence  of  lip  stamping:  Thom's 
Creek  Simple  Stamp  (N=6;  60.0  percent), 
Thom's  Creek  Incised  (N=6;  85.7  percent); 
Deptford  Simple  Stamp  (N=12;  63.2  per¬ 
cent),  and  Santee  Simple  Stamped  (N=60; 
70.6  percent).  Aside  from  the  Thom's  Creek 
Incised  category,  the  lip  treatment  over  the 
other  three  wares  is  often  similar  (or  identi¬ 
cal)  to  that  of  the  exterior  finish,  although 
cross  stamping  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
employed.  Additional  detail  on  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  lip  treatment  (and  other  attributes) 
is  provided,  where  relevant,  in  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  individual  taxa. 

Orientation  of  exterior  surface  finish 
with  the  rim  was  also  examined  over  all 
sorting  categories  (Table  61).  The  angle  the 
stamp  or  design  motif  (i.e.  cord  impressions, 
punctations,  linear  checks)  made  with  the 
rim  was  recorded,  using  a  series  of  measure¬ 
ments  from  0  (parallel)  to  160  .  An  orienta¬ 
tion  of  90  ,  under  this  system,  would  be 


directly  perpendicular  to  the  rim.  This 
attribute(like  most  of  the  others)  was 
selected  for  possible  temporal  and/or 
taxonomic  significance.  Previous  investiga¬ 
tions  had  suggested  this  possibility; 
Wilmington  Heavy  Cord  Marked,  for 
example,  has  been  described  as  separable 
from  other  cord  marked  wares  (in  part)  by 
the  orientation  of  the  stamp: 

The  cord  impressions  are  charac¬ 
teristically  heavy  and  have  a  vertical 
parallel  arrangement  which  is  quite 
different  from  the  purposefully  cross¬ 
stamping  of  Savannah  Fine  Cord 
marked.  The  cord  impressions  some¬ 
times  intersect  the  rim  obliquely 
(Caldwell  and  Waring  1939a). 

Separation  of  Wilmington  Heavy  Cord 
Marked  from  St.  Catherines  Fine  Cord 
Marked  may  also  be  based,  at  least  in  part, 
on  stamp  orientation;  the  Wilmington  ware 
is  typically  stamped  in  a  vertical  (90°) 
orientation  while  the  St.  Catherine's  ware  is 
usually  stamped  at  a  45  angle  to  the  rim 
(DePratter  1979:129,  131). 

Inspection  of  Table  61  does  indicate 
some  interesting  patterning  to  exterior  sur¬ 
face  finish  orientation  at  Mattassee  Lake. 
On  most  of  the  decorated  Thom's  Creek 
wares,  for  example,  the  finishing  motif  (i.e. 
rows  of  pinches  or  punctations)  is  parallel  to 
the  rim  (N=35;  67.3  percent)  a  pattern  also 
noted  on  many  Thom's  Creek  sherds  from 
the  sea-island  area  (Trinkley  1980b).  While 
Deptford  Simple  Stamping  is  frequently 
parallel  to  the  rim  (N=7;  36.8  percent)  a 
much  different  pattern  is  noted  over  the 
later  Woodland  Santee  Simple  Stamped 
ware,  where  a  parallel  stamp  orientation  is 
decided  uncommon  (N=2;  2.4  percent). 

Stamping  parallel  to  the  rim,  or  at  low 
angles  (30,  160)  predominates  (N  =  59;  74.7 
percent)  in  the  Mattassee  Lake  Deptford 
Linear  Check  Stamped  assemblage.  This  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  situation  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  where: 

The  design  is  invariably  applied 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  longitudinal 
lands  intersect  the  rim  obliquely 
(DePratter  1979:124). 
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RIM  FORM  AND  LIP  SHAPE  BY  MAJOR  SORTING  CATEGORIES  IN  THE  MATTASSEE  LAKE 
CERAMIC  ASSEMBLAGE,  USING  ALL  DIAGNOSTIC  RIMSHERDS 
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TABLE  59  (Cont.  ) 


RIM  FORM  ANO  UP  SHAPE  BY  MAJOR  SORTING  CATEGORIES  IN  THE  MATTASSEE  LAKE 
CERAMIC  ASSEMBLAGE,  USING  ALL  DIAGNOSTIC  RP'SHERDS 
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TABLE  60  (Cont.) 


RIM  LIP  TREATMENT,  BY  MAJOR  SORTING  CATEGORIES,  IN  THE  MATTASSEE  LAkE 
CERAMIC  ASSEMBLAGE,  USING  ALL  DIAGNOSTIC  RIMSHERDS 
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TABLE  61 


ORIENTATION  OF  EXTERIOR  FINISH  rtITH  RIM,  BY  MAJOR  SORTING 
CATEGORIES,  IN  THE  MATTASSEE  LAKE  CERAMIC  ASSEMBL.oc,  USING  All  DIAGNOSTIC  RIMSHEPCS 
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This  suggests  some  variation  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Deptford  ceramics  between  the 
two  areas.  A  general  absence  of  tetrapods, 
another  Deptford  characteristic,  has  been 
noted  from  elsewhere  within  the  South 
Carolina  coastal  plain  (Anderson,  Lee  and 
Parlor  1979:82),  supporting  this  inference 
aDout  at  least  some  degree  of  regional  vari~ 
nDility  in  the  ware. 

A  final  physical  characteristic 
examined  over  the  Mattassee  Lake  ceramic 
assemblage  was  average  snerd  weight  (Tabie 
82)  to  examine  the  comparability  of  count 
data  from  differing  excavation  prove¬ 
niences.  Examining  Table  62,  it  is  clear 
that  sherd  size  (as  measured  by  average 
weight)  is  partially  related  to  depositional 
environment.  At  two  of  the  three 
Mattassee  Lake  sites,  38BK226  and 
28RK245,  for  example,  sherds  in  features 
are  considerably  larger  than  sherds  in 
general  excavation  units.  This  is  a  some¬ 
what  logical  expectation,  since  sherds  fall¬ 
ing  into  hearths  or  pits  are  unlikely  to 
undergo  the  same  degree  of  mechanical  re¬ 
duction  (e.g.,  trampling,  scattering)  as 
sherds  on  the  surface  or  in  general  midden 
levels  (McPherron  1967:254;  Brose  1970:46, 
Anderson  1980:13-21).  Artifacts  found 
within  pit  features  in  fact,  might  be 
expected  to  be  in  better  condition,  since 
post  depositional  filling  would  provide  some 
protection  from  physical  disturbance  such  as 
trampling.  Once  covered,  these  same  arti¬ 
facts  might  also  undergo  less  chemical 
weathering  than  those  directly  exposed  to 
surface  conditions  (e.g.,  rain,  flooding, 
sunlight). 

With  the  exception  of  sherds  in  fea¬ 
tures,  the  average  size  of  most  of  the 
ceramics  recovered  at  Mattassee  Lake  was 
roughly  similar,  regardless  of  major  prove¬ 
nience  (Table  62).  Some  confidence  in  the 
comparison  of  sherd  counts  between  the 
three  sites,  or  between  differing  block  units, 
is  therefore  possible.  Examining  the  aver¬ 
age  size  of  ceramics  in  the  excavation 
blocks,  bv  level,  furthermore,  indicates  fhat 
there  is  only  minor  stratigraphic  or  tem¬ 
poral  variability  in  sherd  size  over  the 
Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  (Tables  52-54). 
At  38BK226  the  sherds  in  the  first  two 
levels  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those 
deeper  in  the  deposits;  this  may  be  due  to 
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clearing,  logging,  or  some  other  agency 
likely  to  reduce  sherds  immediately  below 
the  surface.  This  is  only  apparent  at 
38BK226,  however;  at  the  other  two 
Mattassee  Lake  sites,  little  change  in  sherd 
size  with  depth  is  apparent.  The  sherds  in 
the  lowest  levels  in  the  38BK229  block  are 
slightly  smaller,  on  the  average,  than  those 
in  the  upper  levels,  although  the  difference 
(about  half  a  gram)  is  minor  (Table  53).  The 
difference  may  reflect  the  settling  or  dis¬ 
proportionate  downward  movement  of 
smaller  artifacts  in  the  deposits.  In  general, 
there  appears  to  be  little  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  ceramic  artifacts  recovered 
along  the  terrace,  suggesting  fairly  uniform 
post -depositional  reduction/modification 
processes.  This  could  not  have  been 
assumed  without  some  effort  at  control, 
however,  especially  given  the  large  and 
potentially  varied  excavation  area.  Under¬ 
standing  post-depositional  modification  pro¬ 
cesses  permi's  more  realistic  estimates  of 
original  deposit  contents,  an  essential  pre¬ 
requisite  to  accurate  behavioral  analyses. 
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separate  punctation  is  the  dominant  decora¬ 
tive  finish,  hence  use  of  var.  Thom's  Creek 
for  separate,  reed  puncated  Thom's  Creek 
sherds. 

Sorting  Criteria.  Individual  (separate) 
reed  punctations,  typically  placed  in  rows 
parallel  to  the  rim;  random  or  geometric 
arrangements  less  common.  Paste,  general 
surface  finish  and  rim  and  lip  forms  similar 
or  identical  to  that  noted  for  Thom's  Creek 
Plain.  May  be  confused  with  punctated 
Mississippian  wares  on  very  small  sherds 
(e.g.  Figure  90:q,  9l:k). 

The  Sample.  The  excavation  units  at 
Mattassee  Lake  yielded  159  sherds  of 
Thom's  Creek  Punctate,  var.  Thom's  Creek, 
(Table  51;  Figure  76:d_o).  A  variety  of 
punctations  were  evident,  including  circular, 
square,  and  semicircular  impressions,  indi¬ 
cating  a  fair  range  of  tools  were  used.  Most 
of  the  sherds  at  Mattassee  Lake  were  char¬ 
acterized  by  linear,  parallel  rows  of  puncta¬ 
tions,  although  a  small  portion  of  the  assem¬ 
blage  (about  15  percent)  exhibited  geomet¬ 
ric,  zoned,  or  seemingly  random  arrange¬ 
ments  of  punctations  (e.g..  Table  61;  Figure 
76:g,  i,  1).  One  sherd  (Figure  76:e)  was  also 
incised;  this,  and  one  sherd  with  shell  and 
drag  and  jab  punctations  (Figure  79:b),  were 
the  only  specimens  in  the  terrace  Thom's 
Creek  assemblage  with  more  than  one  form 
of  decoration  present.  The  reed  separate 
punctate  assemblage  is  quite  homogeneous 
in  color  (most  sherds  are  very  pale  brown; 
Table  55),  paste  (Table  56),  and  interior 
surface  finish  (most  sherds  have  plain, 
smoothed  surface;  Table  57).  The  ware  is 
quite  thin,  averaging  6.3mm,  well  below  the 
averages  reported  by  Phelps  (x  -  10.2mm; 
1968:20)  and  Trinkley  (x  =  8.0mm;  1 980b:  1 4) 
from  the  central  Savannah  River  and  sea 
island  areas,  respectively.  Incurvate  and 
straight  rim  forms  dominate  the  assem¬ 
blage,  with  unmodified,  rounded  lips  typical 
(Figure  77;  Tables  59,  60).  Small,  round 
bottomed  jars  or  bowls,  like  those  noted  for 
Thom's  Creek  Plain  are  indicated.  The 
material  appears  most  similar  to  Thom's 
Creek  Punctate  wares  reported  from  Thom’s 
Creek  (Griffin  1945:  467)  and  Cal  Smoak 

(Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler  1979:136-137), 
and  somewhat  less  similar  to  the  punctated 
wares  reported  from  the  central  Savannah 
(Phelps:  1968),  and  from  the  sea  island 


region  of  South  Carolina  (Trinkley  1980b). 
Areas  of  similarity  or  difference  appear  to 
be  be  thickness,  rim  form,  and  extent  of  lip 
treatment;  these  are  fairly  minor  differ- 
ences,  yet  point  to  some  geographic  vari¬ 
ability  in  the  ware. 

Distribution.  Found  throughout  the 
coastal  plain  and  fall  line  areas  of  extreme 
eastern  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  into 
southwestern  North  Carolina.  Infrequently 
noted  above  the  fall  line,  typically  only 
along  major  drainages  (Waddell  1  963;  Phelps 
1968;  Anderson  1975b;  Anderson,  Lee,  and 
Parler  1  979:139;  Loftfield  1976:1  95; 
Trinkley  1976a,  1  980b:  14-15).  In  eastern 
Georgia  the  ware  is  sometimes  reported 
under  the  name  Refuge  Punctate  (DePratter 
1979:120-126). 

Chronological  Position.  Late  Archaic 
period,  Thom's  Creek  P'nases(2000  B.C.-1000 
B.C.).  Recent  research  by  Trinkley  (1980a: 
63-64,  287)  suggests  that  the  ware  may  date 
to  the  earlier  part  of  the  phase.  At 
Mattassee  Lake,  the  ware  is  stratigraphi- 
cally  early,  coeval  with  the  Stallings  Plain 
and  other  Thom's  Creek  types  in  the 
38BK226  block  (Table  52).  A  somewhat 
anomalous,  later  occurrence  (x  depth  =  16.7 
cm,  comparable  with  Deptford)  is  indicated 
in  the  38BK229  block  (Table  53),  although 
the  sample  size  (N=6  sherds)  is  small. 

Documentation.  Griffin  (1945);  Cald¬ 
well  (1  952:31  5);  South  (1960,  1  973b,  1976); 
Waddell  (1  963,  1970);  Edwards  (1  965;  des¬ 
cribed  as  Awendaw  Punctated);  Calmes 
(1967);  Phelps  (1968);  Hemmings  (1970, 
1972);  Sutherland  (1973,  1  974);  DePratter, 
Jefferies,  and  Pearson  (1  973);  Stoltman 
(1974);  Trinkley  (1  974,  1  975,  1976b,  1  976c, 
1980a,  1  980b,  1981a),  Anderson  (1975a, 

1  975b);  Anderson,  Lee  and  Parler  (1  979), 
Widmer  (1976a),  Loftfield  1976. 


THOM'S  CREEK  (REED  DR AG~AN D-J AB) 
PUNCTATE;  var.  Spanish  Mount 

Background.  Thom’s  Creek  (Reed 
Drag-and-jab)  Punctate  was  formally 
defined  as  a  variety  of  Thom's  Creek  Reed 
Punctate  by  Trinklev  (1  976a,  1980t;l5), 

based  on  a  sample  of  687  sherds  from  13 
shell  ring  and  midden  sites  from  the  sea 
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somewhat  thicker  (x  =  8.4mm).  The  occur¬ 
rence  of  excurvate  vessel  forms  on  coastal 
(sea-island)  Thom's  Creek  phase  sites,  and 
straight  or  incurvate  vessel  forms  on  inte¬ 
rior  sites,  may  reflect  significant  temporal 
and/or  functional  differences  in  the  use  of 
ceramics  in  these  areas.  As  noted  pre¬ 
viously,  the  change  from  incurvate  to  excur¬ 
vate  vessel  forms  at  Mattassee  Lake  occurs 
with  Refuge  ceramics;  this,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested,  reflects  changes  in  subsistence, 
cooking  procedures,  or  even  social  organiza¬ 
tion  (i.e.  the  size  of  the  group  using  the 
vessel).  These  apparent  differences 
between  coastal  and  interior  Thom's  Creek 
ceramics  warrant  attention;  taxonomically, 
separate  variety  categories  may  eventually 
be  appropriate,  much  as  different  types  of 
fiber  temporal  pottery  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  (however  appropriately)  to  accommo¬ 
date  coastal  and  interior  assemblages  in 
Georgia. 

Distribution.  Found  throughout  the 
coastal  plain  and  fall  line  areas  of  South 
Carolina;  uncommon  in  the  sea  island  area 
south  of  Port  Royal  Sound.  Infrequently 
noted  in  extreme  eastern  Georgia,  southw¬ 
estern  North  Carolina.  Rarely  found  above 
the  fall  line,  typically  only  along  major 
drainages  (Phelps  1968;  Trinkley  1976a, 
1980a,  1980b). 

Chronological  Position.  Late  Archaic 
period,  Thom's  Creek  Phases  (2000  B.C.- 
1000  B.C.).  At  Mattassee  Lake  the  ware  is 
stratigraphicallv  early  in  the  38BK226  exca¬ 
vation  block,  occurring  at  a  greater  average 
depth  than  most  other  types,  including  most 
of  the  (decorated)  Thom's  Creek  types 
(Tables  52,  53).  Coeval  with  Stallings  Plain, 
var.  Stallings.  A  radiocarbon  determination 
of  1160  B.C.  +  185  (D1C-1844),  from  Feature 
4  at  site  38BK229,  dates  a  Thom's  Creek 
Plain  assemblage  at  Mattassee  Lake.  The 
date  is  in  close  agreement  with  most  other 
Thom's  Creek  dates  from  the  region  (c.f. 
Trinkley  1980a,  1980b). 

Documentation.  Griffin  (1945); 

F.dwards  (1965;  described  as  Awendaw 
Plain),  Phelps  (1968),  Trinklev  (1976a; 
1980a.  1980b);  Anderson.  Lee.  and  Parler 
*  1  979: 1  36-187). 


THOM'S  CREEK  (REED  SEPARATE) 
PUNCTATE,  var.  Thom's  Creek 

Background.  The  type  Thom's  Creek 
Punctate  was  initially  defined  by  Griffin 
(1945:467),  based  on  a  sample  of  19  sherds 
from  the  Thom's  Creek  site  (38LX2)  on  the 
upper  Congaree  River,  Lexington  County, 
South  Carolina.  A  formal  type  description, 
employing  the  traditional  format  (c.f.  Ford 
and  Griffin  1939),  was  offered  by  Waddell 
(1963);  additional  (detailed)  descriptions  of 
the  ware  have  been  presented  bv  South 
(1960:47-49),  Phelps  (1968:20-21), 

DePratter,  Jefferies. and  Pearson  (1973:45- 
52)  and  Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler  (1979: 
136-137).  The  type  has  been  recently  sub¬ 
divided  by  Trinkley  (1976a,  1980b)  into 

Thom's  Creek  Reed  Punctate  and  Thom's 
Creek  Shell  Punctate,  with  the  Reed 
Punctate  type  further  divided  into  Separate 
Punctate  and  Drag  and  Jab  varieties.  As 
noted  previously,  (in  the  Background  discus¬ 
sion  for  Thom's  Creek  Plain),  these  subdivi¬ 
sions  appear  to  be  of  considerable  utility, 
and  for  this  reason  have  been  adopted  in  the 
Mattassee  Lake  classification. 

Thom's  Creek  Reed  (Separate) 
Punctate  was  formally  defined  as  a  variety 
of  Thom's  Creek  Reed  Punctate  by  Trinkley 
(1976a,  1980b;  14-15),  based  on  a  sample  of 
1948  sherds  from  14  shell  ring  and  midden 
sites  in  the  sea  island  area  of  South 
Carolina. 

In  the  present  study,  Trinkley's  various 
punctated  types  and  varieties  are  subsumed 
back  under  the  original  Thom's  Creek 
Punctate  type,  using  formal  varieties  to 
designate  the  different  forms  of  surface 
finish  (e.g.,  Thom's  Creek  Reed  Punctate, 
Separate  Punctate  Variety  =  Thom's  Creek 
Punctate  var.  Thom's  Creek;  Thom's  Creek 
Reed  Punctate,  Drag  and  Jab  Variety  = 
Thom's  Creek  Punctate,  var.  Spanish  Mount; 
Thom's  Creek  Shell  Punctate  =  Thom's 
Creek  Punctate,  var.  Fig  Island).  This 
simplifies  the  typology  and  offers  room  for 
expansion  (without  the  need  for  new  type 
names),  while  retaining  a  high  level  of 
classif ieatnrv  utility.  The  Thom's  Creek 
variety  terminology  used  is  drawn  from 
excavated  sites  where  a  high  incidence  of 
the  variety  is  reported.  At  the  Thom's 
Creek  type  site,  for  example,  linear 


FIGURE  78  Thom's  Creek  Plain,  Thom's  Creek  Incised,  Thom's  Creek  Simple  Stamped,  and  Thom's 
Creek  Finger  Pinched  Ceramics  from  Mattassee  Lake  a  h  Thom's  Creek  Plain,  zar  Unspecified ,  i  I  Thorn's 
Creek  Incised,  zar.  Unspecified .  m-q,  u  Thom's  Creek  Simple  Stamped,  var.  Unspecified ;  r-t  Thom's  Creek 
Fmqer  Pinched,  zar.  Awendaw.  The  finish  on  sherd  o  may  be  due  to  scraping  with  a  shell. 
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to  the  touch,  only  rarely  well  smoothed  or 
"soapy"  in  texture.  Straight  or  incurvate 
rims  with  rounded  or  flattened  lips  (over 
most  specimens).  May  be  confused  with 
Woodland  Plain  with  which  it  tends  to 
intergrade. 

The  Sample.  A  total  of  1643  sherds 
were  classified  as  Thom's  Creek  Plain  var. 
Thom’s  Creek  at  Mattassee  Lake  (Table  51, 
Figure  78:a~h).  All  appear  to  be  from  coiled 
vessels;  an  appreciable  minority  of  the 
sherds  exhibit  coil  fractures.  At  least  some 
of  the  sherds  are  from  undecorated  portions 
of  decorated  vessels,  although  enough  large 
fragments  are  present  to  document  plain 
vessels.  Small,  shallow  straight-sided  jars 
and  open  and/or  incurvate  bowls  appear  to 
be  represented.  No  bases  were  found,  and 
rounded  bottoms  are  inferred;  most  vessels 
were  about  30  to  35  cm  in  diameter  at  the 
rim,  with  an  estimated  capacity  of  from 
four  to  six  liters.  The  range  of  variation  in 
color,  thickness,  paste  consituents,  rim  and 
lip  form,  and  interior  finish  is  given  in 
Tables  55-60.  A  considerable  range  of 
variation  in  color  is  evident,  although  a 
majority  of  the  sherds  are  very  pale  brown 
(Table  55).  The  paste  exhibits  a  fair  degree 
of  variability  in  the  occurrence  of  primary 
and  minor  inclusions  (Table  56);  macroscopi- 
cally,  however,  an  appreciable  proportion  of 
the  assemblage  appears  to  be  almost  tem¬ 
perless,  with  inclusions  larger  than  1mm 
present  in  only  about  one-quarter  (Sample 
N=49;  25.6  percent)  of  the  sherds.  This 
aspect  of  the  paste  is  somewhat  unusual  at 
the  site,  and  a  diagnostic  attribute  of  the 
ware;  conscious  selection  or  milling  of  local 
clay  sources  may  have  been  practiced.  As 
noted  in  Table  56,  an  unidentified 
horneblende/mafic  material  was  recorded  as 
a  minor  inclusion  in  about  one-fifth  of  all 
Thom's  Creek  sherds  (Sample  N=39;  20.4 
percent).  This  material  was  only  infre¬ 
quently  observed  outside  of  the  Thom's 
Creek  assemblage  suggesting  another  pos¬ 
sible  sorting  attribute  (although  unfortun¬ 
ately  one  requiring  a  microscope). 

The  exterior  surfaces  of  the  Thom’s 
Creek  Plain  vessels  were  almost  uniformly 
undifferentiated,  although  paraded  scraping 
marks  were  noted  on  two  sherds.  (Table  61). 
Most  of  the  interior  surfaces  were  also  weil 
smoothed,  like  the  exteriors,  although  a 


small  portion  of  the  assemblage  (N=7;  15.3 
percent;  Table  57)  was  characterized  by 
(rarely)  interior  stamping,  incising,  or  scrap¬ 
ing  marks  or  (more  commonly)  by  finger  or 
dowel  impressions.  Average  thickness,  at 
7.1mm,  was  the  second  greatest  among  the 
Thom's  Creek  wares  on  the  terrace  (Table 
58);  this  probably  reflects  the  presence  of  at 
least  some  lower  body  sherds  from  decor¬ 
ated  vessels  (decoration,  where  present,  is 
typically  just  below  the  rim).  It  may  also 
reflect  utilitarian  concerns;  plainwares  may- 
have  been  made  thicker  to  make  them  more 
durable.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Thom's 
Creek  Plain  rims  at  Mattassee  Lake  (Table 
59,  Figure  77)  are  incurvate  (N  =  71;  57.7 
percent)  or  straight  (N  =  47;  38.2  percent); 
less  than  ten  percent  are  excurvate  in  form 
(N  =  8;  6.5  percent).  Lips  are  typically 
rounded  or  flattened,  and  only  infrequently 
exhibit  decorative  treatment,  usually 
narrow  incising  or  stamping  giving  a  slightly- 
notched  effect  (Tables  59,  60).  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  incidence  of  lip  treatment  in  the 
excavation  levels  suggested  a  slight  increase 
in  decoration  over  time;  15  percent  (N=6)  of 
the  Thom's  Creek  Plain  rims  below  Level  5 
(20_26  cm)  in  the  38BK226  block  exhibit 
decorative  treatment,  as  opposed  to  22  per¬ 
cent  (N=7)  of  site  rims  above  these  levels 
(Sample  size:  73  sherds).  No  such  trends 
were  noted  at  38BK229;  that  assemblage 
exhibited  a  uniform,  low  incidence  (2.9  per¬ 
cent,  sample  size:  35  sherds).  The  general 
absence  of  lip  treatment  in  the  38BK229 
block  may  indicate  a  date  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  Thom's  Creek  phase,  if  the 
apparent  pattern  of  an  increase  in  lip  treat¬ 
ment  over  time  is  indeed  correct. 

The  Mattassee  Lake  Thom's  Creek 
Plain  assemblage  is  similar  in  many  respects 
to  materials  described  by  Phelps  (1968)  from 
the  central  Savannah  River  area;  all  of  the 
sherds  in  Phelps  (1  968:Table  2)  sample 
exhibit  straight  or  incurvate  rims,  although 
a  much  higher  incidence  of  lip  treatment 
(N  =  14;  56  percent)  is  reported.  The 

Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  differs,  how¬ 
ever,  from  coastal  Thom's  Creek  Plain 
wares  described  bv  Trinklev  ( 1 980b:  17), 
where  a  "straight  to  outcurving;  infre¬ 
quently  incurving"  rim  form  is  reported.  Lip 
shape  -80  percent  rounded  or  flat  on  the 
coastal  wares  (Trinklev  1980b:17)  -  is 

similar,  although  the  coastal  plainwares  are 


Thom's  Creek  Shell  Punctate  in  the  central 
coastal  area  (to  about  Charleston  Harbor), 
and  Awendaw  Finger  Pinched  in  the 
northern  coastal  area  (from  Charleston 
Harbor  to  the  Santee  River)  -  additionally 
suggests  to  Trinkley  (1980a:291,  314-315)  a 
gradual  population  movement  northward 
along  the  coast.  Many  of  the  Thom's  Creek 
sites  in  the  interior  of  the  coastal  plain 
may,  in  this  view,  date  to  an  early  part  of 
the  Thom's  Creek  phase,  and  may  "represent 
part  of  an  early  seasonal  cycle  between  the 
coast  and  the  interior  which  is  not  found  as 
frequently  later"  (Trinkley  1980a:291).  As 
one  of  the  few  attempts  to  examine  the 
decorative  variability  in  Thom's  Creek 
ceramics,  this  perspective  deserves  serious 
attention. 

An  alternative  explanation  for  the 
observed  distributions,  based  on  inferences 
about  Late  Archaic  sociopolitical  organiza¬ 
tion,  has  been  proposed  by  several  investiga¬ 
tors,  notably  Widmer  (I976a:43),  Michie 
(1979:49),  and  Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler 
(1979:94-95).  In  this  view,  the  differential 
distributions  of  the  Thom's  Creek  wares  may 
correspond  to  the  territories  of  discrete 
sociopolitical  entities: 

It  is  suggested  that  late  Archaic 
artifact  distributions  delimit  the 
boundaries  of  relatively  endogamous, 
probably  tribal  level  social  groups.  At 
least  two,  and  possibly  three,  such 
groups  are  hypothesized  to  exist  in  the 
Sea  Island  area  of  South  Carolina, 
characterized  by  Stallings  wares  in  the 
southwest  and  Awendaw  ware  in  the 
northeast,  with  a  possible  third  group 
between  them...  A  separate  group 
may  have  occupied  much  of  the 
interior  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  charac¬ 
terized  by  Thom's  Creek  ceramics... 
group  endogamy  is  inferred  from  the 
relatively  discrete  ceramic  distribu¬ 
tions.  If  exogamous  spouse  procure¬ 
ment  and  exchange  occurred,  greater 
intergradation  and  stylistic  overlap 
might  be  expected  (Anderson,  Lee,  and 
Parler  1979:94-95). 

Precise  ceramic  analysis  and  classification 
is  essential  to  the  examination  of  both  of 
these  models,  since  pottery  formed  much  of 


the  data  used  to  advance  them  in  the  first 
place. 

At  Mattassee  Lake,  Thom's  Creek 
classification  closely  followed  the  typology 
proposed  by  Trinkley  (1976a,  1980b),  retain¬ 
ing  his  separation  of  the  original  Thom's 
Creek  Punctate  type  into  Reed  (Separate) 
Punctate,  Reed  Drag~and-Jab,  and  Shell 
Punctate,  although  here  these  taxa  have 
been  reduced  to  varieties.  These  types 
would  appear,  based  on  the  above  discussion, 
to  be  useful  to  basic  research  on  Thom's 
Creek  phase  internal  chronology  and/or 
sociopolitical  organization.  Plain  Thom's 
Creek  sherds  recovered  in  the  excavation 
units  were  classified  as  Thom's  Creek  Plain, 
var.  unspecified.  Although  they  closely 
resembled  materials  from  the  type  site, 
variability  within  Thom's  Creek  period 
plainwares  is  not  currently  well  enough 
understood  to  permit  confident  variety 
classification.  Many  of  the  plain  sherds  at 
Mattassee  Lake  are  from  undecorated  por¬ 
tions  decorated  vessels,  as  evidenced  by 
cross-mends.  Identical  in  every  respect  but 
for  the  absence  of  the  decorative  motif, 
they  can  be  readily  sorted.  Several  attri¬ 
butes  can  be  used,  separately  or  in  combina¬ 
tion,  in  fact,  to  sort  portions  of  the  Thom's 
Creek  Plain  assemblage  at  Mattassee  Lake 
(see  below).  Strictly  speaking,  however, 
Thom's  Creek  Plain  can  only  be  identified  at 
the  assemblage  level,  and  not  sherd  by 
sherd.  The  ware  tends  to  intergrade  with 
later  plain  wares  identified  here  as  Wood¬ 
land  Plain.  Following  precise  usage  of  the 
type-variety  system,  the  ware  should  be 
considered  a  variety  of  this  type  (e.g.. 
Woodland  Plain,  var.  Thom's  Creek).  This 
(logical)  classif icatory  procedure  was  not 
adopted  at  Mattassee  Lake,  however,  due  to 
a  reluctance  to  combine  wares  that  were 
(more-or-less)  discrete  and  separable,  at 
least  over  appreciable  portions  of  the  site 
assemblage.  Adoption  of  variety  termi¬ 
nology  over  local  plainwares  will,  in  all 
probability,  prove  necessary  as  viable  cul¬ 
tural  historical  (i.e.  temporal  or  geographic) 
subdivisions  are  recognized. 

Sorting  Criteria.  Hard,  compact 
paste;  few  inclusions  over  1mm  in  size  (over 
most  specimens).  Plain  surface  finish; 
smoothing  not  as  pronounced  as  on  later 
plainwares.  Most  sherds  are  slightly  sandy 
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TABLE  63 

A  CERAMIC  SEQUENCE  FOR  THE  LOWER  SANTEE  RIVER 

BASED  ON  EXCAVATIONS  AT  THE  MATTASSEE  LAKE  SITES  &  INTERSITE  COMPARISONS 


PERIOD 


PROTO- 

HISTORIC 


TE 


MISSISSIPPI 


MIDDLE 

MISSISSIPPI 


EARLY 

MISSISSIPPI 


LATE 

WOODLAND 


MIDDLE 

WOODLAND 


EARLY 

WOODLAND 


PHASE 

DATES 

CERAMIC  TYPE 

Ashley 

A.D  1600- 
1715 

Ashley  Complicated  Stamped  var  unspecified 

Mississippian  Plain,  var  unspecified 

Pee  Dee 

A.D.  1  400- 
1600 

Pee  Dee  Complicated  Stamped,  var.  unspecified 

Mississippian  Plain  var  unspecified 

Jeremy 

A.D  1200- 
1400 

Savannah  Complicated  Stamped  var  Jeremy 

Savannah  Check  Stamped  var  unspecified 

Savannah  Fine  Cord  Marked,  var  unspecified 

Santee  Simple  Stamped  var  Santee 

Mississippian  Plain  var  unspecified 

Santee  II 

A.D.  900- 
1200 

Santee  Simple  Stamped  var  Santee 

Woodland  Plain,  var  unspecified 

Wilmington  Heavy  Cord  Marked,  var  Wilmington 

Wilmington  Plain  var  unspecified 

Santee  1 

A.D  700- 
900 

Santee  Simple  Stamped  var  Santee 

Woodland  Plain  var  unspecified 

Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed,  var  St.  Stephens 

Cape  Fear  Cord  Marked,  var  unspecified 

Wilmington  Heavy  Cord  Marked,  var  Wilmington 

Wilmington  Plain,  var.  unspecified 

McClellanville 

A  D  500- 
700 

Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed,  var  St  Stephens 

Cape  Fear  Cord  Marked  var.  unspecified 

Woodland  Plain,  var  unspecified 

Yadkin  Fabric  Marked  var  Marion 

Yadkin  Plain,  var.  unspecified 

Yadkin  Cord  Marked,  var.  unspecified 

Wilmington  Fabric  Impressed,  var  Berkeley 

Wilmington  Plain  var  unspecified 

Deptford  III 

A.D  200- 
500 

Deptford  Linear  Check  Stamped,  var.  Deptford 

Deptford  Simple  Stamped,  var  Cal  Smoak 

Deptford  Incised,  var.  Alvin 

Deptford  Brushed,  var.  unspecified 

Woodland  Plain,  var.  unspecified 

Wilmington  Fabric  Impressed  var  Berkeley 

Wilmington  Fabric  Impressed,  var  Hanover 

Wilmington  Cord  Marked  var  Hanover 

Wilmington  Plain,  var  unspecified 

Wilmington  Check  Stamped,  var  Wadmacon 

Cape  Fear  Fabric  impressed  var  St  Stephens 

Cape  Fear  Cord  Marked,  var.  unspecified 

Yadkin  Fabric  Marked,  var  Marion 

Yadkin  Cord  Marked,  var  unspecified 

Yadkin  Plain  var.  unspecified 

Yadkin  Linear  Check  Stamped  var  unspecified 

Deptford  II 

200  B.C 
A.D  200 

Deptford  Linear  Check  Stamped,  var  Deptford 

Deptford  Simple  Stamped  var  Cal  Smoak 

Deptford  Brushed,  var  unspecified 

Woodland  Plain,  var  unspecified 

Wilmington  Fabric  Impressed  var  Berkeley 

Wilmington  Fabric  Impressed  var  Hanover 

Wilmington  Cord  Marked,  var  Hanover 

Wilmington  Plain  var.  unspecified 

Wilmington  Check  Stamped,  var  Wadmacon 

Deptford  1 

600- 
200  B.C. 

Deptford  Linear  Check  Stamped,  var  Deptford 

Deptford  Simple  Stamped,  var.  Cal  Smoak 

Woodland  Plain  var.  unspecified 

Wilmington  Fabric  Impressed,  var.  Berkeley 

Wilmington  Fabric  Impressed,  var  Hanover 

Wilmington  Cord  Marked  var  Hanover 

Wilmington  Plain,  var  unspecified 

Refuge  II 

800- 
600  B.C. 

Refuge  Dentate  Stamped  var  Mattassee 

Refuge  Plain  var  unspecified 

Refuge  Simple  Stamped,  var  unspecified 

Deptford  Linear  Check  Stamped  var  Deptford 

Woodland  Plain,  var  unspecified 

Refuge  1 

1000- 
800  B  C 

Refuge  Plain,  var.  unspecified 

Refuge  Punctate  var  Moultrie 

Refuge  Punctate  var  Allendale 

Refuge  Dentate  Stamped  var  Mattassee 

Refuge  Simple  Stamped  var  unspecified 

Woodland  Plain  var  unspecified 

Thom's 
Creek  II 

1  500- 
1000  B.C 

Thom  s  Creek  Plain  var  unspecified 

Thom's  Creek  iReed  Separate)  Punctate  var  Thom  s  Creek 
Thom's  Creek  (Reed  Drag  3  Jabi  Punctate  var  Spanish  Mount 
Thom  s  Creek  (Shell)  Punctate  var  Fig  Island 

Thom  s  Creek  Simple  Stamped,  var  unspecified 

Thom  s  Creek  Incised,  var  unspecified 

Thom  s  Creek  Finger  Pinched  var  Awendaw 

Refuge  Punctate  var  Moultrie 

Creek  1 
Thom's 

Stallings 

2000- 
1  500  B  C 

2500- 
2000  B.C 

Stallings  Plain  var  Stallings 

Thom  s  Creek  Plain  var  unspecified 

Thom  s  Creek  (Reed  Separate!  Punctate  var  Thom's  Creek 

Thom  s  Creek  IReed  Drag  &  JabIPunctate  var  Spanish  Mount 

Stallings  Plain  var  Slallmgs 

FIGURE  76.  Stalling's  Plain  and  Thom's  Creek  Punctate  ceramics  from  Mattassee  Lake,  a-c  Stalling's 
Plain,  var.  Stalling's  fiber  tempered;  d-o  Thom's  Creek  (Reed  Separate)  Punctate,  var.  Thom's  Creek,  p -z 
Thom's  Creek  (Reed  Drag  and  Jab)  Punctate,  var.  Spanish  Mount.  Sherd  e  is  also  incised. 

CATALOG  NUMBERS  a  (388K  226. 1  06F .  1 ) ,  b  (38B  K  226. 1  00D  6) .  c  ( 38BK  226. 1  08F  3)  d  <  38B  K  226. 1  OOG  ) .  e 
<  38BK  226  1 0OF  4),  f  (38BK226.95C.il).  g  (38B  K  229  1 08B.3) .  h  (38BK  226.51  E.  1  2) ,  i  (38BK226. 163  9) ,  j  (38BK226. 
107D  13)  k  (38BK226  89F  4),  L  ( 388  K  226.95D  .9) ,  m  (33B  K  226.88C  11),  n  1 38B K 226.69H .  1 ) .  o  ( 38BK  226  85B.6)  p 
(38BK  226  82C  3)  n  ( 388  K  226. 1 0OF. 9 ) ;  r  (388K  226.87G.  1 0) .  s  ( 38  BK  226.91  E  .5) .  t  (  38B  K  226 . 1  07D  .4) ,  u  (38BK226. 
95D  10)  v  (38BK226  93H.3);  w  (38BK  229. 105G  2) ;  x  (38BK229.101  B.  19) .  y  38BK  229. 1  OOC.  1  2)  2  (38BK  226. 1 03F 
13) 


Documentation.  Claflin  (1931:PIate 

14) ;  Fairbanks  (1942);  Griffin  (1943,  1945); 
Sears  and  Griffin  (1950);  Williams  (1968); 
Stoltman  (1972,  1974);  South  (1976:Figure 

15) ;  Widmer  (1976a);  Trinkley  (1976c,  1980a, 
1981a);  Anderson,  Lee  and  Parler  (1979); 
Phelps  (1981:77-78). 


THOM'S  CREFK  PLAIN, 
var.  unspecified 

Background.  The  type  Thom's  Creek 
Plain  was  first  formally  described  by  Phelps 
(1968:21),  based  on  a  sample  of  176  sherds 
from  White's  Mount  (9R14)  and  the  Boy 
Scout  site  (9BK6)  along  the  Savannah  River 
drainage  in  Georgia.  A  second  formal  type 
description,  based  on  a  sample  of  4369 
sherds  from  13  sites  along  the  South 
Carolina  coast,  was  prepared  by  Trinkley 
(1976a;  1980b:17).  The  two  descriptions 
serve  to  document  variability  in  the  ware 
along  ‘he  central  Savannah  River  and  in  the 
South  Carolina  sea  island  area,  respectively. 
A  thorough  review  of  taxonomic  and  classi- 
ficatory  efforts  associated  with  Thom's 
Creek  ceramics  has  been  provided  by 
Trinkley  (1980b).  The  Thom's  Creek  series, 
similar  in  several  respects  to  the  Stallings 
series,  originated  with  Griffins’s  (1945)  des¬ 
cription  of  a  non-fiber  tempered  punctated 
ware  at  the  Thom's  Creek  site  on  the  upper 
Congaree  River  near  Columbia,  South 
Carolina.  Thom's  Creek  Punctate  was  the 
only  ware  recognized  in  the  original  type 
description,  although  Griffin  (1945:470) 
noted  that  there  were  three  plain  sherds 
"probably  belonging  to  the  type  called 
"Thom's  Creek  Punctate;"  this  marked  the 
first  (informed)  recognition  of  what  would 
later  be  called  Thom's  Creek  Plain. 

Although  apparently  postdating 
Stallings  wares  along  the  Savannah  (e.g., 
Stoltman  1974:91;  Phelps  1968;  Trinkley 
1980a:  45_48),  stratigraphic  and  radio¬ 

carbon  data  from  the  South  Carolina  area 
indicates  a  long  period  of  overlap  or  co- 
association  for  the  two  series  (Trinkley 
1976a,  1980a,  1980b;  Anderson  1975a, 

Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler  1979).  Thom's 
Creek  wares  have  been  securely  dated  to 
between  2000  and  1000  B.C.  at  a  number  of 
sites  in  coastal  South  Carolina,  including 
several  where  Stallings  wares  are  present  in 


apparent  direct  association;  these  sites 
include  Daw's  Island  (38BU9:  Michie  1973a, 
1974),  Spanish  Mount  (38CH62;  Sutherland 
1974),  and  Fig  Island  (38CH19;  Hemmings 
1  970).  In  a  review  of  the  radiocarbon  dates 
published  through  1976,  Trinkley  noted: 

although  Stallings  Ware  is,  on  the 
average,  older  than  Thom's  Creek,  the 
two  are  contemporaneous,  and  the  two 
did  indeed  coexist  (Trinkley  1 980b:  1 9). 

Changes  in  decorative  treatment  over  these 
wares  may  follow  similar  trajectories. 
Evidence  for  an  early  appearance  of  Thom's 
Creek  Plain,  predating  the  decorated  Thom's 
Creek  types,  is  currently  equivocal,  but  is 
suggested  at  a  few  sites  (Trinkley  1980a:63, 
287).  An  increase  in  plain  finish  with 
increasing  excavation  depth  occurs  at  Fig 
Island  (Trinkley  1980a:63),  for  example,  and 
this  pattern  is  also  indicated  in  the  38BK226 
and  38BK229  excavation  blocks  at 
Mattassee  Lake  (Tables  52,  53). 

Using  data  from  several  coastal  South 
Carolina  Sites,  Trinkley  (1980a)  has  recently 
suggested  that  decorative  variability 
between  Thom’s  Creek  phase  sites  may  re¬ 
flect  a  temporal  dimension: 

it  is  possible  to  suggest  that  the 
pottery  be  seriated  such  that  Thom's 
Creek  Plain  is  the  oldest  pottery 
(acknowledging  that  it  will  be  found  at 
all  sites  representing  undecorated  por¬ 
tions  of  decorated  vessels)  followed  by 
Thom's  Creek  Reed  Punctate.  At  the 
time  reed  punctating  was  losing  popu¬ 
larity,  Thom's  Creek  Shell  Punctate 
was  gaining  popularity.  Awendaw 
Finger  Pinched  appears  to  follow  the 
shell  punctate  style.  Based  on  the 
more  prominent  occurrence  of  the 
minority  ware  Awendaw  Finger 
Impressed  pottery  from  Lighthouse 
Point  and  Stratton  Place,  I  am 
tempted  to  suggest  that  this  pottery 
represents  the  last  expression  of  the 
Thom's  Creek  potters  (Trinklev 
1 980a:287). 

The  primary  geographic  distributions  of 
these  decorative  mofits  -  Thom's  Creek 
Reed  Punctate  in  the  interior  and  along  the 
southwestern  coast  of  South  Carolina, 


ings  Incised,  Stallings  Simple  Stamped)  and 
in  series  defined  for  other  areas  (e.g., 
Orange  Incised,  Tick  Island  Incised,  Wheeler 
Punctate).  Plain  types  have  been  described 
for  each  of  the  five  major  fiber  tempered 
series  currently  in  the  literature:  Stallings 
Plain,  Orange  Plain,  Norwood  Plain,  Wheeler 
Plain,  and  St.  Simons  Plain  (Sears  and 
Griffin  1950;  Phelps  1965,  DePratter  1979). 
In  the  Georgia  -  South  Carolina  area,  there 
is  some  evidence,  notably  from  the  Bilbo 
site  near  Savannah,  and  the  Sapelo  shell  ring 
on  Sapelo  Island,  that  plain  fiber  tempered 
pottery  occurs  prior  to  decorated  forms 
(Williams  1968:180,  263-278).  In  the  coastal 
plain  of  South  Carolina  plain  fiber  tempered 
pottery  is  classified  as  Stallings  Plain;  use 
of  other  type  names,  such  as  St.  Simons 
Plain,  recently  proposed  by  DePratter 
(1979:113-114)  for  north  Georgia  coastal 
assemblages,  has  not  yet  appeared. 

The  plain  fiber  tempered  pottery  re¬ 
covered  at  Mattassee  Lake  was  classified  as 
Stallings  Plain,  var.  Stallings  since  the 
shreds  did  not  differ  in  any  appreciable 
respect  from  the  type  materials  described 
by  Griffin  (1943:159-160);  Griffin's  analysis 
of  the  Chester  Field  assemblage  included  a 
comparison  with  Stallings  Island  materials, 
and  noted  their  basic  similarity.  Use  of  the 
var.  Stallings  designation  additionally  separ¬ 
ates  these  materials  from  other  plain  fiber 
tempered  wares  (e.g.,  St.  Simons  Plain; 
Wheeler  Plain).  At  least  some  of  these 
other  types,  parenthetically,  might  be  more 
appropriately  considered  varieties  of  Stall¬ 
ings  Plain  (e.g.,  Stallings  Plain,  var. 
Wheeler;  Stallings  Plain,  var.  St.  Simons), 
since  they  are  usually  separable  only  on  a 
vessel  or  assemblage  basis  and  only  rarely 
using  individual  sherds  (e.g.,  Griffin  and 
Sears  1950;  Waring  1968:  160;  Shannon 

n.d.).  This  position  is  strongly  advocated  in 
the  case  of  the  St.  Simon's  series,  the  dis¬ 
creteness  of  which  is  open  to  some  question 
(see  Griffin  1945;  Williams  I968a:103-105; 
Stoltman  1974:19-20). 

Sorting  Criteria.  Fiber  vesicules 
throughout  the  paste,  typically  visible  on 
both  the  interior  and  exterior  vessel  surface 
regardless  of  the  extent  of  smoothing.  This 
attribute  must  be  carefully  evaluated,  since 
some  later  period  wares  exhibit  apparent 
fiber  inclusions;  these  (typically)  are  either 


accidental  inclusions  or  else  impressions 
resulting  when  the  wet  vessel  is  set  on 
fibers  or  other  plant  debris  prior  to  firing. 
Plain  surface  finish. 

The  Sample.  At  Mattassee  Lake  only 
five  Stallings  Plain  sherds  were  recovered, 
out  of  a  total  assemblage  of  27,354  sherds 
(Table  51;  Figure  76:a~c).  All  were  very 
pale  brown  in  color  over  both  the  interior 
and  exterior  surfaces.  Fiber  inclusions  were 
relatively  uncommon,  and  the  paste  was 
characterized  by  a  fair  amount  of  fine  and 
medium  sand;  except  for  the  fiber  vesicules 
it  was  undistinguishable  from  the  paste  over 
much  of  the  Woodland  Plain  assemblage. 
All  five  sherds  had  smooth  interior;  thick¬ 
ness  varied  from  7~9mm  (x  =  7.6mm).  Four 
rims  were  recovered,  two  exhibiting  lip 
treatment  in  the  form  of  faint  incising 
and/or  simple  stamping  (Tables  59,60). 
Three  of  the  four  rims  were  flattened,  with 
fairly  straight  (vertical)  profiles  (Figure  77). 
The  sample  size  at  Mattassee  Lake,  and  the 
sherds  themselves,  however,  was  too  small 
to  permit  confident  estimates  of  vessel  size, 
shape,  or  even  method  of  manufacture  (i.e. 
coiled  versus  non-eoiled).  The  assemblage  is 
virtually  identical  to  material  recovered 
from  Cal  Smoak  (Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler 
1979:132-133)  and  Thom’s  Creek  (Griffin 
1945:467;  Michie  1969),  other  interior 
coastal  plain  sites. 

Distribution.  Found  throughout  the 
coastal  plain  and  fall  line  areas  of  eastern 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  extreme  south¬ 
eastern  North  Carolina.  Infrequently  noted 
above  the  fall  line  in  these  states,  typically 
only  along  major  drainages  (Griffin  1943; 
Caldwell  1952;  Williams  1968;  Stoltman 
1972;  Anderson  1975a,  1975b:  Phelps  1981). 

Chronological  Position.  Late  Archaic 
period,  Stallings/Thom's  Creek  Phases 
(2500B.C.-1500  B.C.).  At  Mattassee  Lake 
the  ware  is  stratigraphicallv  early,  coeval 
with  Thom's  Creek  Phase  wares  (Tables  52, 
53).  The  ware  is  assumed  to  drop  out  early 
in  the  Santee  River  area,  by  C.1  500  B.C.  or 
so.  Very  little  Stallings  Punctate  has  been 
reported  along  the  drainage,  and  the  type  is 
not  included  in  the  sequence  chart  (Table 
63). 
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Some  historical  background  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  an  understanding  of 
how  things  got  where  they  are... in 
many  cases,  this  is  all  the  information 
the  reader  will  need  to  identify  the 
variety. ..(Phillips  1970:33). 

Sorting  Criteria.  The  essential 
features  that  identify  the  type.  These 
can  usually  be  compressed  into  a  brief 
statement  (Phillips  1970:34). 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Chronological 
Position  are  seif-explanatory  categories, 
and  common  to  tradition  type  descriptions 
(c.f..  Ford  and  Griffin  1939). 

Documentation.  Listed  under 
this  heading  are  all  descriptions  and 
important  textual  references  in  the 
literature  as  well  as  any  useful  illus¬ 
trations  in  miscellaneous  publications 
that  might  be  overlooked. ..When  the 
documents  cited  give  their  own  refer¬ 
ences  to  illustrations,  however,  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  them 
here  (Phillips  1970:35). 

One  additional  section  has  been  added 
to  the  five  proposed  by  Phillips.  Between 
"Sorting  Criteria"  and  "Distribution"  a  new 
section,  "The  Sample,"  has  been  added,  to 
provide  details  on  the  collections  from  the 
terrace  excavation  units.  This  discussion  is 
designed  to  supplement  and,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  elaborate  upon  the  information  in  the 
summary  data  tables  accompanying  the 
text. 

The  ceramic  artifacts  recovered  from 
Mattassee  Lake  are  described,  using  these 
criteria,  in  the  pages  that  follow.  Chrono¬ 
logical,  rather  than  strict  alphabetical  order 
is  employed,  since  sequence  definition 
formed  a  major  goal  of  project  research. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  ROSTER  OF  TYPES 
AND  VARIETIES  IN  THE  MATTASSEE 
LAKE/LOWER  SANTEE  RIVER 
CULTURAL  SEQUENCE 

The  ceramic  sequence  from  the 
Mattassee  Lake  sites  is  given  in  Table  63. 
The  position  of  specific  wares  over  time  is 
documented  using  a  series  of  Period  and 


Phase  categories.  Period  terminology  and 
absolute  chronology  closely  follow  Griffin's 
(1967)  overview  article  on  eastern  North 
American  archeology,  while  the  Phase 
designations  accommodate  perceived  group¬ 
ings  of  local  sites,  ceramics,  and  other  arti¬ 
facts  and  features  that  are  inferred  to  re¬ 
flect  aboriginal  cultural  entities.  Precise 
agreement  with  other  local  sequences  (e.g., 
DePratter  1979,  Phelps  1981)  is  not 
intended.  The  sequence  specifically  reflects 
artifacts  and  events  along  the  lower  Santee 
River,  and  should  not  be  rigorously  applied 
too  far  afield. 

STALLINGS  PLAIN,  var.  Stallings 

Background.  The  type  Stallings  Plain 
was  first  formally  described  by  Griffin 
(1943:169-160),  based  on  a  sample  of  28 
sherds  collected  from  the  Chester  Field 
shell  ring  (38BU29)  on  Port  Royal  Island, 
near  Beaufort,  South  Carolina.  The  hall¬ 
mark  of  the  type  are  the  distinctive  holes  or 
vesicules  in  the  paste,  left  when  the  plant 
fibers  used  (presumably)  for  tempering 
burned  out  during  the  vessel  firing  process. 
The  recognition  of  fiber  tempered  ware 
dates  from  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the 
pioneering  work  of  Jeffries  Wyman  along 
the  St.  John's  River  in  Florida  in  the  early 
1870s.  Sites  characterized  by  fiber 
tempered  ceramics  have  received  consider¬ 
able  attention  in  the  ensuing  century,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  recent  years  as  the  great  age 
and  temporal  priority  of  the  ware  has  been 
recognized.  Several  summaries  of  this  work 
have  appeared,  and  all  review  the  taxonomic 
and  classificatory  efforts  associated  with 
the  archeological  examination  of  fiber 
tempered  assemblages  (e.g.,  Fairbanks  1942; 
Sears  and  Griffin  1950;  Williams  1968:103- 
105;  Stoltman  1972).  The  age  of  the  ware 
has  been  securely  dated  to  between  2500 
and  1  200  B.C.  at  a  number  of  sites  in  both 
the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  area,  the 
focus  of  this  study  (e.g.,  Griffin  1952;  Bullen 
1961;  Stoltman  1966,  1972,  1974;  Trinkley 
1980b). 

Several  forms  of  decoration  occur  on 
fiber  tempered  pottery,  including  incising, 
punctation,  and  simple  stamping,  and  typi¬ 
cally  these  treatments  have  been  accorded 
separate  type  names,  both  within  the  Stall¬ 
ings  series  (e.g.,  Stallings  Punctate,  Stall- 


were  reduced  to  varieties  (e.g.,  Stallings 
Punctate  vars.  Orange,  St.  Simons,  Wheeler, 
Stallings;  Stallings  Plain  vars.  Orange,  St. 
Simons,  Wheeler,  Norwood,  Stallings; 
Stallings  Incised  vars.  Orange,  Tick  Island; 
etc.).  Such  a  procedure,  while  undoubtedly 
appalling  to  specialists  in  each  area,  might 
create  a  change  of  perspective;  hopefully 
one  that  could  help  overcome  the  provincial, 
"state-line"  or  state-oriented  approaches 
that  dominate  many  local  attempts  at 
archeological  classification,  analysis,  and 
interpretation. 

Until  the  type  Refuge  Punctated  can 
be  clearly  documented  as  separate  from 
Thom’s  Creek  Punctage,  use  of  the  taxon  as 
defined  by  DePratter  (1979)  should  be 
abandoned,  or  (at  the  most)  relegated  to  a 
variety  of  the  type  Thom's  Creek  Punctate 
(e.g.,  var.  Refuge).  Classification  of  Missis- 
sippian  wares,  where  greater  variability  is 
evident  (e.g.,  Reid  1967),  is  a  more  difficult 
proposition;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  use 
of  varieties  (e.g.,  Lamer  Complicated 
Stamped,  vars.  Pee  Dee,  McDowell,  Fort 
Watson,  etc.)  would  be  at  least  as  effective 
as  the  numerous  types  presently  in  use. 

Using  The  Type-Variety  System 

Use  of  the  type-variety  system  follows 
three  basic  ground  rules;  following  Phillips 
(1970:26-27)  these  are:  (l)  sortability,  (2) 
utility  and,  (3)  continuity: 

(1)  Sortability.  Types  should  be  based 
primarily  on  criteria  that  can  be  iden¬ 
tified  on  sherds  of  average  size,  i.e., 
on  features  of  paste,  surface  and 
decorative  technique. ..From  this  it 
follows  that  types  are  expected  to  be 
sortable.  The  outstanding  characteris¬ 
tic  of  varieties,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
local  or  temporal  expressions  of  the 
type,  is  that  they  intergrade. ..The  rule 
of  sortability  therefore  does  not  apply 
to  varieties... 

(2)  Utility.  There  is  not  sense  in 
setting  up  varieties  just  to  fill  out  the 
classification... 

(3)  Continuity.  No  limits  can  be  put 
on  the  areal  and  temporal  distribution 
of  pottery  types.  It  is  conceivable 


that  a  given  type  might  appear  in 
widely  separated  areas. ..The  useful¬ 
ness  of  varieties,  on  the  other  hand, 
depends  on  judicious  limitations  in 
both  dimensions. ..This  leads  to  the 
following  rule:  a  typological  unit 
having  split  distribution  in  space  or  in 
time,  even  though  the  pottery  cannot 
be  sorted,  should  be  automatically 
separated  into  varieties.  This  is 
allowable  because  the  rule  of  sort- 
ability  does  not  apply  to  varieties. 
(Phillips  1970:26-27). 

While  use  of  this  system  may  increase  the 
number  of  varieties,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
reducing  and  simplifying  the  number  of 
types,  and  of  maximizing  their  cultural- 
historical  usefulness. 

Following  Phillips  (1970)  example  with 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley  pottery,  each 
variety  at  Mattassee  Lake  is  described  using 
the  following  headings:  Background,  Sorting 
Criteria,  Distribution,  Chronological  Posi¬ 
tion,  and  Documentation.  The  strict  outline 
format  common  to  local  ceramic  description 
is  not  employed;  the  tables  of  attribute 
measurements,  illustrations,  and  text  are 
considered  easily  sufficient  to  document  the 
assemblage: 

One  of  the  bad  features  about 
pottery  descriptions  organized  in 
formal  outlines  is  tiresome  repetition, 
or  slight  differences  in  wording  to 
avoid  tiresome  repetition,  which  is 
worse.  Nine-tenths  of  the  verbiage  in 
any  formal  description  would  be  found 
applicable  to  dozens  of  other  units  not 
necessarily  even  closely  related 
(Phillips  1970:33). 

A  brief  description  of  each  of  the  descrip¬ 
tive  categories  follows,  quoting  directly 
from  Phillips  (1970:33-35)  where  relevant; 
again,  readers  are  directed  to  the  original 
for  a  more  detailed  presentation. 

Background.  Whatever  one  does 
on  the  way  of  typology  builds  upon,  or 
compromises  with,  what  has  been  done 
before.  (The  best  thing  that  can  be 
said  about  the  type-variety  system  is 
that  it  permits  such  compromises  to 
be  made  with  a  minimum  of  strain). 
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not  so  subtle  regional  variability  had  several 
taxonomic  choices  (1)  they  could  ignore  it, 

(2)  they  could  create  a  new  type  name,  or 

(3)  they  could  describe  it  as  a  "variant"  of 
the  established  type.  The  first  two  choices 
are  not  very  satisfying  and  lead  to  confu¬ 
sion;  the  third  choice,  given  some  standardi¬ 
sation,  in  effect  represents  use  of  the  type- 
varietv  system. 

A  very  real  need  for  use  of  the  type- 
variety  system  exists  in  the  southeastern 
Atlantic  slope,  since  local  archeologists 
faced  with  the  three  choices  outlined  above, 
have  almost  invariably  opted  for  choice  one 
or  two.  Ceramic  "types"  like  Deptford 
Check  Stamped,  for  example,  are  used  over 
such  broad  areas  as  to  have  little  cultural 
historical  specificity;  the  discreteness  of 
"related"  types  like  Cartersville  Check 
Stamped  or  Deptford  Check  Stamp,  further¬ 
more,  appears  to  be  as  much  a  matter  of 
geography  as  actual  physical  difference, 
given  the  similarity  of  the  type  descriptions. 
Developing  new  type  names,  perhaps  the 
most  popular  form  of  ceramic  analysis 
locally,  does  reflect  an  attempt  to  accom¬ 
modate  perceived  artifactual  variability. 
Unfortunately,  this  procedure  too  often 
suffers  from  the  "state  line  effect:"  the 
type  names  change  from  state  to  state  but 
the  artifacts  remain  essentially  the  same. 
We  would  argue  that  misuse  of  the  type 
concept  in  this  part  of  the  southeast  has 
resulted  in  a  needless  proliferation  of  taxa 
that  could  more  readily  and  more  appropri¬ 
ately  be  accommodated  under  variety 
categories. 

Lest  anyone  doubt  that  senseless  typo¬ 
logical  proliferation  is  occurring,  one  need 
only  ask  why,  in  an  area  roughly  300  miles 
on  a  side,  five  series  of  fiber  tempered 
pottery  are  currently  in  use:  Stallings,  St. 
Simons,  Wheeler,  Norwood,  and  Orange 
(with  the  Orange  series  including  both  Tick 
Island  and  Orange  types).  All  of  these  types 
are  clearly  varients  of  a  single  theme, 
something  that  appears  almost  lost  in  the 
literature  in  each  area.  From  inspection 
and  detailed  analyses  (e.g..  Shannon  n.d.) 
there  appear  to  be  few  significant  differ¬ 
ences  between  many  of  the  tvpes  in  these 
series,  at  least  that  can  be  recognized  on  a 
sherd-by-sherd  basis  (the  criteria  for  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  type  in  the 


type-variety  system).  William's  (1968:105) 
made  an  early  plea  for  the  use  of  the  type- 
variety  system  as  "an  amicable  and  useful 
solution"  to  the  problem  of  proliferating 
fiber  tempered  terminology.  In  spite  of  this 
plea,  new  fiber  tempered  type  descriptions 
continue  to  appear;  the  latest,  the  St. 
Simons  series  (DePratter  1  979:1  13-11  5),  is 
virtually  indistinguishable  from  Griffin's 
(1943)  Stalling's  series  descriptions,  which 
were  drawn,  in  part,  from  sherds  collected 
near  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  only  30  miles 
from  the  north  of  the  Savannah,  the  source 
of  DePratter's  types  (see  also  Stoltman 
1974:1  9-20). 

The  appropriateness  or  even  usefulness 
of  this  series  must  be  questioned;  Waring 
himself  (in  Williams  1968:160)  described  the 
differences  between  St.  Simons  and  Stallings 
as  "minor  variations."  A  similar  "state  line" 
effect  occurs  in  the  recent  formalization  of 
the  type  Refuge  Punctate  (DePratter  1979: 
120-121)  which  appears  to  be  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  Thom's  Creek  Punctate,  pre¬ 
viously  described  from  both  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  (Phelps  1968,  Trinkley 
1980b).  Similar  ambiguity  occures  in  the 
use  of  Hanover  and  Wilmington  types 
locally,  as  has  been  noted  previously,  and 
appears  to  pervade  Mississippian  period 
classification  as  well.  That  the  Georgia- 
South  Carolina  line,  and  not  any  apparent 
properties  of  the  artifacts  themselves, 
appears  to  be  the  attribute  used  to  separate 
several  pottery  types  (e.g.,  St.  Simons  and 
Stallings  Punctate,  Refuge  and  Thom's 
Creek  Punctate,  and  possibly,  Lamar  and 
Pee  Dee  Complicated  Stamped),  is  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  situation  that  demands  rectification. 
Fortunately,  the  type-variety  system  is 
designed  to  accommodate  problems  such  as 
this:  following  Williams  (1968:105),  yet 

another  plea  for  the  use  of  varieties  locally 
is  advanced.  Use  of  the  terminology 
Stallings  Punctate,  var.  Stallings  and 
Stallings  Punctate,  var.  St.  Si  mens  would,  in 
this  light,  effectively  separate  the  coastal 
and  interior  fiber  tempered  wares.  We 
would  also  urge  that  archeologists  in  the 
relevant  areas  (e.g.,  Florida,  Alabama,  etc.) 
give  serious  consideration  to  substituting 
variety  nomenclature  for  their  local  fiber 
tempered  assemblages.  It  would  greatly 
simplify  the  regional  literature  if  the 
numerous  fiber  tempered  tvpes  now  used 


SPECIFIC  TAXONOMIC  AND 
TEMPORAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Introduction 

The  ceramic  artifacts  from  the 
Mattassee  Lake  sites  were  classified  using  a 
modified  type-variety  system.  Detailed  and 
exemplified  in  the  work  of  Philip  Phillips 
(1970),  the  type  variety  system  is  seen  here 
as  perhaps  the  best  method  for  streamlining 
and  simplifying  the  typoiogieal  morass 
characteristic  of  much  of  southeastern 
archeology,  including  (unfortunately)  the 
southeastern  Atlantic  coastal  area.  When 
the  names  of  otherwise  identical  or  virtually 
indistinguishable  wares  (differing  perhaps  in 
one  or  a  few  minor  attributes)  change  from 
state  line  to  state  line,  or  even  from  drain¬ 
age  to  drainage  or  researcher  to  researcher, 
then  some  degree  of  clarification  and 
simplification  is  necessary.  Change  need 
not  imply  criticism  or  outright  replacement, 
however,  but  rather  the  building  upon,  or 
tightening,  of  existing  work.  The  type- 
variety  system  is  ideal  in  this  regard,  since 
it  "permits  expansion  and  refinement  of 
classification  with  the  least  amount  of  dis¬ 
turbance  to  existing  formulations"  (Phillips 
1970:26).  In  the  present  analysis,  for 
example,  established  type  descriptions  were 
used  whenever  possible  or  practical.  Where 
these  type  descriptions  were  ambiguous  or 
redundant,  however,  they  were  readily 
dropped  or  subsumed  into  what  were  con¬ 
sidered  more  appropriate  categories.  In 
spite  of  a  few  departu'es  from  traditional 
terminology  and  format  readers  should  have 
little  trouble  recognizing  the  taxa  presented 
here. 

Since  the  type-variety  system  is 
unfamiliar  (or  at  least  little  used)  in  the 
southeastern  Atlantic  coastal  area,  some 
background,  and  a  description  of  the  system, 
is  essential.  Mucn  of  what  follows  is  freely 
adapted  and  condensed  from  Phillips  (1970: 
23-36)  "General  Views  on  Ceramic 
Typology"  and  "Classification  of  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley  Pottery."  Interested 
readers  are  directed  to  the  original;  Phillips 
views  and  method  of  presentation  are  both 
candid  and  incisive,  and  should  be  required 
reading  for  anvone  attempting  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  ceramic  assemblages.  Detailed 
technical  descriptions  of  the  tvpe-variety 


system  have  been  variously  presented 
(Wheat,  Gifford,  and  Wasley  1958;  Phillips 
1958;  Smith,  Willey  and  Gifford  1960),  as 
have  arguments  and  counter-arguments 
about  the  efficacy  of  the  system  (Sears 
1960;  Ford  1961,  Sabloff  and  Smith  1  969; 
Phillips  1970).  Most  of  the  argument  has 
centered  on  the  utility  of  the  system;  that 
is,  its  usefulness  in  analysis  and  research. 
Many  archeologists  felt,  quite  justifiably, 
that  classification  should  be  used  to  guide 
analysis,  and  not  become  an  end  in  itself. 
Widespread  adoption  of  a  formal  classifi- 
catory  system,  it  was  argued,  could  unduly 
restrict  analysis  and  research.  These  argu¬ 
ments,  fortunately,  ground  to  a  halt  in  the 
early  1970s,  as  archeologists  increasingly 
realized  that  they  could  not  only  classify 
artifacts  in  the  traditional  sense,  but  also 
use  them  to  address  a  wide  range  of  re¬ 
search  questions. 

The  primary  goals  of  the  type-variety 
system  of  ceramic  classification  are  now 
seen  as  cultural-historical  in  orientation, 
that  is,  directed  toward  temporal  and/or 
cultural  identification.  The  division  of 
types  into  varieties,  basically,  reflects  a 
concern  for  greater  precision,  both  in  des¬ 
cription  and  classification,  and  in  cultural- 
historical  identification.  Types,  under  this 
system,  retain  their  traditional  meaning: 

a  type  represents  an  aggregate  of 
visually  distinct  ceramic  attributes 
already  objectified  within  one  or 
(generally)  several  varities  that,  when 
taken  as  a  whole,  are  indicative  of  a 
particular  class  of  pottery  produced 
during  a  specific  time  interval  within 
a  specific  region  (Smith,  Willey  and 
Gifford  1960:333). 

Varieties,  in  the  type-variety  system,  re¬ 
flect  variability  within  the  type  that  is 
itself  of  some  cultural  historical 
significance: 

Varieties,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
(hopefully)  formulated  to  reflect 
specific  areal  and  temporal  variations 
in  the  norms  of  the  type  (Phillips 
1970:25). 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  type-variety 
system  archeologists  faced  with  subtle  or 
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island  area  of  South  Carolina.  The  distinc¬ 
tive  drag-and-jab  decorative  mode  was 
noted  in  earlier  descriptions  of  the  Thom's 
Creek  Punctate  type  (e.g.,  Griffin  1945:467; 
Waddell  1965:Figure  1;  Phelps  1968:20),  but 
the  incidence  of  the  attribute  (and  that  of 
the  separate  punctated  mode)  has  not  been 
consistently  reported.  Creation  of  separate 
varieties  should  help  remedy  this  situation. 
The  ware  is  reported  here  as  Thom's  Creek 
Punctate,  var.  Spanish  Mount,  after  the 
shell  midden  of  Edisto  Island  (38CH62) 
where  large  quantities  of  this  finish  were 
reported  (e.g.  Trinkley  1976a,  1980b; 

Sutherland  1974). 

Sorting  Criteria.  "Predominately 
linear  rows  of  reed  punctations  formed  by 
jabbing  the  reed  tool  into  the  plastic  clay 
and  then  dragging  to  the  next  punctation. 
This  forms  lines  of  decoration  which  may 
resemble  incising  if  the  tool  was  small  and 
the  spacing  of  the  jabs  close  together" 
(Trinkley  1 980b:  1 5).  Typically  applied  in 
rows  parallel  to  the  rim;  curvilinear  or 
geometric  arrangements  less  common. 
Paste,  general  surface  finish,  and  rim  and 
lip  form  similar  or  identical  to  that  noted 
for  Thom'  s  C  reek  Plain.  May  be  confused 
with  Thom's  Creek  Incised. 

The  Sample.  A  total  of  66  sherds  of 
Thom's  Creek  Punctate,  var.  Spanish  Mount 
were  recovered  in  the  excavation  units  at 
Mattassee  Lake  (Table  51;  Figure  76:p-z). 
Most  of  the  punctations  appear  to  have  been 
made  with  split  and  cut  reeds;  less 
commonly,  blunt  reeds  or  sticks  were  used 
(e.g.,  Figure  7 6 :q, v).  The  decoration  was 

typically  applied  in  rows  parallel  to  the  rim 
(e.g.,  Table  61),  although  curvilinear 
arrangements  were  noted  on  a  small  number 
of  sherds  (N  =  3;  4.5  percent)  In  some  cases  it 
appears  that  the  decoration  was  restricted 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  near  the  rim, 
or  that  it  w  •  isolated,  occurring  for  one  or 
a  few  rows  (Figure  76:u,  w).  Like  the  var. 
Thom's  Creek  assemblage,  the  var.  Spanish 
Mount  sherds  are  fairly  homogeneous  in 
color,  paste  inclusions,  interior  surface 
finish,  ard  thickness  (Tables  55~58).  Similar 
vessel  forms  are  mdicated,  small  bowls 
r-d/or  jars  about  30-35  cm  in  diameter  and 
■v  ’h  a  capacity  of  from  4  to  6  liters, 
-•'•■irvate  or  straight  rims,  with  flattened  or 
I  unmodified  lips  predominate  (Figure 


77;  Tables  59,  60),  although  an  appreciable 
minority  of  the  assemblage  (N=5;  38.5  per¬ 
cent)  exhibited  slightly  flaring,  excurvate 
rims.  In  this  regard  the  Mattassee  Lake 
drag-and-jab  ware  is  different  from  the 
coastal  materials  described  by  Trinkley 
( 1 980b:  15)  where  the  rims  are  reported  as 
"straight  to  slightly  incurving,  only  rareiv 
outcurving";  while  the  differences  between 
the  two  areas  are  minor,  they  are  present, 
and  may  prove  significant.  Minimally,  it 
appears  that  Thom’s  Creek  potterv  was 
made  somewhat  differently  in  the  interior 
coastal  plain  then  along  the  coast.  The 
Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  also  differs 
slightly  from  Thom's  Creek  drag-and-jab 
punctate  pottery  described  by  Phelps  (1968; 
reported  as  "linear  punctate")  from  the 
central  Savannah  River;  Phelp's  material  is 
considerably  thicker  (x  =  10.8mm)  and  has  a 
much  higher  incidence  of  lip  treatment 
(N  =  12;  85.7  percent). 

Distribution.  Found  throughout  the 
coastal  plain  and  fall  line  from  extreme 
eastern  Georgia  to  southeastern  North 
Carolina.  The  ware  is  most  commonly  found 
in  the  area  from  the  Savannah  to  the  Santee 
Rivers,  and  occurs  much  less  frequently 
elsewhere.  Rarely  noted  above  the  fall  line, 
typically  only  along  major  drainages 
(Waddell  1963;  Phelps  1968;  Anderson  1975b; 
Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler  1979:138; 
Trinkley  1976a;  1 980b:  1 5).  In  eastern 

Georgia,  the  ware  is  sometimes  reported 
under  the  name  Refuge  Punctate  (DePratter 
1979:120-121). 

Chronological  Position.  Late  Archaic 
period,  Thom's  Creek  Phases(2000  B.C.-1000 
B.C.).  Recent  research  by  Trinkley  (1980a: 
63-64,  287)  suggests  that  Thom's  Creek 
Punctate,  var.  Spanish  Mount,  may  date  to 
the  earlier  part  of  the  phase.  At  Mattassee 
Lake  the  ware  is  stratigraphically  early, 
coeval  with  the  Stallings  Plain  and  other 
Thom's  Creek  types  in  the  38BK226  and 
38BK229  excavation  blocks  (Tables  52,  53). 

Documentation.  See  Thom's  Creek 
Punctate,  var.  Spanish  Mount. 


THOM'S  CREEK  (SHELL)  PUNCTATE, 
var.  Fig  island 


rim  and  lip  form  similar  or  identical  to  that 
noted  for  Thom's  Creek  Plain. 


Background.  The  type  Thom's  Creek  The  Sample.  Eleven  sherds  of  Thom's 

Shell  Punctate  was  formally  defined  by  Creek  (Shell)  Punctate,  var.  Fig  Island,  were 

Trinkley  ( 1 980b:  1  5~  16)  based  on  a  sample  of  recovered  at  Mattassee  Lake,  all  from  the 

1095  sherds  from  12  shell  midden  and  ring  38BK229  excavation  block  (Table  51;  Figure 

sites  from  the  sea  island  area  of  South  79:a~d).  Decoration  was  typically  in  rows; 

Carolina.  The  diagnostic  method  of  decora-  one  sherd  was  randomly  punctated,  however, 

tion  is  shell  punctation,  employing  the  tip  of  and  a  second  had  alternate  rows  of  shell  and 

small  gastropods  (probably  marsh  peri-  reed  drag-and-jab  punctations  (Figure  79:b). 

winkle,  Littorina  sjo.)  and,  less  commonly.  The  sample  size  is  too  small  to  permit 

shell  edges.  This  attribute  was  initially  confident  discussion  of  vessel  size,  shape, or 

noted  by  Waddell  (1963:  Figure  2)  in  his  extent  of  decoration,  although  punctation 

description  of  Thom's  Creek  Punctate,  but  parallel  with  the  rim  is  apparent  (Table  61), 

its  occurrence  has  not  been  consistently  as  well  as  some  evidence  for  the  occurrence 

reported  in  the  literature.  Similar  shell  of  isolated  groups  of  punctations  (Figure 

punctations  have  been  reported  and  illu-  79:c).  The  ware  differs  from  the  Thom's 

strated  within  Stallings  Punctate  (e.g.,  Creek  Punctate,  var.  Thom's  Creek  and  var. 

Griffin  1945:161;  Waring  1968a),  highlight-  Spanish  Mount  wares  on  the  terrace  in  both 

ing  the  general  similarity  of  the  two  series.  color  (most  sherds  are  brown  or  reddish- 

yellow,  instead  of  very  pale  brown;  Table 
The  shell  punctate  variety  only  rarely  55)  and  paste  (the  shell  punctate  sherds  all 

occurs  outside  of  the  sea-island  area,  a  exhibit  substantial  amounts  of  very  fine 

distribution  that  Widmer  (1976a:43)  has  sand;  Table  56).  The  paste  is  similar  to  the 

interpreted  as  reflecting  a  year  round  "fine  powdery  friable...  sandy  paste" 

coastal  adaptation  by  its  makers.  Trinkley  Trinkley  (198Pa:200)  reported  dominant  at 

(1980a:290-291)  has  offered  two  alternative  Lighthouse  Point  and  other  coastal  shell 

explanations  for  the  distribution,  the  first  middens.  The  shell  punctate  sherds  found  at 

temporal  (reed  punctate  is  earlier  than  shell  Mattassee  Lake  could,  in  fact,  be  readily 

punctate)  and  the  second  related  to  manu-  subsumed  into  collections  from  sea-island 

factoring  procedures  (only  readily  available,  sites,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  came  from 

expedient,  punctating  tools  were  used).  that  area.  Importation  rather  than  local 

Widmer  (1976a:41)  has  argued  that  "the  manufacture  is  suggested,  although  testing 

periwinkle  could  easily  be  incorporated  into  this  inference  will  necessitate  detailed  com- 

a  tool  kit"  while  Trinkley  (1980a:290~291)  positional  analyses  that  were  beyond  the 

has  responded  that  the  "Thom's  Creek  Series  means  of  the  present  study.  Rims  were 

does  not  strongly  suggest  or  support  the  idea  straight  to  slightly  incurvate,  with  unmodi- 

of  a  potter's  tool  kit,  but  rather  suggests  fied  flat  or  rounded  lips  (although  the 

that  readily  available  items  were  picked  up  sample  size  is  quite  low)  (Figure  77;  Tables 

and  pressed  into  service."  The  almost  59,  60). 

exclusive  occurrence  of  the  ware  to  along 

the  coast  is  of  interest  here,  since  the  Distribution.  From  the  Savannah 

Mattassee  Lake  sites  are  located  some  40  River  to  the  Santee  River  in  the  sea-island 
miles  in  the  interior.  area  of  South  Carolina.  Infrequent  south¬ 

west  of  the  South  Edisto  River  and  north- 
Sorting  Criteria.  Individual  (separate)  east  of  the  Cooper  River,  only  rarely  noted 

shell  punctations,  typically  formed  by  the  in  the  interior  (Trinkley  1976a,  1980a, 

tip  of  a  small  gastropod.  Typically  placed  in  1980b;  Widmer  1976a). 

rows  parallel  to  the  rim,  zoned,  curvilinear, 

or  random  motif  less  common  (Trinkley  Chronological  Position.  Late  Archaic 

1980b:.'.  6).  Paste  contains  substantial  quan-  period,  Thom's  Creek  II  Phase  (1  500  B.C.- 

t i ties  of  verv  fine,  subrounded  sand  grains;  1000  B.C.).  Recent  research  by  Trinkley 

few  inclusions  over  1.0mm  in  size  (over  ( 1  980a: 63-64.  287)  suggests  that  the  ware 

most  specimens).  General  surface  finish,  may  date  to  the  later  part  of  the  phase.  At 

Mattassee  Lake  the  ware  is  stratigraphically 
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FIGURE  79.  Thom's  Creek  Shell  Punctate,  Refuge  Punctate,  and  Refuge  Dentate  Stamped  ceramics  from 
Mattassee  Lake,  a-d  Thom's  Creek  (Shell)  Punctate,  var.  Fig  Island,  e-j  Refuge  Punctate,  \/ar.  Allendale ; 
k-q  Refuge  Punctate,  van  Moultrie-,  r-w  Refuge  Dentate  Stamped,  var.  Mattassee. 

CATALOG  NUMBERS  a  ( 38BK  229.946,32) .  b  (38BK229.100C.il)  c  (38BK  229. 1  OOC.  1  2) .  d  <  38B  K  229.948.32) 
e  (38BK226.93E  10).  f  (38B  K  226. 1  1 3  A) .  g  (38B  K  226. 93  E,  10).  h  <38B  K  226.93G.5 ) .  i  ( 38B  K  226.8  7  E .  5) .  j  (38BK226. 
93D  IT.  k  (388K226.87F.8).  I  (38BK226.87F.8) ;  m  ( 38B  K  226. 1  00D.6) ,  n  (38BK226. 106G.  1 » .  o  <  2  8Bk 246.8B. 5 ) . 
p  • J86K226 .860.3).  q  (388  K  226.8  7F.8 ) .  r  (38B  K226.51  G.4)  s  •  38B  K  226.  73B.  7 )  t  <388  K  226. 1  39.4 )  u  (38BK226. 
9  4  K. .  6 '  /  (38BK226. 104C.6),  w  (38BK  226. 1  34. 1  ). 
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early,  coeval  with  other  Thom's  Creek  types 
in  the  38BK229  excavation  block  {Table  53). 

Documentation.  Waddell  (1963), 
Hemmings  (1972),  Sutherland  (1974), 
Trinkley  (1975,  1976a,  1980a,  1980b). 


THOM'S  CREEK  FINGER  PINCHED, 
var.  Awendaw 

Background.  The  type  Awendaw  Finger 
Pinched  (reported  here  as  Thom's  Creek 
Finger  Pinched)  was  formally  defined  by 
Trinkley  (1976a,  1 980b:  1 3~1 4)  based  on  a 
sample  of  1095  sherds  from  9  shell  ring  and 
midden  sites  from  the  sea-island  area  of 
South  Carolina.  A  second  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Awendaw  pottery,  focusing  in  part 
on  decorative  variability,  has  been  prepared 
by  Michie  (1979:40-44),  based  on  materials 
from  the  Bass  Pond  shell  midden  (38CH124) 
on  Kiawah  Island,  Charleston  County,  South 
Carolina.  The  diagnostic  decorative  motif, 
finger  pinching,  had  been  long  noted  by  local 
archeologists  (e.g.  Williams  1968:331),  but 
had  not  previously  been  incorporated  into  a 
formal  type  description.  The  type  Awendaw 
Punctate  was  provisionally  established  by 
Waddell  (1965:82),  who  associated  it  with 
the  Thom's  Creek  series;  Waddell  (1965:82) 
at  that  time  noted  that  "a  formal  type 
description  of  Awendaw  Punctate  is  (still) 
forthcoming."  Waddell  described  the 
general  physical  characteristics  of  the  ware, 
and  documented  its  distribution  in  the  sea- 
island  area  from  the  area  of  Beaufort  to 
northern  Charleston  County.  A  brief  des¬ 
cription  of  an  "Awendaw  Punctated"  ware 
was  also  provided  by  Edwards  (1965:24), 
based  on  materials  recovered  from  the 
Sewee  shell  ring  (38CH45)  in  northern 
Charleston  County,  South  Carolina;  this  des¬ 
cription  subsumed  both  reed  punctated  and 
finger-pinched  motifs,  however,  and  was  too 
brief  and  general  to  be  of  much  use. 
Several  radiocarbon  dates  place  Awendaw 
ware  to  between  roughly  2000-1000  B.C.; 
this  information,  and  stratigraphic  excava¬ 
tion  data  from  a  number  of  coastal  sites, 
has  been  examined  and  summarized  by 
Trinkley  (1980a,  1980b),  who  suggests  that 
Awendaw  Finger  Pinched  is  the  latest  (and 
last)  decorative  motif  in  the  Thom's  Creek 
series. 


Like  Thom's  Creek  (Shell)  Punctate, 
var.  Fig  Island,  Awendaw  Finger  Pinched  has 
only  rarely  been  noted  in  the  interior  of  the 
coastal  plain;  its  presence  at  Mattassee 
Lake  is  the  first  reported  occurrence  along 
the  Santee  River,  and  the  first  occurrence 
noted  well  outside  the  immediate  coastal 
area.  The  only  other  interior,  non-shell 
midden  site  where  Awandaw  Finger  Pinched 
pottery  has  been  reported  is  at  the  Palm 
Tree  site  (38BK147)  on  the  lower  Cooper 
River  drainage,  some  30  miles  to  the  south 
of  Mattassee  Lake.  To  streamline  Thom's 
Creek  typology,  and  provide  a  consistent 
terminology  for  the  series,  substitution  of 
Thom's  Creek  Finger  Pinched,  var.  Awendaw 
is  advocated  here. 

Sorting  Criteria.  Individual  pinched 
impressions,  typically  placed  in  rows 
parallel  to  the  rim;  random  pinching  less 
common.  Figer  pinching  may  vary  consider¬ 
ably  in  both  size  and  depth  of  impression; 
shallow  impressions  may  be  indistinct,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  ridged,  or  undulating  appearance. 
May  be  confused  with  Thom's  Creek  Plain  or 
Thom's  Creek  Simple  Stamped  if  the  pinch¬ 
ing  is  particularly  shallow  or  indistinct. 
Paste,  general  surface  finish,  and  rim  and 
lip  form  similar  or  identical  to  that  noted 
for  Thom's  Creek  (Shell)  Punctate,  var.  Fig 
Island. 

The  Sample.  Fourteen  sherds  of 
Thom's  Creek  Finger  Pinched,  var. 
Awendaw,  were  recovered  in  the  excavation 
units  at  Mattassee  Lake,  13  in  the  area  of 
the  main  excavation  block  at  38BK229,  and 
one  from  EU26  at  38BK226  (Table  51; 
Figure  78:r-t).  Most  of  the  sherds  were  too 
small  and  weathered,  or  indistinct,  to  per¬ 
mit  confident  evaluation,  but  linear 
arrangement  of  pinches  parallel  to  the  rim 
are  indicated.  The  range  of  variation  in 
color,  paste  inclusions,  thickness,  interior 
finish  and  rim  and  lip  form  are  given  in 
Tables  55-61;  over  these  attributes  the  ware 
is  quite  similar  to  the  other  Thom's  Creek 
types  from  the  site.  The  paste  is  most 
similar  to  that  noted  in  the  shell  punctate 
(var.  Fig  Island)  assemblage,  and  derivation 
from  the  same  (coastal?)  clay  sources  is 
inferred.  Rims  tend  to  be  straight-to_very- 
slightly  incurving,  with  plain  (unmodified) 
lips  (Tables  59,  60;  Figure  77);  sherd  and 
sample  size  are  too  small,  unfortunately,  to 


determine  vessel  form  or  volume.  The  Mat 
tassee  Lake  finger  pinched  sherds  strongly 
resemble  Awendaw  ceramics  recovered 
from  the  Stratton  Place  shell  ring  (38CH24), 
and  from  other  northern  Charleston  County 
sites  (Trinkley  1 980a:259~260),  and  it  is 
suggested  that  they  originated  in  that  area, 
some  40  miles  to  the  south-southeast.  If 
this  inference  can  be  substantiated,  then  it 
would  indicate  that  pottery  vessels  were 
transported  moderate  distances  during  this 
period,  and  were  incorporated  into  seasonal 
movements  or  resource  procurement 
operations. 

Distribution.  From  the  Savannah 
River  to  the  Santee  River  in  the  sea-island 
area  of  South  Carolina.  Infrequent  south¬ 
west  of  the  North  Edisto  River  and  north¬ 
east  of  Bulls  Bay;  only  rarely  noted  in  the 
interior.  (Waddell  1965a;  Anderson  1975b; 
Trinkley  1976a,  1980a,  1980b;  Widmer 

1976a;  Michie  1979). 

Chronological  Position.  Late  Archaic 
period,  Thom's  Creek  II  Phase  (1500  B.C.  to 
1000  B.C.).  Recent  research  by  Trinkley 
(1980a:63-64,  287)  suggests  that  the  ware 
may  date  to  the  later  part  of  the  phase, 
postdating  most  other  Thom's  Creek  types. 
At  Mattassee  Lake,  the  ware  is  stratigraphi- 
cally  early,  coeval  with  other  Thom's  Creek 
types,  in  the  38BK229  excavation  block 
(Table  53). 

Documentation.  Griffin  (1943;  notes 
the  presence  of  fiber  tempered,  finger 
pinched  ware  at  the  Chester  Field  shell 
ring);  Waring  (in  Williams,  ed.  1968:331); 
Waddell  (1965a);  Edwards  (1965);  Calmes 
(1967);  Hemmings  (1970);  Sutherland  (1974); 
Trinkley  (1975,  1976a,  1980a,  1980b), 

Anderson  (1975b),  Widmer  (1976a),  Michie 
(1979). 

THOM'S  CREEK  SIMPLE  STAMPED, 
var.  unspecified 

Background.  The  type  Thom's  Creek 
Simple  Stamped  was  formally  defined  by 
Phelps  (1968:21),  based  on  a  sample  of  52 
sherds  from  Whites  Mound  (9R14)  and  the 
Boy  Scout  site  (9BK6),  two  locations  along 
the  central  Savannah  River  drainage  in 
eastern  Georgia.  The  ware  has  been  occa¬ 


sionally  noted  in  site  reports  from  the  South 
Carolina  area  (e.g.  Widmer  1976a,  Michie 
1979),  but  recognition  has  been  hampered  by 
the  (apparent)  close  similarity  of  most 
simple  stamped  ceramics  in  the  region. 
Typically,  sherds  are  identified  as  Thom's 
Creek  Simple  Stamped  when  they  are  found 
on  sites  where  only  the  Thom's  Creek  series 
ceramics  are  present  (or  where  other  series 
are  only  minimally  represented).  Trinkley 
(1980a:292)  has  noted  that  simple  stamping 
occurs  only  infrequently  in  coastal  Thom's 
Creek  sites,  and  has  suggested  that: 

what  other  researchers  and  1  are  call¬ 
ing  Thom's  Creek  Simple  Stamping  is 
actually  either  Refuge  or  Deptford... I 
also  suspect  that  simple  stamped 
sherds  will  occur  only  on  late  Thom's 
Creek  sites,  and  are  part  of  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  Thom's  Creek  to  Refuge/ 
Deptford  (Trinkley  1980a:292). 

While  what  appears  to  be  a  Thom's  Creek 
Phase  simple  stamped  ware  has  been  noted 
in  moderate  quantities  at  the  Bass  Pond  site 
(38CH124)  on  Kiawah  Island  (Michie  1979: 
49),  the  low  overall  incidence  of  the  finish 
on  coastal  Thom's  Creek  sites,  as  reoorted 
by  Trinkley,  appears  to  be  generally  valid 
(see  Anderson  1975b  for  a  separate, 
corroborative  analysis).  Simple  stamping  is 
documented  within  the  coeval  Stallings 
series  (e.g.  Chaflin  1931;  Fairbanks  1942; 
Phelps  1968;  Stoltman  1974;  Widmer  1976a), 
but  it  also  appears  to  be  a  minority  ware. 
Simple  stamping  on  fiber  tempered  wares 
appears  to  be  most  common  in  the  interior 
southeast  (as  in  the  Wheeler  series  of 
northern  Alabama,  Sears  and  Griffin  1950; 
see  also  Stoltman  1974:63);  a  similar  pattern 
may  occur  within  the  Thom's  Creek  series 
(Phelps  1968:  21).  It  is  possible  that  simple 

stamping  appears  only  near  the  end  of  the 
Late  Archaic,  and  predominately  in  the 
interior,  although  this  needs  to  be  more 
thoroughly  documented. 

DePratter  (1979:1  17)  has  discussed  the 
evolution  of  north  Georgia  coastal  ce¬ 
ramics,  offering  the  following  perspective: 

At  sometime  around  1100  B.C., 
changes  in  the  ceramic  tempering 
materials  began  on  the  Georgia  coast. 
Sand  and  grit  were  gradually  added  to 


the  fiber-tempered  St.  Simons 
ceramics,  until  eventually  the  sand 
and  grit  completely  replaced  the 
fibers.  The  resulting  sand  and  grit 
tempered  incised,  punctated,  and  plain 
ceramics  are  now  identified  as  Refuge 
I  phase  types.  Refuge  Punctated  and 
Incised  were  made  for  only  a  brief 
period.  A  new  type,  Refuge  Simple 
Stamped,  was  added  to  the  ceramic 
assemblage  prior  to  the  disappearance 
of  incising  and  punctation.  Simple 
stamping  occurs  on  fiber  tempered 
Stallings  Island  ceramics  inland  on  the 
Savannah  River  (Claflin,  1931;  Phelps, 
1968),  and  it  is  likely  that  simple 
stamping  originated  in  that  area 
(DePratter  1979:117). 

DePratter  is  here  clearly  offering  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  interpretation  of  changes  in  ceramic 
styles  and  technology  along  the  north 
Georgia  coast.  One  theme  that  needs  to  be 
better  documented,  however,  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  a  gradual  admixture  of  sand  and 
grit  to  the  fiber  tempered  wares.  This 
perspective  would  appear  to  be  contradicted 
by  references  to  a  heavy  incidence  of  sand 
or  grit  in  fiber  tempered  pottery  from  both 
early  and  later  sites  (e.g.,  Griffin  1943:160; 
Waring  1968a:159;  Claflin  1931).  The  dis¬ 
cussion  is  also  marred  by  lack  of  reference 
to  the  Thom's  Creek  series.  Local  adoption 
of  Thom's  Creek  wares  (called  Refuge  I 
phase  types  by  DePratter)  would  appear  to 
be  a  more  probable  explanation  for  the 
observed  phenomenon  than  gradual,  m  situ 
evolutionary  change  (see  also  Trinkley 
1980a:  352*353).  Ample  evidence  exists  for 
a  long  cooccurrence  of  the  two  series 
(Stallings  and  Thom's  Creek).  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  Refuge  I  phase  ceramics  on  the 
Georgia  coast,  in  this  view,  may  reflect  the 
adoption  of  different  manufacturing  proce¬ 
dures,  probably  from  groups  living  to  the 
northeast,  where  a  long  tradition  of  this 
(Thom's  Creek)  manufacture  is  documented. 
The  appearance  of  simple  stamping  may  be 
due,  in  part,  to  these  changes  in  ceramic 
technology:  the  finish  may  reflect  a  greater 
need  to  malleate  the  coiled,  as  opposed  to 
molded  pottery.  Use  of  paddles  probably 
quickly  led  to  a  recognition  of  their  poten¬ 
tial  for  applying  design;  alternatively  (or 
additionally),  the  stamping  may  have  been 


functional,  to  make  the  vessel  easier  to 
hold. 

At  Mattassee  Lake,  a  number  of 
simple  stamped  sherds  were  recovered  that 
were  similar  in  paste,  color,  general  surface 
finish,  and  rim  and  lip  form  to  recognizable 
Thom's  Creek  types.  These  sherds  were 
separated,  and  are  reported  here  as  a  tvpe 
within  the  Thom's  Creek  series.  Since  the 
assemblage  admittedly  intergrades  with 
later  simple  stamped  wares  (e.g.,  Deptford, 
Santee),  strict  compliance  with  the  rules  of 
the  type-variety  system  decree  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  ware  as  a  variety  within  a  more 
general,  inclusive  simple  stamped  type. 
Establishment  of  new  types  and  varieties 
has  been  deferred  here,  however,  since  the 
range  of  variation  in  this  finish  is  only 
beginning  to  emerge. 

Sorting  Criteria.  Paste,  general  sur- 
face  finish,  and  rim  and  lip  form 
similar  or  identical  to  that  noted  for 
Thom's  Creek  Plain.  Stamping  in¬ 
cludes  both  "v"  and  "u"  shaped  impres¬ 
sions,  typically  applied  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  somewhat  carelessly; 
cross-stamping  infrequent.  May  be 
confused  with  Deptford  and  later 
simple  stamped  wares. 

The  Sample.  A  total  of  52  Thom's 
Creek  Simple  Stamped  sherds  were  re¬ 
covered  in  the  excavation  units  along 
Mattassee  Lake  (Table  51;  Figure  78:m-g, 
u).  A  range  of  stamps  appear  to  have  been 
used,  with  little  consistency  in  size,  depth, 
or  width.  Recognition  of  the  type  followed 
from  general  surface  finish  and  paste,  which 
were  virtually  identical  to  that  noted  over 
the  Thom's  Creek  Plain  and  Punctate  types. 
Stamps  ranged  from  both  shallow  and  deep 
v-shaped  grooves  (e.g.,  Figure  77:m,  n)  to 
U-shaped  grooves  of  varying  width,  typically 
about  2mm  or  so  across  (e.g.,  Figure  78:p, 
q).  The  v-shaped  impressions  were  typically 
cruder,  indicating  less  care  in  carving.  In 
most  cases  the  stamps  were  carelessly 
applied,  with  considerable  impression  over¬ 
lap;  most  stamping  was  parallel  or  at  an 
angle  to  the  rim,  with  cross-stamping  rare. 
Several  sherds  exhibited  broad  shallow 
grooves  (Figure  73:u)  that  are  similar  to 
what  Trinkley  (1980a:260-261)  has  provision¬ 
ally  called  Awendaw  Finger  impressed.  The 


impressions  on  the  sherds  at  Mattassee  Lake 
appear  to  have  been  created  by  a  smooth 
object  with  minimal  drag,  suggesting  appli¬ 
cation  with  a  paddle.  While  closely 
resembling  the  Thom's  Creek  plain  wares, 
the  surface  is  irregular,  and  oblique  lighting 
readily  picks  up  the  impressions,  hence  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  simple  stamped  assemblage. 
Rims  tend  to  be  straight-to-slightly  excur- 
vate,  with  the  incurvate  form  less  common 
than  over  the  other  Thom's  Creek  types 
(Table  59;  Figure  77).  Lips  tend  to  be  flat 
or  rounded,  with  a  fairly  high  incidence 
(N=6,  60  percent)  of  decorative  treatment, 
invariably  stamping  at  a  45  or  90  degree 
angle  to  the  body  plane  (Table  60). 

The  moderate  incidence  of  straight- 
to-excurvate,  flattened  lips,  and  the  high 
incidence  of  lip  treatment,  suggests  that  the 
ware  is  a  late  addition  to  the  Thom's  Creek 
series.  The  flattened,  straight-to-excurvate 
rims  are  typical  of  later  wares,  and  there  is 
also  some  evidence  for  an  increase  in  lip 
decoration  over  tim^.  in  the  Thom's  Creek 
assemblage  at  Mattassee  Lake.  Over  all  the 
Thom's  Creek  types  in  the  38BK226  excava¬ 
tion  block  for  example,  20.0  percent  of  the 
rims  (N=ll)  below  level  5  (20-25  cm) 
exhibited  decorative  treatment,  while  25.5 
percent  (N  =  13)  of  the  rims  above  these 
levels  were  decorated,  a  slight  increase 
(total  sample  =  106  rims).  (See  also  Sample 
discussion  for  Thom's  Creek  Plain).  The 
ware  appears  generally  similar  to  the 
Thom's  Creek  Simple  Stamped  material  des¬ 
cribed  by  Phelps  (1968)  from  the  Savannah 
River.  A  late  appearance  for  the  ware,  in 
the  interior,  would  support  the  inferences 
advanced  by  Trinkley  and  DePratter  (dis¬ 
cussed  previously)  about  the  age  and  origin 
of  simple  stamping  in  the  general  region. 

Distribution.  Poorly  documented. 
Appears  to  occur  throughout  the  coastal 
plain  and  fall  line  areas  of  South  Carolina 
and  adjoining  portions  of  eastern  Georgia 
and  into  southwestern  North  Carolina.  Like 
most  of  the  Thom's  Creek  types,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  rare  above  the  fall  line.  Appears  tc  be 
more  common  in  the  interior  than  in  the 
sea-island  area  (Phelps  1968;  Michie  1979; 
DePratter  1979;  Trinkley  1980a). 

Chronological  Position.  Late  Archaic 
period,  Thom's  Creek  11  Phase  (1500  B.C.  to 


1000  B.C.).  There  is  some  evidence  that  the 
ware  may  date  to  the  later  part  of  the 
phase,  post-dating  most  other  Thom's  Creek 
types.  At  Mattassee  Lake  the  ware  is 
stratigraphically  early,  coeval  with  other 
Thom's  Creek  types,  in  the  38BK226  excava¬ 
tion  block  (Table  52). 

Documentation.  Phelps  (1968), 

Widmer  (1976a),  Michie  (1979),  DePratter 
(1979;  see  discussion  of  Refuge  Simple 
Stamped  type);  Trinkley  (1980a). 

THOM’S  CREEK  INCISED, 
var.  unspecified 

Background.  The  type  Thom's  Creek 
incised  was  formally  defined  by  Phelps 
(1968:21),  based  on  a  sample  of  six  sherds 
from  the  central  Savannah  River  drainage. 
A  second  type  description,  based  on  a 
sample  of  39  sherds  from  nine  shell  ring  and 
midden  sites,  from  the  sea-island  area  of 
South  Carolina,  has  been  presented  by 
Trinkley  (1976a,  1 980b:  1 6-1 7 ).  Incising,  by 
itself,  appears  to  be  a  decidedly  uncommon 
form  of  decoration,  accounting  for  only  1.4 
percent  of  the  Thom's  Creek  sherds  in 
Phelps  (1968:20)  sample,  and  less  than  half  a 
percent  of  the  sherds  in  Trinkley's  (1980b: 
Figure  5).  The  incidence  of  incising  is  only 
slightly  higher  in  the  coastal  sample  when 
its  occurrence  in  combination  with  other 
decorative  motif  is  included  (0.61  percent; 
Trinkley  1980b:Figure  5).  The  ware  would 
appear  to  be  a  distinct  minority  in  local 
asemblages,  and  is  only  occasionally  re¬ 
ported  in  descriptions  of  Thom's  Creek 
ceramics  (e.g.,  Trinkley  1 98 1  b: 8).  Edwards 
(1965:24)  briefly  noted  the  presence  of  a 
type  he  called  "Awendaw  Incised"  at  the 
Seewee  shell  ring  (38CH45)  in  northern 
Charleston  County.  No  formal  type  descrip¬ 
tion  was  offered,  however,  and  the  type  has 
become  established  within  the  Thom's  Creek 
series. 

Incising  occurs  infrequently  on  later 
period  ceramics,  in  the  Deptford  series 
(e.g.,  Deptford  Zoned-Ineised  Punctate,  var. 
Cal  Smoak;  Deptford  Incised;  Anderson, 
Lee,  and  Parler  1979:140-141),  and  in  the 
Mississippian  period  (e.g.,  Irene  Incised; 
Caldwell  and  Waring  1939).  Waring  (1968b: 
200)  briefly  noted  the  presence  of  incising 
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on  a  few  sherds  from  the  Refuge  site 
(38JA5)  on  the  lower  Savannah  River,  and 
named  the  material  Refuge  Incised.  A 
formal  description  was  provided  by 
DePratter  (1979:121),  who  noted  that  the 
ware  occurred  only  in  the  "earliest  portion 
of  the  Refuge  I  phase,"  or  from  about  1100 
to  1000  B.C.  Following  the  arguments 
raised  in  the  Background  discussion  for 
Thom's  Creek  Simple  Stamped,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  ware  should  be  more  appro¬ 
priately  identified  and  associated  with  the 
Thom's  Creek  series. 

Incising  has  been  noted  in  the  Stallings 
series  (e.g.,  Sears  and  Griffin  1950),  and 
appears  to  be  a  minority  ware  during  the 
Late  Archaic  sand  and  fiber  tempered 
pottery  tradition.  The  finish  is  generally 
rare  in  the  coastal  plain  of  South  Carolina; 
an  examination  of  ceramics  from  313  sites 
(Anderson  1975b;  Sample  =  18,961  sherds) 
recorded  only  93  incised  sherds,  from  44 
sites.  Only  about  half  of  these  sherds 
appear  to  be  Thom's  Creek  Incised;  the 
remainder  are  either  Stallings  ( N  =  1 4)  or 
later,  post-Thom's  Creek  wares.  At 
Mattassee  Lake  the  Thom's  Creek  Incised 
sherds  could  be  easily  sorted  from  later 
incised  wares,  due  to  appreciable  differ¬ 
ences  in  paste,  rim  and  lip  form,  and  general 
surface  finish.  Subsuming  local  incised 
wares  under  a  single  type,  with  separate 
varieties  for  relevant  series  or  periods  was 
not  considered  necessary.  Once  larger 
samples  of  incised  pottery  are  collected, 
however,  the  need  for  variety  terminology 
will  almost  certainly  arise. 

Sorting  Criteria.  Fine  incised  lines 
typically  arranged  in  rows  parallel  or  at  low 
angles  to  the  rim;  curvilinear  and  geometric 
designs,  and  incising  perpendicular  to  the 
rim  less  common.  Paste,  general  surface 
finish,  and  rim  and  lip  similar  or  identical  to 
that  noted  for  Thom's  Creek  Plain. 

The  Sample.  Thirtv-three  Thom's 
Creek  Incised  sherds  were  recovered  in  the 
excavation  units  at  Mattassee  Lake  (Table 
51;  Figu-e  78: i~l).  The  incisions  are  typi¬ 
cally  narrow  (0.5_2.0mm)  and  shallow  (0.5- 
1.0mm),  and  from  well-to-poorlv  or  haphaz¬ 
ardly  applied.  Parallel  lines  predominate; 
only  one  sherd  with  geometric  incising  was 
recovered  (Figure  78:j).  The  ware  is  similar 


in  most  regards  to  the  other  Thom's  Creek 
types  (e.g.,  Tables  55-61),  differing  only  in 
being  somewhat  thicker  and  (like  the  type 
Thom's  Creek  Simple  Stamped)  in  having  a 
moderately  high  incidence  of  straight  to 
excurvate  rims  with  flattened,  decorated 
lips  (Tables  5 9~ 60;  Figure  77).  This  may 
suggest  a  later  occurrence,  towards  the  end 
of  the  Thom's  Creek  Phase  (see  discussions 
for  Thom's  Creek  Plain  and  Thom's  Creek 
Simple  Stamped).  The  materials  from 
Mattassee  Lake  are  quite  similar  to  coastal 
Thom's  Creek  Incised  sherds  described  by 
Trinkley  (1 980b:  1 6-1 7),  although  lip  shapes 
differ  somewhat  between  the  two  samples. 
Close  correspondence  to  Phelps  (1968) 
interior  Savannah  River  sample,  and  with 
DePratter's  (1979:121)  Refuge  Incised  type 
is  also  evident;  while  minor  differences  are 
probable,  at  the  present  time  our  sample 
size  is  too  low  to  permit  meaningful 
comparisons. 

Distribution.  Poorly  documented. 
Appears  to  occur  throughout  the  coastal 
plain  and  fall  line  areas  of  South  Carolina 
and  adjoining  portions  of  eastern  Georgia 
and  southwestern  North  Carolina.  Like 
most  of  the  Thom's  Creek  types,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  rare  above  the  fall  line.  (Phelps  1968; 
Trinkley  1976a,  1980b;  Anderson  1975b; 

DePratter  1976,  1979). 

Chronological  Position.  Late  Archaic 
period,  Thom's  Creek  II  Phase  (1500  B.C.- 
1000  B.C.).  The  ware  may  date  to  the  later 
part  of  the  phase.  At  Mattassee  Lake  the 
ware  is  stratigically  early,  coeval  with  other 
Thom's  Creek  types  in  the  38BK226  excava¬ 
tion  block  (Table  52). 

Documentation.  Edwards  (1965); 
Phelps  (1968);  Waring  (1968b;  Refuge  Incised 
type);  Trinkley  (1976a,  1980a,  1980b,  1981b); 
DePratter  (1976,  1979;  Refuge  Incised  type); 
Lepionka  (1980,  1981,  nd;  Refuge  Incised 
type). 

REFUGE  DENTATE  STAMPED, 
var.  Mattassee 

Background.  Refuge  ceramics  were 
recognized  by  Waring  (1  968b)  as  an  inter¬ 
mediate  series  between  Stalling's  and  Dept¬ 
ford,  based  on  the  excavation  of  four  5  foot 
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squares  opened  in  6  inch  levels  to  a  depth  of 
seven  feet  into  a  small  shell  midden  (38JA5) 
on  the  South  Carolina  side  of  the  Savannah 
River.  The  site  was  located  on  the 
Savannah  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  hence 
the  origin  of  the  site  and  series  name.  Five 
Refuge  types  were  identified  and  described 
by  Waring  (1968b:'200)based  on  a  sample  of 
683  sherds:  Refuge  Simple  Stamped  (N=200; 
29.3  percent  of  Waring's  sample);  Refuge 
Plain  (N=403;  59.0  percent);  Refuge  Dentate 
Stamped  (N=45;  6.6  percent);  Refuge 

Punctated  (N=33,  4.8  percent);  and  Refuge 
Incised  (N=2,  0.3  percent).  Recognition  of 
Refuge  Phase  sites  has  been  highly  con¬ 
fused,  however,  primarily  because  most  of 
the  Refuge  types  (as  defined)  are  similar  or 
identical  to  established  ty~es  in  the  Thom's 
Creek  and  Deptford  series.  Only  Refuge 
Dentate  Stamped,  of  the  five  original 
Refuge  types,  for  example,  can  be  unam¬ 
biguously  sorted,  primarily  because  the 
characteristic  exterior  finish  does  not  occur 
on  earlier  or  later  wares  in  the  immediate 
region. 

New,  formal  type  descriptions  of 
Waring's  five  Refuge  types  have  recently 
been  offered  by  DePratter  (1979:120-123), 
based  on  collections  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah  River  (including  from  the  Refuge 
site).  As  noted  previously  (see  the  Back¬ 
ground  discussion  for  Thom’s  Creek  Simple 
Stamped),  however,  this  taxonomy  is  marred 
by  a  lack  of  reference  to  the  Thom's  Creek 
series;  DePratter's  (1979:120-121)  Refuge 
Punctated  and  Refuge  Incised  types,  as 
defined,  are  indistinguishable  from  Thom's 
Creek  punctated  and  incised  types  described 
previously  (e.g.,  Trinkley  1980a:353).  We 
would  suggest  that  what  DePratter  (1979: 
113)  calls  the  Refuge  I  phase  (defined  by 
plain,  incised,  simple  stamped,  and  punc¬ 
tated  types)  actually  reflects  the  adoption 
of  Thom’s  Creek  wares  and  manufacturing 
technology  on  the  north  Georgia  coast.  Dis¬ 
tinctive  Refuge  types,  such  as  Refuge 
Dentate  Stamped,  and  Refuge  Punctate 
(vars.  A1  lendale,  Moultrie,  as  defined  here) 
appear  somewhat  later,  during  what 
DePratter  (1979:1  17)  would  call  late  Refuge 
1  ihrough  Refuge  II.  Replacement  of  Refuge 
I  with  a  Thom's  Creek  phase,  and/or  substi¬ 
tution  of  appropriate  ceramic  terminology, 
would  appear  called  for  in  the  mouth-of- 
the-Savannah  sequence.  Excavations  con¬ 


ducted  in  the  interior  along  the  Savannah 
River,  at  Groton  Plantation  in  Allendale 
County,  South  Carolina,  strongly  support 
these  interpretations  (Peterson  1971a, 
1971b).  At  Clear  Mount,  and  from  other 
sites  in  the  area,  for  example,  Peterson 
documented  the  presence  of  a  Thom's  Creek 
assemblage  intermediate  between  Stallings 
and  Refuge.  Wares  identifiable  as  Thom's 
Creek  (Reed)  Punctate  were  replaced  by 
distinctive  Refuge  types,  with  surface 
finishes  characterized  by  dentate  stamping, 
and  by  what  Peterson  (1971b:77)  has  called 
Irregular  Punctate,  which  is  similar  or 
identical  to  Stoltman's  (1974:276-277) 
Allendale  Punctate.  These  Refuge  Dentate 
Stamped  and  Refuge  (Irregular)  Punctate 
types  are  themselves  gradually  replaced  by 
simple  stamped  wares  at  Groton  Plantation, 
a  trend  also  noted  by  DePratter  (1979:1  17- 
118)  from  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah.  The 
available  evidence  indicated  that  the 
Refuge  series,  as  previously  defined, 
included  both  Thom's  Creek  and  Refuge 
types;  a  more  precise  taxonomy  is  offered 
here. 

Descriptions  of  Refuge  Dentate 
Stamped  have  been  offered  by  Waring 
(I968b:200),  Peterson  (1 97 1  a:  1 26~1 27), 
DePratter  (1979:122-123),  and  Lepionka 
(n.d.),  all  based  on  materials  recovered  from 
along  the  lower  Savannah  River.  The  ware 
is  characterized  by  (typically)  linear  arrays 
of  small  rectangular  impressions,  or 
dentates,  that  appear  to  have  been  applied 
with  a  toothed  comb,  roulette,  or  cog 
rocker.  The  type  is  very  similar  to  Wheeler 
Dentate  Stamped  (Sears  and  Griffin  1950), 
and  an  origin  from  this  interior,  fiber 
tempered  series  is  possible.  Dentate  stamp¬ 
ing  has  been  noted  at  a  number  of  sites  from 
eastern  Georgia  to  southeastern  North 
Carolina  (e.g.,  Edwards  1965:24;  Peterson 
1971a,  1971b;  Anderson  1975a,  1975b: 

DePratter  1976,  1977,  1979;  Herold  and 
Knick  1978,  1979a;  Trinkley  1980a),  and  at 
present  the  finish  is  the  only  unambiguous 
referent  or  diagnostic  for  identifying 
Refuge  components.  There  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  from  the  original  Refuge  site  excava¬ 
tions  (Waring  1988b:206)  and  from  recent 
wotk  at  a  second,  nearby  site  (Lepionka 
1980,  1981,  nd),  that  dentate  stamping 

occurs  onlv  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Refuge  phase,  this  inference  is  also 
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suggested  at  Groton  Plantation  (Peterson 
1 9  7 1  b:  7  7 ). 

Sorting  Criteria.  Linear  arrays  of 
small  rectangular  impressions,  or  dentates 
(typically);  geometric  arrangements  (usually 
forming  triangles)  or  random  impressions 
less  common.  Temperless  or  tempered  with 
small  (0.5_2. 0mm)  lumps  of  aplastic  clay 
(grog). 

The  Sample.  A  total  of  108  sherds  of 
Refuge  Dentate  Stamped,  var.  Mattassee 
were  recovered  in  the  excavation  units  at 
Vlattassee  Lake  (Table  51;  Figure  79:r~w; 
Figure  81:a-c).  The  striking  thing  about  the 
assemblage,  virtually  forcing  the  creation  of 
a  new  variety,  was  the  occurrence  of  a 
temperless  to  clay-grog  tempered  paste, 
previously  unreported  within  the  Refuge 
series.  Almost  every  sherd  (N=102  of  108) 
of  dentate  stamped  pottery  recovered  along 
the  terrace  exhibited  this  paste;  the  few 
exceptions  were  characterized  by  a  fine 
sandy  paste  similar  to  that  noted  within  the 
Thom's  Creek  wares.  The  occurrence  of 
"grit  and  sand  in  considerable  quantities" 
(DePratter  1979:121)  characteristic  of 
Refuge  wares  from  the  lower  Savannah 
River  is  not  at  all  evident.  Because  of  these 
marked  differences  in  tempering,  the 
dentate  stamped  wares  from  the  two  areas 
have  been  assigned  to  separate  varieties, 
var.  Refuge  (for  the  lower  Savannah  River 
material)  and  var.  Mattassee  (for  the 
temperless  to  clay-grog  tempered  materials 
from  the  terrace  and  elsewhere  along  the 
Santee).  The  paste  within  the  Mattassee 
Lake  assemblage  is  surprisingly  uniform  (in 
most  cases),  an  almost  pure  clay  with  com¬ 
paratively  few  larger,  quartz  sand  mclusions 
(Table  56;  lumps  of  aplastic  clay,  or  grog, 
were  not  recorded).  Minor  mineral  inclu¬ 
sions  occur  in  about  the  same  incidence  as 
within  other  site  wares,  suggesting  the  use 
of  similar  clay  sources,  although  (perhaps) 
with  conscious  selection  against  larger 
quartz  sands  (Table  56).  No  abraders  were 
noted  in  the  Mattassee  Lake  Refuge  sherd 
assemblage,  unlike  the  situation  along  the 
lower  Savannah  where  these  tools  are 
common  (DePratter  1979);  this  absence  may 
be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  var.  Mattassee 
paste,  which  (lacking  sand)  is  not  suitable 
for  abrading. 


Both  interior  and  exterior  surfaces  are 
well  smoothed  with  stamping  (typically) 
oriented  obliquely  with  respect  to  the  rim 
(Table  61).  Isolated  single  and  double  rows 
of  dentates  predominate  (e.g.  Figure 
79:s,w),  although  a  minority  of  the  sherds 
exhibit  stamping  over  their  entire  surface 
(e.g..  Figure  79:r,  t).  Cross-stamping, 

creating  overlapping  diamonds  or  triangles, 
was  also  noted  on  several  sherds;  the  design 
occurs  around  the  vessel  rim  in  a  few  cases 
(e.g.,  Figure  81:a-c).  Flat.excurvate  rims 
are  ubiquitous  (Table  59,  Figure  80);  lips  are 
typically  undecorated  although  one  dowel 
stamped  specimen  was  observed  (Table  60). 
Cylindrical,  rounded-bottom,  slightly  flaring 
jars  or  bowls  from  30  to  40  cm  in  diameter 
are  indicated.  The  type  is  clearlv  different 
from  the  earlier  Thom's  Creek  wares  at 
Mattassee  Lake  in  a  number  of  respects, 
notably  paste,  surface  finish,  and  vessel 
form.  Except  for  the  difference  in  paste, 
however,  the  Mattassee  Lake  material 
appears  quite  similar  to  the  dentate 
stamped  variety  from  the  lower  Savannah. 
The  paste  in  the  Mattassee  Lake  dentate 
stamped  sherds,  it  should  be  noted,  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  identical  to  the  paste  in 
the  Refuge  and  Hanover/Wilmington  wares 
from  the  terrace,  and  a  similar  manufactur¬ 
ing  technology  is  evident.  The  series  may 
be  related,  or  "evolve"  from  one  to  the 
other.  South  (1976:1)  has  argued  that  the 
"Hanover  Series  pottery  in  the  Cape  Fear 
area  south  to  Charleston  was  a  phenomenon 
contemporary  with  the  Deptford  Series;"  the 
present  analysis  supports  this,  and  suggests 
that  an  even  earlier  origin  or  occurrence 
may  be  possible. 

Distribution.  The  Refuge  Dentate 
Stamped  type  is  found  throughout  the 
coastal  plain  and  fall  line  areas  of  eastern 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  into  south¬ 
eastern  North  Carolina.  Rarely  noted  above 
the  fall  line,  the  ware  is  uncommon  north¬ 
east  of  the  Santee/Black  River  drainages. 
Refuge  Dentate  Stamped,  var.  Mattassee, 
has  currently  been  observed  only  along  the 
lower  Santee  River,  in  Berkeley  and 
Clarendon  Counties.  Paste  variability 
locally  has  only  been  very  incompletely 
documented,  and  a  more  extersivo  range, 
comparable  to  that  noted  for  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (var.  Hanover)  series,  may  be  possible 
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REFUGE  DENTATE  STAMPED 

var.  Mattassee 


REFUGE  PUNCTATE 

var.  Allendale 


REFUGE 

PUNCTATE 

var.  Moultrie 


WILMINGTON  (?) 
SIMPLE 
STAMPED 


REFUGE  PLAIN 

var.  unspecified 


UNKNOWN  (HANOVER?) 
PLAIN  WITH  WHITE  CLAY 


WILMINGTON 

CHECK 

STAMPED 

var.  Wadmacon 


WILMINGTON 

FABRIC 

IMPRESSED 

var.  Berkeley 


DEPTFORD  SIMPLE  STAMPED 

var.  Cal  Smoak 


DEPTFORD 

BRUSHED 

var.  unspecified 


DEPTFORD  LINEAR 
CHECK  STAMPED/ 
FABRIC  IMPRESSED 


DEPTFORD  LINEAR  CHECK  STAMPED 

var.  Deptford 
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6  CENTIMETERS 


2  INCHES 


FIGURE  80 

REFUGE,  WILMINGTON,  AND 
DEPTFORD  RIM  PROFILES 

MATTASSEE  LAKE  EXCAVATIONS 

-  S  C  /  E- s 
0  joo**'  0  oti  Cr  v  ?'->?■ 


(Waring  1968b,  1968c;  Anderson  1975a; 

DePratter  1976). 

Chronological  Position.  Early  Wood¬ 
land  period,  Refuge  I  and  II  Phase  (1000 
B.C.-600  B.C.).  Two  radiocarbon  dates  from 
the  lower  Savannah  River  unambiguously 
date  the  ware  to  about  1000  B.C.:  970^200 
B.C.  (M-267;  Williams  1968:329)  and  920 
B.C.  .110  (GXO-1752;  Peterson  197la:249). 
Two  additional  dates,  from  the  second 
Refuge  site  (Lepionka  1981a:76),  both  sup¬ 
port  this  early  date,  and  suggest  that  the 
Refuge  Phase  lasted  for  several  hundred 
vears  (1070  B.C.,  -115,  QC-784;  510  B.C. 
-110,  QC-785).  At  Mattassee  Lake  Refuge 
Dentate  Stamped  stratigraphically  postdates 
both  Thom's  Creek  and  Refuge  Punctate 
types  (and  all  Thom's  Creek),  and  is  slightly 
earlier  than  the  Wilmington  and  Deptford 
types  (Table  52). 

Documentation.  Edwards  (1965:24); 
Waring  (1968b,  1968c);  Williams  (1968); 

Peterson  (1971a,  1971b);  Anderson  1975a, 
1975b;  DePratter  (1976,  1977,  1979); 

Trinkley  (1980a);  Widmer  1976a;  Herold  and 
Knick  (1978,  1979a). 


REFUGE  PUNCTATE,  var.  Moultrie 

Background.  The  type  Refuge  Punc¬ 
tated,  as  originally  (Waring  1968b:200)  and 
formally  (DePratter  1979:120-121)  defined, 
is  indistinguishable  from  Thom's  Creek 
Punctate  types  (Trinkley  1980a:353;  see  also 
the  discussions  for  Thom's  Creek  Simple 
Stamped,  Refuge  Dentate  Stamped  types). 
Two  kinds  of  punctation  were  observed  at 
Mattassee  Lake  that  did  not  resemble  typi¬ 
cal  Thom's  Creek  decorations,  though,  and 
could  be  subsumed  under  a  Refuge  Punctate 
type.  Both  finishes  were  characterized  by 
the  temperless  to  clay-grog  paste  noted  in 
the  Refuge  Dentate  Stamped  sherds  at 
Mattassee  Lake.  One  punctated  ware  (var. 
Allendale)  is  identical  to  Stoltman's  (1974: 
278-277)  Allendale  Punctate  type,  called 
Irreguiar  Punctate  by  Peterson  (1971a, 
1971b)  and  the  other  (var.  Moultrie),  pre- 
viouslv  undefined,  was  characterized  by 
small,  irregular  circular  punctations 
resembling  rounded  dentates.  Refuge 
Punctate  is  apparently  quite  uncommon  in 
the  coastal  South  Carolina  area;  var.  Allen¬ 


dale  having  only  been  previously  noted  along 
the  lower  Savannah  River  on  Groton  Planta¬ 
tion  (Peterson  1971a,  1971b;  Stoltman  1974), 
and  var.  Moultrie  previously  unrecognized. 
The  surface  finish  on  the  Refuge  Punctate, 
var.  Moultrie  closely  resembles  the  many 
Wheeler  Punctated  sherds  (e.g.  Sears  and 
Griffin  1950). 

Sorting  Criteria.  Small  (2. 0-5. 0mm), 
irregular,  shallow  (0.5-2. 0mm)  circular 
punctations;  less  commonly  square  or  oval, 
randomly  applied  over  the  exterior  surface. 
Paste  highly  variable,  typically  temperless 
or  tempered  with  small  (0.5-2. 0mm)  lumps 
of  aplastic  clay  (grog);  less  commonly  with 
dense  fine  to  coarse  sand.  May  be  confused 
with  Thom's  Creek  (Reed  Separate) 
Punctate,  var.  Spanish  Mount. 

The  Sample.  Fourteen  sherds  of 
Refuge  Punctate,  var.  Moultrie  were  re¬ 
covered  in  the  excavation  units  (Table  51; 
Figure  79:k~q).  A  majority  (N  =  9;  64.3  per¬ 
cent)  had  temperless  to  clay/grog  tempered 
paste,  hence  assignment  of  the  finish  to  the 
Refuge  Punctate  type.  The  remaining  five 
sherds  had  somewhat  more  variable,  sandy 
paste,  two  similar  to  that  noted  in  the  site 
Thom's  Creek  Plain  wares,  and  three  (char¬ 
acterized  by  dense  quartz  sand  from  1.0- 
2.0mm  in  size)  similar  to  that  in  some  of  the 
Deptford  types.  The  sherds  with  the 
atypical  sandy  paste  may  belong  to  these 
earlier  and  later  series,  although  these 
pastes  are  more  representative  of  Refuge 
ceramics  elsewhere  in  the  region.  The  ware 
is  quite  thin  (x  -  6.4mm;  Table  58),  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  punctated  Thom's  Creek  wares, 
b-t  the  paste  and  the  excurvate,  flattened 
rims  (Table  59)  both  indicate  a  later, Refuge 
ware.  So  little  is  known  about  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  this  ware  that  intersite  comparison 
is  not  possible. 

Distribution.  Poorly  documented.  The 
variety  may  be  a  minority  among  Refuge 
ceramics,  with  a  distribution  comparable  to 
that  for  the  series  (see  Refuge  Dentate 
Stamped).  Currently  known  only  from  the 
Mattassee  Lake  sites. 

Chronological  Position.  Early  Wood¬ 
land  period.  Refuge  1  Phase  (1  500  B.C. -800 
B.C.).  At  Mattassee  Lake  Refuge  Punctate, 
var.  Moultrie  occurs  stratigraphically  early. 


coeval  with  the  Thom's  Creek  types,  and 
below  Refuge  Dentate  Stamped  in  the 
38BK226  block  unit  (Table  52).  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  ware  may  date  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  phase. 

Documentation.  None 

REFUGE  PUNCTATE,  var.  Allendale 

Background.  This  variety  is  equivalent 
to  the  type  Allendale  Punctate,  which  it 
replaces  and  subsumes  under  the  type 
Refuge  Punctate  (see  discussion  under 
Refuge  Punctate,  var.  Mattassee).  The  type 
Allendale  Punctate  was  originally  defined  by 
Stoltman  (1974:276-277),  based  on  a  sample 
of  158  sherds  from  16  sites  on  Groton  Plan¬ 
tation,  on  the  lower  Savannah  River  in 
Allendale  County,  South  Carolina.  The  ware 
is  identical  to  what  Peterson  (1971b:77,  79) 
has  called  irregular  punctate.  While 
Stoltman  (1974:237-238)  thought  the  type 
might  have  been  "a  minor  element  in  some 
Wilmington  assemblages"  (e.g.,  post 
Deptford  pre-Savannah),  Peterson  (1971a) 
was  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  occurred 
early  in  the  Refuge  Phase.  A  similar  age  is 
evident  at  Mattassee  Lake  (Table  52). 
Incorporation  into  the  Refuge  series  as  a 
variety  (var.  Allendale)  of  Refuge  Punctate 
is  therefore  appropriate. 

Sorting  Criteria.  Individual,  "closely 
spaced,  randomly  oriented  punctations  that 
must  have  been  made  by  a  composite  instru¬ 
ment  rather  than  one  impression  at  a  time — 
a  handfull  of  straw  or  twigs?  Individual 
punctations  never  exceed  5mm  in  diameter 
and  are  most  often  less  than  3mm  in  dia¬ 
meter.  Impressions  were  made  by  an  instru¬ 
ment  held  vertically  or  at  an  angle  to  the 
surface  in  about  equal  proportion"  (Stoltman 
1974:276).  Temperless  or  tempered  with 
small  (0.5-2. 0mm)  lumps  of  aplastic  clay 
(grog). 

The  Sample.  Twelve  sherds  of  Refuge 
Punctate,  var.  Allendale  were  recovered  in 
the  excavation  units  at  Mattassee  Lake,  all 
from  38BK226  (Table  51,  Figure  79:e-j). 
Most  (10:  83.3  percent)  had  clav/grog 

tempered  paste;  the  remaining  two  sherds 
were  virtually  temperless,  similar  to  the 
paste  noted  in  the  Thom's  Creek  Plain 
assemblage.  The  Refuge  Punctate,  var. 


Allendale  assemblage  from  Mattassee  Lake 
appears  identical,  in  all  respects  save 
exterior  surface  finish,  to  the  Refuge 
Dentete  Stamped  wares  from  the  site,  and 
contemporaneity  is  strongly  indicated.  The 
ware  also  appears  to  conform  closely  to  the 
type  materials  from  the  lower  Savannah 
River  (Stoltman  1974),  although  those  sherds 
were  characterized  by  quartz  inclusions 
(sand  tempering)  and  were  somewhat 
thicker.  Creation  of  further  varieties  may 
eventually  be  necessary,  to  differentiate 
between  the  sand  tempered  lower  Savannah 
wares  and  the  clay/grog  tampered  material 
from  Mattassee  Lake.  This  decision  has 
been  deferred,  however,  since  little  is  cur¬ 
rently  known  about  the  geographic  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  ware,  or  its  importance  in  the 
Refuge  series. 

Distribution.  Poorly  documented.  The 
variety  appears  to  be  a  minority  ware 
among  Refuge  ceramics,  with  a  distribution 
comparable  to  that  for  the  series  (see 
Refuge  Dentate  Stamped).  Most  frequently 
noted  along  the  lower  Savannah  River  in  the 
inner  coastal  plain  (e.g.,  Peterson  1971a, 
1971b;  Stoltman  1974),  and  at  Mattassee 
Lake  on  the  lower  Santee  River.  Isolated 
examples  occasionally  noted  or  reported 
from  elsewhere  in  the  Georgia-South 
Carolina  coastal  plain  (e.g.,  Gregorie  1925: 
Plate  6;  Miller  1950:255;  DePratter  1976: 
Figure  1).  In  an  examination  of  ceramics 
from  313  sites  across  the  coastal  plain  of 
South  Carolina,  only  eight  Refuge  Punctate, 
var.  Allendale  sherds  were  observed,  out  of 
a  total  sample  of  19,861  (Anderson  1975b). 

Chronological  Position.  Early  Wood¬ 
land  period,  Refuge  1  Phase  (1000  B.C.-800 
B.C.).  At  Mattassee  Lake  Refuge  Punctate, 
var.  Allendale  occurs  stratigraphicallv 
earlv,  coeval  with  the  Thom's  Creek  types, 
and  below  Refuge  Dentate  Stamped,  in  the 
38BK226  excavation  block  (Table  52).  This 
suggests  that  the  ware  may  date  to  the 
early  part  of  the  Refuge  Phase. 

Documen  ation.  Stoltman  (1974); 
Peterson  (1971  a,  1971b);  DePratter  (1976); 
Anderson  (197  ib);  Gregorie  (1  925);  Miller 
(1950). 


REFUGE  PLAIN,  var.  unspecified 

Background.  The  type  Refuge  Plain 
was  first  noted  by  Waring  (1 968b:Tables  12- 
16),  in  a  description  of  ceramics  recovered 
from  his  1947  excavations  at  the  Refuge 
type  site  (38.JA5).  No  formal  description  of 
the  type  was  offered,  although  it  was 
implied  that  the  plainwares  came  from  the 
lower  (undecorated)  portions  of  Refuge 
Simple  Stamped  vessels  (Waring  1968b:200). 
A  formal  description  of  Refuge  Plain  has 
recently  been  prepared  by  DePratter  (1979: 
122),  using  materials  from  the  north  Georgia 
coast  and  from  the  type  site.  Due  to 
perceived  ambiguities  in  the  traditional 
approach  to  sorting  Refuge  from  later  plain- 
wares,  DePratter  (1979)  used  the  type 
Refuge  Plain  for  all  pre-Mississippian  period 
sand  tempered  plain  wares  in  the  Savannah 
locality,  much  as  he  used  the  type  Refuge 
Simple  Stamped  to  accommodate  all  local 
simple  stamped  wares. 

Separation  of  early  (e.g..  Refuge)  from 
later  (e.g.,  Deptford)  plain  and  simple 
stamped  wares  in  the  Savannah  sequence 
was  traditionally  based  on  "quality"  or 
apparent  manufacturing  sophistication,  with 
the  earlier  materials  (typically)  reported  as 
cruder  (e.g.,  Waring  1968b:200).  As 
Stoltman  (1974:22),  DePratter  (1976,  1979), 
and  others  have  noted,  these  criteria  are 
highly  subjective,  and  not  particularly  useful 
for  sorting  ceramic  assemblages.  At 
Mattassee  Lake,  identification  of  Refuge 
Plain  wares  was  greatly  simplified  by  the 
distinctive  temperless  or  clay-grog 
tempered  paste,  effectively  circumventing 
this  taxonomic  problem.  Separation  of 
earlier  and  later  plain  and  simple  stamped 
wares  remains  a  major  challenge  in  the 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  area,  however, 
and  both  type  and  variety  designations  will 
undoubtedly  be  needed.  The  Refuge  Plain 
assemblage  at  Mattassee  Lake,  although  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  traditional  (sand  tempered) 
Refuge  Plain  material,  was  not  accorded  a 
new  variety  designation.  This  is  because  the 
variation  over  most  local  plainwares  is  not 
well-enough  documented  to  permit  confi¬ 
dent  variety  classifications. 

Sorting  Criteria.  Plain,  well  smoothed 
exterior  surface  finish:  temperless  or  tem¬ 
pered  with  small  (0.5-2. Omm)  lumps  of 


aplastic  clay  (grog).  May  be  confused  with 
Wilmington  Plain. 

The  Sample.  A  total  of  80  sherds  of 
Refuge  Plain,  var.  unspecified  were  re¬ 
covered  in  the  1979  excavations  at 
Mattassee  Lake  (Table  51). 

In  paste,  color,  and  general  surface  finish 
(excluding  the  decorative  motif)  many  of 
the  sherds  were  identical  to  the  Refuge 
Dentate  Stamped  assemblage  from  the  site, 
and  at  least  some  could  have  come  from 
plain  portions  of  dentate  stamped  vessels. 
Some  manufacturing  variability  was  evident, 
however,  more  than  was  observed  over  the 
other  Refuge  types  from  the  terrace.  A  few 
of  the  sherds  exhibited  irregular  interior 
smoothing,  and  the  range  of  primary  paste 
inclusions  was  greater  (Tables  56,  57).  Rim 
form  and  lip  shape  were  also  quite  variable 
(although  the  sample  size  was  small);  only 
plain  (unmodified)  lips  were  observed 
(Tables  59,  60;  Figure  80).  Vessel  forms 
similar  to  those  for  Refuge  Dentate 
Stamped  var.  Mattessee  are  indicated.  The 
Refuge  Plain  assemblage  at  Mattassee  Lake 
differs  from  the  original  (type)  assemblage 
both  in  paste  (clay/grog  versus  grit)  and 
surface  finish  (well  as  opposed  to  somewhat 
poorly  smoothed)  although  similar  vessel 
forms  (simple  jars  or  bowls)  are  indicated. 
Later  formulations  of  the  type  (e.g., 
DePratter  1979)  are  too  broad  to  permit 
effective  comparison;  except  for  paste,  all 
of  the  Mattassee  Lake  plain  wares  could  be 
subsumed  under  the  type  Refuge  Plain  as 
defined  in  the  Savannah  River  sequence. 

Distribution.  Poorly  documented.  The 
distribution  of  the  type  Refuge  Plain  is 
assumed  to  be  the  same  as  that  for  Refuge 
Dentate  Stamped.  Temperless  or  clay-grog 
tempered  Refuge  Plain  like  that  found  at 
Mattassee  Lake  has  currently  been  observed 
only  along  the  lower  Santee  River,  in 
Berkeley  and  Clarendon  Counties,  at  sites 
where  otherwise  identical,  dentate  stamped 
wares  occur.  Ceramics  characterized  by  a 
plain  surface  finish  and  a  temperless  or 
clay-grog  tempered  paste  are  not  uncommon 
in  coastal  North  and  South  Carolina  (e.g., 
Anderson  1975b;  Loftfield  1976:57), 
although  most  occurrences  appear  associ¬ 
ated  with  later  series,  suen  as  Wilmington  or 
what  is  referred  to  in  North  Carolina  as 
Hanover. 
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Chronological  Position.  Early  Wood¬ 
land  period,  Refuge  Phases  (1000  B.C.-600 
B.C.).  At  Mattassee  Lake  Refuge  Plain 
occurs  stratigraphically  early,  slightly  after 
the  Thom's  Creek  types,  and  below  Refuge 
Dentate  Stamped  in  the  38BK226  block 
(Table  52). 

Documentation.  Waring  (1968b); 
Peterson  (1971a,  1971b);  Anderson  (1975b); 
DePratter  (1976,  1977,  1979),  Trinkley 

(1980a,  1981c). 


WILMINGTON  FABRIC  IMPRESSED, 
var.  Berkeley 

Background.  Wilmington  pottery  was 
first  recognized  by  Caldwell  and  Waring  in 
1939,  with  their  description  of  a  cord- 
marked,  sherd  or  grit  tempered  ware  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  Initially  defined 
by  a  simple  type,  Wilmington  Heavy  Cord- 
marked,  and  encompassing  both  sherd  and 
grit  tempering,  the  series  has  come  to  in¬ 
clude  a  range  of  types,  all  characterized  by 
clay/grog  tempering  (e.g.,  Caldwell  1952, 
1971;  Waring  1968c;  DePratter  1979).  Three 
phases  characterized  by  clay/grog  tempered 
ceramics  are  currently  recognized  in  the 
mouth-ofthe-Savannah  sequence,  Wilming¬ 
ton  I,  Wilmington  II,  and  St.  Catherines 
(DePratter  1979).  These  phases  span  the 
period  from  roughly  A.D.  500  to  A.D.  1150, 
and  in  each  the  following  types  predomin¬ 
ate:  (1)  Wilmington  1  (A.D.  500-A.D.  600)  - 
Walthour  Check  Stamped,  Walthour  Compli¬ 
cated  Stamped,  Wilmington  Plain,  and 
Wilmington  Heavy  Cord-Marked;  (2) 
Wilmington  II  (A.D.  600-A.D.  1000)  - 

Wilmington  Heavy  Cord-Marked,  Wilmington 
Plain,  and  Wilmington  Brushed;  and  (3)  St. 
Catherines  (A.D.  1000-A.D.  1150).  St. 

Catherine  Plain,  St.  Catherines  Burnished 
Plain,  St.  Catherines  Fine  Cord-Marked,  and 
St.  Catherines  Net-Marked  (DePratter 
1  979:1  1  1).  Wilmington  and  St.  Catherines 
wares  are  differentiated  primarily  by 
temper  size  and  quality  of  manufacture: 

St.  Catherines  phase  ceramics 
are  characterized  by  finer  clav 
tempering  than  that  of  preceding 
Wilmington  types  and  by  the  increased 
care  with  which  the  ceramics  were 
finished.  The  lumpy,  contorted  sur¬ 


face  of  Wilmington  types  was  replaced 
by  carefully  smoothed  and  often 
burnished  interiors  and  exteriors.  St. 
Catherines  Burnished  is  characterized 
by  careful  exterior  burnishing,  where¬ 
as  surfaces  of  St.  Catherines  Plain 
are  simply  smoothed.  St.  Catherines 
Fine  Cord  Marked  has  more  carefully 
applied  and  more  consistently  spaced 
crossed  cord  impressions  than  did  its 
predecessor,  Wilmington  Heavy  Cord 
Marked.  A  new  type,  St.  Catherines 
Net  Marked,  is  also  included  in  the  St. 
Catherines  series,  but  it  is  rare  at 
most  sites  (DePratter  1979:1  19). 

A  number  of  radiocarbon  dates  for  Wilming¬ 
ton/St.  Catherines  components  from  the 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  sea-island  area 
support  the  posited  time  range  of  roughly 
A.D.  500  to  A.D.  1150  for  these  wares,  and 
stratigraphically  the  materials  are  clearly 
post-Deptford  on  the  north  Georgia  coast 
(Waring  1968c;  Caldwell  1971;  DePratter 
1979;  Trinkley  1980a,  1981a). 

A  second  sherd  (clay/grog)  tempered 
ware,  thp  Hanover  series,  was  reported  by 
Stanley  South  in  1960,  based  on  materials 
collected  from  (predominantly)  coastal  shell 
midden  sites  in  southeastern  North  Carolina 
and  northeastern  South  Carolina.  The  paste 
was  described  as: 

Tempered  with  large  lumps  of 
aplastic  clay.  The  majority  of  these 
tempering  lumps  appear  to  be  crushed 
sherds.  The  smoothed  interior  of  the 
original  sherd  can  be  frequently  seen 
on  some  of  the  crushed  tempering 
fragments.  These  large  lumps  of 
temper  result  in  a  rough,  lumpy  sur¬ 
face  on  the  interior  of  the  sherd, 
around  which  a  series  of  small  cracks 
are  frequently  seen.  Occasionally  a 
rounded  quartz  pebble  can  be  seen  in 
the  paste,  but  this  is  more  the  excep¬ 
tion  than  the  rule  (South  1976:16). 

A  sample  of  1034  sherds  of  this  ware  were 
collected,  from  68  sites,  and  two  finishes 
were  identified,  cord-marked  (N  =  251  sherds; 
24.3  percent)  and  fabric  impressed  (N  =  783; 
75.7  percent).  While  preparing  his  report 
South  contacted  Waring  and  described  the 
sherd  tempered  ware  that  he  had  found. 


While  recognizing  the  similarity  with  the 
Wilmington  series,  they  decided  that  separ¬ 
ate  terminology  would  be  appropriate 
because  of  the  geographic  separation,  and 
since  the  ceramics  of  the  intervening  area 
(i.e.  coastal  South  Carolina)  were  then  un¬ 
known  (South  1960,  personal  communica¬ 
tion).  Two  types  were  identified  within  the 
series,  Hanover  Fabric  Impressed  and  Han¬ 
over  Cord-Marked,  and  these  taxa  have  been 
widely  adopted  in  the  South  Carolina 
archeological  literature  (e.g.  South  1973b, 
1976;  South  and  Widmer  1976,  Anderson 
1975a;  Widmer  1976a). 

Clay/grog  tempering  has  been  re¬ 
ported  from  other  localities  in  North 
Carolina  (e.g.,  Haag  1958:69),  and  Loftfield 
(1976:  54-157;  175“182)  has  recently  form¬ 
ally  defined  the  clay-grog  tempered 
Carteret  series,  based  on  materials  from  83 
sites  in  south  central  coastal  North 
Carolina,  predominantly  from  Onslow  and 
Craven  Counties.  Three  types  were  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  Carteret  series,  Carteret  Cord- 
Marked  (N=415;  22.2  percent)  Carteret 

Fabric-Marked  (N=1384;  73.8  percent)  and 
Careret  Plain  (N=74;  4.0  percent)  (Figures 
from  Loftfield  1976:  175-182).  An  Early/ 

Middle  Woodland  age  for  the  Carteret  series 
was  indicated  (the  ware  follows  the  Thom's 
Creek  and  New  River  series,  and  is 
succeeded  by  the  Onslow,  White  Oak,  and 
Adam's  Creek  series;  see  Phelps  1 98 1 : vii  for 
chronology),  but  determining  external  rela¬ 
tionships  is  difficult,  especially  since  no 
attempt  was  made  at  comparison  with 
South's  (1960)  coastal  North  Carolina 
typology.  Similarity  or  identity  with 
Crawford's  (1966)  Grifton  series  from  Lenoir 
County,  Nortn  Carolina,  (immediately  west 
of  Loftfield's  study  area)  is  stated  (Loftfield 
1976:234),  and  the  Carteret  series  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  either  a  "purely  local  tradi¬ 
tion,"  or  one  with  external  connections  to 
the  south  (Loftfield  1976:234).  Comparison 
of  both  the  descriptions  and  type  specimens 
for  the  Carteret  and  Hanover  types  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  differences  between  the 
series  are  minor,  rendering  Loftfield's  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  terminology  somewhat  question¬ 
able.  In  the  present  study,  the  Carteret 
series  is  dropped  (due  to  a  virtual  identify 
wi  r.  Hanover)  and  the  types  subsumed  with 
Hanover  as  varities  in  the  Wilmington  series 
(e.g.,  var.  Hanover). 


The  temporal  and  taxonomic  relation¬ 
ships  of  southeast  Atlantic  coastal  clay/grog 
tempered  wares  are  currently  somewhat 
ambiguously  perceived,  and  appear  to 
depend  as  much  on  geography  or  absolute 
dates  as  on  distinctive  attributes  of  the 
wares  themself  (see  also  the  discussions  in 
Chapter  4,  "Research  Design"  and  Anderson 
and  Logan  1981:107-108).  Two  major  series 
of  clay/grog  tempered  wares  are  currently 
established  in  the  literature  for  the  region 
(if  we  view,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the 
Wilmington  and  St.  Catherines  series  as 
sequential  parts  of  a  local  tradition).  These 
are:  (1)  the  Hanover  series  from  coastal 

North  Carolina  and  northern  coastal  South 
Carolina  and,  (2)  the  Wilmington/St. 
Catherines  series  from  central  coastal  South 
Carolina  south  into  the  sea  island  area  of 
Georgia.  Sherd  (clay-grog)  tempered 
ceramics  are,  therefore,  documented 
throughout  most  of  the  area  from  central 
coastal  North  Carolina  to  the  sea  islands  of 
Georgia.  The  northern  (Hanover)  wares  are 
earlier,  and  are  dominated  by  fabric 
impressed  surface  finish;  they  are  addition¬ 
ally  found  well  into  the  interior  of  the 
coastal  plain  (e.g.,  South  I960,  Anderson 
1975a,  Loftfield  1976).  The  southern  wares 
(Wilmington,  St.  Catherines),  in  contrast, 
are  dominated  by  cord  marking,  and  appear 
restricted  to  the  coast  in  the  area  south  of 
Charleston  Harbor,  occurring  only  rarely  in 
the  interior  (e.g.,  Caldwell  1952:317; 
Anderson  1975a:189).  The  southern  wares 
occur  later,  although  continuity  through 
time  and  over  space  is  apparent.  A  number 
of  radiocarbon  dates  from  the  central  South 
Carolina  coast,  in  particular,  document  the 
length  of  this  tradition,  and  the  temporal 
overlap  between  the  northern  and  southern 
margins  (e.g.  South  1971;  South  and  Widmer 
1976;  Dorian  and  Logan  1  979).  A  nortlrto- 
south  movement,  or  adoption,  of  this  dis¬ 
tinctive  tempering/manufacturing  technol¬ 
ogy  is  indicated. 

The  clay/grog  tempered  ceramics 
from  the  southeastern  Atlantic  coast  com¬ 
prise  a  distinctive  local  tradition  whose 
geographic  and  temporal  extent  is  onlv  now 
becoming  known.  The  similarities  over  this 
area  appear  to  greatlv  outweigh  the  differ¬ 
ences.  While  the  incidence  of  specific 
finishes  differs  over  the  area,  and  assem- 


blages  can  be  sorted,  individual  sherds 
cannot: 

Material  from  the  Savannah 
River  area  called  Wilmington  is  gener¬ 
ally  thicker,  sandier,  and  somewhat 
more  poorly  made  than  material  to  the 
north  (e.g.,  Hanover).  The  variation  is 
slight,  however,  and  can  be  detected 
only  in  assemblages  from  the  northern 
and  southern  areas  and  not  from  the 
individual  sherds;  within  these  assem¬ 
blages  individual  sherd-tempered 
sherds  may  be  readily  substituted  in 
assemblages  over  the  area  (Anderson 
1 975a:  1 89). 

Separation  of  these  wares  into  discrete 
ceramics  series  is  not,  therefore,  defensible 
under  the  rules  of  the  type-variety  system, 
nor  does  it  make  good  sense  taxonomically. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the 
central  coastal  area  of  South  Carolina, 
where  it  could  be  argued  that  a  major 
criteria  used  to  classify  wares  as  either 
Hanover  or  Wilmington  appears  to  be  the 
age  of  associated  radiocarbon  dates. 

It  is  recommended  there  that  all  post- 
Refuge  clay/grog  tempered  ceramic  types  in 
the  Georgia  through  North  Carolina  area  be 
subsumed  under  the  Wilmington  series,  with 
varieties  established  as  necessary  to  accom¬ 
modate  perceived  variability  in  the  ware 
(e.g.,  vars.  Hanover,  Wil  mington,  St. 
Catherines).  This  would  reduce  (or  at  least 
acknowledge)  the  ambiguity  inherent  in 
attempting  to  sort  the  various  types  now  in 
use  (i.e.,  Hanover  Cord  Marked  from 
Wilmington  Heavy  Cord  Marked,  or 
Wilmington  Plain  from  St.  Catherines  Plain), 
while  simultaneously  providing  a  realistic 
and  accurate  method  for  accommodating 
the  variability  that  does  exist.  Such  a 
procedure  would  greatly  streamline  local 
tvpology  (bv  eliminating  redundant  ceramic 
series)  and  help  establish  a  much  needed 
regional  analytical  perspective. 

The  clay-grog  tempered,  fabric  im¬ 
pressed  sherds  recovered  in  the  excavation 
units  at  Mattassee  Lake  were  accordingly 
classified  Wilmington  Fabric  Impressed,  var. 
Berkeley,  since  they  did  not  fall  within  the 
range  of  variation  of  the  established  (e.g., 
Hanover,  Wilmington)  elay/grog  tempered 


types.  Inspection  of  type  sherds  indicates, 
for  example,  that  the  clay/grog  tempering 
particles  in  the  Mattassee  Lake  assemblage 
are  smaller,  and  less  frequent,  than  in  most 
of  the  coastal  Georgia  and  North  Carolina 
materials.  Creation  of  a  separate,  local 
variety  of  Wilmington  Fabric  Impressed, 
var.  Berkeley,  is  therefore  warranted.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  type  Wilmington 
Fabric  impressed,  as  used  here,  has  not  been 
previously  defined,  although  a  net  impressed 
ware  is  reported  within  the  series  (e.g. 
Wilmington  Net  Marked,  Caldwell  1952:316; 
St.  Catherines  Net  Marked,  DePratter 
1979:131-132),  and  the  type  Wilmington 
Fabric  Impressed  has  seen  occasional  refer¬ 
ence  in  the  local  literature  (e.g.,  Scurry  and 
Brooks  1  980:27). 

Sorting  Criteria.  Fabric  impressions 
applied  over  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
vessel  while  the  paste  was  plastic;  occasion¬ 
ally  smoothed  somewhat  after  stamping. 
Tempered  with  small  (0.5'4.0mm)  lumps  of 
aplastic  clay  (grog);  larger  lumps  (to  c. 
10mm)  occasionally  noted.  Rims  straight  to 
excurvate,  typically  rounded. 

The  Sample.  A  total  of  235  sherds  of 
Wilmington  Fabric  Impressed,  var.  Berkeley 
were  recovered  in  the  excavation  units  at 
Mattassee  Lake  in  1979  (Table  51;  Figure 
81:m-r).  Most  of  the  fabric  impressions 
(N= 178;  75.7  percent)  were  characterized  by 
a  poorly  defined,  or  "loose"  weave,  where 
both  the  warp  and  weft  elements  were 
pliable,  although  a  minority  of  the  assem¬ 
blage  (N=57;  24.3  percent)  was  character¬ 
ized  by  a  rigid  warp  element  (Table  51). 
Overstamping  is  fairly  common,  and  about 
one-third  (N  =  17,  29.8  percent)  of  the  sherds 
exhibiting  a  rigid  warp  element  were  cross- 
stamped.  The  stamping  is  typically  parallel, 
or  at  low  angles  to  the  rim,  and  is  only 
rarely  perpendicular  (Table  61;  stamp  orien¬ 
tation  determined  by  the  alignment  of  the 
warp  element  with  the  rim).  Unlike  most  of 
the  other  wares  from  the  terrace,  the 
Wilmington  Fabric  Impressed,  var.  Berkeley 
assemblage  is  dominated  by  reddish-yellow 
and  reddish-brown  interior  and  exterior 
colors,  although  a  fair  degree  of  variability 
is  evident  (Table  55).  Considerable  vari¬ 
ability  in  the  size,  color  and  incidence  of 
the  distinctive  (grog)  tempering  is  evident, 
although  this  typically  occurs  between,  and 
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not  within  individual  sherds;  this  variability 
appears  to  reflect  minor  difference  in  paste 
preparation  from  vessel  to  vessel.  The 
aplastic  clay/grog  inclusions  range  in  color 
from  whitishgray  to  very  pale  brown  to 
reddish  brown  to  black,  with  most  pale  to 
reddish  brown.  Temper  density  varies  some¬ 
what,  although  in  most  sherds  it  appears  to 
constitute  an  appreciable  portion  of  the 
paste  (estimated  at  from  10  to  50  percent 
by  volume).  Quartz  sand  and  other  minor 
mineral  inclusions  are  present  in  most 
sherds,  although  an  appreciable  percentage 
(N=24;  52.2  percent)  are  virtually  "temper- 
less"  (excluding,  of  course,  the  grog),  with 
little  or  no  sand  evident  (Table  56).  Inte¬ 
riors  are  poorly  to  well  smoothed,  and  an 
appreciable  minority  of  the  sherds  exhibit  a 
lumpy,  irregular  surface  with  fine  to  coarse, 
wide  scraping  marks  made  with  a  compara¬ 
tively  soft  implement  (fingers?)  while  the 
paste  was  quite  wet  (Table  57).  As  noted  by 
South  (1976:16),  the  "large  lumps  of  temper 
result  in  a  rough,  lumpy  surface"  over  the 
interior  of  many  of  the  less  carefully 
smoothed  sherds;  it  should  be  stressed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  majority  of  the  interiors  were 
well-smoothed.  Rims  were  invariably 
straight  to  excurvate  and  rounded,  unmodi¬ 
fied  lips  were  most  common,  although  about 
one  third  of  the  lips  were  flattened  and 
stamped  with  the  fabric  wrapped  paddle 
(Tables  59,  60;  Figure  80).  Several  bases 
were  recovered,  and  moderate  sized 
conoidal  jars  roughly  40  cm  in  diameter  at 
the  rim,  and  having  a  capacity  of  from  10  to 
15  liters  (calculated  using  procedures  des¬ 
cribed  by  Million  and  Morse  1980),  appear  to 
be  represented.  The  Mattassee  Lake  mate¬ 
rial  more  closely  fits  the  Hanover  and 
Carteret  type  descriptions  than  it  does 
existing  descriptions  of  Wilmington  and  St. 
Catherines  material  (e.g.  DePratter  1979), 
particularly  over  rim  form,  lip  shape,  color, 
and  interior  finish.  Closer  affinities  with 
assemblages  to  the  northeast,  rather  than  in 
fhe  area  to  the  southwest,  in  the  Georgia- 
South  Carolina  sea  islands,  are  apparent. 

Distribution.  Wilmington  Fabric 
Impressed  occurs  in  the  sea  islands  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  and,  from  north 
of  Charleston  Harbor  to  the  Pamlico  River, 
is  found  both  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
interior  to  the  fall  line.  The  three  recog¬ 
nized  varieties  have  somewhat  overlapping 


distributions:  var.  Wilmington  is  restricted 
to  the  sea  island  area  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  (becomingly  increasingly  uncom¬ 
mon  from  north  to  south);  var.  Hanover 
occurs  along  the  coast  from  Charleston 
Harbor  to  the  Pamlico  Rivers  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  in  the  interior  from  the 
Pee  Dee  to  the  Pamlico;  and  var.  Berkeley 
is  currently  known  from  the  central  South 
Carolina  coastal  plain,  along  the  Santee 
River  drainage  (Caldwell  1952;  Waring 
1 9 6 8c: 2 21;  South  1960,  1976;  Loftfield  1976; 
Anderson  1975a,  1975b;  DePratter  1979). 

Chronological  Position.  (var. 

Berkeley)  Early/Middle  Woodland  periods, 
Deptford  Phase  (?600B.C.~A.D.  500?).  Cur¬ 
rently  the  range  of  the  variety  is  poorly 
documented,  although  several  dates  from 
roughly  200  B.C.  to  A.D.  200  exist  for 
material  similar  to  var.  Hanover,  and  the 
two  wares  may  share  a  similar  range  (e.g., 
South  and  Widmer  1976;  Dorian  and  Logan 
1979).  In  the  38BK226  excavation  block  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  the  ware  is  stratigraphic- 
ally  coeval  and  probably  contemporaneous 
with  most  of  the  recognizable  Deptford 
types,  occurring  between  the  (presumably) 
earlier  Refuge  and  later  Cape  Fear  wares 
(Table  52).  The  stratigraphic  data  also 
suggests  that  stamping  with  a  plaited  fabric 
(characterized  by  a  rigid  warp  element)  pre¬ 
ceded,  or  was  more  popular  earlier  than  use 
of  paddles  wrapped  with  loosely  woven 
fabric.  The  sample  size  is,  however,  small 
and  additional  confirmation  of  this  point 
will  be  necessary. 

Documentation.  ( 1 )  var.  Hanover: 
South  (1960,  1976);  South  and  Widmer 

(1976);  Anderson  (1  975a,  1975b);  Trinkley 
(1980a);  Dorian  and  Logan  1979);  Loftfield 
(1976);  Phelps  (1981);  (2)  var.  Wilmington: 
Caldwell  and  Waring  (1939a);  Caldwell 
(1952,  1  971);  Caldwell  and  McCann  (1941); 
Waring  (1968c);  Williams  (1968);  South 
(1  971,  1976);  Anderson  (1975a,  1975b), 

DePratter  (1979);  Scurry  and  Brooks  (1980); 
Trinkley  (1980a,  1981a);  (3)  var.  Berkeley: 
this  report. 


WILMINGTON  CHECK  STAMPED, 
var.  Wadmacon 

Background.  This  category  subsumes 
earlier  types  developed  for  clay/grog 
tempered  check  and  linear  check  stamped 
wares  in  the  Georgia-South  Carolina  area, 
notabiv  Caldwell's  1952:316)  Wilmington 
Check  Stamped,  recently  renamed  and 
formallv  described  as  Walthour  Check 
Stamped  by  DePratter  (1979:130).  Two 
varieties  have  been  established  here,  var. 
Wadmacon  and  var.  Walthour,  to  accommo¬ 
date  minor  differences  in  assemblages  from 
the  northern  and  southern  ranges  of  the 
type,  respectively.  Var.  Walthour  replaces 
DePratter's  (1979)  Walthour  Check  Stamped 
type,  and  is  a  Late  Woodland,  Wilmington 
Phase  ware  in  the  sea  island  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  north  to  Charleston  Harbor. 
Var.  Wadmacon,  previously  undescribed, 
occurs  both  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
interior  to  the  north  of  Charleston  Harbor 
(probably  into  southern  North  Carolina),  and 
is  somewhat  earlier,  contemporaneous  with 
the  Hanover  and  Deptford  Phases  of  the 
Early  Woodland  and  early  Middle  Woodland. 
The  type  (encompassing  both  varieties) 
appears  to  be  relatively  uncommon  in  the 
coastal  plain  of  South  Carolina;  a  survey  of 
ceramics  on  313  sites  recorded  only  49 
clav/grog  tempered  check  and  linear  check 
stamped  sherds,  on  17  sites  (Anderson 
1975b).  As  with  the  Wilmington  Fabric 
Impressed  type,  a  north-to-south  movement, 
or  adoption,  of  this  tempering/manufactur¬ 
ing  technology  is  indicated.  The  variety 
designation,  var.  Wadmacon,  is  drawn  from 
a  tributary  of  the  lower  Santee  along  which 
sherds  of  this  ware  have  been  found  (e.g., 
Anderson,  Claggett,  and  Newkirk  1980). 

Sorting  Criteria.  Check  and  linear 
check  stamping  over  the  exterior  vessel 
surface;  occasionally  smoothed  somewhat 
after  stamping.  Overstamping  common. 
Tempered  with  small  (0.5-2. 0mm)  lumps  of 
aplastic  clay  (grog);  larger  lumps  (to  c. 
I  Omm)  occasionally  noted. 

I'he  Sample.  A  total  of  15  sherds  of 
Wilmirgton  Check  Stamped,  var.  W adm aeon 
were  recovered  in  the  excavation  units  at 
Mattassee  Lake  (Table  51;  Figure  81:g~j.l). 
Except  for  the  exterior  surface  finish,  the 
ware  was  virtually  identical  to  the  fabric 


impressed  clay/grog  tempered  ware  from 
the  site,  Wilmington  Fabric  Impressed,  var. 
Wadmacon.  In  paste,  interior  surface  treat¬ 
ment,  and  color  the  two  wares  are  indis¬ 
tinguishable  although  a  slightly  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  check  stamped  material  is 
light  colored  (Tables  55_57).  Both  check 
(Figure  81:g,i)  and  linear  check  (Figure  81: 
h,j,l)  stamped  finishes  were  present  in  the 
Mattassee  Lake  clay/grog  tempered  assem¬ 
blage,  although  most  of  the  sherds  ( N  =  1 1 , 
73.3  percent)  exhibited  linear  check  stamp 
ing.  The  only  Wilmington  Check  Stamped, 
var.  Wadmacon  rimsherd  that  was  recovered 
had  a  straight  to  slightly  excurvate  profile, 
a  flattened,  unmodified  lip,  with  exterior 
stamping  perpendicular  to  the  rim  (Figures 
80,  81:h). 

Distribution.  Poorly  documented;  var. 
Walthour  appears  restricted  to  the  sea 
island  area  of  Georgia  and  southeastern 
South  Carolina;  var.  Wadmacon  occurs  both 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  from 
(roughly)  the  area  of  Charleston  Harbor  to 
the  Cape  Fear/  New  River  drainages  in 
North  Carolina  (becoming  increasingly 
uncommon  from  south  to  north)  (Caldwell 
1952;  Waring  1968c;  Anderson  1975b; 
DePratter  1  979,  Anderson,  Claggett,  and 
Newkirk  1  980). 

Chronological  Position.  (var. 

Wadmacon).  Early/Middle  Woodland 

periods,  Deptford  Phase  ( ?  2  0  0  B.C.-A.D. 
500  ').  In  the  38BK226  excavation  block  the 
ware  is  stratigraphically  later  than  Wilming¬ 
ton  Fabric  Impressed,  var.  Berkeley,  and 
also  (apparently)  post-dates  most  of  the  site 
Deptford  types.  The  average  depth  of  the 
ware  in  the  block  unit  (x  =  17.3  cm),  in  fact, 
suggests  a  contemporaneity  with  the 
succeeding  Cape  Fear  series.  If  this  is 
correct  (although  the  sample  size  is  low), 
the  Mattassee  Lake  var.  Wadmacon  check 
stamped  may  be  roughly  contemporaneous 
with  the  var.  Walthour  material  from  the 
north  Georgia  coast,  which  DePratter 
(1979:111,  130)  places  at  between  A.D.  500 
and  -\.D.  600. 

Documentation.  Caldwell  (1952. 

1971);  Waring  1968c,  Williams  1968; 
Anderson  1  975b;  DePratter  (1  979). 
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DEPTFORD  LINEAR  CHECK  STAMPED, 
var.  Deptford 

Background.  The  type  Deptford 
Linear  Check  Stamped  was  formally  defined 
by  Joseph  R.  Caldwell  and  Antonio  J. 
Waring,  Jr.  in  1939,  based  on  materials 
recovered  from  the  Deptford  shell  midden 
and  several  other  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Savannah.  Chatham  County,  Georgia 
(Caldwell  and  Waring  1939a).  The  ware  was 
recognized  as  part  of  a  series,  including 
linear  check,  bold  check,  and  simple 
stamped  types,  that  were  stratigraphically 
intermediate  between  the  Stallings  and 
Wilmington  series  in  the  Chatham  County 
sequence  (Caldwell  and  Waring  1939b).  The 
principal  attribute  or  decorative  motif  of 
fhe  type,  linear  check  stamping  has  since 
been  reported  in  pottery  assemblages  over 
much  of  the  southeastern  Gulf  and  Atlantic 
slopes,  from  eastern  Alabama  and  Florida, 
to  throughout  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
and  into  North  Carolina  (e.g.,  South  1960, 
Wauchope  1966,  Milanich  1971,  Smith  1971, 
Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler  1979).  Several 
formal  type  descriptions  for  Deptford 
Linear  Check  Stamped  have  appeared  (e.g., 
Caldwell  and  Waring  1939a;  Willey  1949: 
354-356;  Griffin  and  Sears  1950;  DePratter 
1979:123-124),  as  well  as  a  number  of 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  ware  from 
specific  sites,  localities,  or  regions  (e.g., 
Griffin  1945-469,  472;  Wauchope  1966:48- 
52;  Waring  and  Holder  1968:135-144; 
Milanich  1971:161-169;  Smith  1971; 
Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler  1979:145-150, 
Trinkley  1981a,  to  cite  a  few  examples).  In 
some  cases  the  check  and  linear  check 
stamped  finishes  have  been  subsumed  under 
a  single  type  name,  usually  Deptford  Check 
Stamped  (e.g.,  Griffin  1945;  Wauchope 
1966),  but  in  most  cases  two  or  more  dis¬ 
crete  types  (e.g.,  Deptford  Linear  Check, 
Deptford  Check,  Deptford  Bold  Check 
Stamped)  have  been  used  to  categorize 
assemblages. 

The  difference  between  check  and 
linear  check  stamping  lies  in  the  size  of 
lands  maxing  no  fhe  grid,  or  design.  In 
linear  check  stamping: 

The  design  consists  of  a  repeated 

parallel  arrangement  of  two  longitu¬ 
dinal  lands  which  contain  a  series  of 


finer  transverse  lands. ..The  longitu¬ 
dinal  lands  are  invariably  heavier  and 
usually  higher  than  the  transverse 
lands  (Caldwell  &  Waring  1939a). 

The  lands  are  formed  by  grooves  carved  in  a 
wooden  paddle;  the  thicker  size  of  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  lands  gives  the  stamp  a  linear 
appearance.  On  check  stamped  sherds,  in 
contrast,  the  design  consists  of  a  lattice  of 
evenly  sized  raised  lands  that  intersect  to 
form  square,  rectangular,  or  diamond¬ 
shaped  checks.  The  even  size  of  the  lands 
produces  a  regular  grid,  which  distinguishes 
this  design  from  linear  check  stamped.  The 
original  Deptford  Bold  Check  Stamped  type 
encompassed  sherds  with  large  (5.0- 
10.0mm),  well  defined  checks  and  may  have 
been  so  designated  and  defined  to  permit 
effective  separation  from  the  Savannah 
Check  Stamped  type  which  was  character¬ 
ized  by  smaller,  less  well  defined  checks 
(Caldwell  and  Waring  1939a).  Subsequent 
research  has  documented  considerable  vari¬ 
ability  in  the  size  and  application  of  Dept¬ 
ford  period  check  stamping,  and  "Deptford 
Check  Stamped"  has  replaced  "Deptford 
Bold  Check  Stamped"  as  a  more  accurate 
descriptive  taxon  (e.g.,  DePratter  1979). 

At  Mattassee  Lake  all  Deptford  Linear 
Check  Stamped  and  Deptford  Check 
Stamped  sherds  were  reported  under  a  single 
type,  Deptford  Linear  Check  Stamped,  var. 
Deptford.  The  Deptford  variety  designation 
was  chosen  because  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  the  Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  was 
identical  to  descriptions  of  material  from 
the  type  locality  (e.g.,  Caldwell  and  Waring 
1939a;  DePratter  1979:123-124).  The  dif¬ 
ferences  that  do  exist  (described  below 
under  "The  Sample")  were  so  minor  as  to 
render  the  creation  of  a  separate  variety 
unwarranted.  The  check  and  linear  check 
stamped  types  were  combined  because  for 
appreciable  portions  of  the  terrace  assem¬ 
blage  10  to  20  percent)  it  was  simply  not 
possible  to  sort  one  finish  from  the  other. 
Many  sherds  were  too  small,  poorly  stamped 
(or  overstamped),  or  eroded  to  permit  confi¬ 
dent  recognition  of  check  as  opposed  to 
linear  check  stamping;  even  in  cases  where 
the  sherds  were  large  and  the  stamp  well- 
defined.  classification  was  often  ambiguous, 
as  the  finishes  tended  to  intergrade  (e.g., 
F'g’ire  82:1,  n;  Figure  83:c).  While  a  range 


FIGURE  32.  Deptford  Linear  Check  Stamped  ceramics  from  Mattassee  Lake,  b  Smoothed-over  interior 
check  stampinq  (obverse  of  a). 
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of  attributes  about  check  size  and  shape 
were  recorded  at  Mattassee  Lake  (and  are 
discussed  below),  these  were  not  found  to  be 
particularly  useful  for  either  classifying  or 
interpreting  the  assemblage;  hence  the 
finishes  were  combined. 

The  use  of  varieties  to  accommodate 
perceived  regional  variability  in  the  Dept¬ 
ford  ceramic  series  is  advocated  here.  This 
is  not,  however,  a  particularly  novel  con¬ 
cept;  arguments  for  using  the  type-variety 
system  to  classify  Deptford  Check  and 
Linear  Check  Stamped  ceramics  have  been 
advanced  previously,  bv  Charles  Fairbanks 
(1962:10-12)  and  Betty  Smith  (1971:2,  58" 
59): 

Deptford,  Cartersville,  Booger 
Bottom,  Wright  Check  Stamped,  and 
McLeod  Check  Stamped. ..go  to¬ 
gether...  1  think  we  have  a  constel¬ 
lation  here  of  early  check  stamped 
types,  generally  involving  a  deep  jar, 
rather  small  size,  generally  involving  a 
strong  tendency  towards  linerality, 
always  associated  with  a  granular 
temper,  and  almost  always  with  sand 
temper,  with  the  exception  of  Wright 
Check  Stamped, which  still  seems  to 
fall  in  the  group. ..I  would  suggest,  that 
a  valid  way  to  look  at  these  is  with 
Deptford  as  a  central  type  perhaps 
based  only  on  its  priority.. .Carters- 
ville,  Wright,  and  McLeod  seem 
clearly  strongly  related,  and  I  would 
put  them  in  a  variety  status  (Fairbanks 
1962:1  1-12). 

These  observations,  now  almost  twenty 
years  old,  were  followed  by  a  second  plea 
some  ten  years  later: 

This  paper  recommends  the  use 
of  the  type-variety  approach  to 
pottery  tvpology  for  Deptford  tradi¬ 
tion  ceramics. ..the  Deptford,  Carters¬ 
ville,  and  limestone-tempered  com¬ 
plexes  of  the  period  between  roughlv 
610  B.C.-A.D.  490  should  be  con¬ 

sidered  variants  of  a  basic  tvpe...the 
differences  exhibited  between  these 
I’omplexes  are  here  considered  to  be 
loss  significant  than  are  the  similari¬ 
ties  between  them  (Smith  19.1:2,  58). 


These  views  are  strongly  upported  here;  it 
is  argued  that  use  of  the  type-variety  sys¬ 
tem  would  provide  a  more  rigorous  and 
objective  taxonomy  of  local  and  regional 
check  and  linear  check  stamped  ceramics 
than  the  array  of  types  currently  in  use. 
Minimally,  it  would  acknowledge  what  is 
already  tacitly  known:  that  many  of  the 
current  check  stamped  types  cannot  be  reii- 
ablv  sorted  from  one  another  on  a  sherd  bv 
sherd  basis.  Formal  designation  and  des¬ 
cription  of  the  range  of  possible  varieties 
under  the  Deptford  Check  and  Linear  Cheek 
Stamped  types  has  been  deferred  here, 
although  the  suggestions  of  Fairbanks  (1962) 
and  Smith  (1971)  make  a  good  starting  point. 
One  variety  is  proposed,  var.  Deptford  to 
accommodate  assemblages  (like  those  at 
Mattassee  Lake)  that  close.v  resembie 
materials  described  from  the  type  locality 
(e.g.,  Caldwell  and  Waring  1939a,  DePratt^r 
1979).  This  variety  would  appear  to  accom¬ 
modate  most  if  not  all  of  the  linear  check 
stamped  material  from  the  coastal  plain  of 
South  Carolina;  this  close  identify  has  been 
noted  in  previous  ceramic  descriptions  from 
the  area  (e.g.,  Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler 
1979:78).  Although  not  described  here,  a 
separate  variety,  var.  Cartersville,  will 
probably  need  to  be  eventually  defined  to 
accommodate  check  and  linear  check 
stamped  wares  from  the  Georgia-South 
Carolina  piedmont. 

Sorting  Criteria.  Check  and  linear 
check  stamping  over  he  exterior  vessel  sur¬ 
face;  occasionally  smoothed  somewhat  after 
stamping.  Paste  characterized  by  varying 
amounts  of  small  (0.5-2.0mm),  rounded 
clear,  white,  or  rose  quartz  inclusions. 
Interior  finish  typically  slightly  sandy  or 
gritty  in  texture.  May  be  confused  with 
Savannah  Check  Stamped. 

The  Sample.  A  total  of  1007  Deptford 
Linear  Check  Stamped,  var.  Deptford  sherds 
were  recovered  at  Mattassee  Lake  in  1979 
(Table  51;  Figure  82:a~q,  Figure  8  3 :  a~j ). 
Although  both  check  and  linear  check 
stamped  finishes  were  incorporated  under 
the  tvpe, these  stamping  attributes  were  re¬ 
corded  over  the  entire  assemblage.  Of  the 
total  sample,  804  sherds,  or  79.8  percent, 
were  characterized  bv  linear  check  stamp¬ 
ing  (although  many  ambiguous,  poorlv 
defined  specimens  were  included  in  this 
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figure).  Only  one-fifth  of  the  total  assem¬ 
blage  (N=203  sherds,  '20.2  percent)  could  be 
unambiguously  classified  as  check  stamped; 
of  these  sherds  91  had  checks  2mm  in  size 
or  smaller,  while  112  were  characterized  by 
checks  larger  than  2.0mm.  This  four  to  one 
ratio  of  check  to  linear  check  stamped 
Crushes  appears  to  reflect  an  incidence 
;>serv.  d  'hr  '.g-'out  (he  area  of  the  South 
1  'a."".  ;  i  co.is'ai  plain;  an  examination  of 
or:  toe  it  meet  ions  from  513  sites  noted 
1  1 4.3  snerds  with  linear  check  stamping  to 
lli  sherds  with  check  stamping  tout  of  a 
■o' a,  sample  of  19,961  sherds;  Anderson 
i  'Tibi.  This  ratio  mav  reflect  local  or 
tior.al  design  preference;  at  Mattassee 
!.  ixe  no  temporal  or  functional  differences 
i : . e .  lifferences  in  vessel  form  or  size)  were 
”•  eij  'n  ’he  occurrence  of  *ne  two  finishes. 
In  spit,.*  of  considerable  examination,  no 
era’  '.graphic  trends  were  noted  in  the 
■  trrence  if  check  as  opposed  to  linear 
stamping  or  bv  cbei’K  size  at 
Ma’dascee  Lake.  This  -.apparent  lack  of 
-emporal  trends)  has  also  been  noted  by 
previous  researchers  (e.g.,  Miianieh  1971: 
167;  Anderson,  Lee,  and  narler  1979:147- 
148).  Considerable  variability  in  the  size, 
shape,  and  application  of  the  stamping  was 
evident;  overstamping  was  common  (e.g., 
Figure  82:g,  q),  and  in  some  cases,  the  finish 
was  badly  smeared  or  even  smoothed  over 
(e.g.,  Figure  82:a,e,m).  A  few  sherds  (N=26; 
2.6  percent)  exhibited  what  appeared  to  be 
single  or  double  rows  of  linear  checks  (e.g., 
f  gure  82:j,p,q),  or  large,  diamond-shaped 
•  ■hecks  (e.g..  Figure  83:g,h),  but  these  some¬ 
what  unusual  finishes  were  a  distinct 
minority.  Three  sherds  (reported  separately 
in  Tables  51,  59-61)  were  recove 'ed  with 
both  linear  check  and  f  ibric  impressed 
finishes  (Figure  8 3 : i , j ) ;  such  a  combination 
was  previously  noted  bv  Waring  (reported  in 
South  1976:40),  and  unequivocally  docu¬ 
ments  the  contemporaneity  of  the  two 
finishes. 

Deptford  Linear  Check  Stampe  ’,  var. 
1  ti’pt f. ird  rims  at  Mattassee  Laxe  were  pre- 
lo’ni.iantlv  excurvate,  with  flattened,  un~ 
d:f  led  'ups  i  Tables  59-60,  Figure  80). 
it  urded  lips  were  comparatively  infrequent 
V  I  1;  1  7.5  percent),  as  was  lip  treatment 
N-18.  10.0  percent)  which,  if  present,  was 
cnuraeteri/ed  bv  simple  or  check  stamping. 
I  he  exterior  finish  was  applied  at  a  wide 


range  of  angles  to  the  rim  (Table  61),  with 
an  appreciable  proportion  applied  parallel 
(N  =  26;  32.5  percent)  or  at  very  low  angles 
(N  =  33;  41.9  percent)  to  the  rim.  In  this 
respect  the  ware  differs  significantly  from 
materials  recovered  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah,  where  "the  design  is  invariably 
applied  in  such  a  manner  that  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  lands  intersect  the  rim  obliquely" 
(Caldwell  and  Waring  1939a;  DePratter 
1979:124).  Phis  difference  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  enough  to  warrant  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  separate  variety,  although  it  does 
point  to  differences  in  manufacture  between 
the  two  areas. 

Colors  were  predominantly  very  pale 
brown  to  reddish  yellow  (Taoie  55),  like 
those  over  most  of  the  wares  from  the  site. 
The  interiors  were  typically  fairly  weil 
smoothed,  although  most  were  slightly 
g-itty  m  texture.  A  few  sherds  exhibited 
interior  stamping  or  other  treatment  such  as 
incising,  scraping,  or  irregular  finishing 
(Table  57;  Figure  82:b).  The  paste  within 
the  assemblage  varied  somewhat  although 
virtually  every  sherd  exhibited  varying 
quantities  of  small  (0.5-2. 0mm)  rounded 
quartz  inclusions;  traditionally  the  ware 
might  have  been  considered  "sand 
tempered."  Recent  research  by  Canouts, 
Haskell,  and  Pearson  (1982)  suggests  that 
these  inclusions  could  occur  naturally  within 
local  clay  sources,  and  they  clearly  occur  in 
the  soils  along  the  Mattassee  Lake  terrace 
(e.g..  Figure  5).  Most  of  the  quartz  (sand) 
inclusions  were  white  or  clear  in  color,  but  a 
small  minority  of  the  sherds  (N  =  24;  19.0 
percent)  exhibited  predominantly  reddish,  or 
rose  colored  quartz  inclusions.  These  inclu¬ 
sions  were  distinctive,  and  were  restricted 
almost  exclusively  to  linear  check,  plain, 
and  fabric  impressed  finishes  aiong  the  ter¬ 
race  <Table  56).  While  the  significance  and 
occurrence  of  this  "•emper"  is  currently 
unknown,  it  mav  eventually  prove  to  be 
useful  marker  for  '-'a.-lv/M iddle  Woodland 
potterv.  Like  the  linear  check/fabric  im¬ 
pressed  sherds,  the  occurrence  of  rose 
quartz  inclusions  argues  for  a  contempora¬ 
neity  of  at  least  some  of  'he  linear  checx 
stamped  and  fabric  impressed  sherds  'in  the 
terrace.  Cylindrical  to  slightly  ennoidai  jars 
and  hemispherical  bowis  -ire  represented, 
most  from  25  to  .15  cm  in  diameter  at  the 
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rim.  No  tetrapods  or  sharp,  V-shaped 
conoidai  bases  were  recovered. 

Pis* ribntion.  Deptford  Linear  Check 
Stamped,  var.  Deptford  occurs  throughout 
the  coastal  plain  and  fall  line  areas  of 
••astern  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  is 
'ooosional'v  noted  in  the  southeastern 
O'  is t  a i  piain  of  North  Carolina.  A  similar, 
re.a^'d  ware,  tentatively  reported  here  as 
Deptford  Linear  Check  Stamped,  var. 
GnrVTsvi  1  » occurs  in  the  adjoining 
piedmont  over  ’his  same  general  area,  and 
':>■  two  varieties  tend  to  intergrade 
'.C  lidwei!  and  Waring  1939a;  Caldwell  1952, 
Waring  1  468c;  South  1960,  1976;  Anderson 
1  .Can,  1  9 7 S n;  Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler 


Chronological  Position.  Early/Middle 
Woodland  periods,  Refuge_Deptford  Phases 
1 7  800  B.C.-.A.D.  500).  A  range  for  the  type 
between  rov’hly  800  B.C.  and  A.D.  500  has 
been  documented  by  radiocarbon  dates  from 
a  number  of  sites  in  the  coastal  plain  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  (e.g.,  Caldwell 
1971;  Smith  1971;  Thomas  and  Larsen  1979, 
Anderson  1979a),  and  along  the  lower 
Savannah  River  the  ware  occurs  between 
the  Refuge  and  Wilmington  (var.  W i  1  m i ng~ 
ton)  types  (DePratter  1979).  At  Mattassee 
Lake  the  ware  is  stratigraphically  coeval 
with  Wilmington  Fabric  Impressed,  var. 
Berkeley,  and  intermediate  between  the 
Refuge  and  Cape  Fear  types  in  the  38BK226 
block  unit  (Table  52).  In  the  38BK229  block, 
the  ware  is  stratigraphically  intermediate 
between  the  Thom’s  Creek  and  Santee  series 
(Table  52);  the  sequences  from  the  two 
blocks  complement,  and  reinforce  each 
other. 

Documentation.  Caldwell  and  Waring 
(1939a.  1939b);  Griffin  (1945);  Griffin  and 
Sears  (1950);  Caldwell  (1952,  1958.  1971); 
South  (I  960,  1976);  Waring  1955,  1968c); 
Williams  (1968);  Waring  and  Holder  (1968); 
Peterson  (1971);  Sfoltman  (1974);  Anderson 
<  1973a,  1  975b,  1979);  Anderson,  Lee.  and 
Purler  (l)79t;  Trinklev  (1974,  1978,  1980a, 
1  *81  a,  1981b,  1981c,  n.d.);  Widmer  (1976a); 
DePratter  1 147.0;  Schnell  (1975);  Fish 
'1476);  Miuhie  (1969);  H'-rold  and  Knick 
-  I ') 78,  1979a,  1979b). 


DEPTFORD  SIMPLE  STAMPED, 
var.  C al  Smoak 

Background.  The  type  Deptford 
Simple  Stamped  was  originally  defined  by 
Caldwell  and  Waring  in  1  939, based  on  mate¬ 
rials  recovered  from  the  Deptford  site,  and 
several  other  locations,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Savannah,  Georgia  (Caldwell  and  Waring 
1939a).  Like  Deptford  Linear  Check 
Stamped,  the  ware  has  since  been  widely 
reported  and  described,  both  formally  (e.g., 
Willey  1949:  357-358;  Griffin  and  Sears 

I960)  and  from  large  numbers  of  specific 
sites,  localities,  or  regions  (e.g.  Griffin 
1945:468;  Wauchope  1  966:47-48;  Smith  1971; 
Milanich  1971;  Stoltman  1  974;  Trinklev 
1981a;  to  cite  a  few  examples).  A  geo¬ 
graphic  range  similar  to  that  for  Deptford 
Linear  Check  Stamped  appears  probable; 
like  the  linear  check  stamped  finish,  several 
regional  simple  stamped  types  have  been 
recognized  and  named  (e.g.,  Dunlap  Simple 
Stamped,  Mossy  Oak  Simple  St" 
Cartersville  Simple  Stamped,  Pigeor  iple 
Stamped,  Swannanoa  Simple  Stampe  etc.), 
each  varying  somewhat  from  the  Deptford 
type,  but  all  (approximately)  coeval  t  -  r~ 
ally,  within  the  range  for  Deptford  Simple 
Stamped.  The  differences  between  at  least 
some  of  the  types,  like  those  between 
several  of  the  check  stamped  types  in  the 
region,  appear  to  be  minor,  and  use  of  the 
type-variety  system  would  probably  be 
appropriate.  Smith  (1971:58-59)  has  pro¬ 
posed  such  a  taxonomy,  using  Deptford 
Simple  Stamped  as  the  primary  type,  with 
several  varieties  subsumed  under  it  (e.g., 
var.  Mossy  Oak,  var.  Cartersville,  etc.).  A 
type-variety  approach  to  simple  stamped 
pottery  classification  is  used  here,  although 
it  has  been  limited  to  perceived  variability 
in  the  coastal  Georgia/South  Carolina 
Deptford  tvpe.  The  merits  of  adopting  all 
of  Smith's  (1971)  varieties,  it  is  suggested, 
need  to  be  carefully  examined,  since  some 
of  the  proposed  categories  (e.g.,  var. 
Pigeon,  var.  Deptford  111)  are  either  quite 
different  from  the  primary  type,  or  else 
remain  poorly  defined. 

In  the  original  mouth-of-the-Savannah 
ceramic  sequence,  formulated  in  the  late 
1930s,  only  one  simple  stamped  tvpe,  Dept¬ 
ford  Simple  Stamped,  was  recognized  (Cald¬ 
well  and  Waring  1989b).  In  1947,  Waring, 
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working  at  the  Refuge  site  (38J.A5)  in  Jasper 
Countv,  South  Carolina,  resolved  a  post- 
Stallings,  pre-Deptford  series  of  pottery, 
characterized  by  plain,  simple  stamped, 
punctated,  and  dentate  stamped  finishes 
wnieh  he  classified  as  Refuge.  The  Refuge 
r>es  were  formallv  incorporated  into  the 
S,o,  \nn  ih  River  sequence  in  a  paper  Waring 
•:  1  m-ic)  gave  at  ‘he  1955  Southeastern 
ngu-al  Corf erenee  and  have  seen 
in  vrmlttertt  use  since.  Refuge  Simple 
S4, imped  was  separated  from  Deptford 
Simple  Stamped  primaritv  bv  quality  of 
manufacture;  the  earlier  (Refuge)  type  was 
v.arae'ori/ted  bv  a  coarser,  thicker  paste, 
mo  sloppv,  haphazard  stamping  (Waring 
1  WHb:  J)i)l.  Ini  ergradat  ion  between  the 
•  .  p-s  was  noted,  however,  (e.g..  Waring 
!  mjh: .’00),  rendering  objective  sorting 
‘.iff .cult,  and  prompting  some  dissatisfae- 
■:'>n  OTiong  later  researchers  (e.g., 

!  .•>•  R-a  t  T~r  1  978,  1  979;  Lepionka  1981; 

I'-yCey  1  980a;  see  also  Background  discus- 
s;..ns  for  Refuge  Dentate  Stamped).  To 
-•■some  this  ambiguity,  DePratter  (1979) 
■umoined  the  Refuge  and  Deptford  simple 
stamped  wares  into  a  single  type.  Refuge 
S.mpC  Stamped.  The  type  Deptford  Simple 
Stamped  was  abolished,  and  Refuge  Simple 
Stamped  became  the  only  simple  stamped 
tvpe  recognized  in  the  mouth-of-the 
Savannah  sequence. 

Use  of  type-variety  classification  is 
proposed  here  as  an  alternative  method  of 
accommodating  varabilitv  in  local  simple 
■Camped  wares.  While  the  difficulties  in 
sor'ing  Deptford  Simple  Stamped  from 
Refuge  Simple  Stamped  are  acknowledged, 
is  argued  that  too  much  potential  infor¬ 
mation  (i.e.  about  eulture-'nistorv  and 
chronology)  is  lost  bv  combining  these  warns 
;  r.  *o  a  single  category.  The  differences 
wen  ’re  Deptford  and  Refuge  Simple 
S*  am  pod  types,  which  appear  distinctive  at 

. isse mo  i  age  level,  but  are  difficult  to 

- 1  ■  Si ; . v  e  t  sor'  out  m  a  sherd“bv-sherd 
•.as:s.  t  r  ■  ■  directly  amenable  to  variety 

•1  issifi  r,.  Tw.  ■  •.  arteries  of  Deptford 

S'  "’n.--  S4  r;>d  ■'■•■  primary  * vpe  based  on 

-  ■' t-o  :■  !  wdhin  >he  Savannah 

R  ,v  •  "  ••••  :  ,  if.  R-'f  ;.-■-■  and  var. 

■  ■  n * ;  -  '  ■  ■■  ;.r  f-rerao.-s  between  those 

.  !’•  ■■•;•  ,  "-  m  rn  ■  ■  so  not-.i  nv  Waring 
■s -q, ;  ’ i , 1 1 1,  !•'  :  is  briefly  described  bv 
;  :  •  7  ■:  l  1 1  - !  ’ 2 i.  In  •'•■n--ra  1,  *  r  *• 


earlier  variety  is  characterized  bv  coarser 
paste  and  sloppier  execution  and  (tvpically) 
a  hemispherical  vessel  form,  while  the  later 
variety  is  better  made  with  (typically)  a 
conoidal  jar  slope. 

Because  of  minor  differences  bot ween 
the  Deptford  Simple  Stamped  wares  r<-- 
ported  from  ‘tit1  lower  Savannah  and  •  hose 
found  in  the  coastal  plain  of  South  Carolina, 
a  third  variety  of  Deptford  Simple  Stamped, 
var.  Cal  Smoak.  has  been  proposed,  and  is 
used  here  to  classify  the  Matta.ssoe  Lake 
material.  Deptford  Simple  Stamped,  var. 
C al  Smoak  was  defined  bv  Anderson,  Lee, 
and  Parler  ( 1 979:82,  1  53-155)  based  on  a 
sample  of  53  sherds  from  Die  Cal  Smoak  site 
along  the  central  lldislo  River,  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with  an  examination  of  pot4-;-ry 
from  throughout  the  South  Carolina  coast.-.: 
plain  (Anderson  1975b): 

The  ware  was  reported  as  Dept¬ 
ford  Simple  Stamped  var.  C a i  Smoak, 
to  indicate  its  general  similarity  to 
the  type  site  material,  but  with  the 
variety  qualification  to  highlight  the 
apparent  lack  of  tetrapods.  Tetrapods 
are  extremely  rare  among  South 
Carolina  coastal  ceramics. ..(Anderson, 
Lee,  and  Parler  1  971:82) 

The  variety  was  also  reported  as  lighter  in 
color  than  the  Deptford  site  material,  with 
a  higher  incidence  of  regular,  parallel 
stamping.  Simple  stamping  has  a  long 
occurrence  ;n  the  South  Carolina  coastal 
plain,  and  some  intergradation  between  the 
types  recognized  at  Mattassee  Lake  is 
evident  (see  discussions  for  Thom's  Creek 
Simple  Stamped,  var.  unspecified,  and 
Santee  Simple  Stamped,  var,  Santee).  Con¬ 
siderable  refinement  of  those  types  is 
needed  and,  ultimately,  reclassification  as 
varities  of  a  single  simple  stamped  type  may 
prove  necessary. 

Sorting  Criteria.  Parallel  longitudinal 
U-shaped  grooves  over  4 he  exterior  vessel 
surface;  ■ 'Ccasior a  . iv  !:g::f  !y  to  extensively 
smooth*.-]  af‘--r  -Damning.  S'amning  (tvpi- 
ca.lv 1  parallel,  overs t  irnning  •  >r  cross  st arm¬ 
ing  loss  common.  Impressions  i typically) 
narrow  (about  2.0mm)  shallow  i0..i-2.0mm) 
and  oarefuilv  applied.  I. in  treatment 
■  s*  a  raping  or  incising;  c-.mmon.  Pas4*'  ind 


occasionally  smoothed  somewhat  after 
stamping.  Paste  characterized  by  varving 
amounts  of  small  (0.5— 2.0mm),  rounded 
clear,  white,  or  rose  quartz  inclusions. 
Interior  finish  slightlv  sandy  or  gritty  in 
texture.  Rims  typically  straight  to  excur 
vate.  incurvate  uncommon;  lips  rounded, 
flat,  or  less  com  m  siigh’  1%  *  h:e*t-red. 

I  ip  treat mept  <si:rp  .■  r  s*  imp 

with  the  faortc  wra:  ■>  .  ■  . 

rape  Rear  :'<!•-  ‘  •  -  :. 

St r-ptum.s  wer.-  - •  •  •  .  ■  -  •  ■  •  i .  r 

units  a  -g  Mi", .  ■  ■  1  ■/  • 

5 1 ;  Figure  86:1..  •.*  : 

*  he  •'  i  .•  • 

.  t  1  j  1  .V  •  •  .  \  -  -  »  •  •  ” 

“  r.  *  ? .  w  :  * ;  •  :  ” ;  .  *  •  *  *  . 

piiab'e  IT  sole  si  .  \  -  •  ••  •  .  •  •. 

niage  i  N  :  4 ' ! ,  :s.  t  .••••••  *  .  •  ■ 

ized  bv  i  rigid  .v  -  •  ' ;  ...... 

is  comparative/,- 

less  than  one  sr.er  1  'r.  ~  ,v  •  •  r  /  :  a,  <-;» 

elements  evident  i  N  5 .  1  1.1  p>  "■■■';  T  1/,.- 
51).  The  fabric  impressions  are  ippl'ed  t*  a 
wide  range  of  angles  to  the  rim  (Taoie  51; 
stamp  orientation  determined  bv  the  align¬ 
ment  of  the  warp  element  with  the  rim), 
although  stamping  parallel  or  at  low  angles 
to  the  rim  comprise  a  slight  majority  ( N  =  5 3 ; 
53.4  percent).  The  assemblage  is  dominated 
by  light  colored  sherds  (very  pale  brown) 
over  both  exterior  and  interior  surfaces, 
although  a  moderate  amount  of  variation  is 
evident  (Table  55).  The  paste  varied  some¬ 
what,  although  almost  every  sherd  exhibited 
varying  quantities  of  small  (0.5-2. 0mm) 
rounded  quartz  inclusions  (Table  56),  most 
of  which  were  clear  or  whitish  in  color.  A 
small  minority  of  the  sherds  (N=22,  11.2 
percent),  however,  exhibited  rose  quartz 
inclusions,  an  incidence  second  only  to  that 
noted  within  the  Deptford  Linear  Check 
Stamped  assemblage.  The  occurrence  of  the 
rose  quartz  inclusions  argues  for  a  contem¬ 
poraneity  of  at  least  some  of  the  linear 
check  stamped  and  fabric  impressed  sherds 
in  *  he  terrace. 

\I  i r of  •-»>  interiors  wore  well 

"r  isn-.-d,  oth  ugn  a  fair  mir.oritv  ( N  “46; 
12.6  percent  j  exhibited  pooriv  smoothed, 
.regular  surf  ices;  in  this  respect  the  ware 
"•  u: r-.utn  *:•■  Woodland  Plain  and  the 


Wilmington  Fabric  Impressed,  var.  Berkeley 
assemblages  from  the  terrace  (Table  57). 
Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed,  var.  St. 
Stephens  rims  at  Mattassee  Lake  were 
typically  either  straight  or  excurvate,  with 
both  flat  and  rounded  lips  common  (Table 
59;  Figure  85).  Thickened  rims  w>  re  pre¬ 
sent,  u’ hough  a  distinct  m/noritv  form 
•  S  1 3,  4.0  percent);  the  incidence  of 

’ ’-.icKeMed  rims  is  roughly  comparable  to 
'■'at  noted  in  the  Deptford  Linear  Check 
Stamped,  Wilming’on  Fabric  Impressed,  and 
Wo.  idland  Plain  assemblages,  indicating 
met  he-  ir- a  if  similarity  iri  these  wares. 
\u  uvreciable  minority  (N"  =  55;  35.7  per- 
••■r.t)  of  tn.e  Cap.;  Fear  Fabric  Impressed, 

.  i  r.  S' .  S'  ■•/hens  lips  exhibited  same  form 
f  lec  ra •  trea* men*,  either  in  the  form 
•'  .-/T.pie  stamping  or  fabric  impressions 
6<) ■;  most  of  'he  lips  were,  however, 
/-.modified.  Several  eonoidai  bases  were 
and  'he  assemblage  appears  to  derive 
m  large  jars  from  30  to  40  cm  in 
: : am-* ter  at  the  rim,  and  40  or  more  centi¬ 
meters  deep. 

The  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed,  var. 
St.  Stephens  assemblage  at  Mattassee  Lake 
exhibited  a  fair  degree  of  variability,  which 
was  carefully  examined  for  possible  chrono¬ 
logical/typological  significance.  Strati- 
graphieally,  no  trends  were  evident  in  the 
occu  -ence  of  rigid  as  opposed  to  loosely 
woven  fabric  impressions  (Table  52),  or  over 
rim  form,  which  kept  a  fairly  constant  pro¬ 
portion  of  both  straight  and  excurvate  forms 
in  the  levels  (Table  64).  Slight  trends  wore 
evident  in  lip  shape  and  treatment,  however, 
and  it  may  be  possible  to  eventually  parti¬ 
tion  local  fabric  impressed  assemblages  on 
the  basis  of  these  attributes.  In  the 
38BK226  excavation  block,  there  was  a 
tendency  for  rounded  lips  ( N  =  4 7 ;  x  depth  ~ 
17.2  cm)  to  be  slightly  earlier  than  flattened 
( N  =  4 1 ;  x  depth  =  16.6  cm)  and  particularly 
thickened  lips  ( N  =  1  1;  x  depth  -  1  4.5  cm)  (see 
also  Table  64).  Additionally,  decorated  lips 
tended  to  occur  earlier  than  unmodified  lips 
(Table  64),  with  fabric  impressed  Ups  (NI-3Q; 
x  depth  =  17.3  cm)  earlier  'ban  e 'After 

stamped  (N=9:  x  death  16.1  cm)  or  plain 
( N - 6 1 ;  x  depth  =  16.3  cm)  lips.  Although 
inconclusive,  the  Mattassee  Lake  data  sug¬ 
gests  that  local  fabric  impressed  assem¬ 
blages  dominated  bv  rounded,  fabric  im¬ 
pressed  lips  mav  be  earlier  than  assemblages 


finishes  (such  as  cord-marked  or  fabric 
impressed)  possibly  present  as  minority 
types.  Trinkley  has  discussed  external 
relationship  of  the  McClellanville  series, 
noting  that. 

It  is  closely  related  to  the  Middle 
Woodland  Mount  Pleasant  Series 
(Phelps  1981)  although  the  simple 
stamped  motif  is  absent  in  Mount 
Pleasant.  It  appears  that  McClellan¬ 
ville  is  typologicallv  midway  between 
and  bridges  the  Deep  Creek  and  Mount 
Pleasant  pottery  types  (Trinkley 
1 98 1  d:  1 0). 

While  Trinkley's  research  indicates 
that  a  post-Deptford  cord  and  fabric 
impressed,  sand  tempered  series  is  present 
on  the  South  Carolina  coast,  and  that  the 
material  may  be  coeval  with  his  McClellan¬ 
ville  Plain  and  Simple  Stamped  types,  his 
reported  sample  sizes,  chronological  con¬ 
trols,  and  descriptions  are  such  that  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  types,  distinct  from  those  cum 
rentlv  in  use  (i.e.  Cape  Fear  Cord-Marked 
Cape,  Fear  Fabric  Impressed),  cannot  be 
justified.  Since  his  original  type  descrip¬ 
tions,  Trinkley  (1982)  has  dropped  the 
McClellanville  cord  and  fabric  types  and 
incorporated  them  under  Phelp's  (1981, 
1  982)  Mt.  Pleasant  series.  A  Deep  Creek/ 
Mt.  Pleasant  cord  and  fabric  impressed 
succession  is  advocated  for  the  central 
South  Carolina  Carolina  (Trinkley  1  982). 

While  sl.  a  succession  may  eventu¬ 
ally  prove  viable  in  the  coastal  plain  of 
South  Carolina,  evidence  for  it  was  not 
found  at  Mattassee  Lake.  Representative 
fabric  impressed  sherds  from  the  terrace, 
including  material  from  radiocarbon  dated 
features  were,  however,  examined  by  Dr. 
David  S.  Phelps,  who  pronounced  them 
within  the  range  of  variation  of  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  type  (David  S.  Phelps;  personnel 
communication  August  1982).  If  a  Deep 
Creek/Mt.  Pleasant  succession  can  be 
securely  documented  in  the  central  South 
Carolina  area,  and  the  range  of  variation 
:)"‘ween  Nor"h  and  South  Carolina  collec- 
‘  .oris  delimited,  then  the  regional  assern- 
b.agos  should  be  reclassified.  For  the  pre¬ 
sent,  howevr,  use  of  South’s  (‘.'ape  Fear 
‘■■rm  nomgy  has  been  retained,  with  v a r .  St. 
-S*-'pt  ers  added  as  a  •qualifier.  Use  of 


McClellanville  has  been  used  to  delimit  a 
Middle  Woodland  phase  characterized  by  the 
var.  St.  Stephens  pottery.  Trinkley's  (1981c) 
assessment  of  the  temporal  range  of  this 
ware,  and  the  period  of  transition  to  assem¬ 
blages  dominated  by  simple  stamping,  was 
closely  corroborated  by  the  excavation  data 
recovered  at  Mattassee  Lake. 

Documenting  the  variability  in  local 
cord  marked  and  fabric  impressed  assem¬ 
blages  is  essential  to  the  development  of 
viable  sequences  in  the  coastal  South 
Carolina  area.  Use  of  variety  designations 
within  existing  types,  rather  than  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  types,  however,  appears  to  be  a 
more  effective  (and  less  confusing) 
approach,  especially  when  many  of  the 
materials  are  similar.  The  Cape  Fear  and 
Mew  River  fabric  impressed  descriptions, 
for  example,  are  quite  similar,  and  should 
probably  be  considered  varities  of  single 
ware,  rather  than  separate  types  (e.g.,  Cape 
Fear  Fabric  Impressed,  var.  Cape  Fear, 
Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed,  var.  New 
River).  Relationships  with  Phelp's  (1981) 
Deep  Creek  Fabric  Impressed  types  await 
detailed  analyses  and  final  descriptions;  if 
the  wares  are  indeed  similar,  as  currently 
seems  the  case,  then  variety  classification 
would  again  appear  called  for  (e.g.,  Cape 
Fear  Fabric  Impressed,  vars.  Deep  Creek, 
Mt.  Pleasant).  Such  a  classification  would 
replace  the  four  coarse  sand  tempered 
Early/Middle  Woodland  fabric  impressed 
types  currently  in  the  literature  for  the 
North  and  South  Carolina  coastal  plain  with 
a  single  type.  Cape  Fear.  The  five  varieties 
(var.  St.  Stephens,  var.  Cape  Fear,  var.  New 
River,  var.  Mount  Pleasant,  and  var.  Deep 
Creek)  would  accommodate  perceived 
regional  variability;  similar  unifying  types 
and  associated  varieties  may  need  to  be 
developed  for  later  fabric  impressed  wares. 
The  relationship  of  the  coastal  types  and 
varieties  with  piedmont  taxa  aiso  needs  to 
be  addressed;  the  Cape  Fear  varieties,  for 
example,  are  temporally  roughly  coeval 
with,  and  quite  similar  physically  to  Coe's 
(1964:28-29)  Badin  Fabric  Impressed  tvpe. 
Creation  of  even  larger,  more  inclusive  taxa 
mav  eventuallv  be  warranted. 

Sorting  Criteria.  Fabric  impressions 
applied  over  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
vessel  while  the  paste  was  plastic; 
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analysis  agrees  with  this  assessment,  but 
offers  variety  categories  (rather  than  new 
types)  as  an  effective  remedy. 

Four  series  of  cord  and  fabric  im¬ 
pressed  wares  have  been  suggested  as  pos¬ 
sible  replacements  for  the  Cape  Fear  series. 
These  are  the  New  River/Deep  Creek, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Adam's  Creek,  and  (tenta¬ 
tively)  McClellanville  series  (Trinklev 
1981a,  1981b,  1981c),  based  on  work  in 

coastal  North  Carolina  and  central  coastal 
South  Carolina. 

The  Deep  Creek  and  Mount  Pleasant 
tvpes  have  been  briefly  described  by  Phelps 
( 1  9 8 1 : v i ) ,  and  indicate  Earlv  (1000-300  B.C.) 
and  Middle  (300  B.C.-A.D.  800)  Woodland 
period  components,  respectively,  in  northern 
coastal  North  Carolina.  Coarse  sand 
tempered  cord,  net,  fabric,  and  single 
stamped  wares  are  reported  for  the  Early 
Woodland  Deep  Creek  series  (Phelps  1981: 
vi),  which  appears  to  be  identical  to 
Loftfield's  (1976)  coarse  sand  tempered  New 
River  series,  reported  from  the  central 
North  Carolina  coast.  The  New  River  series 
differs  from  the  Deep  Creek  series  in  the 
addition  of  a  plain  ware,  which  in  any  event 
is  quite  infrequent  in  Loftfield's  (1976:175- 
182;  45  sherds)  sample.  The  northern 

coastal  Mount  Pleasant  types  are  described 
as  sand  and  pebble  tempered,  with  cord- 
marked,  fabric,  and  net  impressed  surface 
finishes  (Phelps  1981:  vi;  Michael  B. 
Trinklev:  personal  communication).  No 
comparable  ware  is  reported  from  the 
central  North  Carolina  coast,  and  the 
Adam's  Creek  series,  as  defined  by  Loftfield 
(1976:164-166),  appears  to  postdate  the 
Mount  Pleasant  series.  The  Adam's  Creek 
wares  are  characterized  by  a  hard,  compact, 
fine  sand  tempered  paste,  and  cord  and 
fabric  impressed  finishes.  A  late  Woodland 
(post  A.D.  800)  even  protohistoric  age  is 
inferred  for  the  series  (Loftfield  1976:200- 
201). 

A  detailed  sequence  for  cord  and 
fabric  impressed  ceramics  would  aopear  to 
N'  emerging  for  'he  centra:  and  northern 
N'>rth  Carolina  coastal  plain,  mom  the  earlv 
N*'W  River/ Deep  Creek  material  to  the  later 
Mount  Pleasant  and  final  Adam's  Creek 
series.  This  sequence  has  been  corroborated 
bv  both  survey  and  excavation  data,  and  tied 


down  with  several  radiocarbon  dates 
(Loftfield  1976,  Phelps  1981).  While  a  com¬ 
parable  sequence  remains  to  be  thoroughly 
worked  out  for  the  southern  North  Carolina 
coast,  a  StaUings'Thom's  Creek~Dept .ford/ 
New  River/Hanover-Cape  Fear-Oak  Island 
succession  appears  probable  (South  1 960, 
1976;  Phelps  1981 : vii).  The  variability  docu¬ 
mented  in  coastal  North  Carolina  ceramics, 
it  has  been  suggested  (Trinklev  1981b, 
1981c),  can  be  used  to  help  partition  South 
Carolina  sand  tempered  cord  and  fabric 
impressed  wares,  which  are  currently  sub¬ 
sumed  under  the  Cape  Fear  series.  In  an 
attempt  to  refine  coastal  South  Carolina 
cord  and  fabric  marked  typology,  Trinklev 
(1981b,  1981c  1 98 1  d)  has  advanced  the 

McClellanville  series. 

The  McClellanville  series  was  origin¬ 
ally  described  by  Trinklev  ( 1  98  1  b:  1  1  - 1  5 ), 
based  on  a  sample  of  220  sherds  from  th»- 
Walnut  Grove  shell  midden  near  Vwer.daw, 
in  northern  Charleston  County,  South 
Carolina.  Four  types  were  defined: 
McClellanville  Simple  Stamped,  McClellan¬ 
ville  Fabric  Impressed,  McClellanville  Cord- 
Marked,  and  McClellanville  Plain,  and  close 
similarities  with  Loftfield's  (1  976)  New 
River  series,  and  with  the  type  Santee 
Simple  Stamped  (defined  here)  were  noted. 
A  date  of  about  A.D.  1000  was  initially 
suggested  for  the  McClellanville  series 
(Trinkley  1 98 1  b:  1 5),  although  this  has  since 
been  revised  to  about  A.D.  500  to  A.D.  800 
(Trinkley  1 98 1 c:  1 8;  1 98 1  d:  1 0 ).  Trinkley  has 
questioned  the  relationship  of  the 
McClellanville  Cord  Marked  and  Fabric 
Impressed  types  to  the  plain  and  simple 
stamped  wares  since  his  original  publication, 
however,  stating  that  these  finishes  "cannot 
be  associated  positively  with  the  McClellan¬ 
ville  Series"  (Trinkley  1981c:18)  and  that 
"the  association  of  both  fabric  and  cord- 
marked  surface  treatments  with  the 
McClellanville  Series  is  currentlv  tenuous" 
(Trinkley  I981d:10).  The  samples  used  to 
define  the  two  types  were  small  (McClellan¬ 
ville  Cord-Marked,  nine  sherds:  McClellan¬ 
ville  Fabric  Impressed,  15  sherds;  Trinklev 
I '48 lb:  16),  and  formal  type  designation 
appears  to  have  been  premature. 

The  McClellanville  series. given  these 
qualifications,  is  dominated  bv  plain  and 
simp!*1  stamped  ceramics.  with  other 
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Carolina,  and  Loftfield's  (1976)  New  River 
Plain  type  from  central  coastal  North 
Carolina;  the  described  variability  in  wares 
can  be  readily  subsumed  within  the 
Mattassee  Lake  Woodland  Plain  assemblage. 
The  Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  also 
resembles  the  plain  wares  recovered  at  the 
Cal  Smoak  site  on  the  central  Edisto  River 
(Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler  1979:151-152). 
Well  smoothed,  otherwise  nondescript  "sand- 
tempered"  plain  wares  are  extremely 
common  in  the  coastal  South  Carolina  area; 
the  data  from  the  Mattassee  Lake  sites, 
although  limited,  suggests  that  delimiting 
variability  in  rim  and  lip  treatment  offers 
the  best  hope  for  temporarily  subdividing 
the  ware. 

Distribution.  Found  throughout  the 
coastal  plain  and  fall  line  areas  from 
eastern  Georgia  to  south  central  North 
Carolina  (Anderson  1975b;  Loftfield  1976; 
DePratter  1979).  In  eastern  Georgia,  the 
ware  is  sometimes  reported  under  the  types 
Deptford  Plain  or  Refuge  Plain  (e.g., 
Waring  1968c;  DePratter  1979);  in  south 
central  North  Carolina  the  ware  is  some¬ 
times  described  as  New  River  Plain 
(Loftfield  1976). 

Chronological  Position.  Early/Middle 
Woodland  periods,  Refuge,  Deptford,  and 
McClellanville  Phases  (71000  B.C.-A.D. 

700).  A  range  from  1150  B.C.  to  A.D.  500 
for  Refuge  Plain  (which  includes  Thom's 
Creek  Plain  and  Woodland  Plain  as  defined 
here)  has  been  reported  from  the  north 
Georgia  coast  (DePratter  1979:1  1  1-1  1  2). 
Loftfield's  (1976)  New  River  series,  which 
includes  a  sand  tempered  plain  ware,  is 
reported  as  "the  earliest  ceramics  on  the 
North  Carolina  coast  that  appear  in  any 
number";  contemporaneity  with  Thom's 
Creek  and  Deptford  ceramics  is  inferred 
(e.g.,  Loftfield  1976:234;  Phelps  1981).  At 
Cal  Smoak,  from  central  coastal  South 
Carolina,  "Woodland"  plain  wares  are  re¬ 
ported  in  "an  Early-to-Middle  Woodland  con- 
text,  coeval  with  or  slightly  post  dating  the 
Deptford  material"  (Anderson,  Lee,  and 
Parler  1 '479:74).  At  Mattassee  Lake  Wood¬ 
land  Plain  is  stratigraphicaliv  fairlv  oariv, 
r  *  <  , '  v  a  I  w  i  *  h  the  Refuge,  Wilmington  var. 
Berkeley.  and  Deptford  Linear  ("heck 
Stamped  material  in  the  38BK226  block 
(Tibie  5  2 n  ‘he  28BK229  block,  in  con¬ 


trast,  it  is  stratigraphicaily  intermediate 
between  the  Deptford  and  Santee  (Table  53). 
A  long  occurrence  for  the  ware  is  indicated, 
possibly  up  to  the  M  ississippian  period. 

Documentation.  Caldwell  and  McCann 
(n.d.;  Deptford  type);  Griffin  (1945:473-474); 
Caldwell  (1  952,  1971);  South  (1960);  Waring 
(1968a,  1968b,  1968c;  Refuge,  Deptford 

Plain  types);  Stoltman  (1974;  sand  tempered 
plain),  Anderson  (1  975b,  1979a;  sand 

tempered  plain),  Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler 
(1979;  "Woodland"  plain);  Trinkley  1  980a, 
1981a,  1981b,  1981c;  Refuge,  Deptford  Plain 
types;  DePratter  (1979;  Refuge  Plain). 

CAPE  FEAR  FABRIC  IMPRESSED, 
var.  St.  Stephens 

Background.  The  type  Cape  Fear 
Fabric  Impressed  was  originally  defined  by 
Stanley  South  in  1  960,  based  on  a  sample  of 
273  sherds  from  59  (predominantly)  coastal 
shell  midden  sites  in  southeastern  North 
Carolina  and  northeastern  South  Carolina 
(South  1960:38-41;  reprinted  1  976:18-20). 
The  Cape  Fear  series,  or  ware-group,  as 
South  (1973b)  later  termed  it,  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  "a  high  percentage  of  sand"  in  the 
paste,  and  cord-marked,  fabric  impressed, 
and  net  impressed  surface  finishes.  Of 
these  three  finishes,  fabric  impressed 
accounted  for  about  a  third  of  the  sherds  in 
South's  sample  (N=273,  36.2  percent),  with 
the  remainder  cord-marked  (N  =  439;  58.1 
percent)  and  net  impressed  (N  =  43;  5.7  per¬ 
cent)  South  1976:47).  The  Cape  Fear  series 
has  since  come  to  be  used  by  many  local 
investigators  (e.g.,  Anderson  1975a;  South 
and  Widmer  1976;  Wood  1977;  Brooks  and 
Scurry  1978;  Drucker  and  Anthony  1980b)  to 
refer  to  almost  all  sand  or  nontempered 
cord,  fabric,  or  net  impressed  sherds  found 
in  the  South  Carolina  coastal  plain  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  M  ississippian  period  types 
Savannah  Fine  Cord-Marked  and  Pee  Dee 
Textile  Wrapped;  Caldwell  and  Waring  1  939, 
Coe  1952,  Reid  1967).  Recently,  however, 
it  has  been  suggested  ‘hat  the  category  is 
too  broad  (both  temporally  and  pnvsically) 
to  be  "an  effective  temporal  indicator” 
(Trinkiev  !98!a:49;  I981b:3.  II;  see  also 
Anderson  and  Logan  1981:  107-108),  and 

Trinkiev  ( 1  98 1  b:  1  1 )  has  "recommended  that 
it  be  phased  out  of  usage."  The  present 
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TABLE  64 

CHANGES  IN  SIM  AND  LIP  TREATMENT  OVER  TIME  (AS  REFLECTED  3Y 
ARTIFACT  AND  ATTRIBUTE  STRATIFICATION)  IN  WOODLAND  PLAIN,  SANTEE  SIMPLE 
STAMPED,  AND  mcCLELLANVILLE  FABRIC  IMPRESSED  WARES  IN  THE  EXCAVATION  BLOCK  AT 
SITE  38BK226,  MATTASSEE  LAKE 


WOODLAND  PLAIN 

Rim  Form 

Incurvate 

0-10  cm 

10-20  cm 

Below  20  cm 

Total s 

2 

9 

7 

18 

Straight 

5 

14 

12 

31 

Excurvate 

5 

17 

20 

32 

Lio  Form 

rlat 

8 

18 

21 

47 

Pound ea 

4 

21 

56 

41 

Other 

- 

1 

2 

3 

Lio  Treatment 

Plain 

12 

34 

34 

80 

Decorated 

- 

6 

5 

11 

"OTACS 

12 

40 

39 

91 

CAPE  rEAR  FABRIC  IMPRESSED 

Rim  form 

Incurvate 

3 

3 

1 

/ 

Straight 

13 

18 

3 

39 

Excurvate 

ia 

22 

14 

54 

Lio  Form 

"‘at 

20 

16 

’2 

48 

Rounded 

14 

26 

11 

51 

Other 

- 

1 

- 

1 

w * p  "reatment 


°lain 

23 

22 

16 

61 

Decorated 

11 

21 

7 

39 

'3TALS 

24 

43 

23 

100 

SANTEE  jiMPLE  STAMPED 

Rim  Form 

Incurvate 

] 

3 

3 

Stra iqht 

; 

12 

3 

22 

Excurvate 

3 

14 

2 

24 

.:o  "orm 

“ 'at 

3 

16 

o 

26 

bounded 

3 

'3 

5 

26 

St  her 

- 

* 

.  ‘  c  "'•eatment 

P’am 

5 

1 

1  1 

Decorated 

’  1 

24 

42 

""*ALS 

’6 

39 

53 

m 


Am 
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FIGURE  85 

WOODLAND  PLAIN  AND  CAPE  FEAR 
FABRIC  IMPRESSED  RIM  PROFILES 


MATTASSEE  LAKE  EXCAVATIONS 
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highly  variable  (Table  56),  again  like  many 
of  the  other  wares  from  the  terrace.  The 
interior  and  exterior  surfaces  of  most  Wood¬ 
land  Plain  sherds  were  fairly  well  smoothed, 
however,  and  only  slightly  sandy  or  gritty  in 
texture.  Paste  elements  in  many  sherds,  in 
fact,  had  to  be  determined  by  examining 
breaks;  the  highly  smoothed,  "floated"  sur¬ 
faces  had  few  exposed  inclusions.  A  small 
minority  of  the  sherds  (N  =  34;  16.9  percent; 
Table  57)  exhibited  poorly  smoothed  irregu¬ 
lar  interiors;  in  this  respect  the  ware 
resembles  the  Thom's  Creek  Plain  and  both 
the  Wilmington  and  Cape  Fear  Fabric 
impressed  types.  Woodland  Plain  rims  at 
Mattassee  Lake  were  also  highly  variable 
(Tables  59,  60;  Figure  85),  although  straight 
to  excurvate  forms  with  undecorated  lips 
predominated. 

The  large  sample  size  and  variable 
assemblage,  with  similarities  to  several 
major,  early  series,  indicated  a  long  occur¬ 
rence  for  Woodland  Plain  at  Mattassee 
Lake.  A  duration  similar  to  the  1600  year 
span  reported  for  Refuge  Plain  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  (1100  B.C.-A.D.  500; 
DePratter  1979)  was  considered  possible 
and,  accordingly,  considerable  effort  was 
expended  looking  for  stratigraphic  trends. 
Changes  in  rim  form,  lip  shape,  and  lip 
treatment  over  time  (i.e.  level  by  level) 
were  noted  within  the  assemblage  (Table 
64).  Unfortunately,  these  changes  were 
comparatively  minor,  and  need  additional 
confirmation  before  they  can  be  used  to  sort 
or  date  local  assemblages.  An  increase  in 
straight  rims,  coupled  with  a  slight  decrease 
in  both  incurvate  and  excurvate  forms, 
characterized  the  38BK226  block  unit  Wood¬ 
land  Plain  assemblage  (Table  64).  The  aver¬ 
age  depth  of  these  forms  also  suggests  that 
excurvate  rims  (x=22.9  cm)  were  popular 
earlier  than  incurvate  (x=21.9  cm)  or 
straight  rims  (x=21.7  cm),  although  the  dif¬ 
ferences  are  minor.  A  slight  decrease  in 
rounded  lips  over  time  is  also  suggested, 
while  flat  lips  peak  both  early  and  late;  the 
distributions  are  approximately  the  inverse 
of  each  other.  Lip  decoration  peaked  early 
(x  =  23.6  cm),  while  plain  lips  were  more 
common  later  (x-21.5  cm:  see  also  Table 
63). 

The  Woodland  Plain  assemblage  at 
Mattassee  Lake  differed  from  the  Thom's 


Creek  Plain,  var.  unspecified  sherds  in 
several  respects.  Although  macroscopic 
quartz  inclusions  were  almost  ubiguitous  in 
Woodland  Plain  sherds,  the  surfaces  were 
typically  almost  "soapy"  in  texture,  reflect¬ 
ing  careful  smoothing.  An  appreciable 
quantity  of  the  Thom's  Creek  assemblage,  in 
contrast,  had  sandy  or  gritty  surfaces,  sug¬ 
gesting  less  care  in  smoothing  and/or  differ¬ 
ing  tempering  procedures  or  clay  sources. 
Woodland  Plain  was  slightly  thicker,  on  the 
average  N  =20 1 ;  x  =  7.1mm)  (Table  57),  and 
minor  differences  in  color  and  paste  ele¬ 
ments  were  also  evident  (Tables  55,  56). 
Rim  form  and  lip  treatment  exhibit  the 
greatest  differences  between  the  two  wares 
(Tables  59-60):  Thom's  Creek  Plain  rims  are 
typically  straight  (N  =  41,  33.3  percent)  or 
incurvate  ( N  =  7 1 ;  57.7  percent),  and  only 
rarely  excurvate  (N=8;  6.5  percent).  In 
contrast, Woodland  Plain  rims  are  character¬ 
ized  by  excurvate  ( N  =  76 ;  42.0  percent)  or 
straight  ( N = 5 L ;  28.2  percent)  forms,  with  an 
incurvate  profile  less  common  (N=47,  26.0 
percent)  (see  also  Figures  77,  85).  Woodland 
P.ain  lips  are  about  evenly  divided  between 
flat  (N=85;  47.0  percent)  and  rounded  (N=82; 

45.3  percent)  forms,  while  Thom's  Creek 
Plain  lips  are  more  typically  rounded  ( N  =  7 8; 

63.4  percent).  Finally,  Woodland  Plain  lips 
tend  to  be  decorated  (i.e.  stamped,  incised, 
or  notched)  somewhat  more  (N=33,  18.2  per¬ 
cent)  frequently  than  Thom's  Creek  Plain 
lips  (N=  1 4;  11.4  percent). 

Both  shallow  hemispherical  bowls  and 
larger  flaring  jars  are  represented  at 
Mattassee  Lake;  incurvate  rims  appear  to 
occur  on  the  smaller  bowl  forms.  The 
Mattassee  Lake  Woodland  Plain  assemblage 
is  generally  similar  to  DePratter's  (1979: 
122)  Refuge  plain  type,  although  it  differs 
in  at  least  three  respects:  (1)  it  lacks 
tetrapods,  (2)  it  has  (occasional)  incurving 
rim  forms  and,  (3)  its  surfaces  are  somewhat 
better  smoothed.  This  latter  point  is  of 
interest,  since  little  evidence  was  noted  at 
Mattassee  Lake  for  "interiors  and  exteriors 
coarse  and  friable  due  to  sand  content" 
(DePratter  1979:122).  While  the  Thom's 
Creek  Plain  assemblage  at  Mattassee  Lake 
is  slightlv  sandv  in  texture,  the  Woodland 
Plain  wares  are  (usuallv)  quite  smooth  in 
comparison.  Close  similarities  are  apparent 
with  South's  (1960)  "sand  tempered  plain" 
assemblage  from  southeastern  coastal  North 
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sortabilitv,  or  discreteness  (e.g.,  Ford  and 
Griffin  1939;  Phillips  1970).  The  third  major 
Woodland  period  sand  tempered  plainware 
currently  in  use  in  the  region,  New  River 
Plain,  was  formally  described  by  Loftfield 
(1976:152-1  53),  based  (in  part)  on  a  sample 
of  46  sherds  from  19  sites  in  Craven  and 
Onslow  Counties,  North  Carolina  (data  from 
Loftfield  1976:175-182).  Closely  resembling 
South's  (I960)  sand  tempered  plain  type 
from  the  southeastern  North  Carolina  coast, 
the  ware  appears  to  be  fairly  early,  and  is 
probably  contemporaneous  with  the  Refuge 
or  Deptiord  types  to  the  south  (e.g.,  Loft¬ 
field  1976:195-196;  Phelps  1981). 

The  three  Woodland  period  plainwares 
described  here  -  Refuge,  Deptford,  and  New 
River  -  are  quite  similar  and,  from  their 
descriptions,  clearly  intergrade.  Use  of 
variety  classification,  rather  than  three 
separate  type  names,  therefore,  would 
appear  warranted.  The  Mattassee  Lake  sand 
tempered  plain  assemblage  accordingly,  was 
classified  under  a  single  type,  Woodland 
Plain.  The  material  was  designated  Wood¬ 
land  Plain,  to  avoid  the  temporally  limiting 
connotations  of  the  three  type  names  now  in 
use,  particularly  Refuge  and  Deptford 
which,  besides  referring  to  to  pottery  series, 
have  come  to  delimit  phases  and/or  periods 
(e.g.,  Caldwell  1952;  DePratter  1979).  Sand 
tempered  plainwares  occur  over  a  long  time 
range  in  the  region  (1100  B.C.  to  A.D.  500 
in  the  mouth-of-the-Savannah  sequence; 
DePratter  1979:1  1  1-1  12),  and  use  of  Refuge 
or  even  Deptford  terminology  to  cover 
materials  over  this  entire  span  appears 
inappropriate  and,  minimally  a  source  of 
potential  (chronological)  confusion. 

Use  of  a  single;  inclusive  sand 
tempered  plainware  category  has  been 
implicitly  or  explicitly  advocated  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reports  from  the  region  (e.g., 
Stoltman  1974:64;  Hanson,  Most  and 
Anderson  1978:107-109;  Michie  1980b:Table 
4;  Scurry  and  Brooks  1980:58)  and  a  few 
reports  have  gone  so  far  as  to  informally 
classify  such  material  "Woodland  Plain" 
(e.g.,  Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler  1979:80). 
This  has  been  formalized  with  the  materials 
recovered  at  Mattassee  Lake,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  suggestion  that  varieties  be  created 
once  effective  subdivision  of  the  type  (i.e. 
control  for  variation)  is  documented. 


Waring's  (1968b,  1968c)  work,  for  example, 
points  to  at  least  two  varieties  of  sand 
tempered  (Woodland)  plain  in  the  Savannah 
River  sequence,  var.  Refuge  and  var.  Dept¬ 
ford  and  Loftfields  (1976)  study  suggests  the 
possibility  of  a  third  (var.  New  River?)  from 
the  coastal  North  Carolina  area. 

Detailed  analyses  of  local  plain  ware 
assemblages  will  be  essential  to  taxonomic 
refinement.  At  Mattassee  Lake  there  are 
clear  differences  between  the  Thom’s  Creek 
and  Woodland  Plain  types,  and  within  the 
Woodland  Plain  type  itself  there  is  some 
evidence  for  change  over  time,  particularly 
in  rim  and  lip  form.  These  changes  may 
eventually  warrant  the  creation  of  separate 
varieties;  the  data  from  Mattassee  Lake 
was  considered  insufficient,  by  itself,  how¬ 
ever,  to  proceed  with  such  a  subdivision.  In 
the  present  study,  Thom's  Creek  Plain  was 
retained  as  a  separate  type;  this  may  even¬ 
tually  prove  untenable  if  considerable  inter- 
gradation  can  be  documented  (some  is 
apparent  at  Mattassee  Lake).  Eventually,  a 
more  inclusive  type  may  need  to  be  adopted, 
encompassing  all  local  sand  tempered  plain 
wares. 

Sorting  Criteria.  Plain  surface  finish. 
Paste  characterized  by  varying  amounts  of 
small  (0.5-2. 0mm)  rounded  clear,  white,  or 
rose  quartz  inclusions.  Both  the  interior/ 
and/exterior  finishes  are  typically  well 
smoothed  or  "soapy"  and  only  occasionally 
sandy  or  gritty  in  texture.  Rims  typically 
straight  to  excurvate,  incurvate  less 
common.  May  be  confused  with  Thom's 
Creek  Plain,  var.  unspecified,  with  which  it 
tends  to  intergrade. 

The  Sample.  A  total  of  3052  sherds  of 
Woodland  Plain  were  recovered  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  forming  the  largest  single 
(diagnostic)  ceramic  category  in  the  excava¬ 
tion  units  (Table  51;  Figure  84:u-y).  The 
large  sample  facilitated  comparative  analy¬ 
sis  and,  although  the  ware  exhibits  moderate 
variability,  similarities  with  types  in  the 
Thom's  Creek,  Deptford  and  Cape  Fear 
series  are  apparent.  In  color,  the  type  is 
like  many  other  wares  on  the  site,  exhibiting 
a  fair  range  of  variation  (Table  55);  this  is 
probablv  due  as  much  to  differing  deposi- 
tional  environments  alor-r  the  terrace  as  to 
manufacturing  procedure.  Paste  is  also 


Onslow  series  wares,  it  should  also  be 
emphasized  (e.g.,  Coe  1952,  1964;  Loftfield 
1976).  Finally,  (probable)  related  plainware 
types  from  the  piedmont  of  the  Georgia 
through  North  Carolina  area  (e.g.,  Carters- 
ville  Plain)  are  excluded  from  the  present 
discussion;  separate  varieties  (under  the 
type  Woodland  Plain?)  may  eventually  be 
needed  to  effectively  classify  these  wares. 

The  development  of  an  effective 
taxonomy  for  sorting  local  plainwares  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  and  delimiting  useful  varie¬ 
ties  will  prove  a  major  challenge  to  area 
researchers.  The  need  for  refinement  is 
evident,  however;  sorting  local  assemblages 
on  the  basis  of  published  plainware  descrip¬ 
tions  has  almost  invariably  (it  is  argued 
here)  produced  classifications  that  are 
either  ambiguous  or  overly  general.  These 
problems  have,  of  course,  been  recognized 
by  local  archeologists,  who  have  typically 
chosen  one  of  three  (alternative)  solutions: 

(1)  use  the  established  types  as  best  as 
possible,  often  with  a  disclaimer  about 
potential  ambiguities  (e.g.,  Wauchope  1966: 
52;  Waring  1968c;  Trinkley  1980a,  1981a); 

(2)  lump  the  existing  types  into  a  single, 
inclusive  type  (e.g.,  DePratter  1979);  or  (3) 
use  no  type  names,  but  instead  provide 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  materials  (e.g., 
Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler  1979).  None  of 
these  solutions  is  very  satisfactory,  how¬ 
ever,  and  only  through  finegrained,  com¬ 
parative  analyses  will  a  more  effective 
terminology  emerge. 

Plainwares  account  for  an  appreciable 
proportion  of  the  ceramics  recovered  from 
archeological  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
South  Carolina  coastal  plain,  rendering 
effective  classification  a  matter  of  some 
importance.  At  Mattassee  Lake,  for 
example,  Thom's  Creek,  Woodland,  and 
Mississippian  plainwares  made  up  over  forty 
percent  of  the  total  diagnostic  assemblage 
(N  =  4728,  40.5  percent;  Table  51).  An 
analysis  of  surface  collections  from  313 
sites  in  coastal  South  Carolina  noted  sand 
tempered  plain  sherds  on  250  sites,  and  the 
category  accounted  for  almost  a  third  of  all 
ceramics  observed  (N  =  5828  sherds,  29.3  per¬ 
cent  of  total;  Anderson  1975b).  Comparable 
figures  have  been  reported  from  other 
excavation  and  survey  reports  in  the  region, 
at  Groton  Plantation  (Stoltman  1  974:64, 


156,  209),  the  Pinckney  Island  midden 

(Trinkley  1981a:50),  the  AMOCO  Plant 
survey  (Brooks  and  Scurry  1978:24),  and  the 
Savannah  River  Plant  area  (Hanson,  Most, 
and  Anderson  1978),  to  cite  a  few  of  the 
more  extensive  studies. 

Three  major  (sand  tempered)  Woodland 
period  plainwares  are  currently  in  use  in  the 
Georgia  to  North  Carolina  Atlantic  coastal 
plain,  the  Refuge,  Deptford,  and  New  River 
types.  The  first  sand  tempered  plain 
pottery  type  described  in  the  general  South 
Carolina  area  was  Deptford  Plain,  which 
was  mentioned  in  Caldwell  and  McCann's 
(n.d.)  unpublished  report  on  the  Deptford 
site,  written  about  1940.  Use  of  the  type 
has  appeared  in  a  number  of  manuscripts 
and  papers  since  that  time  (e.g.  Caldwell 
1952:315;  Wauchope  1  966:52;  Waring  1968a: 
175;  Williams  1968:252;  Milanich  1971:164; 
Trinkley  1981a:50)  although  it  has  never 
been  fully  described.  The  second  sand 
tempered  plain  type.  Refuge  Plain,  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Waring  (1968c:200),  based  on  his 
1947  excavations  at  the  Refuge  site  (38JA5) 
near  Savannah  (see  Background  discussion 
for  Refuge  Dentate  Stamped).  Descriptive 
information  on  the  Refuge  series  did  not 
reach  print  until  the  late  1960s,  with  the 
posthumous  release  of  the  Waring  Papers 
(Williams,  ed.  1968),  although  Waring  had 
discussed  the  general  nature  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  series  with  his  colleagues,  most 
notably  in  a  1955  SEAC  paper  on  the  cul¬ 
tural  sequence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah 
River  (Waring  1968c).  No  formal  or  even 
detailed  description  of  Refuge  Plain  was 
provided,  however,  and  the  distinctive  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  type  had  to  be  inferred  from  his 
general  descriptions  of  the  Refuge  series 
(Waring  1968b:200).  Sorting  Refuge  from 
Deptford  plain  thus  proved  difficult,  some¬ 
thing  that  prompted  DePratter  (1979)  to 
recently  combine  them  under  a  single, 
Refuge  category  (see  Background  discussion 
for  Refuge  Simple  Stamped).  In  DePratter's 
(1979:22)  formulation,  Refuge  Plain 
subsumes  both  the  earlier  Refuge  Plain  and 
Deptford  Plain  types  (much  as  his  Refuge 
Simple  Stamped  tvpe  subsumes  previous 
Refuge  and  Deptford  simple  stamped  types). 
Taxonomically,  DePratter's  approach  is 
sound  since  the  wares  clearlv  intergrade  and 
hence  do  not  meet  the  primary  criteria  for 
the  establishment  of  types,  notably 
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the  two  tvpes  are  related  in  some  way.  Use 
of  var.  Alvin  sets  this  finish  apart  from 
previously  described  incised  Deptford  wares; 
Alvin  is  a  small  crossroads  a  few  miles 
southeast  of  Mattassee  Lake. 

Sorting  Criteria.  Numerous  fine, 
shallow  straight  incisions  haphazardly 
applied  over  the  exterior  vessel  surface. 
Hard,  compact  paste  (similar  to  that  for 
Deptford  Linear  Check  Stamped),  with  very 
thin,  highly  smoothed  vessel  walls. 

The  Sample.  Fifty  Deptford  Incised, 
var.  Alvin,  sherds  were  recovered  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  ail  from  the  38BK226  block 
unit  (Table  51;  Figure  84:h~l).  Most  of  the 
sherds  appear  to  be  from  a  single  small 
slightly  conoidal  bowl  about  20  cm  in 
diameter,  no  basal  or  rim  sherds  were  re¬ 
covered,  however,  so  precise  estimates  of 
vessel  form  cannot  be  made.  The  exterior 
incising  is  invariably  fine,  rarely  exceeding 
1.0mm  in  width  or  depth.  The  incisions  are 
tvpically  quite  short,  rarely  more  than  two 
or  three  centimeters  long,  and  haphazardly 
applied  (roughly)  parallel  to  one  another, 
with  considerable  overlap/intersection.  The 
surface  appears  to  have  been  repeatedly 
scratched  with  a  fine  instrument  while  the 
paste  was  still  somewhat  plastic,  possibly 
with  the  edge  of  a  flake.  The  paste  itself 
contains  a  moderate  quantity  of  small  (0.5- 
2.0mm),  rounded  clear  or  white  quartz 
inclusions,  like  that  for  much  of  the  Dept¬ 
ford  Linear  Check  Stamped  assemblage. 
Both  the  interior  and  exterior  surfaces  were 
highly  smoothed  or  "floated,"  giving  them  a 
smooth,  waxy  texture.  The  exterior  incising 
was  applied  after  smoothing,  while  the  paste 
was  still  wet.  Most  of  the  sherds  are  very 
light  colored  (very  pale  brown),  with  some 
faint  fire-clouding  (Table  55).  The  ware  was 
the  thinnest  on  the  terrace  (x  =  4.4mm; 
Table  58),  although  the  paste  was  quite  hard 
and  compact.  Incising  occurs  infrequently 
in  coastal  South  Carolina  ceramic  assem¬ 
blage  over  several  periods  (see  Background 
discussion  for  Thom's  Creek  incised);  as 
noted  previously,  the  Deptford  Incised 
material  is  quite  similar  to  Deptford  Zoned- 
Incised  pottery  from  the  Cal  Smoak  site. 

Distribution.  Poorlv  doucumented. 
Probablv  similar  to  that  for  other  Deptford 
types,  occurring  in  the  coastal  plain  and  fall 


line  areas  of  eastern  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  and  into  extreme  southeastern 
North  Carolina  (Milanich  1971;  Anderson 
1975b;  Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler  1979). 

Chronological  Position.  Poorly  docu¬ 
mented.  Probably  Middle  Woodland  period, 
Deptford  III  Phase  (A.D.  200-A.D.  500).  An 
occurrence  later  in  the  Deptford  Phase  has 
been  suggested  (for  Deptford  Zoned 
Punctated)  by  both  Caldwell  and  McCann 
(n.d.)  and  Milanich  (1971),  and  the  Deptford 
Zoned  -  Incised  Punctate  ware  at  Cal  Smoak 
appears  roughly  coeval  with  Deptford  Linear 
Check  Stamped  sherds  at  that  site 
(Anderson.  Lee,  and  Parler  1979:74,  1 40— 
141).  At  Mattassee  Lake  the  Deptford 
Incised  assemblage  appears  to  stratigraphic- 
ally  slightly  postdate  the  other  Deptford 
types,  and  slightly  predate  the  Cape  Fear 
series  material  in  the  38BK226  excavation 
block  (Table  52);  this  distribution  suggests 
an  appearance  or  greatest  occurrence 
towards  the  end  of  the  Deptford  Phase. 

Documentation.  Caldwell  and  McCann 
(n.d.,  Deptford  Zoned  Punctated  type); 
Waring  and  Holder  (1968,  Brewton  Hill 
Zoned  Punctated  type);  Milanich  (1971; 
Deptford  Zoned  Punctated  type);  Anderson 
(1975b;  general  incidence  of  incising  in  the 
coastal  plain  of  South  Carolina);  Anderson, 
Lee,  and  Parler  (1979). 


WOODLAND  PLAIN,  var.  unspecified 

Background.  Not  previously  described. 
The  type  subsumes  all  plain  finished  sand 
tempered  ceramics  manufactured  during  the 
Woodland  period  (c.  1000  B.C.  to  A.D.  900  ) 
in  the  southeastern  Atlantic  coastal  plain  in 
the  general  vicinity  of  South  Carolina.  Pre¬ 
viously  described  Woodland  period  types, 
such  as  Refuge  Plain,  Deptford  Plain,  or 
New  River  Plain,  should  be  incorporated  as 
varieties  (e.g.,  var.  Refuge,  var.  Deptford, 
var.  New  River).  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  use  of  the  term  "sand-tempered"  refers 
only  to  sherds  with  appreciable  quantities  of 
sand  or  grit  in  their  paste,  and  not  to  manu¬ 
facturing  procedure;  the  aplastic  sand  grains 
mav  be  natural  inclusions  in  the  sources  of 
elav  that  were  exploited.  These  inclusions 
are  distinct  from  the  larger  crushed  quartz 
fragments  characterizing  the  Yadkin  and 


brushed  material  found  at  Mattassee  Lake, 
which  has  a  paste  like  that  in  the  terrace 
Deptford  Linear  Check  Stamped  sherds. 
Milanich  (1971:170)  reported  finding  brushed 
sherds  with  a  Deptford  paste  in  his  excava¬ 
tion  at  Cumberland  Island,  Georgia,  and 
Waring  (1968b:200)  noted  that  Refuge 
simple  stamping  was  occasionally  "so  fine  as 
to  appear  brushed."  Occurrence  of  the 
finish  as  a  minority  ware  within  the  Dept¬ 
ford  series  appears  warranted  although 
variety  designation  has  been  deferred  until 
the  nature  and  distribution  of  the  ware  is 
better  understood. 

Sorting  Criteria.  Haphazardly  applied 
(typically)  parallel  brushed  or  combed 
impressions  over  the  exterior  vessel  surface; 
occasional  cross-brushing.  Impressions 
(typically)  shallow  (0.5-1. 0mm)  and  narrow 
(1.0—2. 0mm),  with  striations  and  smearing 
common.  Paste  identical  to  that  for  Dept¬ 
ford  Linear  Check  Stamped,  var.  Deptford. 

The  Sample.  A  total  of  68  Deptford 
Brushed  sherds  were  recovered  at  Mattassee 
Lake  (Table  51;  Figure  84:a-g).  The  finish 
was  characterized  by  narrow,  smeared 
longitudinal  impressions,  reflecting 
haphazard  brushing  or  combing  while  the 
paste  was  plastic.  In  a  few  cases,  the 
brushing  was  over  other  finishes;  two  sherds 
were  clearly  brushed-over  Deptford  Linear 
Check  Stamped  (Figure  84:e,f),  and  some  of 
the  finishes  may  be  a  simple  stamp  that  was 
dragged  and/or  smeared  during  application. 
Brushing  striations  characterize  (and  serve 
to  identify)  the  ware.  In  color  and  paste  the 
ware  is  like  the  Deptford  Simple  Stamped 
and  Linear  Check  Stamped  material  from 
the  terrace  (Tables  5 5 -5 6 ).  Interior  finish  is 
somewhat  more  variable,  however,  with  an 
appreciable  minority  (N=4,  23.5  percent; 
Table  57)  characterized  by  an  irregular  or 
poorly  smoothed  finish.  This  may  reflect 
less  care  in  manufacture,  something  that 
might  also  be  related  to  the  haphazard 
exterior  finishing.  Rims  were  typically 
straight,  with  flattened  lips  (Table  59;Figure 
80);  stamped  lips  wore  common,  something 
llso  noted  on  the  Deptford  Simple  Stamped 
assemblage  (Table  60).  Close  similarity 
with  other  Deptford  tvpes  from  the  terrace 
is  evident. 


Distribution.  Poorly  documented. 
Probably  similar  to  that  or  Deptford  Linear 
Check  Stamped  or  Deptford  Simple  Stamped 
(Milanich  1971),  in  the  coastal  plain  and  fall 
line  areas  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
and  into  extreme  southeastern  North 
Carolina. 

Chronological  Position.  Harly/Middle 
Woodland  periods,  Deptford  Phases  ("200 
B.C.-A.D.  500).  At  Mattassee  Lake  the 
ware  is  coeval  with  the  Deptford  Linear 
Check  Stamped,  var.  Deptford,  and 
Wilmington  Fabric  Impressed,  var.  Berkeley 
types,  and  intermediate  between  the  Refuge 
and  Cape  Fear  types  in  the  38BK226  block 
unit  (Table  52). 

Documentation.  Caldwell  and  McCann 
(n.d.;  Wilmington  Brushed  type);  DePratter 
(1  979;  Wilmington  Brushed  type);  Milanich 
(1971). 


DEPTFORD  INCISED,  var.  Alvin 

Background.  Not  previously  defined. 
Incising  has  been  occasionally  noted  within 
the  Deptford  series,  typically  as  an  unusual 
interior  finish,  or  as  the  zoning  on  Brewton 
Hill  Zoned  Stamped  and  Brewton  Hill  Zoned 
Punctate  (Waring  and  Holder  1968:  141, 

145).  No  Deptford  wares  characterized 
solely  by  exterior  incising  have  been  des¬ 
cribed,  although  incised  sherds  of  unknown 
age  and  affiliation  have  been  occasionally 
reported  from  the  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  Atlantic  coastal  plain  (e.g., 
Anderson  1975b).  The  type  Deptford  Zoned 
Punctated  was  originally  (briefly)  described 
by  Caldwell  and  McCann  (n.d.)  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  ware  occurred  later  in  the 
Deptford  Phase;  Milanich  (1  971:170-1  71)  has 
suggested  that  the  finish  is  derived  from  the 
Weeden  Island  type  Carabelle  Punctated 
(Willey  1949:425)  which  it  closely  resembles. 
Sherds  with  this  finish  were  recovered  at 
the  Cal  Smoak  site  (38BM4)  along  the 
central  Edisto  drainage  in  South  Carolina, 
and  a  formal  description  of  Deptford  Zone- 
Incised  Punctate,  var.  C  a  I  Smoak  was 
offered  bv  Anderson,  Lee.  and  Purler 
(1979:78,  140-141).  The  Deptford  Incised 
material  from  Mattassee  Lake  closely 
resembled  the  Cal  Smoak  material  (save  for 
an  absence  of  punetations),  suggesting  that 


interior  finish  identical  to  that  for  Deptford 
Linear  Check  Stamped,  var.  Deptford.  May 
be  confused  with  Thom's  Creek  Simple 
Stamped,  var.  unspecified,  and  Santee 
Simple  Stamped,  var.  Santee. 

The  Sample.  A  total  of  425  Deptford 
Simple  Stamped,  var.  Cal  Smoak  sherds 
were  recovered  in  the  1979  excavation  units 
at  Mattassee  Lake  (Table  51;  Figure  83:k~u). 
The  ware  is  characterized  by  the  regular 
application  of  parallel  U-shaped  impres¬ 
sions,  suggesting  use  of  a  carved  paddle. 
Parallel  application  predominates,  with 
cross-stamping  noted  on  less  than  a  third 
(N  =  132,  31.1  percent;  Table  51)  of  the 
assemblage.  Stamp  width  is  typically  just 
under  2.0mm,  although  a  moderate  inci¬ 
dence  of  somewhat  broader  stamping 
(roughly  2. 0-4. 0mm)  is  evident  (N— 1 51;  35.5 
percent;  Table  51).  Cross-stamped  sherds 
tend  to  exhibit  narrower  impressions  (Table 
51),  and  occur  somewhat  later  than  parallel 
stamped  material,  at  least  in  the  38BK226 
block  since  (Table  52),  suggesting  some 
intergradation,  or  development  into  the 
Santee  Simple  Stamped  type.  In  the 
38BK229  block,  in  contrast,  cross  stamping 
is  apparently  earlier  (Table  53),  although  it 
is  uniformly  narrow,  like  the  pattern  noted 
in  the  38BK226  block.  Given  the  much 
larger  sample  size  at  38BK226,  a  gradual 
evolution  from  broad,  parallel  stamped 
wares  to  narrow,  cross  stamped  finishes  is 
inferred.  In  color  and  paste  the  ware  is 
virtually  identical  to  Deptford  Linear  Check 
Stamped  (Tables  55,  56),  although  a  much 
higher  incidence  (N=10,  40.0  percent)  of 
unusual  (i.e.,  other  than  plain)  interior  sur- 
face  finish  is  evident  (Table  57).  Like  the 
linear  check  stamped  ware,  the  interiors 
over  most  specimens  are  slightly  sandy  or 
gritty  to  the  touch.  Rims  are  typically 
straight  to  excurvate  with  flattened, 
stamped  or  incised  lips  (Tables  59,  60; 
Figure  80).  Also  like  the  Deptford  Linear 
Check  Stamped  material,  the  exterior  finish 
is  typically  applied  parallel  or  at  low  angles 
to  the  rim  (Table  61).  This  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  stamping  on  the  Santee 
Simple  Stamped  type,  which  is  commonly 
perpendicular  or  at  high  angles  (i.e.  near 
perpendicular)  to  the  rim  (Table  61).  Dept¬ 
ford  Simple  Stamped,  var.  Cal  Smoak  differs 
from  Thom's  Creek  Simple  Stamped,  var. 
unspecified  primarily  in  paste  and  rim  form. 


and  from  Santee  Simple  Stamped,  var. 
Santee  in  the  incidence  of  cross  stamping, 
the  narrowness  and  shape  of  the  impressions 
("U"  as  opposed  to  "V"  shaped),  and  the 
orientation  of  the  stamp  with  respect  to  the 
rim.  Vessel  forms  similar  or  identical  to 
those  in  the  Deptford  Linear  Check  Stamped 
assemblage  appear  represented;  no  tetra- 
pods  were  observed. 

Distribution.  Throughout  the  coastal 
plain  and  fall  line  areas  of  South  Carolina 
and  into  extreme  southeastern  North 
Carolina.  Increasingly  infrequent  northeast 
of  the  Santee  River  drainage;  only  rarely 
noted  in  North  Carolina  (Anderson  1975b; 
Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler  1979:155). 

Chronological  Position.  Early/Middle 
Woodland  periods,  Deptford  Phases(?600 
B.C.-A.D.  500).  At  Mattassee  Lake  the 
ware  stratigraphically  (slightly)  post-dates 
Deptford  Linear  Check  Stamped,  and  pre¬ 
cedes  the  Cape  Fear  and  Santee  types 
(Tables  52,  53).  An  occurrence  roughly 
coeval  with  Deptford  Linear  Check 
Stamped,  var.  Deptford,  is  indicated,  with 
some  suggestion  that  the  ware  occurs 
slightly  later  (or  is  more  popular  later)  in 
the  phase  (see  also  Trinkley  1981a:47). 

Documentation.  Caldwell  and  Waring 
(1939a,  1939b);  Griffin  (1945),  Griffin  and 
Sears  (1950);  Caldwell  (1952,  1958,  1971); 
Wauchope  (1966);  Waring  (1955;  1968b, 

1968c);  Williams  (1968);  Waring  and  Holder 
(1968);  Peterson  (1971a),  Stoltman  (1974); 
Anderson  (1975a,  1  975b);  Anderson,  Lee,  and 
Parler  (1979);  Trinkley  (1974,  1978,  1980a, 
1981a);  DePratter  (1976,  1979);  Michie 

(1969). 


DEPTFORD  BRUSHED  var.  unspecified 

Background.  Not  previously  defined. 
Brushed  sherds  have  been  occasionally  noted 
in  Deptford  assemblages  from  the  Georgia 
and  Florida  area  (Milanich  197  1:170),  and 
Caldwell  and  McCann's  (n.d.)  unpublished 
Deptford  site  manuscript  included  a 
Wilmington  Brushed  type,  which  has  since 
been  formally  defined  by  DePratter  (1  979: 
130).  The  Wilmington  Brushed  type  from 
the  Georgia  coast  is  characterized  by  a 
clay/grog  tempered  paste,  unlike  fhe 


FIGURE  84  Deprrprd  Brushed.  Deptford  Incised.  Yadkin  (?)  Plain,  Yadkin  (?)  Cordmai  ked,  Yadkin  (?) 
F  jin u;  Marki'd.  mil  Woodland  Plain  ceramics  from  Mattassee  Lake,  Sherris  a,  t  appear  to  be  smoothetl-over 
Depttoid  Linear  Check  Stamped  a-t)  De|itford  Brushed,  zar.  Unspecified .  h  I  Deptford  Incised,  zar.  Alvin: 
m.  n  Yadkin  Plain,  zar.  Unspecified  o,  p  Yadkin  Cordmarked,  zar  Unspecified .  p  t  Yadkin  Fabric  Marked, 
zar.  Marion,  u-y  Yadkin  Plain,  zar.  Unspecified . 
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FIGURE  83.  Deptford  Check  and  Linear  Check  Stamped,  and  Deptford  Simple  Stamped  ceramics  from 
Mattassee  Lake,  a-e  Deptford  Check  Stamped;  f  Deptford  Linear  (?)  Check  Stamped,  q.  h  Deptford  (?) 
Check  Stamped;  i,  j  Deptford  Linear  Check  Fabric  Impressed;  k  u  Deptford  Simple  Stamped,  var.  Cal 
Smoak .  Artifact  v  is  a  notched  disc  or  qorqet. 
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FIGURE  86.  Cape  Fear  Net  Impressed,  Cape  Fear  Cordmarked,  and  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed  ceramics 
from  Mattassee  Lake,  a-c  Cape  Fear  Net  Impressed,  i tar.  Unspecified ;  d-k  Cape  Fear  Cordmarked,  var. 
Unspecified .  I  s  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed,  var  St.  Stephens.  Sherd  k  might  be  Savannah  Fine  Cord¬ 
marked. 
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FIGURE  87.  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed  and  Santee  Simple  Stamped  ceramics  from  Mattassee  Lake, 
a-f  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed,  jar  St.  Stephens ;  go  Santee  Simple  Stamped,  var.  Santee.  Sherds  g,  h,  and 
m  illustrates  interior  stamping  perpendicular  to  the  rim.  sherd  i  is  also  incised. 
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with  flattened  or  thickened,  undecorated  or 
simple  stamped  rims.  In  partial  support  of 
this  inference,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
first  (and  highest)  juncture  in  the 
monothetic  subdivision  cluster  analysis  per- 
formed  over  a  sample  of  86  of  the  fabric 
impressed  rimsherds  from  the  terrace  was 
between  fabric  impressed  and  other  (e.g., 
stamped,  unmodified)  lip  treatment 
(Chapter  6;  Figure  54).  Eventually,  creation 
of  separate,  early  and  later  varieties  of 
fabric  impressed  ceramics  may  be 
warranted. 

The  Mattassee  Lake  Cape  Fear  Fabric 
Impressed  assemblage  is  quite  similiar  to 
South’s  (1  960)  type  sample,  particularly  in 
having  a  moderate  incidence  of  fabric 
impressed  lips.  The  two  assemblage  des¬ 
criptions  are  so  similar,  in  fact,  that  reten¬ 
tion  of  separate  varieties  (var.  Cape  Fear, 
var.  St.  Stephens)  may  not  prove  warranted; 
such  a  decision  must  await  detailed  com¬ 
parison  of  assemblages  from  the  two  areas. 
Both  South's  (1960)  sample  and  the 
Mattassee  Lake  Cape  Fear  assemblage 
differ  from  Loftfield's  (1976:153-154)  New 
River  Fabric  Impressed  type  in  having  a 
much  higher  incidence  of  lip  treatment,  and 
separate  variety  status  here  may  be  appro¬ 
priate  (e.g.,  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed, 
var.  New  River).  The  Mattassee  Lake  mate¬ 
rial  also  differs  somewhat  from  Trinkley's 
( 1 981b:  1 4-1 5)  McClellanville  Fabric 
Impressed  type  (subsumed  here  under  Cape 
Fear  Fabric  Impressed,  var.  St.  Stephens)  in 
having  greater  variability  in  both  rim  and  lip 
form,  and  in  the  orientation  of  the  stamp 
with  the  rim;  Trinkley's  sample  size  is  small, 
however,  precluding  meaningful  comparison. 

Distribution.  Cape  Fear  Fabric 
Impressed  ceramics  occur  throughout  the 
coastal  plain  and  fall  line  areas  of  South 
Carolina  and  southeastern  North  Carolina, 
and  may  extend  throughout  the  North 
Carolina  coastal  plain  if  Phelp's  (1981)  Deep 
Creek  and  Mount  Pleasant  types  can  be 
subsumed  as  varieties.  The  three  proposed 
varieties  have  somewhat  overlapping  distri¬ 
butions:  var.  New  River  is  found  from  the 
New  River  to  the  Pamiico  in  central  coastal 
North  Carolina;  var.  Cape  Fear  occurs  in 
northeastern  coastal  South  Carolina  and 
southeastern  coastal  North  Carolina;  and 
var.  St.  Stephens  occurs  in  central  coastal 


South  Carolina.  The  type  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  uncommon  proceeding  from  northeast 
to  southwest  in  the  coastal  plain,  and  is 
virtually  nonexistant  along  the  Savannah 
River  (South  1960,  1976;  Anderson  1975a, 
1975b;  Loftfield  1976;  Trinkley  1980a, 
1981a,  1981b;  Phelps  1981). 

Chronological  Position.  (var.  St. 
Stephens)  Middle/Late  Woodland  periods, 
Deptford  and  McClellanville  Phases  (A.D. 
‘200-A.D.  700).  In  the  38BK226  excavation 

block  the  ware  is  stratigraphically  inter¬ 
mediate  between  most  of  the  Deptford 
types  and  Santee  Simple  Stamped  (Table  52). 
Six  radiocarbon  dates  from  four  features 
containing  the  ware  were  obtained  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  all  from  the  38BK226  block 
unit  (see  Chapter  11).  The  dates  ranged 
from  A.D.  520  to  A.D.  710,  with  an  average 
of  A.D.  638.  The  dates  are  in  rough  agree¬ 
ment  with  South's  (1976:1,  29)  general 

placement  of  the  ware,  and  fall  within  the 
A.D.  500-800  estimate  for  the  McClellan¬ 
ville  series  (Trinkley  1981c:18). 

Documentation.  (1)  var.  St.  Stephens; 
Trinkley  (1981b,  1981c,  1 98 1  d);  Anderson 

(1975a,  1975b);  Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler 
(1979),  Anderson  and  Logan  (1981).  (2)  var. 
Cape  Fear;  South  (1960,  1976).  (3)  var.  New 
River;  Loftfield  (1976). 


YADKIN  FABRIC  MARKED, 
var.  Marion 

Background.  The  type  Yadkin  Fabric 
marked  was  formally  defined  by  Joffre  L. 
Coe  (1964:31-32),  based  on  a  sample  of  269 
sherds  from  the  Doerschuk  site  on  the  lower 
Yadkin  River  in  Montgomery  County,  North 
Carolina.  The  ware  is  characterized  by 
large,  angular  fragments  of  quartz  (averag¬ 
ing  about  3.0mm  in  diameter)  in  the  paste 
and  finely  woven,  wicker  fabric  impressions 
(i.e.  with  a  rigid  warp  element)  over  the 
exterior  surface  of  most  specimens.  A 
minority  of  the  sherds  in  the  type  sample 
(N  =  46;  17.1  percent)  also  had  clav/grog  in¬ 
clusions  in  the  paste  (Coe  1964:31),  suggest¬ 
ing  seme  kind  of  ties  with  the  makers  of  the 
Hanover/ Wilm ington  wares  to  the  south  and 
east.  The  ware  also  appears  related  to  the 
Onsiow  (Loftfield  1976:1  66-168)  and  Mount 
Pleasant  (Phelps  I981:vi)  series  in  the 


central  and  northern  North  Carolina  coastal 
plain,  respectively;  the  former  is  tempered 
with  crushed  quartz  and  the  latter  with  sand 
and  small  quartz  pebbles.  All  three  wares 
appear  to  occupy  a  Middle  Woodland  time 
level,  succeeding  earlier  Badin,  New  River/ 
Carteret,  and  Deep  Creek  types.  Yadkin- 
like  ceramics  (i.e.  plain,  cord-marked, 
fabric  impressed,  and  linear  check  stamped 
wares  characterized  by  extensive  crushed 
quartz  tempering)  have  been  reported  from 
a  number  of  locations  in  South  Carolina, 
mostly  from  fall  line  and  piedmont  sites  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  state  (e.g.,  Ferguson 
1976;  Cable  and  Cantley  1979:  Trinkley 
1980a:458,  n.d.).  The  series  is  so  infre¬ 
quently  reported  from  the  South  Carolina 
coastal  plain,  however,  that  it  has  not  been 
referenced  in  previous  typologies  (e.g., 
Waddell  1970;  South  1973b,  1  976).  Use  of 
var.  Marion  terminology  is  offered  to  separ¬ 
ate  the  Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  from 
the  type  material  (Yadkin  Fabric  Marked, 
var.  Y adkin),  and  to  permit  the  development 
of  additional  varieties  (e.g.,  var.  Onslow),  if 
warranted. 

Specimens  of  Yadkin  Fabric  Im¬ 
pressed,  var.  Marion,  from  Mattassee  Lake 
were  inspected  by  Dr.  David  S.  Phelps  (per¬ 
sonnel  communication  1982),  who  pro¬ 
nounced  them  within  the  range  of  variation 
for  the  northern  coastal  North  Carolina  Mt. 
Pleasant  type.  The  Mattassee  Lake  Yadkin- 
like  material  was  distinctive,  however,  both 
in  appearance  and  distribution,  from  the 
Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed,  var.  St. 
Stephens  material  Phelps  also  included  in 
the  Mt.  Pleasant  type  range,  and  formal 
separation  of  the  two  wares  was  believed 
warranted.  Use  of  Yadkin,  as  opposed  to 
Mt.  Pleasant  terminology  for  the  primary 
type  reflects  the  relative  proximity  of  the 
Doerschuk  type  site,  and  the  close  temporal 
equivalence  of  the  two  collections. 

Sorting  Criteria.  Fabric  impressions, 
characterized  by  a  rigid  warp  element, 
applied  over  the  exterior  surface  while  the 
paste  was  plastic;  occasionally  smoothed 
somewhat  after  stamping.  Paste  character¬ 
ized  bv  targe  amounts  of  rounded  and  sub- 
rounded  white  and  clear  quartz  gravel  (1.0* 
6.0mm;  average  about  3.0mm).  Rims  tvpi~ 
eailv  excurvate  with  flattened,  decorated 
(i.e.  simple  stamped  or  fabric  impressed) 


lips.  May  be  confused  with  Cape  Fear 
Fabric  Impressed,  var.  St.  Stephens  on  small 
sherds. 

The  Sample.  A  total  of  74  Yadkin 
Fabric  Marked,  var.  Marion  sherds  were 
recovered  in  the  1979  excavation  units  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  almost  all  from  site 
38BK246  (Table  51;  Figure  84:q-t).  The 
entire  assemblage  was  characterized  by 
rigid  warp  elements,  with  cross-stamping 
infrequent.  The  stamping  is  typically 
applied  at  high  angles  to  the  rim  (Table  61; 
stamp  orientation  determined  by  the  align¬ 
ment  of  the  warp  element  with  the  rim). 
The  assemblage  is  dominated  by  reddish- 
brown  exteriors,  although  interiors  are  more 
variable  and  tend  to  be  lighter  colored 
(Table  55).  The  paste  is  characterized  by 
large  amounts  of  rounded  and  subrounded 
quartz  gravel;  these  inclusions  are  naturally 
weathered  and  have  not  been  crushed,  a 
primary  difference  between  the  Mattassee 
Lake  assemblage  and  the  Doerschuk  type 
site  material.  The  interiors  are  smooth  and 
somewhat  roughened,  primarily  because  the 
extensive  gravel  in  the  paste  results  in  a 
lumpy  surface.  Rims  are  typically  excur¬ 
vate,  with  flat  or  thickened,  lips  that  are 
commonly  decorated  (Tables  59,  60;  Figure 
88).  Lip  treatment  includes  both  simple 
stamping  and  fabric  impressions.  One  large, 
thick  (16.0mm)  conoidal  base  fragment  was 
found,  and  the  assemblage  appears  to  derive 
from  large  jars. 

The  Mattassee  Lake  Yadkin  Fabric 
Marked  material  differs  somewhat  from 
Coe's  (1969:31-32)  type  sample,  primarily  in 
paste  (rounded  versus  crushed  includions), 
rim  form  (excurvate  versus  straight),  and  lip 
shape  and  treatment  (flattened  and  decor¬ 
ated  opposed  to  rounded  and  plain).  Separ¬ 
ate  variety  designations  would,  therefore, 
appear  appropriate.  The  paste  differs  in  the 
same  respect  (rounded  versus  crushed  inclu¬ 
sions)  from  Loftfield's  (1  976:166-168)  On¬ 
slow  series,  although  no  fabric  impressed 
finish  was  reported  from  that  series. 
Phelp’s  (1981)  Mount  Pleasant  series  remains 
to  be  described  in  detail,  although  it  appears 
quite  similar,  with  rounded  grave!  inclusions 
and  a  fabric  impressed  exterior  finish. 

Distribution.  Poorlv  documented.  An 
occurrence  in  the  coastal  plains  of  both 


North  and  South  Carolina  is  indicated 
although  the  ware  appears  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  uncommon  (or  unrecognized)  in 
coastal  South  Carolina  (Ferguson  1976; 
Cable  and  Cantley  1979;  Trinkley  1980a, 
n.d.;  Loftfield  1976;  Phelps  1981). 

Chronological  Position,  (var.  Marion) 
Poorly  documented.  Middle/Late  Woodland 
periods,  Deptford  and  McClellanville  Phases 
(A.D.  200-A.D.  700).  At  Mattassee  Lake  the 
ware  was  recovered  in  quantity  only  in  the 
38BK246  excavation  block,  where  the 
deposits  were  mixed.  Inspection  of  stratifi¬ 
cation  in  individual  test  pits  suggests  an 
occurrence  coeval  or  slightly  earlier  than 
that  for  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed,  var. 
St.  Stephens,  although  this  will  need  addi¬ 
tional  confirmation. 

Documentation.  Coe  (1952,  1964; 

Yadkin  Fabric  Marked  type);  Ferguson 
(1976;  Yadkin-like  ceramics);  Cable  and 
Cantley  (1979;  Yadkin-like  ceramics); 
Trinkley  (1980a;  Yadkin  ceramics);  Loftfield 
(1976;  Onslow  series  ceramics);  Phelps 
(1981;  Mount  Pleasant  series  ceramics). 


YADKIN  PLAIN,  var.  unspecified 

Background.  Not  previously  defined. 
The  Yadkin  series  as  originally  defined  by 
Coe  (1964:30-32)  included  three  types, 
Yadkin  Cord-Marked,  Yadkin  Fabric- 
Marked,  and  Yadkin  Linear  Check  Stamped. 
Plain  wares  were  not  reported,  and  the  only 
other  finish  noted  within  the  series  was 
dentate  stamping,  observed  on  a  single  sherd 
(Coe  1964:30).  A  number  of  cordmarked, 
fabric  impressed,  and  linear  check  stamped 
sherds  were  recovered  at  Mattassee  Lake 
that  strongly  resembled  Coe's  Yadkin  types. 
These  wares,  characterized  by  large, 
angular  and/or  rounded  fragments  of  quartz 
in  the  paste,  were  found  with  a  fourth,  plain 
finished  ware  that  was  otherwise  identical 
to  the  other  three.  Description  as  a  type 
within  the  Yadkin  series  was,  therefore, 
considered  appropriate.  Possible  related 
wares  include  Onslow  Plain  (Loftfield  1976: 
168)  from  central  coastal  North  Carolina, 
tempered  with  crushed  quartz,  and  the 
Mount  Pleasant  series  (Phelps  1 98 L : vi)  from 
northern  coastal  North  Carolina,  tempered 
with  sand  and  gravel.  All  of  these  wares 


occur  on  a  Middle  Woodland  time  level,  in 
rough  agreement  with  their  placement  at 
Mattassee  Lake.  Variety  designation  has 
been  deferred  until  additional  information 
about  the  occurrence  of  the  ware  can  be 
collected. 

Sorting  Criteria.  Plain  surface  finish. 
Paste  characterized  by  large  amounts  of 
rounded  and  subrounded  white  and  clear 
quartz  gravel  (1.0-6. 0mm,  average  about 
3.0mm).  May  be  confused  with  Woodland 
Plain  on  small  sherds. 

The  Sample.  A  total  of  60  sherds  of 
Yadkin  Plain,  var.  unspecified  were  re¬ 
covered  at  Mattassee  Lake,  most  (as  with 
the  Yadkin  Fabric  Impressed  type)  from  site 
38BK246  (Table  51;  Figure  84:m,  n).  The 
interior  and  exterior  surfaces  of  most  sherds 
are  fairly  well  smoothed,  more  so  than 
observed  over  the  Yadkin  Fabric  Impressed 
assemblage,  although  most  sherds  are 
slightly  sandy  to  the  touch.  The  paste  is 
characterized  by  large  amounts  of  rounded 
and  subrounded  quartz  gravel;  these  inclu¬ 
sions  are  naturally  weathered,  and  not 
intentionally  crushed.  Also  like  the  Yadkin 
Fabric  Impressed,  var.  Marion  assemblage, 
the  ware  is  predominantly  reddish-brown  in 
color  (Table  55),  although  some  variation  is 
evident.  No  rimsherds  were  recovered, 
making  estimates  of  vessel  size  and  shape 
difficult.  The  ware  differs  from  both  the 
Yadkin  and  Onslow  series  type  materials 
(Coe  1964,  Loftfield  1976)  in  having  rounded 
as  opposed  to  crushed  quartz  inclusions, 
although  in  this  respect  it  is  similar  to 
Phelps  (1981)  Mount  Pleasant  series.  Plain 
wares  have  not  been  described  for  either  the 
Yadkin  or  Mount  Pleasant  series  and  (like 
the  material  described  have  as  Yadkin 
Fabric-Marked,  var.  Marion),  reclassifica¬ 
tion  may  eventually  prove  appropriate. 

Distribution.  Poorly  documented.  An 
occurrence  in  the  coastal  plains  of  both 
North  and  South  Carolina  is  indicated, 
although  the  ware  appears  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  uncommon  (or  unrecognized)  in 
coastal  South  Carolina  (Cable  and  Cantlev 
1  979;  Trinklev  1980a;  Loftfield  1976;  Phelps 
1981). 

Chronological  Position.  Poorly  docu¬ 
mented.  Middle/Late  Woodland  periods. 
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Deptford  and  McClellanville  Phases  (A.D. 
200-700).  At  Mattassee  Lake  the  ware  was 
recovered  in  quantity  only  in  the  38BK246 
excavation  block,  where  the  deposits  were 
mixed.  Inspection  of  stratification  in  indivi¬ 
dual  test  pits  suggests  an  occurrence  coeval 
or  slightly  earlier  than  that  for  Cape  Fear 
Fabric  Impressed,  var,  St.  Stephens, 
although  this  will  need  additional 
confirmation. 

Documentation.  Coe  (1952,  1964; 

Yadkin  series),  Cable  and  Cantley  (1979; 
Yadkin-like  ceramics);  Loftfield  (1976; 
Onslow  series  ceramics);  Phelps  (1981; 
Mount  Pleasant  series  ceramics). 


SANTEE  SIMPLE  STAMPED, 
var.  Santee 

Background.  Not  previously  defined. 
Until  quite  recently,  sand  tempered  simple 
stamped  wares  in  the  southeastern  Atlantic 
coastal  plain  were  assumed  to  date  fairly 
early,  from  the  late  Archaic  to  the  Middle 
Woodland  periods  (excluding  stamped  Missis¬ 
sippi  period  wares).  In  the  mouth-of-the- 
Savannah  sequence,  for  example,  Refuge 
Simple  Stamped,  the  only  sand  tempered 
simple  stamped  type  in  use,  has  a  range  of 
from  roughly  1100  B.C.  to  A.D.  500 
(DePratter  1979;  see  also  Background  dis¬ 
cussions  for  Thom's  Creek  Simple  Stamped 
and  Deptford  Simple  Stamped  herein).  In 
coastal  North  Carolina  sand  tempered 
simple  stamped  wares  have  also  been  re¬ 
ported  from  an  Early  Woodland  context,  in 
the  New  River  (Loftfield  1976:149-150;  des¬ 
cribed  as  New  River  Thong-Marked)  and 
Deep  Creek  series  (Phelps  1981:vi).  In 
coastal  South  Carolina  simple  stamped 
ceramics  have  been  widely  reported,  usually 
under  the  Thom's  Creek,  Refuge,  or  Dept¬ 
ford  type  names  (e.g.,  Caldwell  and  Waring 
1939a,’ Caldwell  1  952,  Waring  1968b,  1968c; 
Stoltman  1974;  Trinkley  1976a,  1980a, 

1981a;  Anderson,  Lee,  and  Parler  1979;  to 
cite  a  few  examples),  and  somewhat  less 
commonlv  using  a  general  sand  tempered 
category  (e.g.,  Brooks  and  Scurry  1978; 
Anderson  1975b;  1979a);  where  a  general 
category  was  used  the  finish  was  (almost 
invariablv)  assumed  to  be  early  in  subse¬ 
quent  interpretations. 


Virtually  the  only  attempt  to  suggest  a 
continuation  of  simple  stamping  into  the 
late  prehistoric  in  the  coastal  plain  area  of 
South  Carolina  was  by  George  Stuart  (1975), 
who  defined  what  he  called  the  Camden 
Ceramic  Complex  from  the  Middle  Wateree 
Valley  locality.  This  series,  composed  of 
sand  tempered  Camden  Simple  Stamped, 
Incised,  and  Check  Stamped  types,  was 
based  on  a  sample  of  "almost  80  sherds" 
(Stuart  1975:  85)  recovered  from  the 
Guernsey  or  "Cut-Off  Island"  site,  located 
on  a  small  island  in  the  Wateree  River  east 
of  Lugoff,  South  Carolina.  A  small  sampie 
of  sherds  (N=42)  from  the  site  had  been 
previously  described  by  Griffin  (1  945;  971- 
475),  who  suggested  that  the  simple 
stamped,  cord-marked,  and  check  stamped 
ceramics  elements  were  post-Early  Wood¬ 
land  in  age,  but  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
complicated  stamping  (i.e.  pre~ 
M ississippian).  The  Camden  Series  is  gener¬ 
ally  similar  to  the  Santee  assemblage  de¬ 
scribed  here  although  precise  chronological 
placement  of  the  material  is  difficult.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  all  of  the  sherds  in  both  Griffin 
and  Stuart's  samples  were  from  surface  col¬ 
lections,  and  the  material  from  the 
Guernsey  site  itself  was  found  washed  out  of 
the  river  bank  on  a  sand  bar.  This  lack  of 
secure  context  and  control  for  the  chrono¬ 
logical  placement  of  the  Camden  Series  has 
precluded  its  adoption  and  use. 

The  unambiguous  stratigraphic  place¬ 
ment  of  a  sand  tempered  simple  stamped 
ware  in  a  late  Woodland  context  (i.  e.  post- 
Deptford/McClellanville  phases)  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  supported  by  a  battery  of 
12  internally  consistent  radiocarbon  dates 
(six  each  for  the  Cape  Fear  and  Santee 
series),  has  forced  a  major  reevaluation  of 
the  temporal  occurrence  of  simple  stamping 
in  the  South  Carolina  area. 

Concurrent  with  the  analysis  of  the 
Mattassee  Lake  assemblage,  Michael 
Trinkley  (1981b,  1981c,  1  9  8 1  d )  identified 

and  described  the  McClellanville  series, 
based  initially  on  test  excavations  at  the 
Walnut  Grove  shell  midden  (39CH260)  in 
northern  Charleston  County  (Trinkley 
1981b).  Four  types  were  defined, 
McClellanville  Simple  Stamped,  McClellan¬ 
ville  Plain,  McClellanville  Fabric  Impressed, 
and  McClellanville  Cord-Marked.  Since  that 
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time,  Trinkley  (1981c)  has  conducted  exca¬ 
vations  at  the  Awendow  shell  midden 
(38CH300),  and  has  examined  collections 
from  elsewhere  in  northern  Charleston 
County,  gathering  additional  information  on 
the  occurrence  of  this  series.  Two  formal 
descriptions  of  the  McClellanville  series 
types  have  been  offered  (Trinkley  1981b, 
1 98 1 d),  and  an  age  for  the  series  from 
roughly  A.D.  500  to  800  has  been  posited 
(Trinkley  1 98 Lc:  1 8).  The  association  of  the 
cord-marked  and  fabric  impressed  types 
with  the  plain  and  simple  stamped  wares  has 
recently  been  questioned  by  the  author 
(Trinkley  I981c:18,  198ld:9;  see  also  back¬ 
ground  discussion  for  Cape  Fear  Fabric 
Impressed  and  the  McClellanville  series,  as 
currently  defined,  would  appear  to  consist 
of  the  plain  and  simple  stamped  types, 
i 'lose  similarity  with  the  late  simple 
stamped  ware  found  at  Mattessee  Lake  was 
indicated  (Trinkley  1981b:l  1_12;  1 98 1  e:  1 8; 
1981d:10),  although  some  differences  were 
noted: 

Also  closely  related  is  Ander¬ 
son's  Santee  Series  (David  Anderson, 
personal  communication)  found  from 
the  Santee-Cooper  Rediversion  Pro¬ 
ject  in  Berkeley  County.  The  Santee 
Series,  however,  has  a  variety  of  later 
features,  such  as  excurvate  rims,  fine 
paste  variation,  and  frequent  interior 
rim  stamping,  which  are  not  dupli¬ 
cated  in  the  McClellanville  Series 
(Trinkley  1 98 1  d:  9). 

Similarities  with  Stuart's  (1  975)  Camden 
series  of  simple  stamped  pottery  ware  also 
noted;  like  the  Mattassee  Lake  material  the 
Camden  material  was  also  assumed  to  be 
later  than  the  McClellanville  type  (Trinkley 
1981c:  18). 

The  extensive  late  prehistoric  simple 
stamped  assemblage  recovered  at  Mattassee 
Lake  and  described  here  was  classified 
Santee  Simple  Stamped,  var.  Santee.  Close 
similarity  with  Stuart's  (1975)  Camden 
Simple  Stamped  and  Trinklev's  (1981b) 
McClellanville  Simple  Stamped  types  is 
acknowledged;  these  wares  are  subsumed  as 
possible  varieties  of  Santee  Simple  Stamped, 
vars.  Camden  and  McClellanville.  Use  of 
Santee  as  opposed  to  McClellanville  or 
Camden  terminology  follows  from  the 
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nature  of  the  type  samples  themselves. 
Unlike  either  of  the  other  two  simple 
stamped  type  collections,  the  Santee  Simple 
Stamped  assemblage  from  Mattassee  Lake  is 
extensive  ( N  =  1 5 9 1  sherds),  and  its  relative 
and  absolute  temporal  position  well  docu¬ 
mented.  The  ware  was  recovered  in  over 
one  hundred  0.5  and  2.0  meter  excavation 
units  along  the  terrace  with  temporal  con¬ 
trols  provided  by  both  the  assemblage 
stratification  and  a  series  of  12  internally 
consistant  radiocarbon  dates.  A  Late  Wood¬ 
land  (post-Cape  Fear,  pre-Pee  Dee;  age  for 
the  ware  is  indicated.  Stratigraphieally,  for 
example,  the  ware  is  higher,  or  more  popu¬ 
lar  later,  than  the  Cape  Fear  Fabric 
Impressed  var.  St.  Stephens  type  in  ‘he 
38BK228  block  unit  (Table  52).  In  'he 
38BK229  excavation  block,  where  virtually 
no  fabric  impressed  pottery  was  recovered, 
Santee  Simple  Stamped  is  clearly  later  than 
the  Thom's  Creek  and  Deptford  types  found 
in  the  block;  the  virtual  absence  of  fabric 
impressed  sherds  suggests  that  the  finish  is 
not  temporally  coeval  with  the  Santee 
Simple  Stamped  type,  at  least  over  its 
entire  range.  Twelve  radiocarbon  dates 
from  along  the  Mattessee  Lake  terrace  sup¬ 
port  these  stratigraphic  inferences  (see 
Chapter  11).  Six  dates,  from  four  features 
with  Cape  Fear  pottery  present  in  the  fill 
(all  from  the  38BK226  block),  solidly  place 
this  series  from  A.D.  520  to  710;  no  Santee 
Simple  Stamped  sherds  were  found  in  any  of 
these  features.  Another  six  samples,  from 
six  features  with  Santee  Simple  Stamped 
pottery  present  in  the  fill  (four  from 
38BK226  and  two  from  38BK246),  produced 
dates  from  A.D.  810  to  A.D.  1140.  Replace¬ 
ment  of  a  cord  and  fabric  impressed  assem¬ 
blage  with  an  assemblage  dominated  by 
simple  stamping  is  indicated;  the  available 
evidence  suggests  that  this  transition 
occurred  about  A.D.  700-800. 

The  temporal  extent  of  the  Santee 
Simple  Stamped  type 

would  appear  to  be  about  500  to  700  years, 
from  roughly  A.D.  750  to  1  350.  This  is 
supported,  at  Mattassee  Lake,  bv  the 
assemblage  stratification  in  the  various 
units  and  bv  the  six  radiocarbon  dates  for 
’  he  ware  itself.  The  data  indicate  that 
contemporaneity  with  at  least  some  of  the 
terrace  is  at  least  possible,  particularly  with 
the  Savannah/. L-remv  and  (early)  Pee  Dee 
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materials,  which  are  believed  to  appear 
after  about  A.D.  1  200  locally  (c.f.  Trinkley 
1  980a;  1981b,  1981c).  In  both  the  38BK226 
and  38BK229  excavation  block,  for  example, 
the  Santee  Simple  Stamped  type  is  strati- 
graphicallv  (approximately)  coeval  with  both 
the  Pee  Dee  and  Savannah  types  although 
the  distribution  of  all  of  these  later,  com¬ 
plicated  stamped  tvpes  is  somewhat  mixed 
(Tables  52-53).  A  similar  late  date,  around 
A.D.  1  000,  and  possibly  from  circa  A.D.  800 
to  1400,  is  suggested  bv  Stuart  (1975:87, 
128,  151-152)  for  his  Camden  Ceramic  Com¬ 
plex;  unfortunately  this  series  remains  to  be 
found  in  secure  context.  Association  of 
Santee  Simple  Stamped-like  ware  with 
Mississippian  pottery  types  would  also 
appear  to  be  documented  at  the  Walnut 
Grove  and  Awendaw  shell  middens  (Trinkley 
1981b,  1981c).  At  Walnut  Grove,  where  fair 
assemblage  stratification  is  evident  in  the 
levels  of  the  six  five  foot  squares  excavated 
(Trinkley  1981b:  Table  2),  over  90  percent 
(N-142;  92.8  percent)  of  Trinklev’s 

McClellanville  Simple  Stamped  type  is  found 
in  Level  1,  which  also  yielded  all  of  the 
Savannah  and  Pee  Dee  ceramics  identified 
from  the  site.  At  the  Awendaw  midden, 
where  four  five  foot  squares  were  exca¬ 
vated,  over  80  percent  (N=48;  81.4  percent) 
of  the  McClellanville  Simple  Stamped  sherds 
recovered  came  from  Level  1,  which  also 
produced  most  of  the  (Mississippian  period) 
complicated  stamped  wares;  Trinkley 
(!98lc:2l)  has  cautioned,  however,  that  the 
deposits  at  this  site  are  "thoroughly  mixed," 
with  the  two  associated  radiocarbon  dates 
contradictory  and  hence  unacceptable.  The 
data  from  the  Awendaw  and  Walnut  Grove 
shell  middens,  in  spite  of  some  ambiguities, 
does  tend  to  support  a  late  occurrence  for 
simple  stamping,  extending  into  the  Missis¬ 
sippian  period.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  Trinkley  does  not  accept  such  a  late 
extent,  arguing  instead  that: 

The  McClellanville  Series  is 
known  to  postdate  Deptford  and 
predate  Pee  Dee,  based  on  strati¬ 
graphic  reconstructions  from  ‘he 
Walnut  Grov»  and  Awendaw  middens 
i  Tr ink 1  v<8 1  e:  1  8). 

\  range  of  from  A.D.  500  to  \.D.  800  is 
instead  suggested:  these  conclusions  are  not. 


however,  supported  by  the  excavation  data 
from  these  sites  reported  above. 

What  the  data  collected  by  Stuart, 
Trinkley,  and  at  Mattassee  Lake  clearly 
indicate  is  that  a  previously  unrecognized 
Late  Woodland  ceramic  series,  dominated  by 
simple  stamped  pottery,  is  present  in  the 
central  coastal  plain  of  South  Carolina  along 
the  Santee-Wateree  drainage.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent,  simple  stamping  is  the  only  finish  that 
can  be  unambiguously  attributed  to  this 
series,  although  research  by  Trinkley  and 
Stuart  suggests  that  plain,  incised,  cord,  and 
fabric  marked  wares  may  also  be  associated; 
the  data  from  Mattassee  Lake  supports  an 
association  of  plainwares,  and  points  to  the 
presence  of  cord  and  fabric  marking  during 
the  transition  period  when  the  use  of  these 
finishes  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
the  distinctive  form  of  simple  stamping 
characteristic  of  the  Santee  Simple  Stamped 
type. 

Sorting  Criteria.  Tapered,  v-shaped 
longitudinal  grooves  over  the  exterior  vessel 
surface.  Impressions  (typically)  narrow 
(about  1.0-2. 0mm)  and  shallow  (1.0-2. 0mm); 
v-shaped  profile  characteristic.  Cross 
stamping  at  high  angles  to  the  rim  (oblique 
to  perpendicular)  predominates,  parallel 
stamping  less  common.  Rir  .s  (typically) 
straight  to  excurvate,  with  both  rounded  and 
flattened  lips;  lip  treatment  (typically 
simple  stamping)  common.  Interior  simple 
stamping  at  or  nearly  perpendicular  with  the 
rim  on  a  small  minority  of  the  sherds. 
Interiors  well  to  poorly  smoothed,  fine 
scraping  marks  evident  on  a  fair  minority  of 
the  sherds.  Paste  characterized  by  fine 
sand  and  some  (typically  few)  clear  quartz 
inclusions  from  0.5  to  2.0mm  in  size.  May 
be  confused  with  Thom's  Creek  Simple 
Stamped,  var.  unspecified,  and  Deptford 
Simple  Stamped,  var.  Cal  Smoak. 

The  Sample.  A  total  of  1591  sherds  of 
Santee  Simple  Stamped,  var.  Santee  were 
recovered  in  the  1979  excavation  units  at 
Mattassee  Lake  (Table  51;  Figure  87:  g-o, 
Figure  88).  The  ware  is  characterized  bv 
‘he  somewhat  haphazard  application  of 
parallel,  v-shaped  impressions,  suggesting 
use  of  a  thong  wrapped  or  possiblv  incised  or 
gouged  paddle.  The  regular,  careful  app  1  i - 
cation  of  parallel,  L'-shaped  impressions 
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characteristic  of  the  Deptford  Simple 
Stamped  type  are  absent.  Cross  stamping 
dominates  the  Santee  Simple  Stamped 
assemblage  (N  =  1  190,  74.8  percent;  Table 
51);  parallel  stamping,  common  on  both  the 
Thom's  Creek  and  Deptford  Simple  Stamped 
types,  is  comparatively  infrequent.  Stamp 
width  is  typically  narrow,  from  1.0  to 
'2.0mm;  wider  impressions  (roughly  20- 
4.0mm)  were  evident  on  only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  assemblage  ( N  =  1 4 4,  9.1  percent; 
Table  51).  There  is  a  suggestion  that  wider 
impressions  occur  somewhat  earlier  than 
narrow  impressions  in  both  the  38BK226  and 
38BK229  block  (Tables  52,  53);  no  trends 
were  noted  in  the  occurrence  of  parallel  as 
opposed  to  cross-stamping,  suggesting  a 
fairly  consistant  manufacturing  procedure 
over  time.  The  ware  is  dominated  by  very 
paie  brown,  brown,  and  reddish  yellow  colors 
(Table  55),  while  the  paste  (Table  56)  is 
characterized  by  a  moderate  amount  of  fine 
sand,  with  comparatively  few  larger  (1.0- 
2.0mm)  quartz  inclusions  (alhough  these  are 
present  in  most  sherds).  Interior  surface 
finish  is  quite  variable,  with  a  high  inci¬ 
dence  of  unusual  (i.e.  other  than  plain) 
treatment  (N  =  90,  47.6  percent;  Table  57). 
Fine  scraping  marks  are  evident  on  a  fair 
minority  of  the  sherds  (N  =  37;  19.6  percent), 
and  slightly  over  a  tenth  of  the  assemblage 
(N=20;  10.6  percent)  exhibited  interior 

stamping  or  incising,  typically  perpendicular 
or  at  high  angles  to  the  rim  (e.g..  Figure 
87:g,  h).  Santee  Simple  Stamped,  var. 
Santee  rims  at  Mattassee  Lake  were  pre¬ 
dominantly  straight  or  excurvate,  with  other 
forms  characterized  by  flattened  and 
rounded  (frequently)  stamped  lips  (Tables 
59,  60;  Figure  89).  Vessel  lips  are  typically 
stamped;  over  three  quarters  (N=66;  77.6 
percent)  of  the  Santee  Simple  Stamped,  var. 
Santee  rims  exhibited  simple  stamping,  with 
one  sherd  additionally  punctated  along  the 
lip  (Table  60).  A  few  unusual,  thickened  lips 
were  present  in  the  assemblage  (e.g.  Figure 
89),  but  most  were  the  same  thickness  as 
the  rim  profile.  Most  of  the  sherds  appear 
to  come  from  large  (c.  40  cm  in  diameter  at 
the  rim),  slightly  tapering  jars  with  rounded 
or  faintly  conoidal  bases  (cf  Figure  88:  j,  k,). 
A  few  sherds  with  incurvate  rims  appear  to 
come  from  smail,  hemispherical  bowls 
between  20  and  30  cm  in  diameter. 


Some  change  in  rim  and  lip  form  over 
time  (i.e.  level  by  level)  is  evident  within 
the  Santee  Simple  Stamped  assemblage  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  although  these  trends  will 
require  additional  confirmation.  In  the 
38BK226  excavation  block,  for  example, 
incurvate  rims  are  the  lowest  in  the  levels 
(N=7,  x  depth  =  1.4  cm),  followed  by  straight 
(N=22,  x  depth  =  15.8  cm)  and  xcurvato 
(N~24,  x  depth  =  15.2  cm)  forms  (see  also 
Table  64).  in  the  same  block  rims  with 
rounded  lips  (N=25,  x  depth  =  17.4  cm)  tend 
to  be  slightly  lower  (earlier?)  then  rims 
with  flattened  lips  (N  =  26,  x  depth  =  15.4 
cm),  this  pattern  is  duplicated  in  the 
38BK229  block  where  rounded  lips  (N  =  3,  x 
depth  =  16.7  cm)  are  lower  than  flattened 
lips  (N=1'2,  x  depth  =  15.4  cm).  In  the 
38BK229  block  changes  in  rim  form  are 
somewhat  different  than  at  38BK226, 
straight  rims  are  the  deepest  (N=4,  x  depth 
=  20.0  cm),  followed  by  incurvate  (N  =  6,  x 
depth  =  16.7  cm)  and  finally  excurvate  (N  =  6, 
x  depth  =  9.2  cm)  forms.  In  both  blocks 
excurvate  forms  are  the  most  recent;  the 
lower  average  depth  of  the  incurvate  forms 
may  be  due  to  some  misidentification  or 
confusion  with  Thom's  Creek  Simple 
Stamped  sherds,  although  this  is  unlikely 
over  all  cases.  Lip  treatment  also  varies 
over  time,  although  the  results  from  the  two 
block  units  are  somewhat  ambiguous.  At 
38BK226,  for  example,  decorated  lips 
(N=42,  x  depth  =  15.6  cm)  are  lower  than 
plain  lips  (N  =  ll,  x  depth  =  13.6  cm),  while 
at  38BK229  the  opposite  is  the  case,  with 
plain  lips  (N-4,  x  depth  r  21.3  cm)  lower 
than  decorated  specimens  (N=12,  x  depth  = 
15.0  cm). 

The  Santee  Simple  Stamped  assem¬ 
blage  from  Mattassee  Lake  differs  some¬ 
what  from  Stuart’s  (  1975:1  74)  Camden 
Simple  Stamped  type  in  having  a  higher 
incidence  of  excurvate  rims,  but  otherwise 
the  wares  are  quite  similar.  A  number  of 
the  Camden  Simple  Stamped  sherds  also 
exhibited  exterior  incising  (noted  on  only 
one  Santee  Simple  Stamped  sherd  at 
Mattassee  Lake);  this  treatment  appears  to 
be  the  primary  difference  beteen  ’ho  *wo 
series,  and  mav  reflect  greater  manuf  ic’ur- 
ing  or  decorative  sophistication  in  the  upper 
Wateree  Valiev  locality,  where  major 
ceremonial  centers  were  beginning  to 
emerge.  The  Santee  ware  differs  somewhat 
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from  Trinklev's  coastal  McClellanille  type  in 
having  a  higher  incidence  of  flattened  Kps, 
and  in  having  lip  treatment  (i.e.  stamping), 
which  was  not  noted  in  Trinkley's  (1981b, 
1981c)  samples.  The  high  incidence  of 
rounded,  undecorated  lips  in  the  coastal 
sample  suggests  that  the  material  is  earlier 
than  that  at  Mattassee  Lake  (based  on  the 
s’ rat  [graphic  trends  noted  above).  The  ware 
is  clearly  much  later  in  time  than  Loftfield's 
(1976:149-150),  New  River  Thong-Marked 
type,  although  otherwise  these  wares  are 
similar  in  description.  Relationships  with 
prehistoric  simple  stamped  types  farther 
removed  in  space  (e.g.,  Connestee  Simple 
Stamped;  Keel  1976)  remain  to  be  deter¬ 
mined,  although  the  occurrence  of  simple 
stamping  at  a  Late  Woodland  time  level  may 
be  more  common  in  the  Southeast  Atlantic 
slope  than  is  currently  assumed. 

Distribution.  Poorly  documented. 
Assuming  identity  with  the  Camden  and 
McClellanville  types,  Santee  Simple 
Stamped  occurs  in  the  central  coastal  plain 
and  fall  line  areas  of  South  Carolina, 
specifically  along  the  coast  in  northern 
Charleston  County,  and  in  the  interior  along 
fhe  Santee-Wuteree  drainage  (e.g., 

Trinkley  1981b,  1981c,  1 98 1  d;  Stuart  1975). 

Chronological  Position.  Late  Wood¬ 
land,  Early/Middle  Mississippian  periods; 
Santee  and  Jeremy  Phases  (A.D.  700-A.D. 
1400).  At  Mattassee  Lake  Santee  Simple 
Stamped,  var.  Santee  is  stratigraphically 
later  than  the  Deptford  and  Cape  Fear  types 
in  the  38BK226  and  38BK229  excavation 
blocks  (see  Background  discussion).  A  total 
of  six  radiocarbon  determinations,  four  from 
38BK226  and  two  from  38BK246,  specifi¬ 
cally  date  the  ware  at  Mattassee  Lake.  The 
six  dates  range  from  A.D.  810  to  A.D.  1340, 
with  an  average  age  of  A.D.  1087  (uncor¬ 
rected;  see  Chapter  11).  The  ware  clearly 
succeeds  the  Cape  Fear  series  at  Mattassee 
Lake,  which  is  dated  by  another  six  deter- 
ruinations  to  between  A.D.  520  to  A.D.  710 
-  VI).  638).  Possible  contemporaneity 
wCh  Mississippian  period  complicated 
s*nmped  wares  is  indicated  at  the  Walnut 
Grove  md  Awendaw  shell  mounds  (Trinklev 
1981b.  1  »81c)  and  at  Mattassee  Lake  (see 
Background  discussion). 


Documentation.  Griffin  (1945);  Stuart 
(1975);  Trinkley  (1981b,  1981c,  1981d). 

SAVANNAH  COMPLICATED  STAMPED, 
var.  Jeremy 

Background.  The  type  Savannah  Com¬ 
plicated  Stamped  was  originally  defined  by 
Caldwell  and  Waring  (1939a),  based  on 
materials  recovered  from  a  series  of  sites  in 
and  around  the  city  of  Savannah  in  Chatham 
County,  Georgia.  From  excavations  at  the 
Deptford  site,  the  Irene  Mound,  and  other 
sites  in  the  Savannah  area,  the  ware  was 
recognized  as  intermediate  between  the 
Wilmington  and  Irene  series  (Caldwell  and 
Waring  1939b).  Additional  descriptive  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  ware,  and  on  the  Early/Middle 
Mississippian  cultural  complex  of  the  same 
name,  can  be  found  in  the  Irene  Mound 
report  (Caldwell  and  McCann  1941:42-48), 
where  the  complex  was  first  formally 
defined.  The  chronological  placement  of 
the  Savannah  complex  on  the  northern 
Georgia  coast  has  been  discussed  in  a 
number  of  papers  (e.g.,  Caldwell  1952,  1  971; 
Waring  1968c;  Williams  1  968;  Stoltman 
1974,  DePratter  1979),  and  a  range  from 
A.D.  1150  to  A.D.  1300  for  the  series,  and 
from  A.D.  1250  to  A.D.  1300  for  the 
Savannah  Complicated  Stamped  type,  has 
been  advanced  (DePratter  1979:  111).  While 
possibly  accurate  for  the  mouth~of-the- 
Savannah  sequence,  the  50  year  range  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  complicated  stamped  type 
appears  too  limited,  and  a  considerably 
broader  range,  from  roughly  A.D.  1  200  to 
A.D.  1350-1400,  is  suggested  here  (c.f. 
Caldwell  1971).  Savannah  Complicated 
Stamped  ceramics  have  been  reported  from 
a  number  of  sites  in  coastal  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  (e.g.,  Caldwell  and  Waring 
1939a;  Caldwell  1952,  Williams  1968; 
Stoltman  1974;  Cook  1977),  and  the  ware  is 
also  fairly  common  in  northern  Georgia  (e.g. 
Wauchope  1966),  where  stratigraphic  occur¬ 
rence  between  the  Etowah  and  Lamar  series 
has  been  long  documented  (Wauchope  1948, 
!  966;  Sears  1  950). 

Using  material  recovered  from  eigh* 
shell  midden  sites  in  northern  Charleston 
County  Trinkley  (1  980a.  198!d,  1  98 1  o )  has 
identified  and  described  a  complicated 
stamped  ware  that  he  has  called  Jeromv. 


The  wan1  was  first  recognized  by  a  local 
collector,  Mr.  Donald  Mackintosh  of 
McClellanviile,  who  called  it  Jeremy  after 
the  Jeremv  Island  site  (38CH2),  where 
appreciable  quantities  of  the  material  were 
noted.  Trinkley  ( l  980a:4 1  S~4 1 );  1 98 Id:  1 0~ 
11)  has  provided  formal  type  descriptions 
for  Jeremv  Complicated  Stamped,  and  has 
summarized  the  salient  attributes  of  the 
ware  as  tollowsi 

A  collection  of  138  sherds  from 
fhe  Jeremy  type  site  and  103  sherds 
from  the  Ovster  Mount  were  used  to 
define  the  Jeremv  type.  The  Jeremy 
Series  has  a  finer  paste,  containing 
more  clay,  than  the  succeeding  Pee 
Dee  pottery.  The  major  surface  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Jeremy  Series  is  compli- 
eated_stamped,  and  the  collection  may¬ 
be  classified  into  four  motifs.  The 
motifs  observed  include  the  fiifot 
cross,  concentric  circles,  nested 
squares,  and  the  arc-angle.  Stamp 
designs  are  characteristically  large  to 
moderate  in  proportion  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  is  usually  bold.  Grooves  range  up 
to  3mm  in  depth,  and  2mm  in  width 
and  lands  average  3mm  in  width.  The 
entire  design  is  not  usually  visible 
because  of  overstamping. 

The  predominant  motifs  are 
variations  of  the  Pee  Dee  arc-angle. 
The  "owl  eye"  motif  as  Mackintosh 
calls  it,  is  found  into  the  Pee  Dee 
Phase,  but  is  gradually  replaced  by  the 
fiifot  cross.  Small  numbers  of  the 
fiifot  stamp  are  found  in  the  Jeremy 
Series.  The  majority  of  the  Jeremy 
collection  must  be  classified  as  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  meaning  that  the  stamp 
was  too  vague,  or  the  sherd  was  too 
small,  worn,  or  overstamped  to  allow 
accurate  appraisal  of  the  motif. 

Decoration  in  the  .Jeremv  Series 
is  rare,  although  a  few  examples  of 
not  heed  lips  and  punctated  rims  have 

. . .  found.  No  examples  of  nodes, 

;>••!  ,e*s.  rf  .'s e *  *  <•  s,  r t  rn  1 loots  <  >r  incasing 
■  r,  e  o.'.-n  documented.  The  ’vpieai 
•  D-r-mv  rim. ..(has)  a  straight  »o  n.-mriv 
evil  nrofile  tvoicai  of  bowi  and  jar 
forms  'Trink>v  l  98!  e:  3-4). 


Close  similarity  with  Savannah  Complicated 
Stamped  was  acknowledged  (e.g.  Trinkley 
1  9 8 0 a : 9 1 2 ;  L 9 8 1  e )  but  the  ware  was  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  separate  type  "in  the  interest  of 
typological  purity,"  primarily  because  of 
perceived  differences  in  design  motifs. 
Jeremy  Complicated  Stamped  was  reported 
as  having  "a  considerable  elaboration  on  the 
five  motifs  observed  on  the  Savannah 
stamps  (Caldwell  and  Waring  1939a), 
although  the  two  are  closely  related" 
(Trinkley  1930a:41'2). 

Given  these  attributes,  sorting  Jeremy 
from  Savannah  Complicated  Stamped 
pottery  would  appear  difficult  on  a  sherd  by 
sherd  basis.  Use  of  variety  terminology, 
rather  than  the  creation  of  a  new  type, 
therefore,  would  appear  warranted. 
Accordingly,  ceramics  recovered  at 
Mattassee  Lake  that  resembled  the 
Savannah/Jeremv  Complicated  Stamped 
types  were  classified  Savannah  Complicated 
Stamped,  vaj\  Jeremy,  to  indicate  their 
similarity  with  this  central  coastal  South 
Carolina  variant  of  the  Savannah  series. 

Sorting  Criteria:  Complicated  stamp¬ 
ing  dominated  by  concentric  circle  motifs, 
with  lesser  occurrences  of  arc-angle,  nested 
square,  and  fiifot  cross  motifs.  Stamp 
impressions  are  usually  bold,  with  over¬ 
stamping  common.  The  grooves  making  up 
the  design  and  typically  2. 0-3. 0mm  wide, 
and  about  1.0mm  deep.  Interior  surfaces 
are  typically  well  smoothed  or  "soapy"  and 
only  rarely  sandy  or  gritty  in  texture.  The 
paste  is  predominantly  clay,  with  few  sand 
inclusions.  May  be  confused  with  Pee  Dee 
Complicated  Stamped  and  Ashley  Con  pli¬ 
cated  Stamped,  with  which  the  ware  tends 
to  intergrade. 

The  Sample.  A  total  of  40  sherds  of 
Savannah  Complicated  Stamped,  var. 
■J ere m v  were  recovered  at  Mattassee  Lake 
in  1979  Table  51;  Figure  90:a-f).  The  ware 
is  characterized  by  well  defined,  overlapp¬ 
ing  concentric  circles  (e.g.,  Figure  90a-d,f) 
and  less  commonlv  bv  variations  of  the  are- 
angle  (e.g..  Figure  The).  The  ware  is  light 
colored  over  both  interior  and  exterior  sur¬ 
faces  i  Table  33),  with  a  fine  eiav  paste  with 
f-'w  coarse  e.g.,  1 .0-2. Omm)  sand  inclusions 
present  (  Table  38).  Interiors  are  invariably 
highly  smoothed  -'Tible  57);  the  only 


its  high  incidence,  was  considered  to  be  a 
question  of  some  importance.  The  Mat- 
tassee  Lake  cracked  rock  assemblage,  by 
definition,  did  not  possess  flake  scars  indi¬ 
cative  of  deliberate  reduction.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  experiments  conducted  using  local 
cobbles  (Chapter  7),  however,  indicated  that 
rock  fragments  resembling  at  least  some  of 
the  terrace  cracked  rock  assemblage  could 
be  produced  during  initial  cobble  reduction, 
when  the  rotten  outer  layers  of  stone  were 
removed.  The  large  quantity  of  cracked 
rock  in  the  Late  Archaic  levels  at  38BK229, 
where  large  quantities  of  debitage  were 
recovered,  may,  therefore,  reflect  reduction 
activitv. 
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At  least  some  of  the  cracked  rock 
noted  in  the  excavation  units  at  Mattassee 
Lake  was  formed  bv  fire  damage.  Over  80 
'■<;!• 'grams  of  cracked  rock,  representing 
kiou *  seven  nercent  of  the  entire  assem- 
biage,  w  recovered  in  aboriginal  fea- 
*ures,  most  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
hearths.  Several  features,  notablv  at 


38BK226,  were  characterized  by  massive 
quantities  (over  ten  kilograms)  of  cracked 
rock,  which  in  some  instances  (i.e.,  Feature 
36,  38BK226)  was  extensively  fire  damaged. 
Cracked  rock  outside  of  features  may, 
therefore,  reflect  (in  part)  t  oth  reduction 
activity  and  the  remains  of  scattered 
hearths.  While  some  of  the  cracked  rock 
found  in  the  excavation  units  at  Mattassee 
Lake  may  occur  there  as  a  result  of  natural 
(nonhuman)  processes,  it  is  apparent  that 
some  of  it  reflects  aboriginal  activity. 

CRACKED  QUARTZ 

Over  1000  fragments  of  cracked 
quartz  were  recovered  along  the  terrace  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  the  majority  from  38BK226 
(Table  69).  The  material  is  similar  to  what 
House  (1  975:68)  has  called  split  gravel. 
Most  of  the  material  appears  to  derive  from 
the  splitting  of  small  pebbles  3  to  5  cm  in 
length.  Unmodified  quartz  pebbles  of  this 
size  occur  throughout  the  state,  in  the 
piedmont  (Overstreet  and  Bell  1965),  within 
alluvial  deposits  along  the  Santee,  and  in 
weathered,  lower  Tertiary  formations  to  the 
north  in  the  inner  coastal  plain  (Cooke 
1936).  Quartz  pebbles  are  also  present  in 
the  Black  Mingo  formation,  and  some  of  the 
material  appears  to  be  local  (lag)  gravels 
(Baum:  personal  communication).  Most  of 
the  material,  therefore,  is  probably  of  local 
origin,  although  a  few  of  the  fragments  are 
from  the  reduction  of  larger  cobbles,  and 
may  be  from  the  fall  line  or  piedmont. 
Except  for  the  larger  pieces,  which  may  be 
from  collapsed  or  broken  ham  merstones, 
most  of  the  material  exhibits  either  a  trans¬ 
verse  fracture  or  only  one  or  a  few  scars 
from  probable  attempted  flake  detachment. 
Evidence  for  flake  detachment  is  inconclu¬ 
sive;  actual  identifiable  debitage  is  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  lithics  chapter.  They  appear 
to  reflect  the  expedient  testing  of  a  local 
material  in  knapping/tool  manufacture 
activity. 


GNEISS 

A  total  of  28  fragments  of  gneiss 
weighing  232.5  grams  were  recovered  in  the 
excavation  units  along  Mattassee  Lake  in 
1979,  all  from  sites  38BK226  and  38BK229 


lacking  any  evidence  (such  as  a  bulb  or 
negative  bulb  of  percussion,  or  platform)  of 
flaking,  or  of  having  been  flaked  (detached) 
from  a  larger  mass  (adopted  from  House 
1975:68;  House  and  Ballenger  1976:89).  All 
of  the  material  was  bagged  and  examined  in 
the  laboratory,  where  it  was  sorted, 
weighed,  and  then  discarded.  All  the  rock 
from  one  excavation  unit  from  each  site 
block,  however,  was  retained  as  a  control, 
and  is  stored  with  the  collections.  The 
retention  of  the  cracked  rock  in  the  field 
reflected  project  concern  with  lithic  re¬ 
source  procurement  and  use,  and  with  the 
effective  documentation  and  inventory  of 
the  site  assemblage  (Chapter  4).  Everything 
caught  in  the  screens  during  the  excavations 
was  saved,  washed,  and  then  sorted  in  the 
field  laboratory.  This  procedure  had  been 
followed  during  the  testing,  and  at  that  time 
it  became  evident  that  at  least  some  of  the 
apparent  "rocks"  were  in  reaiity  decortica¬ 
tion  flakes  from  initial  cobble  reduction,  or 
toois,  such  as  abraders  or  cores.  The  shear 
volume  of  rock  itself  in  the  screens  often 
masked  other,  smaller  artifacts,  particularly 
after  rains  when  the  soil  was  wet  and 
muddy,  further  obscuring  the  assemblage. 
Retention  of  all  material  was  done,  there¬ 
fore,  in  an  effort  to  minimize  bias. 

Virtually  the  entire  cracked  rock 
assemblage  was  irregularly  cracked  and 
often  highly  weathered  sandstones  (quartz 
arenite).  Cracked  quartz,  which  may  have  a 
different  origin,  was  examined  separately 
and  is  discussed  later.  The  parent  material 
or  source  appears  to  be  cobbles  within  the 
Black  Mingo  formation,  which  immediately 
underlay  the  terrace  soil  horizons  and  in 
fact  outcropped  on  the  lower  slopes 
(Chapter  2).  The  parent  cobbles  are  natur- 
ally  occurring  on  the  sites;  the  cracked 
rock,  however,  appears  to  derive  in  part 
from  the  reduction  of  these  cobbles  by 
human  groups.  The  unbroken  materials  on 
the  terrace  itself,  including  the  larger 
cobbles  on  the  lower  slopes,  are  not  in  situ 
or  actual  exposed  portions  of  the  formation, 
but  are  instead  weathered  lag  gravels  and 
coboies.  That  is,  they  reflect  minimally 
transported  debris,  in  a  fluvial  matrix,  from 
the  weathering  of  the  underlying  formation. 

Rock  fragments  occurred  in  appreci¬ 
able  quantity  along  the  terrace.  The  figures 


reported  in  Table  67  are  primarily  for 
broken  stone,  yet  include  some  small,  highly 
weathered  pieces  (under  2-3  cm  on  a  side) 
that  may  or  may  not  have  been  cracked. 
The  parent  material,  well  to  poorly 
cemented  quartz  arenite,  was  often 
extremely  friable  (and  hence  susceptible  to 
considerable  weathering),  rendering  the 
determination  of  both  cortex  and  breakage 
scars  difficult  (as  noted  previously  in 
Chapter  7).  Only  one  exception  was  made 
to  the  complete  collection  strategy  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  and  this  dealt  with  unmodi¬ 
fied  rock,  rather  than  with  cracked  rock. 
Large,  unmodified  cobbles  (i.e.,  those 
greater  than  15-20  cm  on  a  side)  were 
inspected  in  the  field  but  were  only  rarely 
retained;  these  occurred  in  large  quantities 
along  the  lower  terrace  slopes,  and  could 
not  be  readily  transported.  Few  such 
cobbles  were  found  in  the  blocks,  however, 
which  were  higher  on  the  terrace;  when 
found  they  were  weighed  and  plotted,  and 
are  noted  on  the  level  sheets. 

The  distribution  of  cracked  rock  in  the 
excavation  units  parallels  that  of  the  arti- 
factual  assemblage,  strongly  indicating  a 
cultural  origin  for  the  material.  In  all  three 
of  the  block  units  examined  at  Mattassee 
Lake  the  vertical  (stratigraphic)  distribution 
of  cracked  rock  is  virtually  identical  to  the 
distributions  observed  for  pottery  and  ortho¬ 
quartzite  debitage,  two  major  categories  of 
artifacts.  The  distribution  of  cracked  rock 
in  the  levels  of  the  38BK226  block,  for 
example,  is  illustrated  in  Table  68;  this 
distribution  is  similar  to  that  noted  for 
pottery  (Table  52)  from  the  same  block. 
This  stratigraphic  patterning  was  addition¬ 
ally  supported  by  the  soils  analyses  (Figure 
5);  the  incidence  of  gravel  in  the  sampled 
profiles  corresponded  to  the  distribution  of 
artifacts  in  these  units.  The  incidence  of 
gravels  in  the  test  units  opened  along  the 
terrace  also  tended  to  parallel  that  of  the 
artifacts  in  these  units.  That  is.  when  a  test 
unit  had  a  high  artifact  density,  it  also 
tended  to  have  a  fairly  high  incidence  of 
cracked  rock  present.  This  pattern,  while 
generally  viable  on  the  higher  terrace  slopes 
did  not,  however,  always  follow  near  the 
terrace  margins,  where  large  quantities  of 
apparently  unmodified  rock  (with  few  asso¬ 
ciated  artifacts)  were  sometimes  encoun¬ 
tered.  The  origin  of  the  cracked  rock,  given 
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CHAPTER  9 


OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  THE  TERRACE  ASSEMBLAGE 


INTRODUCTION 

In  addition  to  lithic  and  ceramic  arti¬ 
facts,  a  wide  range  of  other  materials  were 
recovered  at  Mattassee  Lake  in  1979.  These 
included  by-products  and  possible  bypro¬ 
ducts  of  human  activity,  such  as  fired  clay, 
cracked  rock,  cracked  quartz,  gneiss  and 
ferruginous  sandstone,  as  well  as  intention¬ 
ally  modified  materials  such  as  steatite, 
cobble  tools,  and  abraders.  Also  examined 
in  this  section  are  the  historic  artifacts 
found  during  the  excavation,  which  provide 
clues  about  post-aboriginal  use  of  the  land. 
The  identification  and  discussion  of  the  his¬ 
toric  artifacts  was  largely  accomplished  by 
C.  Stephen  Demeter.  The  description  of 
four  European  trade  beads  encountered  in 
the  units  was  provided  by  Marvin  T.  Smith. 
Finally,  the  faunal  remains  (bone  and  shell) 
recovered  in  the  units  are  discussed,  based 
on  identifications  provided  by  Terrance  J. 
Martin. 


FIRED  CLAY 

Over  eight  kilograms  of  fired  clay 
were  recovered  in  the  excavation  units  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  the  vast  majority  in  the 
general  level  fill  (Table  67).  The  material 
was  orange-brown  in  color  (5YR6/8)  and 
typically  was  recovered  in  the  form  of  small 
weathered  lumps.  A  few  larger  fragments 
exhibited  stick  impressions  from  possible 
burned  wattle/daub  construction,  but  no 
conclusive  evidence  for  the  use  of  daub  at 
the  site  was  found.  Most  if  not  all  of  the 
fired  clay  fragments  recovered  along  the 
terrace  appear  to  derive  from  aboriginal 
hearths  and  from  natural  episodes  of  burn¬ 
ing,  such  as  trees  or  stumps  that  burned  in 
place  and  fired  the  surrounding  fill.  Much 
of  the  material  may  come  from  scattered 
hearths.  Large  quantities  of  fired  clay  were 
recovered  in  the  block  units  at  3 8 B K 2 2 6  and 
88BK246,  where  numerous  hearths  were  dis¬ 
covered;  virtually  no  fired  clay  was  found  in 
the  38BK229  block,  in  contrast.  No  hearth 
or  pit  features  were  encountered  in  the 
38BK229  block,  so  the  low  incidence  of  fired 


clay  is  not  unexpected.  A  similar  distribu¬ 
tion  is  evident  over  the  test  unit  assem¬ 
blage:  fired  clay  tended  to  occur  almost 

exclusively  in  areas  where  features  or  large 
concentrations  of  artifacts  were  found, 
supporting  the  inference  that  the  material 
(primarily)  represents  a  by-product  of 
human  behavior.  The  greatest  incidence,  at 
38BK246,  is  clearly  due  to  cultural  activity; 
much  of  the  fired  clay  in  this  block  came 
from  immediately  around  hearth-like  fea¬ 
tures,  particularly  Feature  5. 
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CRACKED  ROCK 

Almost  1000  kilograms  of  cracked 
rock  were  recovered  in  the  excavation  units 
at  Mattassee  Lake  in  1979  (Table  67). 
Cracked  rock  included  all  lithic  debris  ex¬ 
hibiting  jagged  or  irregular  fracture,  yet 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  analysis  of  ceramic  artifacts  from 
the  Mattassee  Lake  sites  was  directed 
toward  both  techo-funetional  and  cultural- 
historical  research  goals.  The  most  exten¬ 
sive  effort  was  dircted  towards  questions  of 
classification  and  chronology,  necessitated 
by  the  absence  of  all  but  the  most  general 
of  outlines  for  the  identification  and  dating 
of  many  local  ceramics.  Detailed  strati- 
grapnic  and  classificatorv  analyses  of  the 
terrace  assemblage  were  undertaken,  and 
used  to  advance  an  initial  sequence  for  the 
lower  Santee  River.  Through  the  use  of 
type-variety  classification,  coupled  with 
extensive  descriptive  and  comparative 
analyses,  the  terrace  sequence  was  related 
to  sequences  defined  from  elsewhere  in  the 
region,  most  notably  along  tne  lower 
Savannah  River  and  in  coastal  North 
Carolina.  Functional  and  technological 
aspects  of  the  Mattassee  Lake  assemblage 
were  also  examined.  A  major  shift  in  vessel 
form  appears  to  occur  between  the  Thom's 
Creek  and  Refuge  Phases,  for  example,  that 
may  be  related  to  the  changes  in  subsistence 
and  settlement  strategies  observed  at  this 


time.  A  shift  from  predominantly  carved 
paddle  stamping  to  predominantly  wrapped 
paddle  stamping  is  evident  during  the  Early 
and  Middle  Woodland,  followed  by  a  return 
to  carved  paddle  stamping  in  the  later 
Woodland  and  Mississippian  periods.  These 
shifts  have  often  been  interpreted  as 
reflecting  population  movements,  or  intru¬ 
sions,  from  areas  to  the  north  or  south, 
although  little  about  the  dynamics  of  the 
situation  are  actually  known.  Cord  and 
fabric  impressed  wares  are  clearly  present 
at  an  early  time,  with  the  wrapped  paddle 
Wilmington  (var.  Hanover,  var.  Berkeley) 
types  coeval  with  the  carved  paddle 
stamped  Deptford  series.  Sand  tempered 
cord  and  fabric  marked  ceramics  of  the 
Cape  Fear  series  are  also  found  with  Dept¬ 
ford  ceramics,  so  it  is  probable  that  any 
intrusion  was  a  slow  process.  What  is  clear, 
however,  is  that  by  the  later  Middle  Wood¬ 
land,  sites  along  the  lower  Santee  River  are 
characterized  by  northern  ceramic 
elements.  The  reemergence  of  the  carved 
stamped  tradition  does  not  occur  until  the 
Late  Woodland  and  Mississippian  periods, 
with  the  appearance  of  Savannah  and  Pee 
Dee/Lamar  ceramics  across  much  of  South 
Carolina. 
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forated  (through  the  minor  axis),  and  tvpi- 
oallv  punctated  or  indented  with  parallel 
finger  impressions  over  their  exterior  sur¬ 
faces.  The  irregular  biscuit  (Figure  9 1 : u ) 
was  a  flattened,  irregular  rectangular  solid 
form,  typically  exhibiting  parallel  finger 
impressions  over  the  surface.  The  frag¬ 
ments  recovered  at  Mattassee  Lake  only 
rarely  exhibited  evidence  for  perforation, 
and  the  category  appears  to  have  included 
unperforated  specimens.  The  perforated 
disc  (Figure  91:v,  w;  Figure  9'2:a-e)  was  the 
most  common  form  at  Mattassee  Lake,  and 
was  found  at  all  three  sites.  Specimens 
were  circular,  roughly  10  cm  in  diameter, 
and  from  1.5  to  3.0  cm  thick  with  a  central 
perforation.  Most  resembled  cogwheels, 
similar  to  a  specimen  found  by  South  (1970: 
Figure  l:f)  at  Charles  Towne  Landing  and 
like  specimens  reported  from  Jaketown 
(Ford,  Phillips,  and  Haag  1955:44).  The 
Mattassee  Lake  cogwheel  shaped  baked  clay 
objects  were  almost  alwavs  extensively 


punctated,  although  a  few  exhibited  parallel 
finger  impressions.  A  few  fragments  in  this 
category,  all  from  site  38BK229,  were 
smooth,  lacking  both  the  cog-like  stamping 
around  the  perimeter  and  the  punctations  of 
stamping  in  the  interior  (e.g.,  Figure  91:w). 

The  baked  clay  objects  from 
Mattassee  Lake  are  similar  to  some  of  the 
objects  recovered  at  Charles  Towne  Landing 
(South  1970),  and  undoubtedly  are  of  similar 
function.  Stratigraphic  analysis  of  their 
occurrence  at  Mattassee  Lake  (Table  66) 
suggest  a  Late  Archaic-Early  Woodland  age 
for  many  of  the  specimens,  since  they  tend 
to  occur  in  greatest  numbers  in  levels 
characterized  by  pottery  of  this  age.  Some 
of  the  specimens,  however,  particularly  at 
38BK246,  appear  to  date  to  later  in  the 
Woodland.  Generally,  the  perforated  disc 
form  appears  lower,  and  the  perforated 
melon  and  irregular  bisquit  forms  higher,  on 
the  average,  in  the  levels. 
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incurvate  near  the  lip,  suggesting  derivation 
from  a  bowl  of  some  kind  (Figures  88,  90). 


BAKED  CLAY  OBJECTS 


Unusual  or  Unidentifiable  Complicated 
Stamped.  A  number  of  complicated 
stamped  sherds  (N  =  18)  were  recovered  that 
could  not  be  readily  subsumed  into  any  of 
the  three  primary  types,  Savannah,  Pee  Dee, 
or  Ashley  (Table  51).  These  were  classified 
according  to  the  dominance  of  either 
curvilinear  or  rectilinear  design  motifs,  but 
are  otherwise  unreported.  Most  were  fairly 
small  sherds  that  appear  to  be  of  Missis- 
sippian  period  age,  and  probably  could  be 
identified  to  one  of  the  major  series  given 
larger  specimens. 

Unusual  Ceramic  Artifacts.  A  total  of 
22  ’’miscellaneous"  sherds  were  reported 
from  the  Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  (Table 
51),  these  included  five  sherds  of  unidentifi¬ 
able  incised  pottery  (e.g.  Figure  91:1, m); 
six  sherds  of  temperless  simple  stamped  and 
one  sherd  of  temperless  plain  pottery  that 
appear  to  be  pipe  bowl  fragments;  one 
Wilmington  Fabric  Impressed  var.  Berkeley 
sherd  seemingly  carved  like  t  stemmed 
biface  (Figure  91:0);  and  eight  unusual 
punctated  sherds  of  indeterminate  associa¬ 
tion  (e.g.,  Figure  9 1 : k ).  One  sherd  exhibited 
a  very  strange  stamp,  resembling  small 
overstamped  concentric  circles  that  vaguely 
resembled  some  early  Swift  Creek  motifs 
(c.f.  Wauchope  1966:56);  support  for  an 
inference  about  possible  "Swift  Creek" 
ceramics,  or  even  early  complicated  stamp¬ 
ing  along  the  Santee  must,  however,  await 
far  better  evidence  than  a  single  small 
sherd.  Complicated  stamped,  Swift  Creek- 
like  ceramics  are  reported  from  within  the 
Deptford  series  in  the  mouth-of-the- 
Savannah  sequence  (DePratter  1979:1 26- 
127),  and  the  (occasional)  occurrence  of 
similar  wares  in  coastal  South  Carolina  is 
not  altogether  improbable.  A  final  unusual 
ceramic  object  recovered  from  the  terrace, 
from  Feature  34  in  the  38BK226  block,  was 
a  punctated  clay  discoidal  (Figure  9 1 : n). 
The  object,  which  was  2.5  cm  thick,  was 
punctated  on  only  one  side,  with  56  small  (c. 
2.0mm)  holes  arranged  in  rows  of  from  12  to 
14  holes  each.  Use  as  a  gaming  piece  or  toy 
may  have  been  possible,  although  no  sign  of 
wear  was  evident,  and  the  object  appears 
somewhat  fragile. 


A  total  of  231  baked  clay  object  frag¬ 
ments  were  recovered  from  the  Mattassee 
Lake  sites  in  1979.  Fragments  were  found 
on  all  three  sites,  but  the  majority  came 
from  38BK246  (Table  65).  No  intact  speci¬ 
mens  were  found,  and  most  of  the  fragments 
represented  small  fractions  of  the  original 
mass.  For  this  reason  both  count  and  weight 
were  recorded,  with  weight  considered  a 
more  reliable  indicator  of  the  categories 
occurrence.  Three  principal  forms  or  types 
of  objects  were  present  in  the  Mattassee 
Lake  assemblage,  with  a  fair  degree  of 
variability  within  each  form  also  evident. 
Following  categories  developed  by  South 
( 1 97  0: 3f  f)  for  specimens  recovered  at 
Charles  Towne  Landing,  the  three  basic 
forms  at  Mattassee  Lake  were:  the  per¬ 
forated  melon  shape;  the  perforated  disc; 
and  the  irregular  biscuit. 
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.  The  perforated  melon  shaped  disc 
(Figure  91:p-t)  is  similar  to  South's  (1970:3- 
7)  category.  The  fragments  from  this  cate¬ 
gory  were  ellipsoidal  solids,  centrally  per- 


Mattassee  Lake  in  1979  (Table  51).  While 
the  paste  may  reflect  the  normal  range  of 
variation  within  the  Deptford  Linear  Check 
Stamped  type,  an  association  with  Coe's 
(1969:32)  Yadkin  Linear  Check  Stamped 
type  is  possible,  especially  given  the 
presence  of  other  probable  Yadkin  wares 
from  the  terrace. 

Yadkin  Cord-Marked,  var.  unspecified 
(?).  Four  sherds  of  cord-marked  pottery 
characterized  by  a  higher  than  usual  inci¬ 
dence  of  fair-sized  (1.0-3. Omm)  quartz 
inclusions  were  recovered  at  .Mattassee 
Lake  that  may  belong  to  the  Yadkin  series 
(Table  51;  Figure  84:o,p). .  The  sherds  were 
all  small,  and  characterized  by  fine  (1.0mm) 
cord  imprjssions.  One  of  the  sherds  (the 
one  from  38BK246)  closely  resembles  (in 
paste,  color,  and  interior  finish)  the  Yadkin 
Plain  and  Yadkin  Fabric  Marked  wares  from 
that  site  and  a  relationship  is  probable.  The 
other  three  sherds,  from  38BK226,  may  re¬ 
flect  an  extreme  in  paste  variation  in  the 
Cape  Fear  series.  The  sherds  serve  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  the  type  in  this 
area;  Yadkin  Cord-Marked  ceramics  are 
documented  from  the  fall  line  area  of  north¬ 
eastern  South  Carolina  (Cable  and  Cantley 
1979). 

Cape  Fear  Cord  Marked,  var.  unspeci¬ 
fied.  A  total  of  49  sand  tempered  cord- 
marked  sherds  were  recovered  at  Mattassee 
Lake  in  1  979,  and  are  classified  under  the 
Cape  Fear  type  (Table  51;  Figure  86:d“k). 
Stratigraphically  the  ware  is  contempora¬ 
neous  with  the  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed, 
var.  St.  Stephens  type  (Table  52),  and  the 
two  finishes  are  assumed  to  be  related. 
Considerable  variation  in  the  size  and  orien¬ 
tation  of  the  cord  impressions  is  evident, 
although  most  of  the  sherds  are  character¬ 
ized  by  roughly  parallel,  thick  (1.0-2. Omm) 
cord  impressions  (e.g.,  Figure  86:e,  f,  h). 
Similarities  with  both  Deptford  Cord- 
Marked  (DePratter  1979:126)  Trinkley 
1980a,  n.d.)  and  Cape  Fear  Cord-Marked 
(South  1960:38-41)  are  apparent.  Cord- 
marked  ceramics  characterized  by  sand 
inclusions  in  the  paste  are  common  through¬ 
out  the  coastal  plain  of  South  Carolina  (e.g., 
Anderson  1975a,  1975b,  Anderson,  Lee,  and 
Parler  1979),  although  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  subdividing  the  finish  into 
useful  type  or  varieties.  The  sample  from 


Mattassee  Lake  was  examined  for  possible 
temporally  significant  variability  (including 
a  cluster  analysis;  see  Chapter  6),  unfortun¬ 
ately  unsuccessfully.  The  success  in 
delimiting  temporal  trends  in  the  Cape  Fear 
Fabric  Impressed  wares  from  the  terrace, 
however,  suggest  that  similar  trends  will  be 
resolved  in  local  cord-marked  ceramics, 
given  a  sufficiently  large  and  well  docu¬ 
mented  assemblage. 

Cape  Fear  Net  Impressed,  var. 
unspecified.  Five  sherds  of  what  appears  to 
be  net  impressed  sand  tempered  (i.e.  sandy 
paste)  pottery  were  recovered  in  the  exca¬ 
vation  units  at  Mattassee  Lake  (Table  51; 
Figure  86:a-c).  In  paste,  color,  and  general 
surface  finish  (excluding  the  exterior 
stamp)  the  ware  is  quite  similar  to  many  of 
the  Cape  Fear  Fabric  Impressed,  var.  St. 
Stephens  sherds,  and  the  two  wares  are 
assumed  to  belong  to  the  same  series 
(although  this  will  require  additional  confir¬ 
mation).  A  loose  netting  with  poorly  de¬ 
fined  knots  characterizes  the  ware,  which 
appears  to  be  a  distinct  minority  in  this  part 
of  the  coastal  plain. 

Savannah  Fine  Cordmarked,  var. 
unspecified.  Two  sherds  of  virtually 
temperless,  well  smoothed  fine  cordmarked 
pottery  (Figure  86:k)  were  recovered  at 
Mattassee  Lake  that  resembled  the  type 
description  for  Savannah  Fine  Cordmarked 
(Caldwell  and  Waring  1939a).  The  only 
major  difference  is  in  the  incidence  of  sand 
inclusions  in  the  paste;  the  Savannah  type 
material  is  described  as  having  a  moderate 
amount  of  sand  or  grit.  This  distinction  was 
also  apparent  in  the  Savannah  Complicated 
Stamped  sherds  from  the  terrace,  supporting 
an  association  of  the  types. 

Mississippian  Plain,  var.  unspecified. 
Thirty-three  sherds  of  burnished  plain 
pottery  ware  recovered  at  Mattassee  Lake 
(Table  51;  Figure  90  m,  n)  that  are  assumed 
to  date  to  the  Mississippian  period.  Burnish¬ 
ing  is  not  reported  from  other  periods  in  the 
general  area,  but  is  well  documented  in 
local  Mississippian  period  assemblages  (e.g. 
Caldwell  and  McCann  1941;  Caldwell  1  952; 
Ferguson  1971,  1974).  Of  two  rims  re¬ 
covered,  one  had  a  row  of  rosettes,  suggest¬ 
ing  Pee  Dee  affiliation  (c.f.  Reid  1  967; 
South  1976:28),  and  the  other  was  sharplv 
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major  drainages  in  the  state  (e.f.  Anderson 
1975b). 

Chronological  Position.  Protohistoric 
period,  Ashley  Phase  (A.D.  1600-A.D.  1715). 
South  (1971)  reported  a  date  of  A.D.  1780 
(170  i80  B.P.;  GX2287)  for  the  ware  from 
Charles  Towne  Landing;  this  determination 
is  probably  a  century  too  recent,  although 
the  standard  deviation  brings  the  date  in 
line  with  the  suspected  range  of  the  ware. 
The  1715  terminal  date  reflects  the  effec¬ 
tive  end  of  Indian  occupation  in  the  lower 
South  Carolina  coastal  plain  brough  about  by 
the  Yemessee  War.  At  Mattassee  Lake, 
Ashley  Complicated  Stamped  ceramics  were 
stratigraphically  the  highest  (i.e.  most 
recent)  of  any  of  the  types  recovered  in  the 
38BK226  block  (Table  52),  and  the  second 
highest  type  (second  to  the  single  sherd  of 
Savannah  Check  Stamped)  recovered  in  the 
38BK229  block  (Table  53). 

Documentation  South  (1971b,  1973b, 
1976:  Ashley  type  reported):  Wauchope 

(1966,  Lamar  Complicated  Stamped  type 
and  assemblage  descriptions);  Trinkley 
(1980a,  1 98 1  d,  1 98 1  e;  discussion  of  late  pre¬ 
historic  ceramics  along  the  South  Carolina 
coast);  Anderson  and  Claggett  (1979,  "York" 
ware-group  ceramics);  Smith  (1978), 
Rudolph  (1  978),  Rudolph  and  Blanton  1980; 
evolution  of  Lamar  ceramics);  Ferguson 
(1971;  overview  of  Mississippian  adapta¬ 
tion/cultural  evolution). 


MINOR  TYPES  AND  FINISHES 

Background.  A  number  of  sherds  were 
recovered  at  Mattassee  Lake,  as  in  any 
large  excavation,  that  could  not  be  comfort- 
ablv  subsumed  within  existing  types,  or  used 
to  develop  new  ones.  Brief  descriptions  of 
the  more  common  and/or  unusual  of  these 
wares  are  provided  below:  information  on 
the  incidence,  distribution,  and  technical 
attributes  for  most  of  these  categories  are 
given  in  Tables  51~61.  Additional  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  particular  series  may  be  found  in 
the  Chronological  Roster  of  Types. 

Wilmington  Plain,  var.  unspecified. 
Forty  one  snerds  of  a  plain  finished,  ciav- 
grog  tempered  ware  were  recovered  in  the 
Mattassee  Lake  excavation  units,  all  from 


the  38BK226  excavation  block  (Table  51; 
Figure  81:d,  e).  The  paste  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  fair  amount  of  sand  and  by 
numerous  small  (about  1.0mm)  very  pale 
brown  to  reddish  brown  lumps  of  clay;  some 
of  the  lumps  were  so  light  as  to  appear 
almost  white  in  color.  The  ware  was  quite 
friable,  and  most  of  the  sherds  appeared  to 
come  from  a  single  somewhat  poorly  manu¬ 
factured  vessel,  possibly  a  manufacturing 
failure.  Sherd  surfaces  were  poorly 
smoothed  and  gritty  in  texture.  Because  of 
the  temper,  an  association  with  the  Refuge 
or  Wilmington  series  is  inferred;  the  ware  is 
sufficiently  unlike  the  Refuge  material  in 
temper  and  finish  to  suggest  a  different, 
possibly  later  (e.g.,  Wilmington?)  associa¬ 
tion.  The  ware  is  clearly  a  minority  type  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  although  a  roughly  similar 
ware  has  been  reported  in  quantity,  and 
radiocarbon  dated  to  the  200  B.C.-A.D.  200 
range, from  the  Honey  Hill  site  in  Berkeley 
County  (Dorian  and  Logan  1979).  The  asso¬ 
ciation  of  plain,  clay/grog  tempered  wares 
in  a  later  Woodland  context  has  also  been 
demonstrated  in  the  Savannah  River 
sequence  (e.g.,  DePratter  1979:1  1  1),  and  a 
long  occurrence  for  this  kind  of  pottery 
(albeit  as  a  minority  type)  is  probable  along 
the  lower  Santee. 

Wilmington  Simple  Stamped,  var. 
unspecified  (?).  A  single  sherd  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  simple  stamped,  clay-grog 
tempered  ware  was  recovered  at  Mattassee 
Lake  that  appears  to  belong  to  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  or  possibly  Refuge  series  (Table  51; 
Figure  81:f).  The  stamp  impressions  are 
very  faint,  reflecting  a  fair  amount  of 
smoothing  after  stamping;  it  is  possible  that 
the  finish  may  be  due  to  a  thong  or  even 
cord  wrapped  paddle.  Small  (1.0mm)  lumps 
of  clay/grog  are  present  but  infrequent  in 
the  paste,  which  is  otherwise  temperless. 
Clay/grog  tempered  simple  stamped  and 
cord-marked  ceramics  have  been  reported 
from  along  the  Santee  (e.g.,  Anderson 
1975b),  so  the  presence  of  the  finish  at 
Mattassee  Lake  is  not  altogether 
unexpected. 

Yadkin  Linear  Check  Stamped, 
var.  unspecified  (?).  Six  sherds  of  linear 
check  stamped  potterv  characterized  by  a 
moderate  incidence  of  large  (1.0-3. 0mm) 
rounded  quartz  inclusions  were  recovered  at 
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Claggett  1979:39-40;  Trinkley  1980a  to  cite 
a  few  examples).  These  attributes  included: 

carved  paddle  stamped  with  enlarged 
motifs,  carelessly  applied  decorative 
motifs,  burnishing,  finger  punctated 
rims  strips  and  folded  rims,  sloppy 
incising,  corncob  impressed  type  pre* 
sent  (South  1976:28). 

The  use  of  rosettes,  reed  punctations,  and 
punctated  rim  strips  was  attributed  to 
earlier  complicated  stamped  wares,  such  as 
t  he  Pee  Dee  series  (South  1976:28).  A 
similar  evolution,  from  reed  punctated  to 
finger  pinched  rims,  has  been  demonstrated 
within  Lamar  ceramic  ce-amics  from  the 
Middle  Oconee  River  in  eastern  Georgia 
(Rudolph  1  978;  Rudolph  and  Blanton  1980), 
and  a  comparable  trend  was  also  noted  at 
the  type  site  for  the  Pee  Dee  series.  Town 
Greek  (Reid  1967:82-83).  Trinkley  (1981d: 
12-14)  has  recently  provided  general  des¬ 
criptions  of  two  protohistoric  series, 
Wachesaw  and  Catawba,  that  may  be  tem¬ 
porally  coeval  with  South's  Asley  series. 
The  absence  of  coiling  over  the  Wachesaw 
senes  (e.g.,  Trinkley  1 9 8 0 d :  1 2 )  differen¬ 
tiates  this  ware  from  the  Ashley  series, 
which  is  coiled  (determination  based  on  an 
examination  of  typical  Ashley  specimens 
shown  the  author  by  Stanley  South  in  1975). 
The  description  of  Catawba  Complicated 
Stamped  (Trinkley  1 98 1  d: 1 4)  is  too  general 
to  permit  valid  comparison,  although  a 
general  similarity  with  the  Ashley  series  is 
evident.  Careful,  quantitatively  based  com¬ 
parative  analyses  will  prove  essential  to  the 
discussion  of  late  prehsitoric  ceramics;  what 
is  currently  needed  are  thorough  descrip¬ 
tions  backed  by  facts  and  figures  and  based 
on  large  sample  sizes. 

As  used  here,  the  type  Ashley  Compli¬ 
cated  Stamped  refers  to  those  complicated 
Stamped  ceramics  (recovered  at  Mattassee 
Lake)  that  (1)  fit  South's  (1976:  28)  general 
criteria  cited  above  and  (2)  did  not  fit  either 
Savannah  or  Pee  Dee  sorting  criteria.  It 
should  be  stressed,  however,  that  the 
Mattassee  Lake  sample  is  too  small  to  serve 
as  an  adequate  type  collection,  and  that  this 
description  should  eventually  be  modified  or 
replaced. 


Sorting  Criteria.  Complicated  stamp¬ 
ing  over  the  exterior  vessel  surface;  over¬ 
stamping  common.  Stamp  impressions  are 
(typically)  bold,  with  the  space  between  the 
lands  fairly  wide  (between  3.0  and  5.0mm). 
The  stamp  is  often  carelessly  applied  and 
smeared  or  overstamped;  the  design  itself  is 
often  poorly  carved  and  crude  in  apperance. 
Paste  highly  variable,  typically  with  some 
small  (0.1  1.  mm)  sand  inclusions  present. 
Rim  strips  are  common  and  tend  to  be 
folded  and/or  finger  pinched.  May  be  con¬ 
fused  with  both  Savannah  Complicated 
Stamped,  var.  Jeremy  and  Pee  Dee  Compli¬ 
cated  Stamped. 

The  Sample.  A  total  of  36  sherds  were 
classified  Ashley  Complicated  Stamped,  var. 
unspecified  from  the  1  979  excavation  units 
at  Mattassee  Lake  (Table  51;  Figure  9 1  :a-i). 
The  category  exhibited  considerable  vari~ 
abil:tv  in  design,  paste,  and  color,  and  the 
type  tended  to  serve  as  a  catch-all  for 
sherds  with  crudely  carved,  sloppily  applied 
complicated  stamping  that  could  not  be  con~ 
scionably  subsumed  under  the  Pee  Dee  and 
Savannah  types.  Interiors  were  typically 
well  smoothed,  but  tended  to  be  slightly 
gritty  to  the  touch  when  the  paste  had  a  lot 
of  sand  present.  Both  color  and  paste,  as 
noted,  were  highly  variable  (Table  55,56) 
and  subdivision  of  the  category  will  prove 
essential  when  larger  samples  can  be 
obtained.  The  only  well  defined  rimsherd 
recovered  was  excurvate  with  a  plain, 
flattened  lip;  a  pronounced,  sloppily  pinched 
rim  strip  was  also  present  (Figure  9 1 : h).  A 
number  of  the  sherds  closely  resemble 
Ashley  ceramics  recovered  from  Charles 
Towne  Landing,  although  others  could  well 
be  poorly  executed  Pee  Dee  or  even 
Savannah  complicated  stamped.  The  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  type,  or  at  least  support  for  its 
late  occurrence,  was  evident  from  the 
assemblage  stratification  at  Mattassee  Lake 
(e.g.,  Tables  52,  53),  where  the  ware  was 
among  the  highest,  or  most  recent  types. 

Distribution.  Poorly  documented.  An 
occurrence  in  the  seaisland  area  of  South 
Carolina  and  in  the  interior  along  major 
river  drainages  appears  likely.  The  ware 
resembles  Stuart's  (1975)  McDowell  II 
ceramics  from  the  Middle  Wateree,  and 
large,  poorly  executed  complicated  stamped 
motifs  are  documented  from  along  the 


FIGURE  91  Ashley  Complicated  Stamped,  Unusual  Ceramic  Artifacts,  and  Baked  Clay  Objects  from 
Mattassee  Lake.  a-i  Ashley  Complicated  Stamped;  j  possible  Swift  Creek  (?)  sherd,  k  Thom's  Creek  (?) 
punctate,  I.  m  unusual  incised  sherds;  n  perforated  clay  disk;  o  abraded  sherd,  possibly  representing  an 
arrow  point,  o  t  "Perforated  Mellon"  type  Baked  Clay  Objects;  u  "Irregular  Biscuit"  type  Baked  Chy 
Object,  v,  w  "Perforated  Disk"  type  Baked  Clay  Objects. 
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Mattassee  Lake  in  1979  (Table  51;  Figure 
90:o-t).  Most  of  the  sherds  were  assigned  to 
this  type  on  the  basis  of  carefully  executed 
complicated  stamps  (typically  variations  of 
the  arc-angle,  filfot  cross,  concentric 
circles,  or  nested  triangles;  Figure  90:o,  t,  s, 
and  p,  respectively),  although  two  specimens 
(Figure  90:q,  r)  were  included  by  virtue  of 
apparent  "Pee  Dee-like"  rim  treatment, 
reed  punctations  and  an  appliqued  strip. 
The  stamps  were  frequently  faint  or  some¬ 
what  blurred  or  overstamped,  rendering 
design  motif  identification  difficult.  The 
stamps  were  finer  (i.e.  narrower  and  more 
uniform  in  composition  -  (land  and  groove 
dimensions)  than  either  the  Savannah  or 
Ashley  Complicated  Stamped  types.  The 
ware  was  predominantly  light  colored  (Table 
55),  although  a  few  sherds  exhibited  dark, 
possibly  smudged  exteriors.  Few  large 
quartz  (sand)  inclusions  were  present  in  the 
paste,  although  a  higher  incidence  of  fine 
sand  than  in  the  Savannah  types  was 
evident.  Both  ineurvate  and  excurvate  rims 
were  recovered,  with  flattened  and  rounded 
(typically)  unmodified  lips;  one  stamped  lip 
was  present  (Tables  59,  60;  Figure  89,  90:t). 
Flaring  and  (possibly)  ineurvate  jars  appear 
represented,  although  the  sample  and  sherd 
size  was  too  small  to  permit  confident 
vessel  reconstruction.  The  Mattassee  Lake 
material  is  similar  to  the  Pee  Dee  ceramics 
described  from  the  type  site  (Reid  1967), 
and  is  similar  or  identical  to  artifacts  re¬ 
covered  from  the  Fort  Watson  (38CR1; 
Ferguson  1975a)  and  Mulberry  (38KEF2; 
Ferguson  1  974)  Mound  sites  upriver  along 
the  Santee/ Wateree  drainage.  Trinkley 
(1980e)  has  noted  a  virtual  identity  of  Pee 
Dee  ceramics  from  northern  Charleston 
County  with  materials  from  Town  Creek; 
the  Mattassee  Lake  assemblage,  and  other 
assemblages  from  along  the  Santee,  would 
appear  to  conform  to  this  pattern  (c.f.  Reid 
1967;  Ferguson  1  975a,  Anderson,  Newkirk, 
and  Carter  1979).  The  close  similarity  in 
manufacture  tends  to  support  Reid's  (1967: 
83-84)  inference  about  close  sociopolitical 
ties  between  late  prehistoric  groups  or 
settlements  within  this  general  area. 

Distribution.  Along  major  drainages  in 
the  coastal  plain  and  lower  piedmont  of 
South  Carolina  and  extreme  southeastern 
North  Carolina,  and  throughout  the  sea- 
island  area  of  South  Carolina  (Reid  1967; 


Ferguson  1971,  1975b;  Anderson  1975a, 

1  975b;  Anderson  and  Claggett  1979; 
Trinkley  1 980a). 

Chronological  Position.  Late  Missis- 
sippian  period,  Pee  Dee  Phase  (A.D.  1400- 
A.D.  1600).  Many  of  the  design  motifs 
evident  on  Savannah  Complicated  Stamped 
ceramics  are  present  or  continue  on  the  Pee 
Dee  type,  and  separation  of  these  wares  can 
be  difficult  on  a  sherd  by  sherd  basis,  par- 
tieularly  if  rims,  or  large  portions  of  the 
design  are  lacking.  Recent  research  (see 
Background  discussion  above)  suggests  a 
somewhat  earlier  range  (e.g.,  A.D.  1350  to 
1550),  although  this  remains  to  be  conclu¬ 
sively  documented.  At  Mattassee  Lake  the 
Pee  Dee  Complicated  Stamped  ware  is 
stratigraphieally  late  in  both  the  38BK226 
and  38BK229  blocks,  although  the  average 
depth  is  lower  than  acceptable  relative  to 
other  late  prehistoric  types.  General  con¬ 
temporaneity  with  the  Santee,  Savannah, 
and  (possibly)  Ashley  series  is  all  that  can  be 
inferred  from  the  data  (Tables  52,  53). 

Documentation.  Coe  (1952);  Reid 
(1965,  1967);  Ferguson  (1971,  1974,  1975a, 
1975b);  South  (1973b,  1975);  Anderson 

(1975a,  1975b);  Anderson  and  Claggett 

(1979);  Trinkley  (1980a,  1981b,  1981c, 

1981e). 


ASHLEY  COMPLICATED  STAMPED, 
var.  unspecified 

Background.  Not  previously  defined. 
South  (1973b:54-55,  reprinted  1976:28-29) 
noted  the  presence  of  an  Ashley  ware,  or 
series,  in  his  "Indian  Pottery  Taxonomy  for 
the  South  Carolina  Coast,"  based  on  mate¬ 
rial  found  at  Charles  Town  Landing  (c.f. 
South  1970,  1971).  No  descriptions  of  the 
Ashley  types  Ashley  Complicated  Stamped, 
Ashley  Simple  Stamped,  Ashley  Burnished 
Plain,  and  Ashley  Corncob  Impressed  -  have 
appeared,  although  they  are  in  preparation 
as  part  of  the  final  report  on  the  excava¬ 
tions  at  Charles  Towne  Landing  (South  n.d.). 
The  general  attributes  of  the  ware  have 
been  reported,  however,  and  have  been 
widelv  used  to  help  identify  late  prehistoric 
and  protohistoric  wares  (e.g.,  Taylor  and 
Smith  1978:1  51;  Rudolph  1978;  Anderson  and 
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at  the  Fort  Watson,  Hollywood,  Irene, 
and  other  sites  along  the  Broad  and 
Wateree  Rivers  in  South  Carolina  and 
the  lower  Savannah  River  in  Georgia. 
So  similar  are  these  ceramics,  in  fact, 
that  a  cultural  relationship  is  postu¬ 
lated  for  the  ceramic  complexes  at 
these  sites  during  the  late  prehistoric 
and  protohistoric  times.  This  relation¬ 
ship  is  seen  in  terms  of  a  Town-Creek- 
Irene  Axis,  a  loose  geopolitical  unit  of 
independent  sites  inhabited  by  peoples 
with  a  related  cultural  heritage  (Reid 
1967:83-84). 

Ferguson  (1971)  has  provided  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  review  of  archeological  investigations 
on  late  prehistoric  (i.e.  Mississippian  period) 
sites  throughout  the  South  Appalachian 
area.  While  supporting  Reid's  inferences 
about  the  similarity  of  sites  in  the  general 
North  and  South  Carolina  area,  Ferguson 
(1971:  126-127)  stressed  that  connections 
with  other  parts  of  the  province  were  also 
evident. 

General  similarities  of  the  Pee  Dee 
type  with  both  Savannah  and  Lamer  Compli¬ 
cated  Stamped  ceramics  from  northern 
Georgia  are  evident,  not  only  in  design/ 
motif  (c.f.  Wauchope  1966:  77*82)  but  also 
in  the  internal  evolution  of  rim  treatment, 
from  plain  to  reed  punctated  rims,  to 
pinched  rim  strips  (c.f.  Rudolph  1978, 
Rudolph  and  Blanton  1980,  Smith  1978).  The 
evolution  of  rim  treatment  noted  by  Reid 
(1967:  82-82)  at  Town  Creek,  from  plain  to 
reed  punctated  rims  with  the  addition  of 
rosettes,  shaped  pellets,  and  fillets  (i.e.  rim 
strips),  is  virtually  identical  to  the  changes 
reported  from  the  Duvall  (A.D.  1375-A.D. 
1475)  and  Dyer  (A.D.  1475*A.D.  1600) 

Phases  of  Early  and  Middle  Lamer  from  the 
Middle  Oconee  River  (Smith  1978).  Similar 
patterns  are  also  noted  by  South  (1976:28) 
from  coastal  South  Carolina  between  his 
Chicora  (i.e.  Pee  Dee,  Savannah  series)  and 
York  (i.e.  Ashley  series)  ware  groups. 
Based  on  the  work  in  northern  Georgia,  the 
Pee  Dee  assemblage  described  from  Town 
Creek  would  appear  to  date  from  roughlv 
A.D.  1350  to  1550,  slightly  earlier  than  A.D. 
1450  to  1650  range  suggested  by  Reid 
(1967:62*63),  yet  more  in  line  with  radio¬ 
carbon  dates  from  the  site.  The  preminence 
of  concentric  circle  complicated  stamping  - 


a  hallmark  of  the  Savannah  Complicated 
Stamped  type  (c.f.  Caldwell  and  Waring 
1939a;  Wauchope  1966:79)  coupled  with  the 
virtual  absence  of  bold  incising,  further  sup¬ 
ports  a  (largely)  pre-European  contact  time- 
range  for  the  type  (c.f.  Wauchope  1966:79* 
8b;  Smith  1978,  Rudolph  1978). 

Pee  Dee  ceramics  have  been  reported 
from  a  number  of  locations  in  South 
Carolina,  primarily  from  the  sea-island  and 
fall  line  areas,  and  along  major  river  sys¬ 
tems  (e.g.,  Ferguson  1971,  1974,  1975a, 

1975b;  Anderson  1975a,  1975b;  Brooks  and 
Scurry  1978;  Trinkley  1980a).  Although 
these  wares  resemble  materials  described 
under  the  Savannah  and  particularly  Lamar 
types  in  Georgia,  use  of  the  Pee  Dee  taxon 
is  retained,  primarily  because  Reid's  (1967) 
type  description  is  far  more  detailed,  and 
hence  useful,  than  any  reported  for  Lamar 
Complicated  Stamped  (c.f.  Wauchope  1  966; 
79*82  for  perhaps  the  best  published  des¬ 
cription  of  Lamar  Complicated  Stamped). 
Eventual  accommodation  of  the  Pee  Dee 
and  Lamer  types  will  be  necessary,  particu¬ 
larly  since  the  primary  criteria  for  separa¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  increasingly  one  of 
geography  (i.e.  the  Georgia-South  Carolina 
state  line).  Adoption  of  type-variety  classi¬ 
fication  may  help  resolve  this  problem, 
although  that  decision  has  been  deferred. 

Sorting  Criteria.  Complicated  stamp¬ 
ing  over  the  exterior  vessel  surface;  stamp 
impressions  (typically)  dominated  by  recti¬ 
linear  or  combination  curvilinear-rectilinear 
design  motif*.  The  motifs  are  (typically) 
well-executed,  with  the  width  between  the 
land  making  up  the  design  uniform  and 
rarely  more  than  2. 0-2. 5mm.  The  paste  is 
characterized  by  a  fair  amount  of  fine  sand, 
although  inclusions  over  1.0mm  in  size  are 
rare.  Vessel  interiors  are  well  smoothed; 
rims  include  both  incurvate  and  excurvate 
forms,  with  rounded  and  flat,  occasionally 
star,,^.  lips.  May  be  confused  with 
Savannah  Complicated  Stamped,  var. 
■Jeremy,  and  Ashley  Complicated  Stamped, 
var.  unspecified  on  smali  sherds  (see  Reid 
1967  for  a  comprehensive  description  of  the 
tvpe). 

The  Sample.  A  total  of  36  Pee  Dee 
Complicated  Stamped  sherds  were  re¬ 
covered  in  the  excavation  units  at 
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smoothed  somewhat  after  stamping.  The 
checks  are  typically  small  (from  2.0  to 
5.0mm)  and  faint,  with  overstamping 
common.  Paste  and  interior  surface  finish 
are  similar  or  identical  to  that  noted  for 
Savannah  Complicated  Stamped,  var. 
■Jeremy. 

The  Sample.  A  total  of  12  sherds  of 
Savannah  Check  Stamped  were  recovered  in 
the  1979  excavation  units  at  Mattassee  Lake 
(Table  51;  Figure  90:g-k).  The  ware  was 
characterized  by  faint  square-to- 
rectangular  checks  from  2.0  to  5.0mm  on  a 
side.  Overstamping  was  common,  and 
several  of  the  sherds  appear  to  have  been 
lightly  smoothed  after  stamping  (e.g.. 
Figure  90:g“h).  The  ware  is  characterized 
by  a  fair  degree  of  variability  in  color,  with 
interiors  typically  lighter  than  the  exteriors 
(Table  55).  Several  of  the  sherds  (N=4;  44.4 
percent)  exhibited  gray  to  black  exteriors, 
suggesting  smudging  or  firing  in  a  reducing 
atmosphere.  The  paste  was  identical  to  that 
in  the  Savannah  Complicated  Stamped,  var. 
Jeremy  assemblage,  dominated  by  clay  with 
few  large  sand  inclusions.  Interiors  were 
typically  well  smoothed,  although  two  of  the 
sherds  exhibited  scraping  marks,  one  with 
incompletely  compressed  and  smoothed 
coils.  Rims  were  excurvate  with  rounded  or 
flat  lips;  lip  treatment  included  simple  and 
check  stamping  (Tables  59,  60).  Two  pro¬ 
nounced  shoulders  (Figure  90:h,  j)  were 
among  the  12  sherds  of  the  type  recovered; 
these  sherds,  and  the  rims,  indicate  a  flaring 
jar  with  a  short  neck.  Except  for  an 
apparent  lower  incidence  of  sand  in  the 
paste,  the  Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  is 
identical  to  the  type  materials  (Caldwell 
and  Waring  1939a). 

Distribution.  Poorly  documented  in 
the  South  Carolina  area.  Common  through¬ 
out  eastern  Georgia  in  the  sea-islands, 
coastal  plain,  and  piedmont  (Caldwell  and 
Waring  1939a;  Caldwell  1952,  1958; 

Wauchope  1966).  An  occurrence  in  the  sea- 
island  area  south  of  Charleston  Harbor,  and 
as  a  minority  ware  on  sites  with  Missis¬ 
sippi  period  complicated  stamped  pottery 
is  indicated  (e.g.,  Caldwell  1952;  Ferguson 
1971;  Stoltman  1974;  Anderson  1975b;  South 
l  976;  Trinkley  1  980a). 


Chronological  Position.  Middle  Missis¬ 
sippi  period,  Jeremy  Phase  (A.D.  1200- 
A.D.  1400).  Temporal  placement  of  the 
ware  is  drawn  largely  from  its  position  in 
the  mouth-of-the-Savannah  sequence  and 
along  the  Georgia  coast  (c.f.  Caldwell  1971; 
DePratter  1979).  At  Mattassee  Lake,  the 
type  is  stratigraphically  late,  higher  than  all 
but  the  Ashley  Complicated  Stamped  type  in 
the  38BK226  block  (Table  52),  and  above  ail 
of  the  types  in  the  38BK229  block  (Table 
53). 

Documentation.  Caldwell  and  Waring 
(1939a,  1939b);  Caldwell  and  McCann  (1941); 
Caldwell  (1  952,  1  958,  1971);  Fairbanks 

(1950);  Wauchope  (1948,  1966);  Sears  (1950), 
Williams  (1968);  Ferguson  (1971);  Stoltman 
(1974);  Hally  (1975);  Anderson  (1  975b;  check 
stamping  in  coastal  South  Carolina); 
DePratter  (1970)  Trinkley  (1980a,  1981b, 

1981c), 


PEE  DEE  COMPLICATED  STAMPED, 
var.  unspecified 

Background.  The  type  Pee  Dee  Com¬ 
plicated  Stamped  was  formally  defined  by  J. 
Jefferson  Reid  (1967:42-52)  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  description  of  the  Pee  Dee 
series  ceramics  from  the  mound  at  the  Town 
Creek  site,  Montgomery  County,  North 
Carolina.  The  Pee  Dee  series  was  first 
identified  and  briefly  described  by  Joffre  L. 
Coe  (1952),  based  on  the  extensive  excava¬ 
tions  at  the  Town  Creek  site.  The  ware  is 
sand  tempered  (i.e.  has  moderate  amounts 
of  rounded  quartz  sand  grains  in  the  paste), 
and  is  characterized  by  carved  paddle 
stamped  designs  which,  in  order  of  incidence 
in  the  type  collection,  included  concentric 
circles,  the  filfot  cross,  arc  angles,  herring 
bone  patterns,  line  blocks,  quartered  circles, 
and  split  diamonds  (Reid  1967:5-8).  Reid 
(1  965,  1967:64  ff)  noted  similarities  between 
the  Pee  Dee  type  and  complicated  stamped 
ceramics  found  throughout  the  South 
Appalachian  area  (e.g.  Holmes  1  903; 
Ferguson  1971),  but  concluded  that  they 
wore  most  similar  to  ceramics  found  along 
the  lower  Savannah  River  and  throughout 
much  of  South  Carolina: 
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The  ceramics  of  the  Pee  Dee 
people  are  very  much  like  those  found 


rimsherd  recovered  (Figure  89)  was  slightly 
excurvate  with  a  thickened,  ummodified 
rounded  lip  (Tables  59-60).  So  few  sherds 
were  recovered  that  estimating  vessel  form 
is  difficult,  although  jar  forms  are  probable 
(c.f.  Trinkley  1980a,  1981e:3-4). 

Distribution.  Savannah  Complicated 
Stamped  ceramics  are  found  throughout  the 
eastern  Georgia  coastal  plain  and  piedmont, 
and  are  also  present  in  northwest  Georgia 
where  they  are  sometimes  described  as 
Wilbanks  (e.g.,  Caldwell  and  Waring  1939a, 
Wauchope  1966,  Sears  1950).  The  type  is 
also  fairly  common  in  the  southeastern 
coastal  plain  of  South  Carolina,  along  the 
Savannah  River  and  in  the  sea-island  area 
(e.g.,  Stoltman  1974;  Trinkley  1980a);  the 
ware  (and  all  Mississippian  complicated 
stamped  types)  are  rare  along  minor  drain¬ 
ages  (Anderson  1975a,  1975b).  Classic 

Savannah  Complicated  Stamped  pottery 
appears  to  be  progressively  uncommon  to 
the  northeast  of  the  Savannah,  particularly 
in  the  interior;  the  Jeremy  variety  appears 
(at  present)  to  be  restricted  to  the  sea 
islands  and  lower  coastal  plain  along  the 
Santee. 

Chronological  Position.  Middle  Missis¬ 
sippian  period,  Jeremy  Phase  (A.D.  1200- 
A.D.  1400).  At  the  Oyster  Mound  site  in 
northern  Charleston  County  Trinkley  (1980a, 
1 98 1  e)  notes  a  gradual  evolution  of  Jeremy 
to  Pee  Dee  design-motifs;  similar  trends 
were  also  suggested  at  the  Walnut  Grove 
and  Awendaw  shell  midden  (Trinkley  1981b, 
1981c),  where  a  late  age  for  the  ware  was 
indicated.  At  Mattassee  Lake  the  ware  is 
stratigraphically  (roughly)  coeval  with  both 
the  Santee  Simple  Stamped  and  Pee  Dee 
Complicated  Stamped  types  in  the  38BK226 
block  (Table  52);  assemblage  stratification 
and  relative  placement  is  less  clear  for 
these  later  types,  however,  and  only  a  fairly 
late  age  (i.e.  post  Middle  Woodland)  can  be 
assumed. 

Documentation.  (1)  Savannah  Compli¬ 
cated  Stamped.  Caldwell  and  Waring 
(1939a,  1939b);  Caldwell  and  McCann  (1941); 
Sears  (1950);  Caldwell  (1  952,  1971); 

Wauchope  (1948,  1966);  Waring  (1  968c); 

Williams  (1  968),  Stoltman  1974),  Hallv 
(1  975);  DePratter  (1979),  Trinkley  (1  980c). 


(2)  var.  Jeremy.  Trinkley  (1980a,  1981a, 
1981b,  1981c,  1 98  Id,  1 981  e). 


SAVANNAH  CHECK  STAMPED, 
var.  unspecified 

Background.  The  Savannah  Check 
Stamped  type  was  originally  defined  by 
Joseph  R.  Caldwell  and  Antonio  J.  Waring, 
Jr.  in  1939  based  on  material  recovered 
from  excavations  in  and  around  the  city  of 
Savannah,  Georgia  (Caldwell  and  Waring 
1939a).  The  ware  was  recognized  as  strati¬ 
graphically  intermediate  between  the 
Wilmington  and  Irene  ceramic  complexes, 
an"1  an  occurrence  in  the  Georgia  sea-island 
area  and  along  the  Savannah  River  to  the 
fall  line  was  suggested  (Caldwell  and  Waring 
1939a,  1939b).  Since  its  original  definition 
the  type,  characterized  by  a  lattice  of 
evenly  raised  lands  that  intersect  to  form 
square,  rectangular,  or  diamond-shaped 
checks,  has  been  widely  reported  in  the 
eastern  coastal  plain  and  piedmont  of 
Georgia  (e.g.,  Caldwell  and  McCann  1941; 
Caldwell  1952,  1958;  Wauchope  1966; 

Waring  1968c;  Hally  1975;  Fish  1976).  The 
occurrence  of  the  ware  in  the  South 
Carolina  area  is  less  well  documented, 
although  it  is  apparently  fairly  common  in 
the  sea-island  area  south  of  Charleston 
Harbor,  and  elsewhere  in  the  coastal  plain 
check  stamping  is  reported  as  a  minority 
finish  on  a  number  of  late  prehistoric  sites 
(i.e.  sites  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
Savannah  or  Pee  Dee  complicated  stamped 
ceramics;  c.f.  Waring  1968c;  Ferguson  1971, 
1975a,  1975b;  Anderson  1980a,  1975b; 

Trinkley  1980a,  1 98 1  e ).  The  temporal 

placement  of  check  stamping  is  not  well 
documented  in  the  South  Carolina  area,  and 
an  occurrence  throughout  the  late  prehis¬ 
toric  mav  be  possible  (c.f.  Reid  i  96 7;  South 
1976;  Figure  12;  Trinkley  1980a:415,  420). 
A  range  similar  to  that  for  Savannah  Check 
Stamped  in  the  mouth-of-the-Savannah 
sequence  (c.  A.D.  1200-A.D.  1300)  is  prob¬ 
able  in  coastal  South  Carolina.  Although 
the  ware  may  be  associated  with  Savannah 
Complicated  Stamped,  var.  Jeremv.  similar 
variety  designation  has  been  deferred,  due 
to  the  small  sample  size. 

Sorting  Criteria.  Check  stamping  over 
the  exterior  vessel  surface;  occasionally 
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(Table  70).  The  use  to  which  the  material 
was  put  prehistorically,  if  any,  is  not  cur¬ 
rently  known.  Gneiss  has  been  noted  at 
sites  along  the  fall  line  on  the  upper 
Congaree  where  a  specimen  was  thin 
sectioned  and  described  (Anderson  1979a). 
A  few  fragments  of  the  material  were  also 
noted  at  the  Cal  Smoak  site,  but  were 
assumed  to  be  natural  and  were  not  des¬ 
cribed.  The  material  may  be  naturally 
transported,  occurring  in  the  site  soils 
through  fluvial  activity,  although  this  is 
considered  highly  improbable  given  the 
metamorphic  (piedmont/blue  ridge)  origin 
for  the  material.  The  material  is  similar  in 
texture  to  steatite,  but  more  resistant  to 
carving  or  other  modification.  The  strati¬ 
graphic  distribution  of  gneiss  in  the  block 
unit  deposits  at  38BK226  and  38BK229, 
where  the  material  was  observed,  suggests  a 
Late  Archaic  age  (Table  71).  Such  a  distri¬ 
bution  would  be  expected  if  the  material 
was  used  like  steatite,  which  apparently  was 
used  most  extensively  during  the  Late 
Archaic  in  the  general  region  (c.f. 
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Anderson,  Lee  and  Parler  1 979:65~68).  None 
of  the  gneiss  from  Mattassee  Lake,  how¬ 
ever,  exhibits  evidence  for  carving,  incising, 
or  other  modification.  All  of  the  fragments 
are  quite  smooth,  suggesting  weathering,  or 
possible  use  in  gentle  abrading  functions. 
One  possible  use  for  the  material  might  be 
the  production  of  a  dark  pigment  (upon 
grinding),  and  another  might  be  to  smooth 
steatite  itself,  since  the  gneiss  is  slightly 
harder. 


STEATITE 

Eight  steatite  sherds  weighing  72.7 
grams  were  recovered  from  the  excavation 
units  at  Mattassee  Lake  in  1979  (Table  70). 
All  were  flattened  on  opposing  faces  and 
appeared  to  be  from  vessels,  or  possibly 
from  perforated  steatite  objects.  Perfora¬ 
tion  holes  were  not  observed;  these  can 
occur  both  on  vessels  (as  mending  holes)  and 
on  perforated  steatite  objects  (i.e.,  "cooking 
stones"  or  "net  sinkers").  So  few  fragments 
were  recovered  that  both  function  and 
temporal  placement  is  difficult  to  ascertain, 
although  a  Late  Archaic  age  for  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  possible,  and  generally  supported  by 
the  stratigraphic  evidence.  Although  only 
two  pieces  of  steatite  were  found  in  the 
block  at  38BK226,  they  occurred  in  the  20- 
25  cm,  and  30-35  cm  levels,  suggesting  a 
Late  Archaic  age.  The  three  pieces  of 
steatite  recovered  in  the  38BK229  block 
occurred  in  10-15  cm,  and  10-20  cm  levels, 
also  suggesting  an  Early  Woodland  or  Late 
Archaic  age. 

A  possible  steatite  atlatl  fragment 
(Figure  92:p)  was  also  recovered,  at  a  depth 
of  20-25  cm  in  EU  10  of  the  38BK226  block. 
The  artifact,  which  measured  32  x  15  x  14 
mm,  and  weighed  35.0  grams,  would  appear 
to  be  of  Late  Archaic  age  given  the  depth. 
Longitudinally  grooved,  with  evidence  for 
incising  near  an  old  break,  the  object 
appears  to  have  been  smoothed  or  reworked 
slightly  after  breaking.  No  other  pieces  of 
worked  steatite  were  recovered  nearby,  and 
reuse  after  initial  breakage  may  have 
occurred. 

A  single  ground  stone  bead  (Figure 
9 2 : k )  was  also  recovered,  in  the  0-10  cm 
level  of  EU  8  at  38BK2T6.  The  bead,  which 


measured  5  mm  by  1.5  mm,  with  a  1.5  mm 
central  perforation,  was  made  of  an 
unknown  brown  metamorphic  material  of 
probable  Piedmont  origin.  The  bead  was 
recovered  using  1/4  inch  mesh,  but  it  is 
probable  that  others  like  it  could  have  been 
lost,  passing  through  the  screen.  Given  the 
mixed  nature  of  the  38BK246  deposits,  little 
can  be  said  about  the  artifact  other  than  it 
is  of  probable  Woodland  age. 


FERRUGINOUS  SANDSTONE 

Almost  five  hundred  pieces  of  ferrugi¬ 
nous  sandstone  were  recovered  in  the  1979 
excavation  units  at  Mattassee  Lake  (Table 
72).  The  fragments  were  typically  poorly 
cemented  sandstone  ranging  in  color  from 
dark  red  (10YR3/4)  to  brownish-yellow 
(10YR6/8).  No  evidence  for  modification 
was  observed  over  any  of  the  fragments, 
which  were  typically  quite  small  and 
weathered.  The  material,  which  has  been 
reported  at  the  Cal  Smoak  site  (Anderson, 
Lee  and  Parler  1979:68-69)  and  at  prehis- 
>ric  sites  along  the  fall  line  (Anderson 
1979a),  may  have  served  as  either  an 
abrader  or  a  source  of  red  pigment. 
Limonitic  concretions  are  common  in  the 
region  and  this  material  may  be  a  natural 
precipitate  in  the  site  soils.  None  of  the 
material  from  Mattassee  Lake  exhibited 
evidence  for  modification,  and  aboriginal 
origin  or  use  cannot  be  demonstrated. 

ABRADERS 

Five  well-defined  stone  abraders  were 
recovered  in  the  excavation  units  at 
Mattassee  Lake  in  1979,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  grooved  sandstone  frag¬ 
ments  that  may  or  may  not  have  served  as 
tools.  The  five  obvious  tools,  three  of 
sandstone  and  two  of  siltstone,  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  multiple  U  or  V-shaped  grooves. 
All  five  had  welldefined  grooves,  or  abrader 
facets,  on  two  or  more  faces,  indicating 
fairly  extensive  use.  Two  of  the  tools,  both 
of  sandstone,  came  from  the  block  unit  at 
38BK229,  one  from  the  20—25  cm  level 
(Figure  9 2 : d )  and  the  other  from  the  30-35 
cm  level  (Figure  9 2 : j ) .  The  abraders  from 
the  38BK229  block  were  in  the  levels  char¬ 
acterized  bv  Late  Archaic  (Thom's  Creek) 
ceramics  and  extensive  debitage,  and  may 


FIGURE  92  Baked  Clay  Objects,  Abraders,  Aboriginal  and  European  Trade  Beads,  and  Cobble  Tools 
from  Mattassee  Lake,  ac  "Perforated  Disk”  type  Baked  Clay  Objects,  d  j  abraders;  k  aboriginal  bead, 
r-o  European  "trade"  beads;  p  atlatl  weight  fragment;  q  pestle  (?)  r  quartz  hammerstone ;  s.  t  edge  abraded 
cobbles;  u  small  grainding  basin.  Artifacts  e,  i  are  siltstone,  artifact  g  is  a  Woodland  Plain  sherd.  Beads  are 
2  x  scale. 
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have  been  used  in  stone  tool  manufacture 
(i.e.,  platform  preparation).  A  single  sand¬ 
stone  abrader  was  recovered  from  the 
38BK246  block,  in  the  highest  level  (0-10 
cm),  and  was  of  probable  Woodland  age 
(Figure  92-h).  The  final  two  abraders,  both 
of  siltstone,  came  from  the  38BK226  block, 
one  from  the  20-25  cm  level  (Figure  92: i) 
and  the  other  from  the  30-35  cm  level 
(Figure  92:e).  Like  the  abraders  from 
38BK229,  the  two  from  38BK226  also  appear 
to  be  of  Late  Archaic  age,  given  the  depth 
at  which  they  occur. 

Over  100  pieces  of  rock  were  found  in 
the  units  at  Mattassee  Lake  with  irregular, 
but  suspicious-looking  U  or  V-shaped 
grooves;  these  objects  may  also  have  served 
as  abraders  (e.g.,  Figure  92:f).  Most  of 
these  "artifacts"  were  weathered,  however, 
and  clear,  unambiguous  wear  could  not  be 
detected,  even  under  magnification.  At 
least  some  of  these  objects  probably  were 
tools;  the  lack  of  well-defined  abrader 
facets  may  reflect  expedient  (short-term) 
use  of  the  local  sandstones,  precluding  the 


development  of  well-defined  or  multiple 
facets.  These  objects,  while  admittedly  of  a 
questionable  nature,  suggest  that  consider¬ 
ably  more  abrading  activity  may  have  been 
occurring  along  the  terrace  than  indicated 
by  the  five  clearly  recognizable  tools  des¬ 
cribed  above. 

Several  worn  sherds  were  also  re¬ 
covered  at  38BK226  that  may  have  func¬ 
tioned  as  abraders.  These  typically 
occurred  on  plain  or  nondiagnostic  pottery, 
suggesting  only  a  probable  Woodland  age. 
All  but  one  of  these  possible  abraders  were 
characterized  by  smoothed-over  edges  or 
breaks,  and  not  by  actual  grooves.  One 
Woodland(?)  plain  sherd  was,  however,  a 
pronounced  exception  to  this  pattern, 
exhibiting  a  series  of  fine,  overlapping  V~ 
shaped  grooves  (Figure  92:g).  The  low  inci¬ 
dence  of  sherd  abraders  may  not  be  due  to 
an  absence  of  abrading  functions  during  the 
Woodland,  but  more  probably  reflects  the 
proximity  of  an  excellent  source  of  abrading 
material,  the  quartz  arenite  occurring  on 
the  lower  terrace  slopes.  This  is  of  some 
importance,  since  sherd  abraders  are  fairly 
common  in  the  coastal  plain,  particularly  or 
coastal  sites  where  stone  substitutes  are 
rare  (e.g.,  Michie  1979a:64~67;  DePratter 
1979:116).  Ferguson  (1975a:89)  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  sherd  abraders  found  at  Fort 
Watson,  a  Mississippian  platform  mound 
complex  on  the  central  Santee  30  miles 
upriver  from  Mattassee  Lake,  may  have 
been  used  to  work  shell. 

The  function  of  the  abrading  tools  at 
Mattassee  Lake  remains  unknown,  although 
use  in  a  variety  of  functions,  particularly 
stone,  wood,  or  bone  working,  appears  prob¬ 
able.  The  five  formal  abraders,  and  many  of 
the  questionable  artifacts,  are  roughly  75~ 
100  grams  in  weight,  and  8—1 2  cm  on  a  side, 
conducive  to  hand-held  use.  The  size  and 
shape  of  many  of  the  facets,  roughly  3-4  cm 
long  and  up  to  1.5  cm  wide,  suggests  pos¬ 
sible  use  as  a  whetstone,  possibly  to 
sharpen(?)  wood  or  bone  points,  needles,  or 
awls.  Alternative  functions  include  stone 
tool  platform  preparation  or  pigment  reduc¬ 
tion;  the  nature  of  the  material,  moderately 
friable  sandstone,  makes  for  excellent 
abraders  but  renders  wear  pattern  preserva¬ 
tion  difficult. 
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COBBLE  TOOLS 

Several  (N=9)  cobble  tools  or  tool 
fragments  were  recovered  at  Mattassee 
Lake  in  1979.  One  intact  quartz  hammer- 
stone  (Figure  92:r)  and  five  hammerstone 
fragments,  four  of  quartz  and  one  of  diorite, 
a  Piedmont  metavolcanic  material,  were 
recovered.  All  exhibited  heavy  battering 
over  much  of  tneir  surfaces,  from  apparent 
use.  Three  probable  grinding  tools  of  diorite 
were  also  recovered.  Two  resembled  manos 
(Figure  9'2:s,t)  in  general  shape,  although  the 
only  apparent  wear  was  around  the  margin; 
these  two  artifacts  conform  to  House's 
(1975:72)  edge  abraded  cobble  category,  and 
may  have  been  hammerstones  or  hide  scrap¬ 
ing  tools  (Sims  1971).  The  third  diorite 
artifact,  a  small  grinding  basin  (e.g.,  House 
1975:72),  was  found  intact  on  the  surface 
near  TU34  at  site  38BK226.  The  artifact 
was  flat  with  concavities  on  opposing  faces, 
and  was  probably  used  to  grind  plant  food¬ 
stuffs.  The  final  cobble  tool  recovered  at 
Mattassee  Lake  was  an  apparent  pestle 
(Figure  92:q),  of  a  green  andesite(?);  this 
artifact  also  had  possible  abrading  striations 
at  one  end,  and  use  in  multiple  functions  is 
probable.  The  pestle  and  two  hammerstone 
fragments  came  from  38BK226  and 
38BK229,  respectively;  the  other  cobble 
tools  were  all  from  38BK226. 

The  most  surprising  thing  about  the 
cobble  tool  assemblage  at  Mattassee  Lake 
was  its  low  overall  incidence.  Few  well- 
defined  hammerstone  fragments  were  re¬ 
covered,  which  was  unexpected  given  the 
tremendous  amount  of  reduction  debris  pre¬ 
sent  on  the  terrace.  While  over  1000  pieces 
of  cracked  quartz  were  recovered  in  the 
excavation  units  (Table  69),  few  of  these 
exhibit  evidence  for  (possible)  battering; 
interpretation  as  hammerstone  fragments, 
therefore,  was  not  considered  likely. 
Several  rounded  cobbles  that  appeared  idea) 
for  use  as  hammerstone  fragments  were  also 
recovered,  but  no  battering  or  other  wear 
was  observed,  and  the  cobbles  were  con¬ 
sidered  unmodified.  Most  were  of  sand¬ 
stone,  and  appear  to  be  local  in  origin;  if 
manuports  they  may  reflect  cobbles  brought 
into  a  camp  but  never  used  (for  hammer¬ 
ing/pounding  functions).  Extensive  curation 
or  recycling  may  explain  the  apparent 
absence  of  cobble  tools  at  Mattassee  Lake; 


such  a  strategy  would  be  expected  in  a 
comparatively  stone-poor  region  like  the 
lower  coastal  plain.  The  incidence  of  cobble 
tools,  or  cobble  tool  debris  is  still  low, 
however,  even  assuming  extensive  curation. 
The  amount  of  reduction/manufacturing 
debris  on  the  sites,  plus  the  numerous 
hearths,  at  least  at  38BK226  and  38BK246, 
would  appear  to  suggest  fairly  intensive 
visitation.  The  cobble  tool  assemblage  is 
assumed  to  have  been  used  to  either  process 
plant  foods  or  to  aid  in  stone  working 
(reduction).  Non-stone  tools,  such  as 
wooden  or  antler  batons  may  have  been  used 
to  reduce  the  local  orthoquartzites,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  need  for  cobble  tools.  It  is  also 
likely  that  wooden  tools  (i.e.,  motars  and 
pestles)  were  used  to  process  plant  foods; 
this  practice  is  well  documented  ethnohis- 
torically  (e.g.,  Hudson  1976;  Waddell  1980). 
Only  one  of  the  cobble  tools  (Figure  92:t) 
appears  to  predate  the  Late  Archaic,  and 
most  occur  in  probable  Woodland  (or  later) 
period  levels;  little  cobble  tool  use  (for 
either  stone  working  or  plant  processing) 
prior  to  the  Late  Archaic  is  indicated  from 
the  excavation  assemblage. 

HISTORIC  ARTIFACTS 

A  total  of  277  historic  artifacts  were 
recovered  in  the  excavation  units  along 
Mattassee  Lake  in  1979,  including  180 
pieces  of  glass,  11  sherds,  82  pieces  of 
metal,  and  four  beads  (Tables  73  and  74). 
Most  of  the  material  dates  to  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries, 
and  reflects  use  of  the  terrace  by  hunting 
and  fishing  parties.  Mr.  Clarence  Funk  of 
Alvin,  who  lived  in  the  area,  indicated  that 
fishing  camps  were  present  at  the  west  end 
of  38BK229  in  the  1920s.  Some  of  the 
historic  debris  found  along  the  terrace  pro¬ 
bably  comes  from  hunting/fishing  shacks; 
recreational  activity  is  clearly  suggested  by 
the  incidence  of  bottle  glass  at  38BK229. 
Little  evidence  for  permanent  structures 
was  found,  although  wire  nails  and  other 
metal  fragments  from  Excavation  Units  27- 
29  at  38BK226  suggest  the  presence  of  an 
early  twentieth  century  shack  of  some  kind 
in  the  general  area.  Two  coins  found  with 
this  debris,  a  1902  Liberty  head  nickel,  and 
a  1906  Indian  head  penny,  provide  fairly 
tight  dating  for  this  building.  Four  "trade" 
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beads  of  eighteenth  or  possibly  nineteenth 
century  age  were  also  recovered  (Figure 
92:l-o),  ail  from  38BK226,  and  may  reflect 
protohistoric  (aboriginal)  use  of  the  terrace. 
The  remains  of  an  eighteenth  century  habi¬ 
tation  are  located  less  than  300  meters  to 
the  south,  at  38BK225,  and  (alternatively) 
the  beads  may  reflect  activity  by  residents 
of  this  complex  (Brockington  1980:  60-67). 

38BK226  Historic  Artifacts 

The  historic  artifact  sample  associ¬ 
ated  with  38BK226  (excluding  the  four 
beads)  suggests  relatively  short  term  occu¬ 
pations  attributable  to  the  c.  1900-1920 
period.  The  total  lack  of  ceramic  or  glass 
tableware  forms  argues  for  a  nonresidential 
pattern  of  land  use.  One  possible  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  kind  of  assemblage  observed 
might  be  an  outbuilding  complex  positioned 
at  some  distance  from  a  primary  occupation 
area;  the  debris  at  38BK226  may  be  from 
barns  or  animal  pens  on  the  terrace. 

Artifacts  indicative  of  past  structural 
development  on  the  site  consist  of  23  nails 
associated  with  Excavation  Units  27,  28  and 
29.  All  but  two  of  these  nails  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  drawn  wire  examples  attributable 
to  the  post  c.  1890  period  (Nelson  1968). 
The  majority  of  these  (12)  measured  6.5  cm 
in  length  with  other  examples  ranging  from 
as  little  as  2.2  cm  to  a  maximum  of  10.5  cm 
in  length.  With  the  exception  of  three 
galvanized  steel  roofing  nails,  the  remainder 
of  the  sample  consists  of  nail  types  which 
would  have  been  employed  in  securing 
heavier  construction  elements. 

A  single  brick  fragment  was  also  col¬ 
lected  from  Test  Unit  3  at  the  northwest 
end  of  the  site,  suggesting  the  presence  of 
other  structural  elements  that  may  have 
once  existed  in  the  area.  This  example  is 
handmade  in  construction,  with  a  width  of 

7.5  cm  or  about  2-1/2  inches. 

Other  ferric  metal  artifacts  collected 
from  the  site  include  a  chain  link  measuring 

6.5  cm  in  length,  a  large  washer  measuring 
5.t  cm  in  diameter,  a  fragmentary  fold 
seam  representing  a  bucket  or  some  other 
tinware  article,  a  hollow  convex  back  and 
button  front  and  several  miscellaneous  cast 
iron  fragments.  In  addition  to  these  objects 
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a  single  double  bitted  flat  steel  key  was 
recovered  from  Excavation  Unit  28.  This 
example  is  similar  in  design  to  padlock 
forms  advertised  in  the  Sears,  Roebuck 
Catalogues  of  1897  and  1902  (Israel  1976: 
13888-9;  Amory  1969:546). 

Nonferric  metallic  objects  associated 
with  38BK226  included  a  1906  Indian  Head 
penny  and  a  1902  Liberty  Head  or  V  nickel, 
two  fragmentary  No.  12  gauge  shotgun  shell 
bases  exhibiting  the  legend  "WINCHESTER/ 
RANGER/Made  in  U.S.A.,"  and  a  single 
spent  short-round  rim  fire  22  caliber  cart¬ 
ridge  marked  with  an  impressed  "U."  This 
latter  item  was  a  product  of  the  Remington 
Arms  Company  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
while  the  two  shotgun  shells  were  produced 
by  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company 
of  New  Haven  (White  and  Munhall  1963). 

Other  artifacts  collected  from  the  site 
consisted  of  a  fragmentary  (eighteenth 
century?)  white  clay  smoking  pipe  stem 
fragment  exhibiting  a  2.2  mm  bore  dia¬ 
meter,  and  two  glass  bottle  sherds.  One  of 
the  glass  fragment  examples  represents  a 
nondescript  curved  body  sherd  olive-green  in 
coloration,  while  the  other  is  an  aqua 
colored  neck  sherd.  The  latter  specimen 
exhibits  a  hand  applied  mouth  and  neck 
finish.  The  pipestem  fragment  could  derive 
from  Indian  settlement;  the  small  bore  dia¬ 
meter  argues  for  a  later  eigthteenth  century 
date  (cf.  Binford  1962),  although  a  much 
larger  sample  size  should  be  used  before  any 
dates  can  be  safely  inferred. 

Four  glass  beads  were  recovered  at 
38BK226,  three  from  within  the  block  unit, 
and  the  fourth  from  EU29  some  180  meters 
to  the  northwest.  All  four  beads  were 
manufactured  by  the  hollow  cane  technique 
(see  Good  1972;  Kidd  1979  for  complete 
description  of  bead  making)  in  which  a 
molten  bubble  of  glass  was  stretched  into  a 
long  tube  which  was  cut  into  short  segments 
for  beads.  One  bead  (from  EU29)  was 
further  modified  by  cutting  end  facets  upon 
a  cane  originally  hexagonal  in  section 
(Figure  92:n).  The  other  three  were  rounded 
by  a  tumbling  process  (Good  1972;  Kidd 
1979)  and  would  be  classified  as  tumbled 
cane  beads. 


The  faceted  bead  is  made  up  of  two 
concentric  layers  of  glass  -  a  white  core 
covered  with  a  clear  layer.  It  would  thus  be 
further  classified  as  compound  in  construc¬ 
tion.  This  bead,  found  away  from  the 
others,  also  represents  a  different  time 
period.  It  is  a  type  common  on  nineteenth 
century  Indian,  Black  Slave,  and  Euro- 
American  sites,  and  probably  is  associated 
with  the  early  twentieth  century  debris 
noted  in  the  same  area.  They  also  occur  on 
southeastern  Indian  sites  before  removal,  so 
they  can  predate  the  late  1830s. 

The  remaining  three  beads  from  the 
38BK226  block  are  relatively  nondescript, 
but  appear  to  be  types  common  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  One,  a  white  bead,  is 
also  of  compound  construction,  having  a  thin 
clear  layer  on  the  exterior  to  produce  more 
gloss  (Figure  92:m).  This  is  the  common 
white  bead  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
also  occurs  in  the  first  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  is  type  107a  in  Good 
(1972).  This  bead  was  found  in  the  fill  of 
Feature  15,  but  is  probably  a  later  intrusion 
since  all  other  evidence  suggests  an  Early 
Woodland  age  for  this  provenience  (Chapter 
5).  The  other  two  beads,  one  navy  blue  and 
the  other  light  blue,  probably  date  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  would  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  simple  in  construction,  since  they 
are  made  up  of  one  layer  of  glass.  The  navy 
blue  bead  (Figure  92:o)  came  from  the  25~30 
cm  level  in  EU  18,  and  also  appears  to  be 
intrusive;  it  is  certainly  unrelated  to  the 
Late  Archaic  assemblage  characterizing  this 
level.  The  final  bead  (Figure  92:1)  came 
from  the  fill  of  Feature  8,  a  Woodland 
feature;  like  the  other  two  beads  from  the 
block  this  artifact  may  be  a  later  intrusion. 
The  two  smaller  beads  were  recovered  in 
flotation  samples  (where  1/16  inch  mesh  was 
used);  since  1/4  inch  mesh  was  used  to 
screen  the  general  level  fill,  it  is  probable 
that  other  beads  were  present  and  were  lost 
during  recovery.  None  of  the  beads  appear 
to  predate  the  eighteenth  century,  and  they 
may  all  derive  from  historic  occupants  of 
the  area.  They  may  have  been  left  by 
historic  Indians,  who  are  recorded  along  the 
Santee  until  the  early  eighteenth  century 
(Waddell  1980;  Lefler  1  967),  and  may  be 
responsible  for  the  corn  concentration  in 
Feature  21  at  38BK226.  Alternatively,  they 
may  have  been  left  by  workers  or  visitors 


from  nearby  eighteenth  or  nineteenth 
century  farm  complexes,  such  as  38BK225. 

38BK229  Historic  Artifiacts 

The  historic  artifact  assemblage  asso¬ 
ciated  with  38BK229  was  among  the  most 
extensive  encountered  along  the  terrace. 
As  with  site  38BK226,  structural  debris  such 
as  brick  fragments  (7),  window  glass  (2)  and 
both  square  cut  (6)  and  wire  (17)  nails  were 
encountered  (Table  72).  While  a  single  pos¬ 
sible  eighteenth  century  yellov.  -gray  salt 
glazed  stoneware  sherd  was  encountered, 
the  majority  of  the  vessel  fragments  associ¬ 
ated  with  38BK229  consisted  of  compara¬ 
tively  recent  glass  beverage  bottle  sherds. 
Since  the  west  end  of  this  site  was  used  as  a 
fishing  camp  earlier  in  the  century,  bever¬ 
age  bottles  would  oe  expected.  Included 
within  this  latter  category  were  127  clear 
glass  sherds  representing  at  least  40  separ¬ 
ate  vessels,  four  olive-green  colored  sherds 
and  a  single  light  or  german  green  colored 
bottle  sherd.  Additionally,  a  total  of  44  thin 
clear  glass  sherds  measuring  from  .9  to  .2 
mm  in  thickness,  all  apparently  from  a  lamp 
chimney,  were  also  recovered.  Other  arti¬ 
facts  collected  amply  express  the  utilitarian 
character  of  site  use  and  include  such  items 
as  tinware  (2),  miscellaneous  sheet  (3)  and 
band  (1)  iron  fragments,  a  broken  file  and  U~ 
bolt,  and  five  half  threaded  flat  head  bolts. 

The  artifact  assemblage  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  suggests  at  least  a  post  c.  1890 
date  for  site  use  of  38BK229,  an  estimate 
that  is  additionally  supported  by  the  remain¬ 
ing  assemblage.  One  item  can  be  identified 
as  an  electrical  circuit  breaker  consisting  of 
a  brass  composition  with  the  stamped  legend 
"C.E./NIEHOFF/&  CO./CHICAGO."  Chicago 
City  directories  indentify  the  firm  of  Con¬ 
rad  E.  Niehoff  and  Company  as  having  been 
an  automotive  electrical  manufacturer 
operating  from  at  least  1  935  to  1940 
(Commerce  1935:11;  Commerce  1940:13). 

Spent  ammunition  casings  recovered 
from  the  site  include  three  22  caliber  rim 
fire  shells  marked  with  the  "H"  designation 
of  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company 
and  another  22  caliber  rim  fire  shell  marked 
with  a  "U"  employed  by  the  Union  Metallic 
Cartridge  Company  and  later  by  the 
Remington  Arms  Corporation.  The  amalga¬ 


mation  of  these  latter  two  firms  in  1902  is 
further  indicated  through  two  additional 
shells  collected  from  the  site.  These  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  38  caliber  brass  shell  marked 
with  the  legend  "REM/UMC/38  S  <5 c  W"  and 
No.  12  gauge  shotgun  shell  base  marked 
"REMUMC/NITRO  CLUB."  The  Nitro  Club 
label  under  the  U.M.C.  Company  designa¬ 
tion  had  previously  been  advertised  in  the 
Sears  catalogue  of  1897  being  identified  as  a 
smokeless  powder  round  which  had  first 
been  developed  by  the  French  chemist 
Viellie  in  1885  (Israel  1968;  Logan  1959:9). 
Another  No.  12  gauge  shell  base  recovered 
from  the  site  is  marked  with  the  legend 
"PETERS/LEAGUE"  identifying  it  as  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  Peters  Cartridge  Company  of 
Kings  Mills,  Ohio.  This  firm  was  in  business 
from  1887  until  being  purchased  by  the 
DuPont-Remington  Corporation  in  1934 
(Logan  1959:10;  White  and  Munhall  1963:33). 
In  addition  to  the  shell  casings,  a  spent  .25 
caliber  projectile  and  a  single  buckshot 
pellet  were  also  collected  from  the  site. 

38BK246  Historic  Artifacts 

The  artifact  assemblage  recovered 
from  38BK246  provides  a  scanty  picture  of 
land  use  during  the  historic  period.  On  the 
basis  of  the  recovered  data  there  is,  in  fact, 
little  in  the  way  of  substantive  information 
suggesting  that  the  site  was  occupied  for 
any  significant  length  of  time  during  the 
post  contact  period.  At  least  three  of  the 
historic  artifacts  collected  from  the  site 
would  appear  to  indicate  a  pre  c.  1390  -1900 
phase  of  land  use.  These  consist  of  two 
square  cut  machine  manufactured  nails  re¬ 
covered  from  level  1  of  Excavations  Units  3 
and  6;  and  a  single  blue  pencil  painted 
porcelain  sherd.  This  latter  example  is  dec¬ 
orated  in  a  lined  floral  pattern  and  exhibits 
a  bluish  toned  glaze  over  an  off-white  grey 
colored  paste.  The  mode  of  decoration  is 
consistent  with  the  later  grade  of  Chinese 
produced  "Canton"  wares  offered  in  the 
North  American  market  through  at  least  the 
1840s  (Tindall  1975:  Figure  5).  An  addi¬ 
tional  artifact  not  temporally  associated 
with  the  above  three  items  is  represented  by 
a  fragmentary  brass  base  12  gauge  shotgun 
shell  marked  with  the  partial  script 
"1 2..../R.H. A.  CO."  This  initialing  denotes 
the  manufacturer  of  the  cartridge  as  the 
Robin  Hood  Ammunition  Company  of 
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Swanton,  Vermont,  which  operated  between 
1906  and  1916  when  it  was  absorbed  by  the 
Remington  Arms-Union  Metallic  Cartridge 
Company  (White  and  Munhall  1963:33,171). 


FAUNAL  REMAINS 

A  total  of  206  bone  fragments  weigh¬ 
ing  55.1  grams  were  recovered  from  the 
excavation  units  at  Mattassee  Lake  in  1979 
(Table  75).  All  of  the  fragments  were  quite 
small  and  weathered,  averaging  0.27  grams 
in  weight,  with  no  fragments  recovered 
larger  than  1.0  grams.  Preservation  condi¬ 
tions  along  the  terrace  appear  to  have  been 
extremely  poor.  The  principal  recovery 
procedures  employed  in  the  Mattassee  Lake 
excavations  -  dry  screening  with  1/4  inch 
mesh  -  undoubtedly  resulted  in  the  reduction 
and  loss  of  some  material  (e.g.,  Roth  et  al. 
1980).  Flotation  was  used  extensively  to 
examine  feature  fill  from  the  units,  how¬ 
ever,  with  110  samples  processed  through 
1/16  inch  mesh.  Given  the  comparatively 
gentle  action  of  the  flotation  procedure,  and 
an  origin  in  aboriginal  features,  preserved 
bone  would  be  most  likely  to  occur  in  these 
samples  if  it  occurred  anywhere  at  all  on 
the  terrace.  Virtually  no  bone  was  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  flotation  samples,  however,  in 
either  the  heavy  or  light  fractions,  strongly 
indicating  that  preservation  is  minimal  in 
the  site  area. 

All  of  the  bone  fragments  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Terrance  J.  Martin  at  the  Museum 
of  Anthropology,  Michigan  State  University, 
for  zooarcheological  analysis.  Only  six  of 
the  206  fragments  could  be  identified  in  any 
detail,  all  from  the  site  38BK226  block  unit. 
The  bulk  of  the  sample  appeared  to  be 
mammal  bone,  but  poor  preservation  pre¬ 
cluded  positive  identification.  A  few  pieces 
of  possible  turtle  carapace  and/or  plastron 
elements  were  also  noted,  although  these 
were  also  too  poorly  preserved  for  definitive 
identification. 

Only  one  species  could  be  positively 
identified  at  Mattassee  Lake,  the  white¬ 
tailed  deer  (Odocoileus  virginianus).  This 
was  represented  by  three  fragments,  a  left 
patella  in  EU19,  level  20-25  cm,  and  two 
second  plananx  (Phalanx  secunda)  proximal 
fragments,  one  in  EU23,  level  15-20  cm  and 
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the  other  in  EU12,  level  15~20  cm.  Other 
animals  tentatively  identified  included 
raccoon  (Procyon  lotor),  beaver  (Castor 
canadensis),  and  turtle  (species  unknown), 
represented  by  one  fragment  each.  A  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  left  astragalus  from  a  (probable) 
small  raccoon  was  recovered  in  the  25  to  30 
cm  level  in  EU5,  and  a  radius  shaft  frag¬ 
ment  from  a  (probable)  immature  beaver 
was  recovered  from  the  15  to  20  cm  level  in 
EU7.  The  single  unambiguous  turtle 
carapace  or  plastron  fragment  was  re¬ 
covered  in  the  40  to  45  cm  level  in  EU26, 
but  could  not  be  identified  to  species. 

In  addition  to  bone,  small  fragments 
from  probable  fresh  water  mussels  (El  liptio 
sp.)  were  recovered  at  several  locations 
along  the  terrace  overlooking  Mattassee 
Lake.  Most  of  these  fragments  were  quite 
small  and  weathered,  ranging  between  0.1 
and  0.6  grams  in  weight.  One  feature  in  the 
38BK246  block  (F 1 1 )  was  defined  on  the 
basis  of  a  small  pocket  of  shell  fragments. 
Some  20  grams  of  shell  were  recovered  in 
this  feature,  including  one  moderately 


complete  individual.  Even  given  this 
comparative  concentration,  however,  the 
1979  excavations  yielded  little  evidence  for 
other  than  incidental  shellfish  utilization 
along  this  portion  of  the  terrace. 

The  species  recognized  at  Mattassee 
Lake  are  consistent  with  expectations  de¬ 
veloped  from  other  excavations  in  the 
general  region,  and  given  the  site  environ¬ 
mental  setting.  The  freshwater  mussels 
prefer  slow-moving  water  with  a  sand  or 
mud  substrate  (Clench,  in  Stoltman 
1974:138),  conditions  occurring  both  in 
Mattassee  Lake  and  in  portions  of  the 
Santee  River  swamp.  The  infrequent  occur- 
rence  of  shell  in  the  1979  excavation  units 
was,  in  fact,  somewhat  disappointing  since  a 
large,  well-defined  shell  midden  is  located 
some  1000  meters  downstream,  on  the  ter¬ 
race  overlooking  the  confluence  of 
Mattassee  Lake  with  the  Santee  (Asreen 
1974).  This  midden,  located  at  the  Keller 
Site  (38BK83),  was  tested  by  Robert  Asreen 
and  David  Anderson  during  the  original 
Rediversion  Canal  survey,  and  was  found  to 
contain  well  preserved  faunal  remains  and 
an  extensive  Mississippian  period  ceramic 
assemblage.  Comparable  shell  midden  sites 
are  virtually  unknown  from  elsewhere  along 
the  Santee  drainage  in  the  interior  (c.f. 
Michie  1980a;  Anderson,  Newkirk  and 
Carter  1978;  Anderson  and  Logan  1981); 
only  one  other  interior  shell  midden  near 
Camden,  on  the  upper  Wateree,  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  literature  (Stuart  1970), 
and  virtually  nothing  is  known  about  this 
site.  Given  the  intensive,  systematically 
dispersed  testing  effort  undertaken  in  1979 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  comparable 
midden  was  present  along  the  stretch  of  the 
terrace  examined  here.  The  terrace  margin 
was  also  inspected  during  the  construction 
of  the  canal,  after  clearing  operations  had 
been  completed,  again  with  no  evidence  en¬ 
countered  for  the  presence  of  aboriginal 
shell  middens  and  raccoon  remains  are 
common  on  archeological  sites  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  Atlantic  coastal  region,  and  are 
species  well-suited  to  river  swamp  margins 
like  that  along  Mattassee  Lake  (Larson 
1980:57,166,173).  At  the  Cal  Smoak  site, 
located  on  a  terrace  overlooking  the  Edisto 
River  swamp  in  a  setting  like  that  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  Stephenson  (1979:1 02f  f ) 
identified  deer,  rabbit,  turtle,  and  bird 


remains.  The  preservation  encountered  at 
the  Cal  Smoak  site  was  very  poor,  as  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  suggesting  that  in  the 
absence  of  associated  shellfish  little  re¬ 
coverable  bone  is  likely  to  occur  on  terrace 
sites  in  the  Coastal  Plain.  Many  animal 
remains  ordinarily  expected  from  the 
exploitation  of  a  cypress  swamp  environ¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  bones  of  fish  and  birds, 
are  comparatively  fragile,  and  would  not  be 
represented  in  the  site  assemblage.  Inter¬ 
preting  aboriginal  subsistence  practices  at 
Mattassee  Lake  on  the  basis  of  the  re¬ 
covered  faunal  remains,  therefore  is  not 
feasible. 

It  is  probable  that  a  variety  of 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  were 
exploited  by  the  prehistoric  populations 
visiting  the  Mattassee  Lake  terrace.  Exca¬ 
vations  by  Stoltman  (1974:1 37f  f)  and 
Peterson  (1971a)  at  Clear  Mount  and  Rabbit 
Mount,  shell  midden  sites  in  the  Savannah 
River  swamp  approximately  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  inland  from  the  ocean  as  the 
Mattassee  Lake  sites  (although  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  drainage),  for  example,  produced  a 
wealth  of  wellpreserved  faunal  remains.  At 
Rabbit  Mount,  for  example,  12  species  of 
mammals,  seven  genera  of  turtles,  two 
species  of  birds,  and  four  species  of  fish 
were  identified  (Stoltman  1 974: Appendix  K). 
The  existence  of  a  large,  well  preserved 
shell  midden  at  the  confluence  of  Mattassee 
Lake  and  the  Santee  River,  at  the  Keller 
site,  offers  the  opportunity  for  detailed 
investigation  of  local  subsistence  practices. 
Future  excavations  at  that  site,  directed 
toward  the  recovery  of  subsistence  (partic¬ 
ularly  faunal)  remains,  should  produce  infor¬ 
mation  unavailable  at  the  Mattassee  Lake 
sites. 
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CHAPTER  10 


ETHNOBOTANICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  CARBONIZED  PLANT 
REMAINS  FROM  THE  MATTASSEE  LAKE  SITES 
(COOPER  RIVER  REDIVERSION  PROJECT, 
BERKELEY  COUNTY.  SOUTH  CAROLINA) 


INTRODUCTION 

Carbonized  plant  remains  recovered 
from  three  prehistoric  Cooper  River 
Rediversion  Project  archeological  sites 
(38BK'2‘26,  38BK229,  38BK246)  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Suzanne  E.  Harris,  Research  Asso¬ 
ciate,  Center  for  Archaeological  Research, 
Southwest  Missouri  State  University,  Spring- 
field,  Missouri.  The  corn  sample  from  Fea¬ 
ture  21,  38BK226  was  subsequently  analyzed 
by  Elizabeth  Sheldon,  Research  Associate  in 
Ethnobotany,  Auburn  University,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama.  Ethnobotanieal  samples 
from  four  other  Cooper  Rediversion  Project 
Archaeological  Sites  (38BK235,  38BK236, 
38BK239,  38BK429)  have  been  analyzed  by 
Dr.  Deborah  M.  Pearsall,  Research  Associ¬ 
ate,  American  Archaeology  Division, 
University  of  Missouri  -  Columbia, 
Columbia,  Missouri,  (Pearsall  and  Voigt 
1980;  Marquardt  1982),  under  contract  to 
the  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Anthro¬ 
pology,  South  Carolina. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SETTING 

The  Mattassee  Lake  environmental 
background  is  presented  in  a  separate 
chapter  (Chapter  2)  and  will  be  briefly  sum¬ 
marized  here.  The  three  Mattassee  Lake 
sites  actually  are  arbitrary  subdivisions  of  a 
continuous  multicomponent  site  along  a  low 
river  terrace  overlooking  the  Santee  River 
swamp.  A  major  tributary  of  the  Santee, 
Mattassee  Lake,  flows  along  the  terrace 
base  just  north  of  the  sites.  Site  38BK226, 
the  east  end  of  the  site  complex,  sets  just 
east  of  the  confluence  of  Mattassee  Lake 
and  an  unnamed  tributary  and  is  about  40  m 
south  of  the  swamp.  Site  38BK229,  located 
at  the  center  of  the  site  complex,  is  about 
85  m  south  of  the  swamp.  Site  38BK246, 
located  at  the  east  end  of  the  site  complex 
is  about  15  m  south,  of  the  swamp.  A  higher 
terrace  sets  just  south  of  the  Mattassee 
Lake  sites.  (The  high  terrace  is  similar  to 


the  topographic  setting  of  the  archaeologi¬ 
cal  sites  analyzed  by  Pearsall).  The  low 
terrace  vegetation  during  the  Woodland 
period  was  likely  similar  to  that  of  todr-', : 
oak,  sweetgum,  cottonwood  and  sycamore 
(Chapter  2).  The  Santee  swamp  was  (and  is) 
a  cypress  swamp.  The  upland  areas  near  the 
sites  likely  supported  pine-hardwood  (oak, 
hickory)  forest. 


CULTURAL  AFFILIATION  AND 
FEATURE  TYPE  OF  SAMPLES 

Ethnobotanieal  analysis  of  70  samples 
from  39  provenience  units  was  performed 
(Table  76).  The  provenience  unit,  sample 
number,  cultural  affiliation,  feature  type, 
radiocarbon  date,  priority  and  rough  percent 
of  feature  fill  analyzed  are  shown  in  this 
table. 

The  samples  were  rated  into  first, 
second  and  third  priorities  based  on 
soundness  of  archaeological  context  and 
quantity  of  charred  plant  material  present. 
First  priority  samples  were  the  most 
promising  and  from  them  the  radiocarbon 
samples  were  subsequently  selected;  all  first 
priority  samples  were  analyzed.  Second 
priority  samples  were  judged  less  promising 
than  first  priority;  all  were  analyzed,  but 
wood  species  identification  were  not  made 
if  this  had  been  done  for  first  priority 
sample(s)  from  the  same  provenience  unit. 
Third  priority  samples,  from  poorly  defined 
features  or  tree  stains  (not  listed  in  this 
report),  were  not  analyzed. 

In  most  cases  (except  Features  8  and 
29,  38BK226  and  Feature  10,  38BK246)  the 
entire  feature  was  water  separated  and  the 
botanical  material  recovered.  Equal  volume 
samples  were  not  made,  although  most 
samples  were  approximately  two  gallons  or 
larger.  The  estimate  of  percent  of  a  pro¬ 
venience  unit  analyzed  in  Table  76  is  based 
on  the  percent  of  samples  from  the 
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Feature  21  was  radiocarbon  dated  as 
"Modern"  in  age).  The  cultural  affiliation 
and  feature  type  of  the  ethnobotanical 
samples  is  given  in  Table  77. 
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At  site  38BK226,  the  23  province  units 
lnuivzed  or*1  at  *ribu»ed  to  the  Late  Archaic 
through  i.afe  Woodland  (possible  M  ississip¬ 
pian)  periods;  more  hearths  than  pits  were 
onaivzod.  At  site  38BK229  the  five  pro¬ 
venience  units  analyzed  are  attributed  to 
*  he  Late  Archaic.  Middle  Woodland  and  pos¬ 


sibly  Early  Archaic.  Only  pits  and  an  arti¬ 
fact  cluster  were  analyzed.  At  site 
38BK246  the  11  provenience  units  analyzed 
are  attributed  to  the  Early  Woodland 
through  Late  Woodland  periods;  only 
hearths,  a  burned  clay  mass  and  possible 
stump,  but  no  pits  were  analyzed.  Pro¬ 
venience  units  //ere  selected  for  analysis 
based  on  abundance  of  carbonized  plant 
material  present,  not  a  statistical  sample  of 
all  features  present. 


METHODOLOGY 

The  ethnobotanical  samples  were  re¬ 
covered  through  water  separation  performed 
in  the  field.  All  feature  or  excavation  unit 
fill  samples  were  placed  in  plastic  trash 
bags  in  the  field.  Water  screening  was  done 
in  Lake  Moultrie,  a  large  reservoir  15 
meters  west  of  the  sites.  Fill  was  poured 
into  a  partially  submerged  wooden  frame 
lined  with  window  screen,  and  then  agitated 
until  all  of  the  smaller  soil  particles  washed 
through  the  bottom.  Wave  and  current 
activity  in  the  lake  quickly  carried  away  the 
soil  sinking  through  the  screen,  while  simul¬ 
taneously  providing  a  gentle  agitation,  stirr¬ 
ing  the  charcoal  in  the  samples.  Once  the 
water  in  the  frame  cleared,  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  scoop  up  visible  charcoal  using  a 
rice  strainer  lined  with  finely  woven  cloth 
with  a  mesh  size  of  approximately  0.3  mm. 
Gentle  agitation  of  the  water  caused  the 
lighter  charcoal  fragments  to  rise  above  the 
neavier  artifacts  trapped  in  the  screen 
bottom;  by  careful  use  of  the  clothlined  rice 
strainer  it  was  possible  to  recover  all 
observed  charcoal.  While  the  use  of  an  open 
system  lined  with  window  screen  may  be 
criticized,  and  is  not  perhaps  as  effective  as 
a  closed  (e.g.,  SMAP;  Watson  1976)  system, 
the  method  appears  to  have  worked  quite 
well  at  Mattassee  Lake.  The  insert  base  of 
the  SMAP  system  uses  1/16  inch  mesh 
(Watson  1976;  89),  and,  as  has  been  clearly 
documented,  it  is  the  mesh  size  of  the 
collecting  screen  or  tool  that  is  important 
(Munson  1981:124),  which  at  Mattassee  Lake 
was  well  within  acceptable  limits.  Although 
some  seeds  smaller  than  1/16  inch  (about 
1.25  mm)  mav  have  been  lost  through  the 
window  mesh,  numerous  objects  smaller 
than  1  mm  were  recovered,  indicating  that 
not  ail  small  particles  were  lost.  The 
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represents  one  of  the  largest  assemblages  in 
the  Southeast.  More  important  than  the 
number  of  determinations,  however,  is  their 
internal  consistency.  Similar  kinds  of  arti¬ 
facts  were  repeatedly  dated  to  within  fairly 
narrow  time  ranges,  even  when  the  features 
came  from  locations  up  to  almost  1000 
meters  apart  along  the  terrace.  The 
samples  rr  .ged  in  age  from  1160  BC  to 
AD  1590.  The  early  date  (D1C-1844, 
31 10-185BP)  is  for  a  probable  Thom's  Creek 
feature,  while  the  most  recent  sample  (D1C- 
1843,  360tl25BP)  may  date  protohistorie 
site  use.  The  remaining  twelve  dates  fell 
between  AD  520  and  AD  1340. 

Two  discrete  assemblages  were 
defined  by  these  twelve  samples,  one 
characterized  by  fabric  impressed  and  cord 
marked  pottery,  and  the  other  by  (predomi¬ 
nantly)  simple  stamped  pottery.  The  earlier 
assemblage,  corresponding  to  the  Middle 
Woodland,  was  defined  by  six  dates  from 
four  features  that  contained  fabric 
impressed  and/or  cord  marked  pottery.  The 
six  dates  (excluding  DIC-1S43,  which  was 
late)  ranged  from  AD  520  to  AD  710,  for  an 
average  of  AD  638.  The  later  assemblage, 
corresponding  to  the  Late  Woodland/Early 
Mississippian  time  horizon,  was  defined  by 
six  dates  from  six  features,  four  from 
38BK226  and  two  from  38BK246.  These 
features,  characterized  by  simple  stamped 
pottery,  yielded  dates  ranging  from  AD  810 
to  AD  1340,  for  an  average  of  AD  1046. 
Only  minimal  temporal  overlap  occurred 
between  the  two  assemblages,  while  inter¬ 
nally  the  dates  exhibited  fair  clustering. 

The  radiocarbon  dates  were  also 
stratigraphically  consistent.  The  nine  dates 
from  38BK226,  for  example,  became  pro¬ 
gressively  older  with  increasing  depth, 
although  the  determinations  differed  some¬ 
what  from  one  end  of  the  block  to  the  other. 
Seven  dates  run  from  the  eastern  half  of  the 
block  illustrate  this  stratigraphic  consis¬ 
tency.  By  level,  the  dates  were:  level  2  (5~ 
10  cm)  -  AD  1040;  level  3  (10-15  cm)  -  AD 
820,  AD  810,  AD  650,  and  AD  700;  and  level 
4  (15-20  cm)  -  AD  690,  AD  520  and  AD  560. 
This  patterning  can  be  examined  using  the 
level  sheets  in  Chapter  6,  which  include  the 
radiocarbon  results  by  dated  features. 
Within  individual  units  a  similar  strati¬ 
graphic  patterning  was  evident.  Four  of  the 


dates  came  from  two  features  in  EU9,  one 
of  the  two  meter  excavation  .nits  in  the 
block.  Feature  28,  which  began  at  a  depth 
of  about  12  cm,  yielded  dates  of  AD  650  and 
AD  700.  Feature  29,  immediately  to  the 
west  and  beginning  about  8  cm  deeper, 
yielded  dates  of  AD  520  and  AD  560. 

Two  dates  from  the  western  half  of 
the  38BK226  block,  in  EU21,  yielded  similar 
results.  Feature  34,  appearing  in  level  4 
(15-20  cm),  dated  to  AD  1340,  while  Feature 
36,  which  began  in  the  next  level,  dated  to 
AD  710.  The  same  stratigraphic  patterning 
occurred  over  the  samples  run  from  both 
38BK229  and  38BK246.  The  samples  from 
38BK229,  in  EU1,  came  from  15  and  70  cm, 
and  dated  to  AD  1590  and  1160  BC,  respec¬ 
tively,  while  the  two  samples  from  38BK- 
246,  from  the  same  level,  were  within  one 
standard  deviation  range  of  each  other,  at 
AD  1190  and  AD  1320. 

The  independent  stratigraphic  evi¬ 
dence,  coupled  with  the  artifactual  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  close  agreement  attained  when 
samples  were  split  (i.e.,  D1C-1833  -  DIC- 
1836),  suggest  that  the  Mattassee  Lake 
dates  are  generally  reliable.  The  only  dates 
within  the  assemblage  that  may  be  out  of 
place  are  protohistorie  (DIC-1843,  AD  1590; 
D1C-2114,  Modern).  These  features  (F2, 
38BK229;  F21,  38BK226)  were  originally 
thought  to  date  to  the  Woodland  or  Missis¬ 
sippian  periods.  Given  the  presence  of  trade 
beads  elsewhere  along  the  terrace,  however, 
and  the  fact  that  both  of  the  features  began 
just  below  the  root  mat,  the  dates  are 
plausible.  Taken  together,  the  Mattassee 
Lake  radiocarbon  determinations  greatly 
augment  the  extant  inventory  of  absolute 
dates  from  South  Carolina,  particularly  for 
the  Middle  and  Late  Woodland  periods. 


TABLE  84 

RADIOCARBON  DATES 


DICARB 

RADIOISOTOPE 
LAB  NUMBER 

RADIOCARBON 

AGE, 

(YEARS  BP) 

RADIOCARBON 

AGE 

(AD/BC  DATE) 

MA  SCA 
CORRECTED 
DATE" 

SAMPLE 

PROVENIENCE 

ASSOCIATED 
MATERIAL  REMAINS 

2114 

- 

- 

MODERN 

38BK226.F21 

Santee  Simple  Stampea 
jar  Santee 
■Corn  Cobs 

1843 

360  : 

25 

A  D  1  590 

A  D  1500- 
A  D  1  460 

38BK229.F2 

Santee  Simple  Stamped 
yar  Santee 

1838 

610  : 

55 

A  D  1340 

AD  1330 

38BK226.F34 

Santee  Simple  Stampea 
jar  Santee 

■Small  Square  Stemmec  Group  " 
Small  Contracting  Stemmed 

1836 

630  : 

65 

A  D  1320 

AD  1310 

38BK246.F1  0 

Santee  Simple  Stampea 
jar  Santee 

’  845 

760  - 

1  10 

AD  1190 

A  D  1220- 
A  D  1  200 

38BK246.F2 

Santee  Simple  Stamoec 
yar  Santee 

1 

1340 

910  : 

70 

A  D  1040 

A  D  1050 

38BK226.F45 

Santee  Simple  Stamced 
yar  Santee 

Eared  VaaKm  i1  iGrouo  -t 

i84i  ; 

i 

1130: 

55 

A  D  820 

A  D  850 

38BK226  F31 

Santee  Simple  Stamped 
yar  Santee 

Small  Contracting  Stemmec 

: 

1140: 

1  1  5 

A  D  810 

A  D  810 

38BK226  F26 

Santee  Simple  Stamped 
jar  Santee 

1 

| 

1837 

1240  : 

60 

A  D  710 

A  D  730- 
A  D  700 

38BK226.F36 

Cape  Fear  Faor  c 

impressed  jar  St  Stecnens 

'  835  1 

1250  r 

55 

A  D  700 

A  0  720- 
A  D  700 

38BK226  F28 

Cape  Fear  c acre 

impressed  jar  $ t  Sletnen s 

•  339 

1260  : 

60 

A  D  690 

A  D  690 

38BK226  FI  4 

Cape  cear  Cora  Marnea 
jar  jrsDec  ’ea 

*  f' 

!  1300  r 

55 

A  D  650 

A  D  670- 
A  D  650 

38BK226  F28 

Cape  Fear  F ?.cr'C 

m pressed  jar  St  Stecnens 

3  3  3  j 

1  390  : 

1  55 

A  D  560 

A  D  600 

38BK226 F29 

C.ipe  F^ar  FjCr  c 

^pressed  .ar  Sr  Stecren s 

•  834 

1430  : 

70 

A  D  520 

A  D  570 

38BK226  F29 

Cape  F-'  lf  F  ipr  p 

m pressed  - <v  Sr  S:ec*er'$ 

4  844  , 

i 

3110: 

i 

185 

1  1  60B  C 

1 460B C 

1 480B  C 

38BK229  Fa 

.  ir  ..nsce>.  *  ee 

CHAPTER  11 


RADIOCARBON  DETERMINATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 

Sixteen  radiocarbon  samples  were  pro¬ 
cessed  from  features  found  along  Mattassee 
Lake,  12  from  site  38BK226,  two  from 
38BK229,  and  two  from  38BK246.  These 
determinations,  which  spanned  the  Late 
Archaic  through  the  late  prehistoric  period, 
are  summarized  in  Table  84.  Fourteen  pre¬ 
historic  or  protohistoric  dates  are  reported 
in  the  table.  One  sample  (DIC-1842)  was 
too  small  to  give  a  reliable  date,  and  one 
other  (DIC-2115)  produced  a  Modern  deter¬ 
mination.  The  table  includes  the  sample's 
laboratory  number,  archeological  pro¬ 
venience,  and  radiocarbon  age  in  years 
before  the  present.  A  corrected,  "true" 
determination,  based  on  an  analysis  of  tree 
ring  dated  samples,  is  also  provided, 
employing  the  MASCA  calibration  (Ralph, 
Michael,  and  Han  1973).  Finally,  a  brief 
description  of  the  associated  assemblage  is 
provided,  to  indicate  the  significance  of 
each  date. 


ANALYSIS  PROCEDURES 

All  of  the  radiocarbon  assays  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  Irene  C.  Stehli,  Dicarb 
Radioisotope  Company,  7711  S.W.  103rd. 
Avenue,  Gainesville,  Florida  32601.  The 
determinations  were  run  on  wood  and 
hickory  nutshell  charcoal  obtained  through 
flotation,  from  the  fill  of  well-defined 
aboriginal  pit  or  hearth  features.  Prior  to 
submitting  the  samples  for  dating,  the  char¬ 
coal  was  examined  and  identified  by  an 
ethnobotanist.  Descriptions  of  the  features 
and  associated  material  remains,  including 
the  context  of  the  flotation  samples,  are 
given  in  Chapter  6,  and  ethnobotanical  iden¬ 
tifications  are  given  in  Chapter  10.  The 
flotation  samples  typically  were  taken  from 
the  centers  of  the  features,  to  help  mini¬ 
mize  possible  contamination.  Additionally, 
whenever  possible,  fill  from  immediately 
around  the  artifacts  encountered  in  the  fea¬ 
tures  was  collected,  to  provide  as  much 
spatial  proximity  as  possible  between  the 
artifacts  and  the  dated  charcoal. 


At  Dicarb  all  of  the  samples  were  first 
examined  and  cleaned  of  obvious  impurities. 
The  samples  were  treated  for  humic  acids 
with  2N  NaOH  at  100°C  for  30  minutes, 
then  decanted,  filtered,  washed,  and  picked 
for  rootlets  while  wet.  Free  carbonates 
were  then  removed  using  2N  HC1  at  room 
temperature  for  approximately  48  hours. 
The  sample  was  then  decanted,  filtered,  and 
washed,  and  again  picked  for  rootlets  while 
wet.  The  samples  were  then  dried  at  90°C 
and  picked  for  a  final  time  under  30X 
magnification.  Rootlets  were  present  in 
varying  quantities  of  all  of  the  Mattassee 
Lake  samples,  necessitating  a  considerable 
cleaning  effort.  No  free  carbonates  were 
encountered.  The  samples  were  also  care¬ 
fully  inspected  for  cotton  fibers,  since  the 
flotation  process  employed  fine  cloth  to 
catch  the  charcoal. 

The  cleaned  samples  were  processed 
using  the  carbon  dioxide  combustion 
method.  Counting  time  varied  per  sample, 
from,  1778.86  minutes  (DIC-1843)  to 
3649.66  minutes  (DIC-1837),  averaging 
2471.54  minutes,  or  41.2  hours.  The  radio¬ 
carbon  age  was  calculated  using  the  original 
"Libby"  half-life  of  5568  years.  The  MASCA 
corrected  date  in  Table  84  was  taken  using 
the  more  accurate  recent  half-life  estimate 
of  5730  years.  The  radiocarbon  (years  BP) 
age  was  multiplied  by  the  correction  factor 
of  1.029  (Browman  1981:  244)  and  the 

resulting  date  was  corrected  using  the  1973 
MASCA  tables  (Ralph,  Michael,  and  Han 
1973). 


THE  ACCURACY  OF  THE  SAMPLES 

The  radiocarbon  dates  from 
Mattassee  Lake  are  considered  important 
because  of  their  number  and  internal  consis¬ 
tency.  Most  of  the  determinations,  addi¬ 
tionally,  fall  into  a  period  that  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  poorly  understood  and  only 
minimally  documented,  the  Middle  and  Late 
Woodland  period.  The  number  of  determina¬ 
tions,  fourteen,  is  the  largest  from  a  single 
locality  to  date  in  South  Carolina,  and 
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suggesting  a  mid-summer  to  fall  occupation 
at  the  site  (Widmer  1 976a:  17). 

Identical  categories  of  carbonized 
plant  material  have  been  reported  from  two 
Late  Archaic/Early  Woodland  coastal  plain 
sites  in  different  topographic  settings:  Cal 
Smoak  (38BM4;  Anderson,  Lee  and  Parler 
1979)  and  Albert  Love  (38AL10);  Trinkley 
1974b).  The  Cal  Smoak  site  sets  on  a  sandy 
ridge  overlooking  the  Edisto  River;  ethno- 
botanical  samples  were  recovered  from  two 
features.  The  Albert  Love  site  is  situated 
near  a  Carolina  Bay;  a  single  flotation 
sample  from  the  midden  was  analyzed.  The 
carbonized  botanical  remains  recovered  at 
both  sites  were  hickory  nutshell,  and  wood 
charcoal  (pine,  oak). 

Other  ethnobotanical  analyses  have  focused 
on  shell  midden  sites,  where  favorable  pre¬ 
servation  conditions  has  been  reported. 
Trinkley  (1976b)  has  provided  a  detailed 
analysis  of  paleoethnobotanieal  remains 
from  three  Late  Archaic-Woodland  transi¬ 
tional  shell  middens  in  the  Sea  Island  area. 
The  three  sites  include  Daw's  Island  (38BU9; 
Michie  1973a),  Spanish  Mount  (38CH62; 
Sutherland  1974),  and  the  Sewee  shell  ring 
38CH45;  Edwards  1965).  In  general,  the 
material  from  these  sites  reflected  both  the 
favorable  preservation  of  charcoal  in  the 
alkaline  midden  deposits,  and  the  highly 
varied  environmental  setting  characterizing 
the  marshland  border.  A  high  incidence  of 
hickory  and  acorn  nut  shell  in  the  middens 
was  indicated,  with  on  or  both  of  these 
genera  reported  from  almost  every  sample. 
Pine,  hickory,  and  oak  were  the  most  com¬ 
mon  genera  represented  by  the  charcoal,  at 
the  three  shell  midden  sites,  a  finding  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  noted  on  at  the  Cooper  River 
Rediversion  Project  sites.  Several  other 
wood  species  were  recognized  from  the 
three  coastal  sites,  maple  (Acer  sp.),  dog¬ 
wood  (Cornus  florida),  water  locust 
(Gleditsia  aquatica),  sweetgum  (Liquid- 
ambar  styracif  lua),  willow  (Salix  sp.), 
cypress  Taxodium  sp.)  and  an  unidentified 
diffuse  porous  wood. 

Preliminary  ethnobotanical  identifica¬ 
tions  have  also  been  reported  from  other 
coastal  shell  midden  sites.  Trinkley 
(1975:31)  reports  the  presence  of  carbonized 
hickory  nutshell  from  deposits  at  the  Late 


Arehaic/Early  Woodland  Lighthouse  Point 
shell  ring  (38CH12).  Two  other  coastal  shell 
midden  sites,  both  dating  to  the  Woodland 
period,  have  also  had  preliminary  ethnobo¬ 
tanical  identification.  At  Jenkin's  Island, 
Trinkley  ( 1 976c:  16)  reported  the  presence  of 
carbonized  hickory  nut  shell  fragments.  At 
Fort  Johnson  (38CH275)  South  and  Widmer 
(1976:56-57)  report  the  tentative  identifica¬ 
tion  of  acorn  and  hickory  nut  shell  frag¬ 
ments,  together  with  bedstraw  (Galium  sp.), 
chinkapin  (Castanea  sp.)  plum  or  cherry 
seeds  (Prunus  sp.),  bayberry  (Mvrica  sp.), 
and  arrowarum  (Peltandra  virginicum). 
South  and  Widmer  (1976:57)  suggest  that  the 
presence  of  arrow-arum,  a  coastal  marsh 
grass  requiring  extensive  preparation  to 
make  edible,  indicates  the  early  occurrence 
of  a  highly  specialized  subsistence  adapta- 
tional  strategy  known  to  have  been  common 
among  protohistoric  Indians  in  the  region 
(Swanton  1946:272,  276). 

In  summary,  most  ethnobotanical  re¬ 
ports  of  coastal  plain  sites,  including  both 
series  of  Cooper  River  Rediversion  Project 
sites,  list  hickory  nut  shell  remains  as  the 
most  frequent  subsistence  item.  Wood  char¬ 
coal  taxa  most  frequently  reported  are  pine 
and  oak.  The  repeated  occurrence  of  these 
taxa  reflects  to  a  degree  their  relative 
abundance  in  the  natural  environment  and 
selection  by  the  sites'  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
However,  selective  preservation,  particu¬ 
larly  preservation  of  dense  hickory  nutshell, 
it  also  a  major  factor  in  determining  pre¬ 
sence  and  absence  of  carbonized  plant 
material.  Similarly,  the  wide  variety  of 
seed  taxa  reported  both  from  the  Cooper 
River  Rediversion  Project  sites  and  other 
coastal  plain  sites  may  reflect  differences 
in  plant  availability  and  aboriginal  usage, 
but  also  reflects  both  accidental  inclusion 
and  selective  preservation  of  these  particu¬ 
lar  taxa.  At  each  site  the  taxa  listed 
undoubtedly  represent  only  a  small  fraction 
of  those  plants  actually  used. 
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the  samples  for  the  two  site  series  differ  in 
that  the  Mattassee  Lake  samples  are  virtu¬ 
ally  all  from  features,  while  the  Institute 
samples  are  predominately  from  midden 
deposits. 

Ethnobotanieal  analyses  for  the  two 
sets  of  sites  not  surprisingly  yielded  some¬ 
what  similar  results,  particularly  for  the 
wood  and  nut  remains.  Pine  was  the  most 
important  single  taxon  used  for  fuel, 
followed  by  oak  and  hickory.  The  Institute 
sites  data  does  tend  to  confirm  the  pattern 
of  increased  pine  utilization  through  time 
noted  at  Mattassee  Lake  (Brooks  and 
Canouts  1982). 

Frequencies  of  nut  remains  at  the 
Mattassee  Lake  and  Institute  sites  are  also 
similar.  Hickory  is  more  abundant  than 
acorn  at  both  sets  of  sites.  However, 
walnut  was  recovered  from  both  Institute 
sites  (Brooks  and  Canouts  1982),  but  not 
from  the  Mattassee  Lake  sites.  Most  inter¬ 
esting  is  the  lower  frequency  of  nut  remains 
during  the  Late  Woodland  period  relative  to 
earlier  or  later  periods  at  both  sets  of  sites. 
Nut  remains  were  most  abundant  during  the 
Early  and  Middle  Woodland  periods  at  the 
Mattassee  Lake  sites  and  during  the  Missis- 
sippian  period  at  site  38BK235  (Brooks  and 
Canout  1982).  The  low  Late  Woodland  nut 
frequency  at  both  site  series  supports  the 
hypothesis  of  Brooks  and  Canouts  (1982) 
that  the  Late  Woodland  adaptation  was  dif¬ 
fuse  and  that  the  Woodland  groups  moved 
into  the  uplands  away  from  the  swamp  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall. 

Seven  seed  taxa  were  reported  from 
both  the  Mattassee  Lake  sites  and  the  two 
Late  Woodland  and  Mississippian  sites  re¬ 
ported  by  Pearsall  (Pearsall  and  Voight 
1981):  dogwood,  grape,  chenopodium,  black¬ 
berry,  bedstraw,  grass  and  legume.  Most  of 
these  taxa  are  ones  which  were  widely  re¬ 
ported  from  prehistoric  sites.  Differences 
between  the  two  site  series  are  most  easily 
attributable  to  the  differences  in  site  loca¬ 
tions  and  associated  vegetation  zones.  The 
Mattassee  Lake  sites,  situated  beside  a 
large  stream  channel  at  the  edge  of  the 
Santee  swamp,  yielded  seed  taxa  associated 
with  the  swamp  or  swamp  margin,  including 
sedge,  pickerelweed,  bayberry  and  Nyssa 
spp.  (if  this  is  tupelo,  N.  syl  vatica). 


Conversely,  the  Institute  sites  are  located 
at  somewhat  higher  elevations.  Site 
38BK236,  which  is  located  about  300  m  from 
the  swamp  margin,  yielded  relatively  high 
frequencies  of  pine  and  dogwood,  species 
associated  with  the  drier  topographic  posi¬ 
tion.  Seed  taxa  reported  only  from  the 
Mattassee  Lake  sites  include  poke,  mint  and 
composite.  Seed  taxa  reported  only  from 
the  Institute  sites  include  persimmon, 
sumac,  polygenum  and  lily  (Brooks  and  Can¬ 
outs  1982).  These  taxa  from  both  sets  of 
sites  represent  ones  which  are  of  economic 
importance  (judging  from  their  frequency  at 
prehistoric  sites)  and/or  commonly  occur. 
Their  presence  at  one  set  of  sites,  but  not 
the  other,  may  reflect  selective  preserva¬ 
tion,  rather  than  differences  in  prehistoric 
plant  utilization. 

The  Mattassee  Lake  seed  taxa  support 
the  hypothesis  proposed  by  Brooks  and  Can¬ 
outs  (1982),  that  a  diffuse  Late  Woodland 
economy  would  be  reflected  by  a  higher 
number  of  seed  taxa  than  the  Mississippian 
one.  Eight  seed  taxa  were  reported  from 
the  Mattassee  Lake  Late  Woodland  con¬ 
texts,  while  five  taxa  were  reported  from 
the  Institute  Late  Woodland  site  (38BK236) 
and  only  four  were  reported  for  the  Missis¬ 
sippian  site  (38BK235)  (Brooks  and  Canouts 
1982). 

No  corn  from  a  prehistoric  context 
was  reported  from  the  Mattassee  Lake  sites. 
Corn  was  reported  from  the  Mississippian 
site  38BK235  (Pearsall  and  Voight  1981: 
Table  2).  This  is  consistent  with  the  inter¬ 
pretation  that  corn  agriculture  wa-  not 
practiced  on  southeastern  Atlantic  coastal 
plain  sites  until  the  Mississippian  period. 

Carbonized  plant  remains  were  re¬ 
covered  from  the  Palm  Tree  site  (38BK147) 
(Widmer  1976a)  located  on  a  ridge  crest 
overlooking  a  Cooper  River  swamp,  a  topo¬ 
graphic  setting  similar  to  the  Mattassee 
Lake  sites.  The  ethnobotanieal  material 
was  recovered  from  features  apparently 
associated  with  the  Thom's  Creek  Phases  of 
the  Late  Archaic.  Carbonized  nut  frag¬ 
ments  and  seeds  were  reported:  hackberry 
(Cel tis  sp.),  hickory  nut,  cherry  or  plum  pit 
(Prunus  sp.),  crotolaria  seed  (Crotolaria  spp. 
or  Bipl isia  spp.),  and  grape  seed  (Widmer 
1976a:36).  The  seeds  were  interpreted  as 
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CORN  REMAINS  FROM  FEATURE  21 
38BK226 


’ABLE  33 


Due  to  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the 
specimens,  only  four  cob  measurements 
were  possible.  No  entire  cobs  or  kernels 
were  recovered  from  Feature  21. 

The  following  measurements  were 
made,  using  sliding  calipers; 

1)  Cob  Diameter  This  was  measured, 
in  millimeters,  from  the  center  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  glume  on  one 
side  of  the  cob  to  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  glume 
directly  opposite. 

2)  Row  Number 

3)  Width  of  the  lower  glume  at  its  widest 
point.  This 

estimates  kernel  width. 

4)  Distance  between  lower  glumes  in  the 
same  row.  This 

estimates  kernel  thickness. 

The  results  are  presented  in  Table  83. 
The  cob  diameter  varied  between  12  and  16 
mm  with  a  mean  of  14.6  mm.  Eighty-eight 
percent  of  the  cobs  were  10-rowed  (N=7) 
and  12  percent  were  8-rowed  (N=l);  all 
exhibited  strong  row  pairing.  Lower  glume 
width  varied  between  4  and  7  mm  with  a 
mean  of  4.8  mm.  Kernel  thickness,  as 
estimated  from  the  distance  between  the 
lower  glumes,  varied  between  3  and  4  mm 
with  a  mean  of  3.8  mm. 

When  these  four  characteristics  are 
considered,  the  38BK226  maize  resembles 
"Northern  Flint"  or  "Eastern  Complex” 
types.  However,  given  this  small  sample  of 
fragmentary  cobs  and  a  lack  of  kernels,  it 
cannot  be  positively  identified  to  race. 


INTERSITE  COMPARISONS 

Ethnobotanical  analyses  have  now 
been  conducted  at  several  South  Carolina 
coastal  plain  sites.  As  noted  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction,  four  additional  Cooper  River 
Rediversion  Project  sites,  excavated  by  the 
Institute  of  Archeology  and  Anthropology, 


CORN  COB  MEASUREMENTS  FROM  FEATURE  21,  SITE  38BK226 

Distance 


Cob 

No. 

Between 

*fiOth  Of 

Diameter 

Sows 

Lower  Glumes 

Lower  Glume 

16  nn 

10 

0.5 

0.4 

12 

10 

D.  7 

0.4 

17 

10 

0.5 

0.4 

15 

TO 

0.4 

0.4 

13 

3 

0.4 

0.4 

17 

10 

0.4 

0.4 

14 

10 

0.4 

0.3 

13 

10 

0.4 

0.4 

In  addition  to  tnese  iieasurable  cob  Fragments,  the  sample 
contained: 

5.3  grams  single  cupules 

2.2  grams  joined  cupules 

University  of  South  Carolina,  (Brooks  and 
Canouts  1982)  have  been  analyzed  by 
Pearsall  (Pearsall  and  Voight  1981).  (The 
two  Cooper  River  ethnobotany  projects 
were  conducted  independently  and  neither 
analyst  knew  of  the  others'  research  until 
after  the  preliminary  work  had  been  done.) 
Another  Berkeley  County  site,  the  Palm 
Tree  site,  was  reported  by  Widmer  (1976a). 
Several  other  coastal  plain  sites,  particu¬ 
larly  shell  middens,  have  been  reported  by 
Trinkley  (1976b,  1979).  These  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  briefly. 

The  four  Cooper  River  Rediversion 
project  sites  analyzed  by  archeologists  from 
the  Institute  of  Archeology  and  Anthro¬ 
pology  were  38BK236,  38BK236,  38BK239, 
and  38BK423.  Most  of  the  identifiable 
floral  material  from  these  sites  was  re¬ 
covered  from  38BK235  (Mississippian)  and 
38BK236  (Late  Woodland).  While  IAA's 
component  assignments  were  based  on 
somewhat  different  taxonomic  assumptions 
than  that  of  the  Mattassee  Lake  sites,  the 
periods  in  question,  Mississippian  and  Wood¬ 
land  are  roughly  comparable.  The  eastern 
Mattassee  Lake  site  (38BK246)  is  located 
about  1  km  west  of  the  westernmost  Insti¬ 
tute  site,  but  is  about  5.5  km  west  of 
38BK235  and  38BK236.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  two  sets  of  sites  represent  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  same  settlement  systems  during 
some  points  in  the  prehistoric  past,  but  this 
remains  to  be  demonstrated.  Contexts  of 


Fourteen  taxa  were  identified: 
GRAMINE  AE  (Grass  family),  CYPERACEAE 
(sedge  family),  Pentederia  cordata  .pickerel- 
weed),  Myrica  spp.  (bayberry),  Chenopo- 
dium  spp.  (goosefoot),  Phytolacca 

americana  (poke),  Rubus  spp.  (blackberry), 
LEGUMICOSAE  (Bean  family),  Vitis  spp. 
(grape),  Nyssa  spp.  (tupelo  or  black  gum), 
Cernus  spp.  (dogwood),  LAB1ATAE  (Mint 
family),  Gal  ium  spp.  (bedstraw  and 
COMPOSITAE  (Daisy  family).  The  majority 
of  the  unknown  seeds  are  round,  hollow, 
have  an  opening  at  the  top  and  are  2-4mm  in 
diameter.  A  number  of  round,  hollow  seeds 
about  1mm  in  diameter  (probably  Galium 
spp.)  with  uncarbonized  interiors  were  fre¬ 
quent  in  virtually  every  sample.  Other  un¬ 
carbonized  seed  were  also  present,  but  were 
not  tabulated.  Likewise  numerous  small 
(less  than  1mm)  carbonized  objects,  prob¬ 
ably  the  scleretia  (fruiting  bodies  of  fungus) 
identified  by  Pearsall  and  Voight  1981:37) 
were  not  tabulated. 

Given  the  low  occurrence  of  carbon¬ 
ized  seeds,  few  comparisons  may  be  made 
either  among  the  three  sites  or  among  the 
cultural  periods  represented.  The  majority 
of  the  carbonized  seeds  were  recovered 
from  Middle  and  Late  Woodland  features  at 
site  38BK226.  Twelve  of  the  14  taxa  identi¬ 
fied  were  recovered  here  (exceptions  are 
goosefeet  and  legume).  Conversely  at  site 
38BK229  only  two  taxa  (pickerelweed, 
legume)  were  identified.  At  site  38BK246 
only  four  taxa  (sedge,  goosefoot,  blackberry, 
dogwood)  were  identified.  The  taxa  present 
suggest  utilization  of  more  than  one  habitat 
from  each  site. 

No  identified  seeds  were  recovered 
from  Late  Archaic  or  definite  early  Early 
Woodland  features.  (One  unidentified  seed 
was  recovered  from  the  probable  Late 
Archaic  Feature  5  at  site  38BK229)  Early  to 
Middle  Woodland  features  at  site  38BK229 
yielded  pickerelweed  and  legume,  while 
those  at  site  38BK248  yielded  sedge  and 
chenopodium.  Middle  Woodland  and  prob¬ 
able  Middle  Woodland  features  at  38BK226 
yielded  poke,  blackgum,  dogwood,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  mint,  bedstraw  and  composite.  Half  of 
the  taxa  were  recovered  from  Late  Wood¬ 
land  features  at  site  38BK226:  Grass,  sedge, 
bayberry,  grape,  dogwood,  bedstraw  and 
possibly  pickerel  weed  and  blackberry.  Late 


Woodland  features  at  site  38BK246  yielded 
blackberry  and  dogwood. 

Several  of  the  taxa  were  associated 
with  the  swamp  or  swamp  margin,  including 
sedge,  pickerelweed,  bayberry  and  possibly 
Nyssa  spp.  (if  tupelo,  N.  syl vatica).  Other 
species  indicated  disturbed  habitats,  such  as 
the  goosefoot,  poke  and  blackberry.  The 
other  taxa  may  occur  in  a  variety  of 
habitats.  However,  all  likely  grew  in  the 
general  vicinity  of  the  sites. 

Economic  uses  are  suggested  ethno- 
graphically  for  many  of  the  identified  taxa. 
Food  sources  include  fruit  or  seeds  of  grape, 
chenopodium,  blackberry,  composite  and 
possibly  dogwood  and  black  gum/tupelo. 
Other  taxa  can  be  used  for  greens  (poke, 
mint),  as  starchy  tubers  (pickerelweed)  or 
condiments  (bayberry).  Other  species  such 
as  grasses  and  sedges  could  be  used  for  con¬ 
structing  items  such  as  baskets,  mats  and 
shelters. 

The  majority  of  these  taxa  fruit  from 
about  July  to  October.  A  few  such  as 
bedstraw,  Nyssa  spp.  pickerelweed,  the 
mints,  grasses  and  sedges  any  fruit  some¬ 
what  earlier.  Whether  the  seeds  represent 
human  use  or  accidental  incorporation  into 
the  archaeological  deposits,  their  presence 
suggests  that  the  features  were  open  during 
the  summer  and  fall. 

Although  these  economic  uses  listed 
above  (and  undoubtedly  various  others)  are 
possible  for  the  taxa  listed,  it  is  likely  that 
some  if  not  most  of  the  taxa  represent 
unintentional  inclusions  in  the  features  and 
cultural  deposits.  The  higher  frequency  of 
seeds  in  the  Middle  and  Late  Woodland  pro¬ 
veniences  may  reflect  preservation  of  seeds 
in  the  more  recent  deposits.  The  large 
number  of  partially  carbonized  and  fresh 
seeds  present  many  of  the  samples  (but  not 
tabulated)  also  suggests  this.  Thus,  as  is  the 
case  with  any  ethnobotanical  study  dealing 
with  low  seed  frequencies,  it  must  be 
stressed  that  accidental  inclusions  within 
archaeological  deposits,  selective  carboni¬ 
zation  and  selective  preservation  all  bias 
our  view  of  plant  utilization  by  the  site's 
prehistoric  inhabitants. 
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TABLE  82 


ETHNOBOTANICAL  SAMPLES:  SEED  IDENTIFICATIONS 


38BK226 

Probable  Early 
Woodland 


F3 

FT  7  ( 2 ) 
F49 


1  1 
2  1  3 

1  3  4 


Middle  Woodland 
F25 

F28(?)(l)  1 

F29(2) 

F48(2) 

Probable  Middle 
Woodland 

F  3  3 

Eu  1 9 


1  1 
1?  2 
1  1 
1  2  3 


1  2?  3 

112  4 


Late  Wood 'and 


FI  (2) 

1? 

1 

F5 

1 

3 

F31 

1? 

1 

F34 

5 

• 

1  1  1 

F45(l) 

111? 

1?  1 

2  1 

5  3  1 

F50 ( 2 ) 

2  1 

4  1 

TOTALS 

1  10  1?  1 

1  1?  2 

1  3  2?  2  ' 

1?  19  7  11 

2 

4 

2 

3 

17 

3 


63 


38BK229 
Probable  Late 
Woodland 

F5  1  1 


Probable  Early/ 

Middle  Woodland 

F7I1  • 

1 2 :  i  ?  i 

'OTALS  1?  1 


2 


1 


2 

3 


2  11  6 


338K246 

Early/Middle 

Woodland 

■p 

1  2 


FT  3 
F  4 


Late  Woodland 

F2(?) 

F1016) 


1 1 


1 

2  2 


1 

6 


TOTALS 


1? 


11 


TABLE  81 

cTmNOBOTMICAl  SAMPLES,  total  CARBONIZED  HJCXORT  nut 
AND  ACORN  REMAINS  AS  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  CARBON  I ZEO  PLANT 
MATERIAL  BY  PROVENIENCE  UNIT 


Hickory  Acorn 


Si  te 

Provenience 

Feature  ’ype 

(Percent) 

(Percent) 

l  A  T  E  l 

4  R  C  H  A  1  C 

388*226 

Feature  16 

Pit 

19.0 

0-0 

388*229 

Feature  4 

Pit  '.Pottery 
Firing? l 

67.8 

0.0 

229 

Feature  5 

Pit  (Pottery 
Firing?) 

37.5 

0.0 

229 

Feature  8 

Point  Cluster 

0.0 

0.0 

EARLY 

N  0  0  0  L  A 

N 

0 

388*226 

Feature  17 

Pit 

55.4 

.02 

226 

Feature  49 

Pit 

76.0 

0.0 

226 

Feature  3* 

Hearth 

71 .4’ 

.06 

226 

Feature  32 

Sherd  Cluster 

.6 

0.0 

N  1  0  0  L 

E  *  0  0  0  L 

A 

N 

D 

188*226 

Feature  14 

Roc*  Hearth 

6.3 

.07 

226 

Feature  25 

Hearth 

18.0 

.77 

226 

Feature  28 

Roc*  Hearth 

1.9 

.01 

226 

Feature  29^ 

Hearth 

40. 81 

.04 

226 

Feature  36 

Roc*  Hearth 

5.3 

.09 

:26 

ceature  48 

Hearth/Pit 

18.4 

.01 

226 

Excav.  jnit  19 

- 

11.7 

0.0 

228 

Excav.  'Jnit  20 

5.6 

0.0 

338*229 

Excav.  Unit  5 

Pit 

4.0 

0.0 

338*246 

ceature  3 

Hearth 

3.2 

.13 

246 

Feature  9 

Hearth 

8.8 

0.0 

146 

feature  15 

Hearth 

.02 

.02 

Feature  '9 

Hearth 

.02 

0.0 

E  A  R  L  Y  ■'  M 

I  0  0  L  E  NO 

0 

0 

LAND 

388*226 

Mature  47 

Roc*  Hearth 

.3 

0.0 

33BK229 

reature  T 

Pit 

.2 

0.0 

388*246 

feature  '8 

Hearth 

1.0 

0.0 

246 

feature  4 

Hearth 

0.0 

0.0 

246 

Feature  7 

Hearth 

7.1 

0.0 

L  A  r  E 

4  0  0  0  L  A  N 

0 

138*226 

Mature  l* 

Pit 

40.2 

0.0 

326 

f*ature  45 

Pit 

5.6 

18 

::e 

’eature  26 

Pit 

35.0 

0.0 

c*ature  31 

dearth 

6.0 

0.0 

::6 

r»ature  13 

-earth 

0.0 

0.0 

226 

r»ature  34 

-earth 

6.4 

0.0 

326 

ceature  5 

Sherd  Cluster 

4.8 

.26 

:26 

Mature  21 

Sherd  Cluster 

0.0 

0.0 

226 

Feature 

/ague  Stain 

29.3 

.24 

38*246 

Feature  2 

Hearth 

2 

3.9 

24b 

c*ature  '0 

-earth 

6.8 

.05 

46 

:«?ature  6 

Burned  Clay 

15.5 

’ .  15 

m  :  :  o  u  e  .  i 

L  A  *  E  4  0  1 

3 

L 

A  N  3 

,38*246 

Mature  6 

-earth 

'9. 1 

' .  5 

Recent  hickory  Che  11  Also  Recovered 

*>ati>res  1,  8  ind  29  '  388K226 )  jre  Located  Between 
5  jrd  ’ . 5  Meters  Apart. 

possible  ^i^sus’ooian  Feature 


prehistoric.  In  general  however,  the  re¬ 
latively  greater  frequency  of  nutshell  during 
the  Early  Woodland  and  lesser  frequency 
during  the  Late  Woodland  frequency  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  hypothesized  oak-hickory 
reduction  during  the  latter  period  (Brooks 
and  Canouts  1982).  Corn  (Zea  mavs  L)  was 
recovered  from  Feature  21  at  site  38BK226. 
The  Feature  21  sample  included  eight 
measurable  cob  fragments  and  numerous 
cupules,  all  totaling  13.323  grams.  The  corn 
was  analyzed  by  Elizabeth  Sheldon  of 
Auburn  University,  who  found  that  the  cob 
fragments  were  88  percent  (N=7)  10-rowed 
and  12  percent  (N  =  l)  8-rowed.  She  suggests 
that  the  corn  is  similar  to  the  Northern 
Flint/Eastern  Complex.  (Sheldon's  analysis 
is  reported  in  the  next  section).  The 
Eastern  Complex  had  spread  across  most  of 
the  Eastern  United  States  after  about  A.D. 
1000  (Yarnell  1964:107). 

Corn  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an 
important  subsistence  item  at  38BK226  and 
is  absent  from  38BK229  and  38BK246.  The 
only  feature  containing  corn  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Late  Woodland  based  on 
associated  artifacts,  but  in  all  probability 
dates  to  a  general  Mississippian  time  level 
(post  A.D.  1000).  It  is  possible  that 
38BK226  (Feature  21)  was  briefly  utilized  by 
Mississippians  who  simply  did  not  leave 
diagnostic  artifacts  associated  with  the  fea¬ 
tures.  A  Mississippian  site  is  located  about 
1000  meters  east  of  38BK226,  site  38BK83. 
Other  Mississipian  sites,  with  structures 
present,  were  located  about  four  kilometers 
west  of  38BK246,  and  were  investigated 
during  the  Rediversion  Canal  project 
(Brooks  and  Canouts  1982). 


SEED  IDENTIFICATIONS 

The  seed  identifications  are  presented 
in  Table  82.  The  seeds  were  identified  using 
modern  comparative  collections  belonging 
to  the  author  (Suzanne  E.  Harris),  to  Dr. 
David  Benn  Center  for  Archaeological 
Research,  Southwest  Missouri  State  Univer¬ 
sity)  and  to  the  Herbarium,  Life  Sciences 
Department,  Southwest  Missouri  State 
University.  Most  of  the  carbonized  seeds 
were  very  eroded  and/or  fragmentary,  which 
often  obscured  the  diagnostic  features  and 
hampered  some  identifications. 


SUBSISTENCE 


Pine  charcoal  is  not  only  the  most 
frequent  taxon,  but  pine  utilization  appears 
to  increase  through  time,  as  shown  in  Table 
80. 

’ABLE  90 

E7HN0B0TANICAL  SAMPLES :  NUMBER  OF  SAMPLES  BY 
lUL’URAL  PERIOD  PAVING  PINE  AS  'MOST  -REQUENT  .000  CHARCOAL 
MATTASSEE  lAKE  SITES  '.3881(226,  388K229,  388K2A61 


-jltural  ?enoa 

388K226  ,  28BK229  , 

3ine  Other1  ?<ne  Other1 

38BK246  , 
3ine  Other 

.ate  Arcnaic 

i 

3 

. 

Early  «ooalana 

5  3 

- 

i 

Middle  «ooaland 

A  3 

- 

1  A 

Early/Middle 

•oodlana 

1  -  1 

_ 

1  ' 

.ate  wood  land 

$  Z 

- 

I  2 

Middle/ Late 
woodland 

'■ 

- 

- 

Includes  Other 

lomferous  *ooa 
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Woodland  period  pine  accounts  for  50  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  the  charcoal  in  most 
samples  (Table  80).  By  contrast,  during  the 
Early  Woodland,  pine  accounts  for  50  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  the  charcoal  in  only  two  of 
nine  samples  (although  in  other  samples  it  is 
often  still  the  most  frequent  single  taxon). 
Conversely,  higher  frequencies  of  hickory 
(Carya  spp.)  and  the  infrequent  taxa, 
cottonwood/willow  (Populus  spp./Salix 
spp.),  dogwood  (Cornus  spp.),  and  maple 
(Acer  spp.)  occur  primarily  in  the  Early- 
Middle  Woodland. 

The  general  preference  for  pine  as 
fuel  could  be  related  to  environmental  or 
cultural  factors.  Increasing  oceanicity  dur¬ 
ing  the  Late  Woodland  may  have  resulted  in 
a  decline  of  the  oak-hickory  forest  (Brooks 
and  Canouts  1980).  However,  the  proposed 
decrease  in  oak  and  hickory  would  not 
necessarily  explain  increased  pine  utiliza¬ 
tion.  Cultural  selection  may  also  have 
operated.  As  fuel,  pine  burns  more  readily 
with  a  hotter  fire  than  many  other  woods, 
while  oak  burns  more  steadily  than  pine  and 
produces  a  more  steady  heat  (Graves 
1919:31).  A  combination  of  pine  and  oak 
could  have  produced  the  most  efficient  mix 
of  fuels. 


Possible  subsistence  remains,  particu¬ 
larly  carbonized  hickory  nutshell  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  acorn  shell,  were  recovered 
from  all  but  four  of  the  provenience  units 
analyzed  (Table  81).  Hickory  nutshell,  par¬ 
tially  due  to  its  density,  was  the  most 
abundant  subsistence  item,  occurring  also  in 
all  but  four  provenience  units.  Carbonized 
acorn  shell  was  recovered  from  16  pro¬ 
venience  units  (41  percent  of  the  total  pro¬ 
venience  units  analyzed). 

In  order  to  assess  the  possible  changes 
in  hickory  utilization  through  time,  the  per¬ 
cent  of  provenience  units  with  ten  percent 
or  more  of  the  carbonized  plant  material  by 
weight  being  hickory  nutshell  was  calculated 
for  each  general  cultural  period:  Late 
Archaic  -  75  percent,  Early  Woodland  -  50 
percent,  Middle  Woodland  -  31  percent.  Late 
Woodland  -  42  percent.  This  initially  sug¬ 
gests  a  peak  for  hickory  utilization  during 
the  Late  Archaic  with  a  decline  in  the 
succeeding  Woodland  periods.  The  occur¬ 
rence  of  acorn  by  provenience  units  through 
time  was  similarly  calculated,  but  using  only 
presence  or  absence  since  all  acorn  weights 
were  less  than  two  percent  of  total  carbon¬ 
ized  plant  material.  The  percent  of  pro¬ 
venience  units  with  carbonized  acorn 
remains  were:  Late  Archaic  -  0,  Early 
Woodland  -  50  percent,  Middle  Woodland  - 
62  percent,  Late  Woodland  -  92  percent. 
Unlike  hickory  nutshell,  acorn  apparently 
peaks  in  the  Middle  Woodland,  then  declines 
(Table  81). 

At  least  two  problems  are  associated 
with  interpreting  the  nutshell  frequencies. 
First,  these  sites  represent  only  one  element 
in  the  settlement  system  at  any  point  in 
time  and  nut  utilization  might  be  carried 
out  here  during  some  cultural  periods,  such 
as  the  Early  Woodland,  and  carried  out  else¬ 
where  during  other  periods.  Second,  the 
context  of  three  of  four  features  with  very 
high  hickory  shell  percents  is  somewhat 
questionable.  Features  1,8,  and  29 
(38BK226)  occur  within  .5  to  1.5  m  of  each 
other,  and  have  been  assigned  to  three  cul¬ 
ture  periods  (Early,  Middle,  and  Late  Wood¬ 
land;  two,  features  8  and  29  have  recent 
hickory  shell  also,  raising  the  question  of 
whether  the  carbonized  hickory  nuts  are  all 
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success  of  the  method  can  best  be  viewed  by 
the  results,  which  at  Mattassee  Lake  are 
reflected  in  the  numerous  unambiguous  and 
internally  consistent  radiocarbon  determi¬ 
nations  and  ethnobotanical  assemblages  that 
were  recovered. 

The  samples  were  initially  dry 
screened  and  rough  sorted  in  the  laboratory. 
Since  the  samples  were  strained  through 
closely  woven  cloth,  minute  particles  and 
seeds  were  recovered,  as  well  as  large 
chunks  of  charcoal  and  recent  organic 
debris.  The  samples  were  screened  through 
2  mm  mesh  and  the  major  contaminants 
were  removed.  Material  greater  than  2  mm 
was  sorted  into  rough  morphological  cate¬ 
gories  (Table  78).  Material  less  than  2  mm 
was  sorted  only  for  seeds  since  identifica¬ 
tion  of  minute  fragments  of  charcoal  or 
nutshell  requires  more  sophisticated  equip¬ 
ment  and  time  than  was  available.  (How¬ 
ever,  one  South  Dakota  study  found  that 
identification  of  1/16  inch  specimens  using 
an  electron  scanning  microscope  provided 
additional  information  on  herbaceous  plant 
and  shrub  utilization  (Zalucha  1981).  Such 
high  level  magnification  likewise  would  be 
necessary  for  positive  identification  of  some 
wood  species  such  as  the  conifer,  which  may 
be  cypress  or  juniper. 

Preliminary  rough  sorting  was  accom¬ 
plished  using  a  3X  stand  magnifier.  A 
binocular  microscope  with  7-30X  range  was 
used  to  check  the  rough  sorting  and  to 
perform  the  wood  charcoal  identifications. 

The  ethnobotanical  samples  from  the 
three  sites  are  comprised  primarily  of  wood 
charcoal,  but  also  include  bark,  hickory  nut 
and  acorn  shell,  and  a  shiny  substance 
usually  associated  with  pine  charcoal  and 
assumed  to  be  carbonized  resin  (Table  78). 
A  substance  which  appeared  to  be  wood 
charcoal  sufficiently  carbonized  for  cellular 
structure  to  be  gone  was  tabulated  as  "Ashy 
Charcoal"  (Table  78);  on  at  least  one  speci¬ 
men  (Feature  7,  38BK246)  pine  charcoal 
graded  into  this  substance.  Corn  was  re~ 
,*■  <v er-'d  from  Feature  21  (38BK226),  and 
possdv.  from  three  other  features,  but 
'h*-v  ,p.-.»imens  were  too  fragmentary  to 
perm;*  positive  identification.  Likewise  a 
few  carbonized  seeds  are  present  but  are 
f ragmen' arv.  Numerous  small  (1  mm  or 


less)  carbonized  and  uncarbonized  spores 
possibly  are  present. 

Wood  charcoal  identifications  were 
made  for  all  first  priority  samples  and  those 
second  priority  samples  from  provenience 
units  which  did  not  have  previously  identi¬ 
fied  first  priority  samples  (Tables  76  and 
77).  A  standard  20  pieces  per  sample  were 
identified  to  genus  (Asch,  Ford  and  Aseh 
1972:3)  when  the  sample  was  large  enough. 
For  small  samples  (less  than  20  pieces),  the 
total  number  of  identification  pieces  was 
noted. 


WOOD  CHARCOAL 

Wood  charcoal  identifications  and  fre¬ 
quencies  are  shown  in  Table  79.  Pine  is  the 
most  frequent  taxon,  followed  by  oak, 
hickory  and  coniferous  wood;  minimally  pre¬ 
sent  are  ash,  hackberry,  catalpa,  cotton¬ 
wood/willow,  maple  and  dogwood.  Mesic 
species,  cottonwood/willow  and  maple  are 
most  abundant  from  38BK246,  the  site 
closest  to  the  Mattassee  Lake  margin. 
Cottonwood/willow  is  present  in  one  sample 
from  Site  38BK226,  which  is  located 
between  two  swamp  margins.  The  lack  of 
cottonwood/willow  at  site  38BK229  may  re¬ 
flect  the  site's  relatively  greater  distance 
from  the  swamp  margin  or  simply  the 
smaller  number  of  samples  and  sample  size 
from  this  site.  In  general  these  samples 
reflect  utilization  of  the  mixed  pine  hard¬ 
wood  forest  which  likely  grew  on  uplands 
adjacent  to  the  low  terrace,  or  on  the 
terrace  itself,  rather  than  the  cypress 
swamp.  (Note:  While  Feature  4,  38BK246, 
has  a  high  carbonized  white  oak  frequency, 
uncarbonized  white  oak  wood  was  also  pre¬ 
sent,  indicating  that  the  feature  may  not  be 
prehistoric.) 

No  cypress  (Taxodium  distichum), 
which  would  indicate  swamp  utilization  for 
firewood  was  positively  identified.  Some 
cypress  may  be  included  in  the  conifer  cate¬ 
gory,  but  this  could  also  be  juniper 
(Juniperus  spp.)  or  pieces  of  pine  (Pinus  sp.) 
which  ;re  too  small  to  include  the  resin 
canals  c  -'gnostic  of  pine.  The  cypress  and 
juniper  both  lack  resin  canals  but  could  not 
be  distinguished  at  the  magnification  avail¬ 
able  (Panshin  and  de  Zeeuw  1970:436437). 
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CHAPTER  12 


CONCLUSIONS:  THE  MATTASSEE  LAKE  SITES 
IN  PERSPECTIVE 


INTRODUCTION 

The  excavations,  analyses,  and  report¬ 
ing  efforts  on  the  Mattassee  Lake  project 
were  directed  towards  a  wide  range  of  re¬ 
search  questions  (Chapter  4>,  and  employed 
a  perspective  that  tried  to  be  not  merely 
site  specific,  but  areal  in  scope.  A  major 
goal  of  the  project  was  to  cast  light  on  the 
behavioral  processes  that  left  the  compo¬ 
nents  along  Mattassee  Lake.  The  approach 
taken,  however,  was  first  and  foremost  site 
specific,  with  every  effort  made  to  solidly 
link  the  research  to  the  recovered  data. 
While  much  of  the  report  may  seem  like  an 
overly-tedious  exposition  of  data,  we 
believe  it  reflects  a  realistic  appreciation  of 
both  the  limitations,  and  the  potential,  of 
the  terrace  assemblage. 

The  results  presented  here  are  by  no 
means  considered  definitive.  This  work 
should  and  must  be  superceded;  hopefully 
progress  will  be  such  that  this  will  come 
quickly.  Towards  this  end  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  document  as  fully  as  possible  our 
data  collection  and  analysis  methods;  these 
results  have  been  summarized  in  the  present 
text  and  are  detailed  in  the  Appendix 
Volume  (Anderson  et  al.  1982).  The  analysis 
records  and  the  cataloged  assemblage  are 
accessible  to  future  researchers,  who  are 
welcome  to  test  the  ideas  presented  here  or 
explore  other,  differing  research  questions. 


AN  INTRA  ASSEMBLAGE  ANALYSIS 
OF  THE  MATTASSEE  LAKE  MATERIALS 

In  previous  chapters,  the  analyses  of 
cultural  materials  proceeded  (largely)  at  the 
level  of  individual  artifact  categories.  The 
present  discussion  focuses  on  the  rationale 
for  the  use  of  artifact  types  in  combination 
/vith  other  analytical  categories  for  the 
■'  irmulatior,  of  artifact  assemblages.  The 
■  .•■-;? Rations  focused  on  materials  in  two 
-excavation  blocks  opened  on  the 
-- t'"\  if  sites  38BK226  and  38BK229, 
irge  assemblages  exhibiting  a  fair 


degree  of  stratification  were  documented. 
The  primary  analytical  method  used  to  de¬ 
fine  these  assemblages  was  a  polythetic 
agglomerative  cluster  analysis. 

Selection  of  Artifact  Types  for  Analysis 

Since  the  development  of  a  cultural 
chronology  and  associated  assemblage  des¬ 
cription  was  a  major  focus  of  our  study  it 
was  only  appropriate  that  the  variables 
(artifact  types)  sensitive  to  the  sort  of  ques¬ 
tions  being  asked  be  integrated  into  the 
study.  Since  all  researchers  may  not  agree 
on  the  utility  of  each  variable's  contribution 
to  the  study,  it  is  incumbent  to  state  the 
rationale  for  such  selections.  The  analysis 
reported  here  focused  on  lithic  artifacts; 
ceramics,  found  in  most  upper  levels, 
exhibited  little  discernible  functional  vari¬ 
ability  and  served  primarily  as  a  means  of 
dating  the  analysis  output.  The  focus  on 
chipped  stone  artifacts  followed  from  a  pro¬ 
ject  emphasis  on  the  iesolution  of  prehis¬ 
toric  mobility  and  settlement  strategies, 
which  could  be  examined,  in  part,  through 
patterning  in  the  occurrence  of  local  and 
extralocal  raw  materials.  The  chipped  stone 
categories  and  the  rationale  for  their  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  study  of  assemblage  definition  at 
38BK226  and  38BK229  are  outlined  below. 

Debitage  Frequency  by 
Raw  Material  Type 

In  all,  16  separate  categories  of  debit- 
age,  representing  most  of  the  raw  materials 
recovered  at  the  sites,  were  incorporated 
into  the  analysis.  It  is  argued  that  vari¬ 
ability  should  exist  wn^in  and  between  the 
various  raw  material  categories  as  prehis¬ 
toric  adaptations  changed  through  time. 
Those  components  of  a  cultural  system 
thought  to  be  linked  with  observed  changes 
in  the  raw  material  debitage  profiles  include 
group  economic  organizations,  territorial 
exploitation  patterns,  and  regional  popula¬ 
tion  movements  (Reher  and  Frison  1980; 
Goodyear  1979;  Judge  1973).  For  example, 
using  Binford's  (1980)  hunter-gatherer 


model,  one  might  predict  a  low  occurrence 
of  exotic  raw  materials  within  cultural  sys¬ 
tems  adapted  to  a  foraging  strategy. 
Following  Binford  (1980),  a  foraging  adapta¬ 
tion  would  probably  entail  a  high  degree  of 
residential  mobility  -frequent  changes  of 
residences  within  a  locality,  with  an  inten¬ 
sive  coverage  of  land  within  a  small  catch¬ 
ment  area.  Conversely,  a  collector  pattern, 
defined  as  the  exploitation  of  a  surrounding 
area  by  special  task  groups  operating  from  a 
more  permanent  residence,  would  produce  a 
much  different  pattern  in  the  archeological 
record.  One  might  expect,  for  example, 
that  collectors  would  leave  behind  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  quantities  of  exotic  raw  mate¬ 
rials  (i.e.,  debitage,  exhausted  tools)  at  a 
site  (see  Chapter  7). 

Hafted  Biface/Projectile 
Point  Groups 

Traditionally  projectile  points  have 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  development 
of  cultural  chronologies  throughout  North 
America  in  general  and  the  southeastern 
United  States  in  particular.  Unfortunately, 
much  of  the  work  in  the  southeastern 
Atlantic  slope  has  focused  on  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  projectile  point  typologies  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Paleolndian  and  Archaic  adaptations 
(e.g.,  Coe  1964;  Claggett  and  Cable  1982). 
Woodland  and  Mississippian  chronologies,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  relied  more  on  ceramic 
typologies  for  temporal  placement.  To 
date,  the  most  widely  accepted  typology  for 
projectile  points  spanning  the  Early  Archaic 
through  European  contact  is  Coe's  (1964) 
sequence  developed  from  the  North  Carolina 
piedmont  physiographic  region.  While  this 
sequence  provides  a  broad  baseline  for 
studying  changes  in  projectile  point  forms 
over  time,  it  became  apparent  while  exca¬ 
vating  the  Mattassee  Lake  sites  that  (using 
interior  coastal  plain  data)  additions  to  the 
1964  sequence  were  necessary.  Several  pro¬ 
jectile  point  forms  not  present  in  Coe's 
sequence,  but  commonly  found  in  surface 
scatters  on  the  South  Carolina  coastal  plain, 
were  discovered  in  excavated  context  at 
38BK226  and  38BK229  (Chapter  7;  see  also 
Charles  1981).  As  noted  earlier,  the  projec¬ 
tile  points  were  subjected  to  a  detailed 
attribute  analysis  and  grouped  into  types 
based  on  a  combination  of  the  cluster  analy¬ 
sis  results  as  well  as  recognized  typologies 


(see  Chapter  7).  Many  of  the  types  des¬ 
cribed  in  previously  published  studies  from 
the  South  Carolina  coastal  plain  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Mattassee  Lake  assemblage. 
A  few  of  these  types  were  eliminated  from 
the  assemblage  cluster  analysis,  however, 
due  to  extremely  low  numbers. 

Unidentified  Hafted  Bifaces 

This  variable  includes  the  fragments 
of  hafted  bifaces  such  as  tips,  lateral  blade 
sections  and  haft  element  fragments. 
Assuming  that  cultural  adaptations  have 
changed  through  time  on  the  Carolina 
coastal  plain,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  variability  should  occur  in  the 
frequency  of  hafted  biface  use  on  the 
Mattassee  Lake  sites  through  time.  For 
instance,  following  Cleland's  (1976)  focal- 
diffuse  model,  one  might  predict  a  high 
incidence  of  hafted  bifaces  in  the  assem¬ 
blage  of  a  focal  economy  based  on  the 
exploitation  of  defr,  while  a  lower  propor¬ 
tional  occurrence  of  hafted  bifaces  might  be 
expected  in  a  diffuse  economy  where  many 
different  types  of  food  resources  are 
exploited.  In  this  latter  instance  a  greater 
variety  of  tool  types  would  be  anticipated  in 
archeological  assemblages. 

Bifaces,  Unifaces,  and 
Utilized  Flakes 

Assuming  that  technological  organiza¬ 
tion,  measured  by  the  differential  disposal 
patterns  of  such  items  as  personal  gear, 
situational  gear,  and  site  furniture  varies 
through  time,  it  is  necessary  to  quantify  all 
the  component  parts  that  constitute  the 
separate  gear  categories.  Claggett  and 
Cable  (1982:87-89),  using  the  concept  of 
gear  developed  by  Binford  (1977,1979), 
classified  the  Haw  River  lithic  assemblage 
into  two  gear  categories  described  below: 

Personal  gear  is  that  part  of  the 
Nunamiut  technological  system  which 
is  generally  carried  by  each  individual 
in  anticipation  of  future  conditions  or 
activities.... Personal  gear  was  heavily 
curated  (i.e.,  recycled,  reused,  heavily 
maintained)  and  was  always  replen¬ 
ished  and  in  good  condition  before 
setting  out  on  an  expedition  (Claggett 
and  Cable  1982:87-89). 
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In  terms  of  the  Haw  River  lithic  assem¬ 
blage,  four  stone  tool  types  were  considered 
as  personal  gear.  These  were  projectile 
points  (and  ancillary  forms  such  as  "drills"), 
hafted  endscrapers,  bifaces,  and  flake 
blanks.  Applying  this  to  the  Mattassee  Lake 
assemblage,  only  the  hafted  biface  (i.e., 
projectile  point)  and  biface  categories  were 
used  to  represent  personal  gear,  since  so 
few  flake  blanks  and  no  classic  endscrapers 
were  recovered. 

Situational  gear  is  defined  as 

follows: 

Situational  gear,  as  opposed  to 
the  other  types  of  gear,  is  "responsive" 
in  nature.  That  is,  it  is  used  in  situa¬ 
tions  which  are  unanticipated  or  where 
the  use  of  an  item  of  personal  gear 
would  be  inappropriate.  The  design  of 
situational  gear  is  constrained  only  by 
the  available  raw  material  which  may 
be  provided  from  a  material  cache, 
modified  personal  gear,  material  re¬ 
sources  of  the  immediate  environ¬ 
ment,  or  scavenged  material  from  pre¬ 
vious  occupations.  Therefore,  situa¬ 
tional  gear  is  very  expediently  de¬ 
signed,  quite  variable  in  morphology 
and  directed  toward  the  execution  of 
single  activities  (Claggett  and  Cable 
1982:88). 

The  artifact  types  associated  with 
situational  gear  in  the  Haw  River  assem¬ 
blage  included  all  flake  tools  including 
unifaces.  Similarly,  the  flake  tools  (i.e., 
unifaces,  spokeshaves,  and  utilized  flakes) 
represent  the  situational  gear  category  for 
the  Mattassee  Lake  sites. 

The  final  category  of  items  is 
called  site  furniture: 

Site  furniture  consists  of  items 
which  are  left  or  cached  at  a  site  upon 
abandonment  and  which  are  intended 
to  be  reused  upon  subsequent  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  site  (Claggett  and  Cable 
1982:89). 

The  tool  inventory  classified  as  site 
furniture  for  the  Haw  River  lithics  included 
caches,  hearth  stones,  ham merstones,  pitted 
cobbles,  anvils,  grinding  stones  and 


unaltered  cobbles  of  knappable  raw  mate¬ 
rial.  Little  evidence  for  site  furniture  was 
found  at  Mattassee  Lake,  which  is  in  itself 
significant,  since  it  suggests  that  planned 
reuse  may  not  have  been  a  strategy. 

Given  the  arguments  presented  above, 
the  researcher  need  not  base  archeological 
interpretations  solely  on  the  frequency  of 
individual  artifact  types  on  a  site.  Instead, 
it  is  possible  to  relate  combinations  of  arti¬ 
fact  types  to  models  of  prehistoric  techno¬ 
logical  organization  and  group  mobility,  a 
more  meaningful  approach  for  the  study  of 
diachronic  cultural  adaptation. 

Method  of  Assemblage  Definition 

As  the  excavation  of  the  Mattassee 
Lake  sites  progressed  it  was  observed  that 
although  no  natural  stratigraphic  units  were 
present  to  provide  logical  breaks  in  the 
cultural  sequence,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  age  of 
materials  discovered  and  the  depth  of 
deposit.  Given  this  overlapping  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  data  base,  it  was  decided  that  a 
polythetic  aggiomerative  clustering  analysis 
would  be  most  appropriate.  Sneath  and 
Sokal  describe  this  clustering  technique  as: 

Starting  with  a  set  of  t  separate 
entities  aggiomerative  techniques 
group  these  into  successively  fewer 
than  t  sets,  arriving  eventually  at  a 
single  set  containing  all  t  observa¬ 
tional  taxonomic  units  (Sneath  and 
Sokal  1973:202). 

Groups  are  mathematically  derived  by  a 
formula  or  algorithm  that  measures  the 
similarity  or  dissimilarity  coefficients  of 
the  observed  taxonomic  units  (variables). 
In  the  preset.:,  study  Euclidean  distance  was 
selected  as  the  best  measure  of  resemblance 
between  the  variables  in  the  columns  of  the 
data  matrix.  Using  the  Euclidian  distance 
formula  clusters,  or  pairs  of  excavation 
levels,  were  grouped  together  according  to 
the  complete  linkage  or  farthest  neighbor 
method.  Sneath  and  Sokal  in  describing  this 
method,  state: 

An  observed  taxonomic  unit  that 
is  a  candidate  for  admission  to  an 
extant  cluster  has  a  similarity  to  that 
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cluster  equal  to  its  similarity  to  the 
farthest  member  within  the  cluster. 
When  two  clusters  join,  their  similar¬ 
ity  is  that  existing  between  the  far¬ 
thest  pair  members,  one  in  each  clus¬ 
ter  (Sneath  and  Sokal  1973:222). 

Therefore,  the  complete  linkage  method  is 
conservative  in  its  formation  of  clusters, 
generally  creating  them  at  relatively  low 
overall  similarity  values.  One  additional 
feature  of  this  method  is  the  near  elimina¬ 
tion  of  elongated  single  linkage  clusters 
which  can  occur  when  a  number  of  equidis¬ 
tant  points  are  represented  in  the  data 
matrix.  Clusters  formed  in  this  fashion  are 
often  difficult  to  interpret. 

One  additional  operation  needs  to  be 
addressed  before  entering  into  a  discussion 
of  the  results.  Since  the  data  matrix  was 
constructed  with  the  excavation  levels  as 
the  cases  and  the  artifact  types  as  the 
variables  the  matrix  had  to  be  transposed. 
That  is,  the  question  addressed  is:  "What 
excavation  levels  cluster  together  given  the 
types  of  artifacts  found  in  that  level?"  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  levels  rather  than  the 
artifact  types  that  will  be  clustered.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  Clustan  1C  program  includes  a 
Q  mode  analysis  that  studies  the  similarity 
between  pairs  of  observed  taxonomic  units 
(excavation  levels)  as  well  as  the  traditional 
R  mode  analysis  which  studies  the  similarity 
between  pairs  of  characters  (variables). 
Consequently,  the  present  study  included  a 
Q  mode  analysis. 

The  first  step  in  the  cluster  analysis 
was  the  creation  of  a  raw  data  matrix  (In 
Anderson  et  a].  1982).  This  matrix  was 
constructed  by  establishing  the  excavation 
levels  as  the  cases  and  the  artifact  types  as 
the  va-’ables.  Therefore  each  cell  in  the 
matrix  represented  the  frequency  of  occur¬ 
rence  of  an  artifact  type  for  a  particular 
excavation  level.  The  excavation  levels 
were  numbered  sequentially  from  1  to  12  for 
site  38BK226  and  l  to  10  for  site  38BK229. 
Each  level  represents  a  5  centimeter  incre¬ 
ment;  ievel  12,  for  example,  represents  a 
depth  of  55  to  60  centimeters  at  the  site. 
Befor 1  any  additional  operations  were  per¬ 
formed,  all  values  in  the  data  matrix  were 
standardized  to  nullify  the  effects  of  ex¬ 
treme  values. 


Results  of  the  Cluster  Analysis: 

Site  38BK226  Block 

The  results  of  the  cluster  analysis  per¬ 
formed  on  the  artifactual  materials  re¬ 
covered  from  38BK226  are  graphically  illu¬ 
strated  in  Figures  93  and  94.  Of  interest 
are  the  close  similarities  between  the  two 
dendrograms.  This  is  important  because  the 
fist  dendrogram  (Figure  93)  presents  the 
clustering  analysis  for  the  entire  assemblage 
(e.g.,  chipped  stone  tool  categories,  debit- 
age  etc.),  while  the  second  dendrogram 
(Figure  94)  is  based  exclusively  on  the  pro¬ 
jectile  point/hafted  biface  groups.  The 
similarity  of  the  dendrograms  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  lending  confirmation  to  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  projectile  point  groups  (Chapter 
7),  derived  in  pan  by  the  monothetic  sub- 
divisive  clustering  method  outlined  in 
Chapter  6. 

Since  both  dendrograms  are  so  similar, 
the  dendrogram  and  matrix  coefficients  illu¬ 
strated  in  Figure  93  will  be  useu  for  inter¬ 
pretive  purposes.  Three  separate  levels  of 
cohesion  are  judged  significant  in  interpret¬ 
ing  assemblage  composition  at  38BK226. 
The  first  significant  level  of  cohesion  is  at 
the  .710  mark.  At  this  juncture,  there  exist 
two  major  clusters.  The  first  cluster  con¬ 
sists  of  excavation  levels  1  and  2,  which  are 
Late  Woodland  to  Mississippian  in  age.  In 
these  levels  the  frequency  of  raw  materials 
in  the  debitage  category  is  relatively  low 
compared  to  other  levels.  Additionally,  raw 
material  diversity  is  extremely  low  with  a 
high  percentage  of  the  debitage  accounted 
for  by  orthoquartzite  (N=3095,  85.9  per¬ 
cent),  white  fossiliferous  chert  (N=337,  9.4 
percent),  and  flow  banded  rhyolite  (N=113, 
3.1  percent)  categories.  Both  levels  load 
very  highly  on  projectile  point  groups  1  and 
2,  representing  small  triangulars  with 
straight  and  concave  bases,  respectively. 
The  incidence  of  the  unidentified  hafted 
biface  and  biface  category,  and  the  uniface 
and  utilized  flake  categories,  are  very  low, 
however,  when  compared  with  the  other 
clusters.  Calculation  of  a  curated  tool 
index  was  accomplished  bv  summing  both 
the  bifacial  (curated)  and  unifacial  (expe¬ 
dient)  lools  together  and  dividing  the  sum 
into  the  total  number  of  bifacial  tools  found 
in  the  levels.  The  curated  tool  index  for 
levels  1  and  2  equalled  .90.  In  other  words, 
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FIGURE  93 

SITE  38BK226  BLOCK  UNIT 

EXCAVATION  LEVELS  CLUSTERED 
USING  ALL  MAJOR  VARIABLES 

MATTASSEE  LAKE  EXCAVATIONS 
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FIGURE  94 

SITE  38BK226  BLOCK  UNIT 

EXCAVATION  LEVELS  CLUSTERED  USING 
PROJECTILE  POINT  GROUP  DATA 
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9  out  of  10  stone  tools  found  in  levels  1  and 
2  could  be  classified  into  the  personal  gear 
category  described  earlier.  This  suggests 
that  the  late  prehistoric  use  of  the  terrace 
along  Mattassee  Lake  was  by  groups  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  highly  curated  technology.  The 
nature  of  the  overall  assemblage  in  these 
levels  (i.e.  little  more  than  debitage  and 
projectile  points),  however,  suggests  fairly 
brief  site  visits,  probably  by  task  groups 
based  elsewhere.  This  is  something  also 
indicated  by  the  almost  complete  lack  of 
Mississippian  features  (i.e.,  hearths)  on  the 
site.  A  large  Mississippian  site,  38BK83,  is 
located  a  kilometer  to  the  east,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  lake  with  the  river  (see 
Chapter  2),  and  it  is  probable  that  at  least 
some  of  the  prehistoric  material  in  the 
upper  levels  at  Mattassee  Lake  reflects 
visits  from  that  site.  The  high  incidence  of 
hafted  bifaces  (arrow  points),  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  small  amounts  of  Missis¬ 
sippian  pottery  found  on  the  terrace,  further 
suggest  use  of  the  area  for  hunting  type 
activities. 

The  second  cluster,  also  formed  at  the 
.710  mark,  consists  of  excavation  levels  8, 
9,  10,  11,  and  12  in  the  38BK226  block. 
These  levels,  representing  the  earliest 
(Early  Archaic)  occupation  of  the  site,  illu¬ 
strate  several  trend;-  The  debitage  histo¬ 
grams,  for  example,  show  a  significant  pro~ 
partional  occurrence  of  chert,  at  least  when 
compared  to  later  levels  (Chapter  7). 
Allendale,  white  fossiliferous,  tan  fossili- 
ferous,  and  chalky  cherts  are  all  (propor¬ 
tionally)  much  more  common  than  in  later 
levels.  All  of  these  materials  outcorp  in  the 
interior  coastal  plain  of  South  Carolina.  A 
similar  pattern  is  evident  for  many  of  the 
litic  raw  materials  originating  in  the  fall 
line  and  piedmont.  The  overall  debitage 
assemblage  for  this  cluster  is  characterized 
by  a  comparatively  high  proportional  occur¬ 
rence  of  extralocai  as  opposed  to  local  raw 
materials.  This  may  suggest  a  fair  degree 
of  group  mobility  at  this  time  level,  particu¬ 
larly  if  raw  material  procurement  is  an 
embedded  strategy,  rather  than  the  result  of 
specific  quarrying  expeditions  (c.f.  Binford 
1979;  see  also  Goodyear,  House,  and  Ackeriy 
1979:198-199).  In  terms  of  projectile  point 
groups  only  two  specimens,  both  Palmers 
(Group  20),  were  present.  Bifaces,  unifaces, 
and  utilized  flakes  were  all  low  value 


categories.  The  curated  tool  index  calcu¬ 
lated  for  this  level  was  .83,  slightly  lower 
than  that  noted  in  the  top  two  levels.  The 
high  curation  index,  like  that  for  the  Missis¬ 
sippian  component,  suggests  a  logistically 
based  adaptation.  Instead  of  reflecting 
specialized  visits  by  task  groups  based  else¬ 
where,  however,  at  this  time  level  what  is 
more  likely  are  brief  visits  by  fully 
equipped,  highly  mobile  groups.  Extensive 
curation  within  a  highly  specialized  toolkit 
form  part  of  the  strategy  employed  during 
the  Early  Archaic  in  the  region  (c.f.  Good¬ 
year  1979;  Claggett  and  Cable  1982),  and 
that  appears  to  be  what  is  represented  at 
38BK226. 

The  next  interpretable  cluster  at 
38BK226  occurs  at  the  1.696  level  of  cohe¬ 
sion  and  corresponds  to  the  Middle  and  Late 
Archaic  time  level  on  the  site.  This  cluster, 
formed  from  excavation  levels  6  and  7, 
differs  considerably  from  the  previous 
cluster,  which  represented  the  earliest  cul¬ 
tural  horizons.  In  levels  6  and  7  piedmont/ 
fall  line  raw  materials  (N-426,  60  percent) 
are  (preportionaly)  somewhat  more  common 
in  the  assemblage  than  interior  coastal  plain 
chert  types  (N=310,  4.4  percent).  The  inci¬ 
dence  of  orthoquartzite  almost  doubles 
compared  with  the  lower  levels,  while  the 
frequency  Allendale  chert  falls  almost  to 
half  the  level  of  use  in  the  early  horizors. 
Generally,  there  appears  to  be  a  significant 
increase  in  the  quantity  and  diversity  of  raw 
material  being  used  at  the  site.  With  regard 
to  the  other  tool  categories,  this  cluster  had 
the  second  lowest  incidence  (next  to  the 
bottom  levels)  of  hafted  bifaces  and  the 
second  highest  incidence  of  situational  gear 
(unifaces  and  utilized  flakes).  Only  the 
Woodland  cluster  (levels  3,  4,  and  5)  had  a 
higher  incidence  of  unifical  tools.  The 
curated  tool  index  for  this  cluster  (levels  6 
and  7)  was  .75,  the  lowest  in  any  of  the 
clusters  on  the  site.  The  decline  in  the 
importance  of  curated  tools  and  technology, 
coupled  with  the  increase  in  the  use  of  local 
lithic  materials  (particularly  orthoquart¬ 
zite),  suggests  a  change  in  the  technological 
organization  of  the  groups  using  the  site. 
Following  arguments  developed  by  Binford 
(1980)  and  applied  locally  by  Claggett  and 
Cable  (1982),  the  Mattassee  Lake  Archaic 
assemblages  appear  to  suggest  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  a  highly  curated  Early  Archaic 
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technology  (possibly  associated  with  a  highly 
mobile,  collector-type  adaptation)  with  a 
somewhat  more  expediently-based  Middle 
and  Late  Archaic  technology  (characterized 
by  a  higher  degree  of  residential  mobility 
and  a  more  generalized,  foraging  type  of 
adaptation).  Such  a  conclusion  is,  of  course, 
only  hinted  at  by  the  data  and  must  be 
subject  to  considerable  additional  testing 
prior  to  acceptance. 

Returning  to  Figure  93,  the  final 
cluster  to  be  discussed  for  site  38BK226  is 
formed  at  the  3.155  level  of  cohesion.  This 
cluster  consists  of  excavation  levels  3,  4, 
and  5,  which  circumscribe  the  Woodland 
components  on  the  site.  Overall,  this 
cluster  represents  the  most  intensive  occu¬ 
pations  at  the  site.  In  almost  every  categoy 
the  incidence  of  artifacts  far  exceeds  the 
values  in  any  of  the  other  clusters.  The 
debitage  profiles  are  skewed  toward  the 
procurement  of  orthoquartizite  and  white 
fossiliferous  chert,  with  flow  banded,  por— 
phyritic  rhyolite,  and  Allendale  chert  com¬ 
prising  a  second  preferred  group  of  mate¬ 
rials.  These  selection  preferences  may  re¬ 
flect  generalized  economy  which  exploited  a 
wide  range  of  lithic  raw  materials  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  availability,  and  functional 
characteristics,  of  each  material.  As  with 
the  debitage  profile,  projectile  point  fre¬ 
quency  (N=39)  was  high,  and  the  diversity  of 
type;,  represented  is  also  very  large  (see 
Table  10).  A  number  of  small  triangular 
points  occur  in  this  cluster  and  possibly 
represent  intrusions  from  later  cultural 
groups  into  earlier  occupation  surfaces. 
Two  Late  Archaic  and  three  Middle  Archaic 
point  forms  also  occurred  in  the  levels.  One 
of  the  Late  Archaic  and  all  three  of  the 
Middle  Archaic  forms,  however,  occur  in 
level  5,  the  farthest  neighbor  in  the  cluster. 
The  remaining  point  types  include  almost  all 
of  the  Woodland  point  forms  noted  in  Table 
10.  Although  unifaces  and  utilized  flakes 
are  abundant  in  this  cluster,  their  contribu¬ 
tion  is  heavily  outweighed  by  the  personal 
gear  categories  (bifaces  and  hafted  bifaces). 
The  curated  tool  index  for  this  cluster  was 
.91,  indicating  a  highly  curated  technology. 

Given  the  large  number  of  artifacts 
and  features  in  these  levels,  fairly  extensive 
use  of  the  terrace  area  is  indicated  during 
this  (Woodland)  period.  The  absence  of 


conclusive  evidence  for  structures,  however, 
makes  it  difficult  to  argue  for  extended 
(i.e.,  year-round  or  multi-seasonal)  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  assemblage  suggests  fairly  long 
term  camps  by  task  groups  based  elsewhere; 
alternatively,  it  may  reflect  the  briefly 
occupied  base  camps  of  somewhat  larger 
groups.  At  the  time  of  European  contact 
local  Mississippian  coastal  groups  dispersed 
into  the  interior  in  family-sized  groups  for 
much  of  the  year:  "for  nine  of  the  twelve 
months  they  wonder  about  without  any  fixed 
abode"  (Rogel  1570;  cited  in  Waddell  1980; 
47).  A  fair  degree  of  residential  mobility  is 
suggested,  precluding  the  construction  of 
elaborate  "fixed"  structures.  If  (as  is  prob¬ 
able)  a  similar  settlement/mobility  strategy 
was  used  during  the  Woodland  period, 
assemblages  like  those  found  at  Mattassee 
Lake  might  be  the  result.  The  high  curated 
tool  index  suggests  a  carefully  planned 
(anticipatory)  adaptive  strategy,  hardly  the 
aimless  wandering  implied  by  Rogel. 

Results  of  the  Cluster  Analyses: 

Site  38BK229  Block 

The  results  of  the  cluster  analyses  for 
site  38BK229  are  illustrated  in  Figures  95 
and  96.  Since  the  two  dendrograms  are,  as 
at  38BK226,  quite  similar,  the  discussion 
that  follows  will  be  based  on  the  results  of 
the  total  assemblage  analysis  (Figure  95). 
The  first  significant  juncture  occurs  at  the 
1.011  level  of  cohesion  with  three  distinct 
clusters  formed.  The  first  cluster  repre¬ 
sents  the  grouping  of  levels  1  and  2  which 
are  Mississippian  and  Late  Woodland  in  age. 
These  first  two  levels  are  characterized  by 
light  concentrations  of  a  limited  variety  of 
raw  materials.  The  debitage  assemblage  is 
dominated  by  orthoquartzite  (N  =  1059;97.6 
percent),  with  only  minor  quantities  (N=26; 
2.4  percent)  of  other  material  present, 
mostly  local  cherts  or  quartzite.  The  domi¬ 
nant  projectile  point  group  represented  in 
these  levels  is  Group  2,  small  trangular 
points  having  concave  bases.  With  regard  to 
the  other  tool  types,  the  hafted  bifaces  are 
well  represented  ^  N  =  1 3)  and  comprise  a 
majority  of  the  specimens  consicered  in  the 
curated  tool  index.  The  number  of  other 
bifaces  (N  =  16)  and  unifaces  (N=3)  in  these 
levels  is  quite  low  and  no  utilized  flakes 
were  recovered.  The  curated  tool  index  for 
these  levels  was  .86,  and  the  overall  assem- 
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FIGURE  95 

SITE  38BK229  BLOCK  UNIT 
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FIGURE  96 

SITE  38BK229  BLOCK  UNIT 

EXCAVATION  LEVELS  CLUSTERED  USING  ALL  DEBIT  AGE  AND 
TOOL  CATEGORIES  EXCEPT  PROJECTILE  POINT  GROUP  DATA 

MATTASSEE  LAKE  EXCAVATIONS 
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blage  is  quite  similar  to  that  in  the  upper 
levels  in  the  38BK226  block.  Relatively 
brief  use  of  the  area,  by  task  groups  based 
elsewhere,  appears  indicated. 

The  second  cluster,  levels  8,  9,  and  10, 
includes  the  deepest  levels  at  38BK229  and 
as  such  represents  the  earliest  occupations 
at  the  site.  Although  values  are  generally 
low  for  all  categories,  once  again  highly 
siliceous  materials  exhibit  an  unusual  pro¬ 
portional  occurrence  in  the  debitage  profile. 
The  piedmont/fall  line  materials  consist 
almost  entirely  of  quartz,  quartzite,  and 
green  siltstone,  while  of  particular  interest 
is  a  relatively  high  occurrence  of  blue 
fossiliferous  chert.  This  cluster  produced 
the  largest  single  quantity  (N=20)  of  this 
material  found  during  the  Mattassee  Lake 
project.  The  two  projectile  point  groups 
discovered  in  these  levels  fall  into  Groups 
10  and  11  and  represent  Early  Woodland 
types;  these  probably  reflect  instruction 
from  above.  The  cluster  had  the  lowest 
curated  tool  index  (.53)  of  all  the  clusters  on 
the  terrace.  This  low  value  reflects  a  low 
number  of  biface  forms  (N=9)  in  relation  to 
a  relatively  high  number  of  unifaces  (N=8). 
Although  the  assemblage  is  difficult  to 
interpret  (due  to  the  small  number  of  arti¬ 
facts  recovered),  an  Early  Archaic  age  is 
infered  for  at  least  some  of  the  material, 
based  on  the  exotic  debitage  signature. 
Given  the  low  artifact  density  and  the  low 
curated  tool  index,  short  term  casual  or 
expedient  use  of  the  area  is  indicated. 

The  third  major  cluster  from  the 
38BK229  block  consisted  of  levels  5  and  6, 
which  correspond  to  the  Late  Archaic 
(Awendaw/Thom’s  Creek)  component.  This 
cluster  had  the  largest  amount  of  artifac- 
tual  material  of  any  cluster  in  the  block 
unit.  Once  again  orthoquartizite  (N=2430; 
97.7  percent)  dominates  the  debitage  assem¬ 
blage,  with  most  of  the  remaining  materials 
coastal  plain  cherts.  In  this  respect  the 
cluster  differs  from  the  Late  Archaic 
cluster  in  the  38BK226  block,  which  was 
characterized  by  a  somewhat  greater  inci¬ 
dence  of  piedmont  materials.  The  absence 
of  these  piedmont  materials  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  unexpected,  since  the  component 
appears  to  have  been  formed  by  a  group  (or 
groups)  originating  in  the  sea-island  area. 
The  absence  of  these  materials,  in  fact. 


supports  such  an  inference.  Excluding 
orthoquartizite  debitage,  in  descending 
order,  the  most  commonly  occurring  lithic 
raw  materials  are  blue  fossiliferous  chert, 
white  fossiliferous  chert,  argillite  (a  prob¬ 
able  piedmont  rock),  and  Allendale  chert. 
The  projectile  points  include  three  Group  2 
triangulars,  one  medium  straight  stemmed 
(Group  12)  and  one  lanceolate  form  (Group 
17).  In  constrast  to  the  low  diversity  and 
frequency  of  extralocal  materials  in  the 
assemblage,  the  hafted  biface  (N=20)  and 
biface  (N=30)  categories,  and  the  uniface 
(N=6)  and  utilized  flake  (N=5)  categories, 
were  well  represented. 

The  curated  tool  index  for  the  cluster 
was  .82,  slightly  higher  than  that  for  the 
Late  Archaic  cluster  at  38BK226.  The  com¬ 
paratively  high  incidence  of  bifaces  in  the 
cluster  (the  only  cluster  from  either  block 
with  more  bifaces  than  hafted  bifaces)  prob¬ 
ably  reflects  the  apparent  formation  of 
much  of  the  assemblage  through  specialized 
quarrying/reduction  activity.  Many  of  the 
bifaces  appear  to  be  discarded  flake  blanks 
or  preforms  (possibly)  the  result  of  knapping 
practice  and/or  that  were  considered  unsuit¬ 
able  for  transport.  While  a  fair  degree  of 
casual,  or  expendient  tool  use  is  apparent, 
the  moderate  logistical  character  of  the 
38BK226  Late  Archaic  assemblage  (re¬ 
flected  by  the  fairly  high  curated  tool  index) 
supports  an  assemblage  formation  by  a 
logistically  oriented  task  group  based  else¬ 
where,  in  this  case  from  40  or  more  units  to 
the  south,  in  the  sea-islands. 

Conclusions 

What  was  reassuring  about  the  cluster 
analyses,  for  both  the  38BK226  and  38BK229 
excavation  blocks,  was  that  the  results 
mirrored  the  expectations  from  the  regional 
sequence.  Almost  without  exception 
clusters  consistently  fell  out  corresponding 
to  the  Mississippian  (late  prehistoric),  the 
Woodland,  the  Late  Archaic,  and  the  pre¬ 
late  Archaic  periods.  While  there  are 
obvious  differences  between  comoonents  of 
these  periods  (such  as  differir  projectile 
point  types),  the  cluster  analyses  indicate 
that  there  are  discernible  differences  in  the 
total  flaked  stone  assemblages.  These  dif¬ 
ferences,  it  is  argued,  are  the  result  of 
major  shifts  in  technological  organization; 


shifts  that  have  traditionally  been  recog¬ 
nized  in  other  categories  of  material  cul¬ 
ture,  such  as  site  types,  subsistence  re¬ 
mains,  or  mortuary  patterns,  or  over  indi¬ 
vidual  (and  not  grouped)  classes  of  artifacts. 

SPECIFIC  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 
ADDRESSED  AT  MATTASSEE  LAKE 

Five  specific  research  questions  were 
posed  at  the  start  of  the  Mattassee  Lake 
project,  to  help  guide  the  excavations  and 
ensuing  analysis,  l'hese  questions,  listed  in 
Chapter  4,  are  presented  again  here  and  are 
discussed  in  turn. 

Question  1;  What  are  the  major  periods 

of  occupation? 

Prehistoric  aboriginal  components 
spanning  the  entire  interval  from  the  Early 
Archaic  through  the  later  Mississippian 
periods  were  found  at  Mattassee  Lake, 
together  with  historic  components  dating  to 
the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  the 
former  possibly  from  protohistoric  (Contact 
era)  aboriginal  occupation.  Diagnostic  arti¬ 
facts  used  to  identify  the  various  occupa¬ 
tions  -  primarily  hafted  bifaces,  decorated 
ceramics,  and  miscellaneous  historic  debris 
-  are  described  in  detail  in  Chapters  7 
through  9  of  this  volume,  together  with  the 
evidence  for  their  dating.  Periods  and 
intensity  of  occupation,  or  more  correctly 
site  use,  were  found  to  vary  over  the  ter¬ 
race.  Early  Archaic  materials,  for  example, 
were  found  only  at  the  eastern  end  of 
38BK226,  in  the  t.ock  unit.  These,  further¬ 
more,  were  few  in  number,  suggesting  fairly 
minor  site  use.  Late  Woodland  artifacts, 
typified  by  Santee  Simple  Stamped  pottery, 
in  contrast,  were  found  in  large  quantities 
over  most  of  the  terrace,  suggesting  much 
greater  use  of  the  area  during  this  period. 

If  sheer  numbers  of  diagnostic  arti¬ 
facts  (i.e.,  sherds  plus  hafted  bifaces)  can  be 
considered  indicative  of  the  intensity  of 
past  site  use,  then  the  major  periods  of 
occupation  at  Mattassee  Lake  are  unques- 
tionablv  the  Middle  and  Late  Woodland, 
followed  (in  decreasing  order)  by  the  Early 
Woodland,  Late  Archaic,  Mississippian, 
Middle  Archaic,  and  Early  Archaic.  Inter¬ 
pretation  is  complicated,  however,  by  the 
virtual  certainty  that  site  use  varied 


considerably  over  time  and  by  the  vagaries 
of  equating  artifacts  with  people  on  a 
uniform  basis.  The  ranking  created  by 
employing  diagnostic  artifact  density  is, 
however,  additionally  supported  by  spatial 
(distributional)  evidence;  the  same  order  is 
maintained  when  the  number  of  prove¬ 
niences  are  examined. 

Question  II:  Are  discrete  components/ 

behavioral  events  recog¬ 
nizable  within  the  sites? 


While  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that 
there  has  been  some  mixing  of  the  terrace 
deposits,  it  would  be  equally  foolish  to  deny 
the  presence  of  recognizable  components 
and  assemblages.  Major  diagnostic  artifact 
categories  exhibited  a  clear  stratification  in 
two  of  the  three  large  blocks,  and  at  least 
13  viable  radiocarbon  dates  were  obtained 
from  among  the  60  probable  and  possible 
cultural  features  identified  in  the  units. 
Many  of  the  features,  furthermore,  were 
about  as  distinct  and  separable  as  any 
archeological  manifestation  can  hope  to  be, 
particularly  the  rock-filled  hearths  from 
38BK226.  Some  of  the  terrace  components, 
in  addition,  were  at  least  partially  isolated 
either  stratigraphically  or  spatially.  Little 
later  material  intrudes  the  Early  Archaic 
assemblage  at  38BK226,  for  example,  while 
in  the  38BK229  excavation  block  much  of 
the  assemblage  can  be  attributed  to  two 
more-or-less  separable  components,  Late 
Archaic  and  Late  Woodland  in  age. 

The  nature  of  specific  components  is 
also,  to  at  least  some  degree,  interpretable 
at  Mattassee  Lake.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  for  example,  that  extensive  quarrying 
and  reduction  of  local  orthoquartzites 
occurred  in  the  area  of  the  38BK229  block 
during  the  Late  Archaic.  The  number  and 
age  of  the  probable  hearths  from  the  exca¬ 
vation  units  document  many  separate  visits 
to  the  terrace  area  in  the  past,  even  if 
uncertainty  remains  about  the  specific  ac¬ 
tivities  occurring  during  the  formation  of 
these  features.  The  resolution  of  general 
trends  in  the  use  of  the  terrace  area  over 
time  was  examined  previously,  through  the 
series  of  cluster  analyses  focused  on  assem¬ 
blage  variability  in  the  levels  of  two  of  the 
three  excavation  blocks. 
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Question  HI:  Is  selection  of  particular 

raw  materials  indicated  by 
functional  categories  of 
stone  tools? 

By  component? 

This  topic  formed  a  major  focus  of  the 
lithic  artifact  analyses,  and  was  discussed  at 
length  in  Chapter  7.  While  the  vast 
majority  of  the  chipped  stone  tools  re¬ 
covered  at  Mattassee  Lake  were  made  of 
orthoquartzite,  some  variability  was  evident 
n  the  raw  materials  chosen  for  specific  tool 
*vpes  (e.g.,  Tables  25,38,45).  Hafted  bifaces 
•'.pically  exhibited  considerable  raw  mate¬ 
rnal  variability,  and  a  higher  overall  inci- 
ienoe  (compared  to  most  other  tool  types) 
on  extralocally  (i.e.,  nonorthoquartzite) 
•!--rived  stone.  The  stratigraphic  distribu- 
t;on  of  all  of  the  major  lithic  raw  material 
categories  was  also  examined,  over  both 
debitage  and  tool  forms,  in  the  excavation 
blocks  (e.g..  Figures  71,73,74).  Clear  trends 
were  evident  in  the  occurrence  of  several  of 
the  raw  material  categories,  with  peaks  for 
many  of  the  nonlocal  materials  occurring  in 
the  lower  levels,  corresponding  to  earlier 
Archaic  times.  This  was  also  evident 
through  an  examination  of  source  areas  and 
procurement  patterns;  an  unequivocal 
inverse  relationship  was  found  between 
flake  size  and  distance  to  source  (Figure 
68),  and  a  similar  relationship  was  noted 
between  raw  material  incidence  and  dis¬ 
tance  to  source  (Figure  67). 


Question  IV:  Why  was  each  site  selected 

for  occupation  or  use? 

As  noted  in  the  discussion  of  the 
environmental  background  (Chapter  2),  the 
Mattassee  Lake  sites  were  located  in  a 
setting  highly  favorable  to  the  exploitation 
of  a  number  of  resources.  Lithic  raw  mate¬ 
rials  (orthoquartzites)  of  value  for  the 
manufacture  of  chipped  stone  tools  and 
abraders  outcrop  on  the  sites,  and  the  out¬ 
crops  appear  to  have  seen  extensive  use. 
The  Late  Archaic  component  in  the 
38BK729  block,  distinguished  by  Thom's 
Creek  (Shell)  Punctate  and  Thom's  Creek 
Finger  Pinched  ceramics,  for  example, 
appears  to  reflect  a  quarrying/workshop  sta¬ 
tion.  While  quarrying  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  primary  reason  for  site  use 


during  most  periods,  expedient  use  of  the 
locally  occurring  raw  materials  appears  to 
have  been  common. 

The  terrace  defining  the  sites  over¬ 
looks  Mattassee  Lake,  a  fairly  unusual 
oxbow-like  feature  within  the  Santee  River 
floodplain  that  appears  to  have  been  a  rich 
source  of  food  resources.  The  main  channel 
of  the  Santee  abuts  the  terrace  only  a 
kilometer  to  the  east,  offering  ready  access 
to  the  river;  this  is  also  somewhat  unusual, 
since  the  Santee  typically  flows  well  within 
the  floodplain  swamp  in  the  lower  coastal 
plain.  The  terrace  location  is,  therefore, 
particularly  suited  to  the  exploitation  of  the 
nearby  laeustrine/riverine  resources.  The 
resources  of  the  uplands,  away  from  the 
river,  are  also  fairly  close  at  hand,  and 
accessible  from  the  terrace. 

The  artifact  and  feature  assemblages 
found  at  the  Mattassee  Lake  sites  suggest 
fairly  short-term  site  use  over  most  if  not 
all  periods.  Little  evidence  for  structures 
was  found,  and  for  most  periods  site  use 
could  be  considered  little  more  than  ex¬ 
tended  camping  activity,  with  hearths  the 
primary  surviving  feature.  This  does  not 
mean  that  structures  were  absent;  only  that 
conclusive  evidence  for  their  presence  was 
not  found.  It  is  possible  that  relatively 
impermanent  structures,  such  as  windbreaks 
or  lean-tos,  were  present  and  left  behind 
few  traces.  The  entire  nature  of  the  assem¬ 
blage  points  to  fairly  brief  visits;  such 
visits,  however,  may  be  the  product  of  very 
different  settlement  systems.  The  apparent 
variability  in  technological  organization 
over  time  at  Mattassee  Lake  is  examined  in 
greater  detail  in  the  preceeding  section  on 
the  cluster  analyses;  the  general  patterns 
noted  are  briefly  summarized  here. 

The  relatively  abbreviated,  highly 
curated  tool  assemblages  characteristic  of 
both  the  highest  and  lowest  levels  in  the 
38BK226  block,  may  reflect  short-term 
extraction  type  activity  (c.f.  Binford  and 
Binford  1  966)  by  groups  based  elsewhere. 
The  much  more  diverse,  but  largely  expe¬ 
dient  assemblages  characteristic  of  the 
intervening  periods  (and  comprising  most  of 
the  components  found  along  the  terrace), 
suggest  somewhat  longer  visits  and  a 
greater  range  of  activities.  While  extended 


(i.e.,  multi-seasonal  or  year-round)  occupa¬ 
tion  is  unlikely,  short  occupations,  on  the 
order  of  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks,  are 
probable.  The  density  and  uniform  nature  of 
much  of  the  terrace  assemblage  points  to 
fairly  similar  patterns  of  site  use,  particu¬ 
larly  over  much  of  the  Woodland.  What  the 
assemblages  may  represent,  it  is  argued,  are 
the  camps  of  fairly  small,  residentiaiiv 
mobile  foraging  groups.  Even  during  the 
early  contact  era,  when  agriculture  was 
supposedly  at  its  height  in  importance  in  the 
southeastern  diet,  a  residentially  mobile 
settlement  pattern  was  in  operation  much  of 
the  year,  with  group  size  at  or  near  the 
nuclear  or,  at  best,  the  extended  family 
level  (Rogel  1  570,  reported  in  Waddell 
1980:46-47).  The  terrace  along  Mattassee 
Lake  appears  to  have  been  a  favorable  loca¬ 
tion  for  both  camping  and  foraging,  and  was 
probably  repeatedly  visited  by  the  prehis¬ 
toric  groups  that  are  hypothesized  to  have 
moved  up  and  down  the  drainage  for  at  least 
par  of  the  year. 

Question  V:  What  is  the  nature  of  sub¬ 

sistence  activity  for  each 
site  component? 

Subsistence  activity  can  be  inferred 
either  directly,  through  the  study  of  pre¬ 
served  floral  and  faunal  remains,  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  through  an  examination  of  the  site 
setting  and  associated  artifactual  assem¬ 
blage.  At  Mattassee  Lake  most  inferences 
about  subsistence  must  be  drawn  indirectly, 
since  only  a  limited  floral  and  faunal  assem¬ 
blage  was  recovered.  Bone  was  very  poorly 
preserved,  although  hunting/foraging 
activity  is  suggested  by  the  probable  identi¬ 
fication  of  deer,  raccoon,  turtle,  beaver, 
and  freshwater  mussel  (Chapter  9). 
Although  a  number  of  ethnobotanical 
samples  were  processed  and  yielded  moder¬ 
ate  amounts  of  material  (Chapter  10),  most 
of  the  identified  charcoal  was  tree  wood, 
with  only  minor  amounts  of  subsistence  de¬ 
bris,  mostly  hickory  nutshell  fragments, 
recovered.  A  few  seeds,  and  corn  from  one 
(possibly  historic  period)  feature,  round  out 
the  preserved  paleobotanieal  assemblage, 
offering  a  fairly  limited  basis  for 
extrapolation. 

The  terrace  artifactual  assemblage, 
predominantly  chipped  stone  tools,  debitage. 


and  pottery,  appears  directed  towards 
hunting/fo^aging  activity.  The  chipped 
stone  tool  assemblage  includes  a  large 
number  of  tools  with  fairly  low  edge  angles, 
suggesting  cutting  (butchering?)  functions. 
Few  cobble  tools,  such  as  mauls,  manos,  or 
grinding  basins  were  recovered,  arguing 
against  extensive  plant  processing,  although 
these  tasks  could  well  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  using  wooden  tools.  A  diversity  of 
plant  and  animal  species  were  available 
from  the  terrace  area  (Chapter  2,  see  also 
Larsen  1980:47-65),  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  were  exploited  even  though  there  is 
little  direct  archeological  evidence  for  this. 
A  locally  available  resource  that  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  extensively  exploited, 
at  least  along  the  terrace,  was  shellfish 
(mussels).  Only  a  few  fragments  of  river 
mussel  shell  were  recovered  in  the  excava¬ 
tion  units,  mostly  from  the  38BK226  block 
unit.  It  is  virtually  certain  that  these 
remains,  if  originally  present  in  any  quan¬ 
tity,  would  have  been  preserved  along  the 
terrace.  This  is  particularly  likely  since  a 
large  shell  midden  occurs  only  a  kilometer 
to  the  east,  at  38BK83,  the  Keller  site. 

GENERAL  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 
ADDRESSED  AT  MATTASSEE  LAKE: 
EFFECTIVE  INVENTORY  FUNCTIONS 

A  major  goal  of  the  Mattassee  Lake 
project  was  the  effective  documentation  of 
the  terrace  archeological  record.  Towards 
that  end  this  report  contains  an  extensive 
body  of  aescriptive  information  about  the 
sites,  their  location,  the  field  procedures 
used  during  the  excavation,  and  analysis 
methods  and  results.  Artifact  categories 
have  been  illustrated  wherever  possible, 
with  specimens  tied  to  the  curated  assembl¬ 
age  through  the  use  of  catalog  numbers 
accompanying  the  plates.  The  cataloging 
and  curation  of  the  assemblage  is  docu¬ 
mented  both  in  the  text  (Chapter  6)  and  in 
the  Data  Appendix  Volume  (Anderson  et  ad. 
1982).  As  noted  in  the  introduction  to  this 
chapter  the  project  collections  and  analysis 
records  are  designed  to  be  accessible  and 
used  with  minimal  effort  by  future  re¬ 
searchers. 
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CULTURAL  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH: 

THE  SANTEE  RIVER  "CULTURAL 
BOUNDARY" PROBLEM 

The  Mattassee  Lake  sites,  located  on 
the  southwest  side  of  the  Santee  River,  are 
in  an  area  generally  thought  to  reflect  the 
interface  of  two  major  cultural  traditions 
represented  during  the  early  historic  era  by 
the  Siouan-Muskhogean  linguistic  boundary 
(Chapter  4).  The  terrace  assemblage, 
accordingly,  was  examined  for  evidence  of 
possible  cultural  mixing,  or  overlap.  While 
evidence  from  a  single  locality  can  hardly 
provide  the  perspective  needed  to  answer 
questions  of  this  scale,  it  can  help  to  refine 
our  understanding  of  the  problem,  and  the 
kinds  of  data  that  need  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  it.  At  Mattassee  Lake  ceramics 
provided  the  best  method,  since  the  wares 
occurring  further  to  the  northeast  and 
southwest  in  the  region  were  generally 
known,  and  could  be  quickly  spotted  in  the 
assemblage.  Other  artifact  categories  that 
were  considered,  however,  included  lithic 
raw  material  and  projectile  point  types.  No 
lithic  raw  material  sources  are  known 
directly  to  the  northeast  of  the  Mattassee 
Lake  area,  however,  and  the  only  material 
in  the  assemblage  known  to  come  from  the 
area  to  the  southwest  was  Allendale  chert, 
which  was  only  a  minor  portion  of  the  total 
lithic  assemblage  over  most  periods.  Most 
of  the  litic  artifacts  found  on  the  terrace,  in 
fact,  could  have  originated  within  the 
Santee  drainage  itself  (including  its  exten¬ 
sion  in  the  piedmont).  Taken  collectively, 
the  evidence  from  the  examination  of  raw 
material  sources  does  not  indicate  extensive 
procurement  from  areas  to  either  the  north¬ 
east  or  the  southwest  of  the  Santee.  Pro¬ 
jectile  point  types,  while  perhaps  more  sen¬ 
sitive  temporally,  are  poorly  documented 
locally,  and  stylistic  distributions  are  only 
slightly  better  understood  from  a  regional 
perspective,  rendering  this  category  (cur¬ 
rently)  of  limited  utility  in  the  examination 
of  this  question. 

A  wide  range  of  ceramics  were  re¬ 
covered  at  Mattassee  Lake,  however,  with 
wares  common  to  both  the  northeastern  and 
southwestern  coastal  plain  present  in  the 
assemblage.  The  extensive  quantity  of 
fabric  impressed  pattern,  from  three  differ¬ 
ent  series  (e.g.,  Wilmington,  Yadkin,  and 


Cape  Fear),  point  to  a  northern  influence, 
while  the  numerous  carved-stamped  wares 
(e.g.,  Refuge,  Deptford,  Santee,  Pee  Dee) 
support  ties  with  the  South  Appalachian 
ceramic  tradition.  An  interesting  blending 
of  these  two  traditions  can  be  seen  in  Figure 
83,  where  two  combination  linear  check 
stamped-fabrie  impressed  sherds  are  illu¬ 
strated.  On  a  larger  scale,  this  effect  is 
illustrated  by  the  presence  of  several  linear 
check  and  simple  stamped  sherds  with  a 
Wilmington  paste  (a  presumably  'northern' 
attribute).  The  apparent  contemporaneity 
in  the  excavation  block  levels,  particularly 
at  38BK226,  of  both  carved  and  wrapped 
paddle  stamped  wares  also  suggests  a  fair 
degree  of  overlap  or  mixing  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions;  whether  this  actually  reflects  the 
overlapping  movements  of  different  groups 
is  unknown.  The  degree  of  mixing  appears 
greatest  during  the  Early/Middle  Woodland, 
specifically  during  the  periods  represented 
by  Wilmington  and  Deptford  ceramics.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  later  Woodland  wrapped  paddle 
stamped  wares  predominate,  with  carved 
paddle  stamping  reassuming  dominance  only 
during  the  Mississippian.  Whether  this 
pattern  of  pottery  manufacture  actually  re¬ 
flects  the  ebb  and  flow  of  cultural  groups, 
first  from  both  areas  (during  the  Early/ 
Middle  Woodland),  than  from  the  northeast 
(during  the  Middle/Late  Woodland),  and 
finally  from  the  southwest  (during  the 
Mississippian),  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 

To  further  explore  this  question,  a 
sample  of  49  archeological  sites  was  ex¬ 
amined,  25  from  the  northeast  side  of  the 
Santee  River  in  Georgetown  County,  and  24 
from  the  southeast  side,  in  Berkeley  County 
(Table  85).  The  sites  were  found  during  two 
approximately  50  mile  long  powerline  sur¬ 
veys  conducted  in  1978  (Anderson,  Claggett, 
and  Newkirk  1978,1980);  the  corridors 
examined  ran  parallel  to  the  coast  from  the 
Cooper  River  drainage  to  near  the  vicinity 
of  Winyah  Bay,  one  10  and  the  other  20 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  Mattassee  Lake 
area.  The  sample  thus  represents  two 
northeast-southwest  trending  transects 
cutting  across  the  Santee  River,  and  extend¬ 
ing  for  some  distance  beyond  it. 
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The  distribution  of  Wilmington  Fabric 
Impressed  ceramics  is  the  opposite 
expected.  Previous  research  (Caldwell 
1952:317;  Anderson  1 975a: 1 8 9- 1 90)  had  sug¬ 
gested  that  Wilmington  ceramics  were  rare 
away  from  the  coast  to  the  southwest  of  the 
Santee  River.  The  data  indicate,  however, 
that  Wilmington  wares  are  common  in  the 
interior  of  the  lower  coastal  plain  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  south  of  the  Santee,  forcing 
some  modification  of  this  observation  (see 
also  Herold  and  Knick  1978:27).  The  fairly 
even  distribution  of  most  wares  on  both 
sides  of  the  Santee,  with  no  direct  evidence 
for  an  attenuation  effect,  indicates  moder¬ 
ate  prehistoric  cross  river  contact.  While 
the  general  region  may  have  been  something 
of  a  boundary  area,  the  river  itself  does  not 
appear  to  have  served  as  a  major  barrier. 
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Little  evidence  was  noted  within  the 
49  site  sample  for  artifact  distributions  con¬ 
strained  by  the  Santee  River  (Table  85). 
Only  three  finishes  occurred  with  a  some¬ 
what  higher  incidence  on  one  as  opposed  to 
both  sides  of  the  river.  Deptford  Linear 
Check  Stamped,  Santee  and  Deptford  Simple 
Stamped,  and  Wilmington  Fabric  Impressed 
ceramics  occurred  on  proportionally  a  much 
higher  number  of  archeological  sites  to  the 
southwest  of  the  Santee,  in  Berkeley 
County,  than  to  the  northeast  of  that  drain¬ 
age  (Table  85).  This  apparent  patterning 
may,  however,  be  an  artifact  of  the  sample 
size,  both  in  terms  of  the  total  number  of 
sites,  and  the  number  of  artifacts  collected 
from  each  site.  The  distributions  of  the 
linear  check  and  simple  stamped  wares  are 
plausible,  however;  previous  research  in  the 
region  has  documented  a  decrease  in  the 
occurrence  of  these  finishes  proceeding 
from  southwest  to  northeast  in  the  coastal 
plain  (Andersen  1  975b),  with  few  sherds  with 
these  fin;.hes  reported  in  southeastern 
coastal  Not  tii  Carolina  (South  1960:72). 


CULTURAL  HISTORICAL  RESEARCH: 

THE  EVALUATION  OF  EXISTING 
TAXONOMIC  FRAMEWORKS 

A  major  goal  of  the  Mattassee  Lake 
project  research  was  the  development  of  a 
local  artifactual  sequence  to  help  resolve 
perceived  deficiencies  in  local  taxonomies 
and  sequences  (Chapter  4).  Major  sections 
of  both  the  lithic  and  ceramic  analyses 
(Chapters  7  and  8)  document  and  describe 
the  results  of  this  research.  Twenty  projec¬ 
tile  point  groups  and  some  35  pottery  types 
were  recognized  within  the  assemblage,  and 
are  extensively  described  and  illustrated, 
and  compared  with  existing  taxa.  While 
many  of  the  categories  closely  fit  existing 
taxa,  a  number  of  previously  unrecognized 
and/or  undescribed  types  were  found,  and 
have  been  documented.  Highlights  of  these 
investigations  include  a  recognition  of  the 
variability  in  local  Woodland/Mississippian 
projectile  point  forms,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  ceramic  sequence  for  the  Wood¬ 
land  period.  Specific  problem  areas  within 
existing  taxonomies  were  addressed  by  the 
introduction  of  new  categories  where  appro¬ 
priate  and  the  refinement  of  existing  cate¬ 
gories.  The  Mattassee  Lake  sequence 
(Figure  97),  discussed  at  length  throughout 
the  report,  is  designed  to  complement, 
rather  than  replace,  existing  formulations. 
It  is  advanced,  however,  as  a  locally-derived 
sequence,  the  first  taxonomy  and  chronology 
documented  from  the  lower  Santee  River 
area. 
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CULTURAL  ECOLOGICAL  RESEARCH:  riverine  and  interriverine  zones.  Of  the  49 

THE  NATURE  OF  PREHISTORIC  USE  OF  sites,  37  had  one  or  more  components  that 

THE  RIVERINE  AND  INTERRIVERINE  could  be  identified  to  specific  period.  The 

AREAS  OF  THE  LOWER  COASTAL  PLAIN  distribution  of  these  components  was 

examined,  by  period,  over  two  major 
The  Mattassee  Lake  project  research  environmental  zones:  the  riverine  area,  and 

documents  in  some  detail  prehistoric  use  of  the  interriverine  area  (Table  86).  Riverine 

a  portion  of  the  riverine  zone  in  the  interior  sites  were  defined  as  those  within  one 

lower  Coastal  Plain  of  South  Carolina.  The  kilometer  of  a  major  drainage  or  its  as~ 

research  is  complemented  in  the  immediate  sociated  river  swamp.  In  the  area  of  the 

area  by  the  extensive  excavations  and  two  transects  the  Cooper,  Santee,  and 

analyses  conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Sampit  Rivers,  and  Wadmacon  Creek  were 

Archeology  and  Anthropology  at  a  series  of  the  defining  drainages;  all  other  sites,  even 

riverine  sites  to  the  north,  in  another  part  if  along  major  secondary  streams  such  as 

of  the  Rediversion  Canal  project  area  Wadboo  or  Savanna  Creek,  were  considered 

(Brooks  and  Canouts  1982).  Both  excava-  to  be  in  the  interriverine  zone, 

tions  indicate  extensive  prehistoric  use  of 

the  riverine  zone.  Comparison  with  sites  in  Although  a  low  level  test  of  the 

the  interriverine  zone  is  difficult  due  to  a  riverine/interriverine  model  of  site  distribu- 

general  absence  of  comparable  excavation  tion  that  Asreen  (1974),  Brooks  and  Scurry 
data.  Using  survey  data  Brooks  and  Scurry  (1978),  and  others  have  proposed  for  this 

(1978)  have  documented  some  patterns  of  part  of  the  coastal  plain,  distinct  patterning 

prehistoric  use  of  the  interriverine  zone,  did  emerge  from  the  analysis.  Roughly  two 

basically  that  sites  tend  to  be  small,  single  and  a  half  times  as  many  components  were 

component,  occur  on  well-drained  soils,  and  located  in  the  riverine  as  opposed  to  the 

tend  to  date  to  the  later  Woodland  periods  interriverine  zone.  Archaic  sites  were 

(see  also  Chapter  4).  To  further  explore  this  infrequent  but  occurred  in  both  zones, 

question,  the  two  survey  transects  discussed  From  the  Late  Archaic  through  the  Missis- 

previously  were  examined;  this  sample  in-  sippian  there  is  some  indication  of  a  riverine 
eluded  49  sites  and  cut  across  both  the  orientation,  particularly  during  the  Late 

TABLE  86 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PREHISTORIC  COMPONENTS,  BY  PERIOD, 

IN  THE  RIVERINE  AND  INTERRIVERINE  ZONES 
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Archaic,  Early  Woodland,  and  iVlississippian 
periods.  The  later  (Middle/Late)  Woodland 
was  the  only  exception  to  this  patterning, 
with  a  moderate  number  of  components 
(N  =  10,  38.5  percent)  in  the  interriverine 
zone.  This  patterning  clearly  supports  the 
inferences  advanced  earlier.  A  closer 
examination  of  the  component  and  artifact 
assemblages  from  these  sites  also  docu¬ 
ments  a  differential  use  of  these  areas  pre- 
historically.  Sites  in  the  interriverine  zone 
were  smaller  and  produced  far  fewer  arti¬ 
facts,  on  the  average,  than  sites  in  the 
riverine  zone.  Sites  in  the  riverine  zone 
tended  to  have  more  than  one  component, 
suggesting  repeated  use,  or  extended  occu¬ 
pation  of  favored  areas  (Table  87).  Sites  in 
the  interriverine  zone,  in  contrast,  tended 
to  have  only  a  single  component,  suggesting 
one  period  of  use.  When  coupled  with  the 
relative  artifact  densities  observed  on  sites 
in  each  area,  the  transect  data  suggest 
short-term  use  of  the  interior,  perhaps  in 
specialized  extraction  functions  (hunting, 
firewood  or  nut  collection,  or  other  resource 
procurement),  as  opposed  to  a  more 
extended  use  of  the  riverine  zone.  Many  of 
the  interrivesine  sites,  in  fact,  may  repre¬ 
sent  the  remains  of  special  activity  camps 
formed  by  task  groups  from  more  permanent 
(base)  settlements  along  the  primary  drain¬ 
ages.  Verification  of  such  an  inference  will, 
of  course,  require  considerable  testing, 
including  the  comparison  of  assemblages 
from  large  numbers  of  sites  in  both  areas. 
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CULTURAL  ECOLOGICAL  RESEARCH: 

THE  NATURE  OF  PREHISTORIC  USE  OF 
THE  COASTAL  AND  INTERIOR  AREAS 
OF  THE  LOWER  COASTAL  PLAIN 

The  Mattassee  Lake  sites  included 
components  spanning  virtually  the  entire 
prehistoric  era,  indicating  extensive,  long¬ 
term  if  not  continuous  use  of  the  riverine 
zone  of  the  interior  lower  coastal  plain. 
Most  previous  large-scale  archeological 
research  in  the  general  area  has  focused  on 
immediate  coastal  sites  and  little  opportu¬ 
nity  for  comparison  of  coastal  and  interior 
sites  has  existed  previously.  Differences 
are  evident;  the  most  immediate  being  the 
almost  total  lack  of  shellfish  remains  on 
most  interior  sites.  Shell  middens  along 
interior  drainages  throughout  the  south¬ 
eastern  Atlantic  slope  appear  to  be  the 
unusual  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The 
interior  sites  also  appear  to  have  a  far 
higher  incidence  of  stone  tools  and  debitage 
(e.g.,  Trinkley  1980a),  although  the 
Mattassee  Lake  sites,  serving  as  a  quarry 
area,  are  an  unusual  case  and  render  com¬ 
parison  difficult.  It  is  evident  that  large 
sites  are  present  in  both  the  coastal  and  the 
interior  riverine  zones.  Currently  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  should  be  addressed  is,  Are  these 
sites  contemporaneous?  If  so,  Do  they  re¬ 
flect  different  (season?)  settlements  of  a 
single  group  or  the  remains  of  two  separate 
groups,  one  occupying  the  coast  and  the 
other  the  interior  (c.f.  Widmer  1976a:45)? 

To  further  explore  this  question,  the 
incidence  of  major  ceramic  taxa  was 
examined  over  95  sites  located  in  both  the 
coastal  zone  and  the  interior  (Table  88). 
The  sample  include  the  49  prehistoric  sites 
from  the  two  powerline  transects  discussed 
previously  (Anderson,  Claggett  and  Newkirk 
1978,1980),  plus  an  additional  12  sites  from 
the  interior  (Table  88)  and  34  from  the 
coastal  zone  (Table  90).  The  analysis 
focused  on  ceramic  prehistoric  components 
due  to  a  low  incidence  of  diagnostic  Archaic 
projectile  points  in  either  zone.  Coastal 
sites  were  those  found  in  or  within  one 
kilometer  of  the  estuary;  the  sample  in¬ 
cluded  all  of  the  prehistoric  sites  between 
Charleston  Harbor  and  Winyah  Bay  for 
which  detailed  ceramic  analyses,  or  access¬ 
ible  collections  (i.e.,  at  the  IAA  or  the 
Charleston  Museum),  were  available  as  of 
1978. 
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The  comparative  analysis  suggests 
that  a  number  of  ceramic  taxa  occur  pre¬ 
dominantly  in  either  the  coastal  zone  or  the 
interior,  but  not  in  both  areas.  Among  Late 
Archaic  wares,  for  example,  Stalling's  Plain 
appears  largely  confined  to  the  interior  and 
Thom's  Creek  Finger-Pinched,  var. 
Awendaw,  to  the  coast.  In  contrast,  Thom's 
Creek  Punctate,  vars.  Thom's  Creek  and 
Spanish  Mount,  appear  to  be  (proportion¬ 
ately)  evenly  distributed  between  the  two 
areas.  The  data  for  Stalling's  Punctate 
suggests  the  same  even  distribution  although 
the  sample  (N=2  sites)  is  too  small  to  be 
meaningful.  Close  inspection  indicates  that 
var.  Awendaw  ceramics  occur  either  in  the 
immediate  coastal  zone  near  Charleston 
Harbor,  or  in  the  Wando  and  Cooper  River 
drainages.  Mo  var.  Awendaw  ceramics  had 
been  reported  from  the  lower  Santee  drain¬ 
age  prior  to  the  work  at  Mattassee  Lake, 
suggesting  a  very  limited  distribution  for 
the  ware. 

Moving  to  the  initial  and  Early  Wood¬ 
land,  Refuge  and  Deptford  ceramics  were 
noted  with  a  much  higher  incidence  on 
interior  as  opposed  to  coastal  sites  (Table 
88).  This  may  indicate  a  relative  depopula¬ 
tion  of  the  coastal  zone,  coupled  with  move¬ 
ment  into  or  increased  exploitation  of  the 
interior  during  the  Early  Woodland. 
DePratter  and  Howard  (1977)  have  pre¬ 
sented  evidence  for  a  similar  (infrequent) 
occurrence  of  Refuge  sites  along  the 
Georgia  coast;  their  research  suggests,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  minor  marine  transgression 
between  3000  and  2000  BP  drowned  previ¬ 
ously  exploited  estuarine  areas  and  sub¬ 
merged  large  numbers  of  sites  from  this 
period  (see  also  Brooks  1980;  Brooks  et  al. 
1979,  1980).  In  the  South  Carolina  area  it 
appears  that  by  later  Woodland  times 
exploitation  of  coastal  estuarine  resources 
is  at  a  considerably  higher  level  than  during 
the  earlier  Woodland  (c.f.  Brooks  1980);  this 
may  reflect  sea  level  stabilization  and  the 
redevelopment  or  renewal  of  rich  estuarine 
resources. 

The  Cape  Fear  and  Hanover/ 
Wilmington  ceramics  exhibited  highly 
unusual,  complementary  distributions  by 
specific  finish.  Over  both  ware  groups, 
cordmarking  was  restricted  largely  to  the 
coast  while  fabric  impressing  occurred  pre¬ 


dominantly  in  the  interior.  Each  finish  did 
occur  in  both  areas,  but  apparently  with 
markedly  different  incidence.  This  is  a 
local  phenomenon,  apparently  restricted 
only  to  the  general  area  of  the  lower 
Coastal  Plain  between  the  Santee  and 
Cooper  Rivers  (see  Trinkley  1980a:388-389). 
The  pattern  is  strongly  supported  at 
Mattassee  Lake,  where  Cape  Fear  Fabric 
Impressed  sherds  outnumbered  cordmarked 
sherds  by  over  a  50  to  1  ratio  (Table  51),  and 
where  no  Wilmington  Cordmarked  sherds 
were  recovered,  in  spite  of  a  moderate 
incidence  of  Wilmington  Fabric  Impressed 
(N=235  sherds).  The  distribution  is  unusual 
and  warrants  explanation,  particularly  if  the 
cord  and  fabric  impressed  wares  of  each 
series  are  contemporaneous.  Assuming  a 
sampling  error  is  not  at  fault,  the  patterning 
suggests  the  possibility  of  either  different 
patterns  of  vessel  use  in  the  two  areas 
(something  possible  anyway  given  the 
environmental  differences),  or  perhaps  the 
presence  of  differing  cultural  groups 
occupying  the  two  zones.  Finally,  late  pre¬ 
historic  Chicora  (Savannah  and  Pee  Dee)  and 
York  (Ashley)  ware  group  ceramics  (after 
South,  1973b)  were  noted  on  sites  in  both 
areas.  The  prehistoric  (South  Appalachian 
Mississippian)  Chicora  wares  appear  to  be 
evenly  distributed;  the  protohistoric  York 
wares  are  similarly  distributed,  although 
some  emphasis  towards  the  coastal  zone  is 
suggested. 

CULTURAL  ECOLOGICAL  RESEARCH: 
PREHISTORIC  LITHIC  RAW  MATERIAL 
PROCUREMENT  AND  USE  IN  THE 
LOWER  COASTAL  PLAIN 

The  analysis  of  the  Mattassee  Lake 
assemblage  focused  extensively  on  lithic 
raw  material  procurement  and  use  (Chapter 
7).  The  fact  that  the  terrace  defining  the 
sites  had  outcrops  of  knapable  stone,  and 
served  as  a  quarry  prehistorically,  prompted 
this  orientation.  From  a  regional  perspec¬ 
tive,  the  quarrying  activity  at  Mattassee 
Lake  was  not  particularly  extensive;  the 
extant  and  density  of  reduction  debris  does 
not  begin  to  come  close  to  the  quantities  of 
material  observed  at  the  chert  quarries 
along  the  lower  Savannah  River  (e.g., 
Stoltman  1974).  Major  outcrops  and  quarry 
sites  are  rare  in  the  South  Carolina  coastal 
plain,  and  the  only  large  quarry  known  from 
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along  the  Santee  drainage,  the  Buyck's  Bluff 
site,  is  some  75  miles  upriver  (Chapter  6). 
Small  outcrops  are  (apparently)  fairly 
common  along  the  Santee;  most,  however, 
are  characterized  by  fairly  poor  quality 
stone,  and  saw  only  limited  exploitation 
prehistorieally.  A  major  goal  of  the 
Mattassee  Lake  analysis  was  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  raw  material  source  areas;  at  least 
five  different  chert  sources  were  docu¬ 
mented  along  the  Santee,  together  with 
(initial)  criteria  for  separating  materials 
from  each.  The  use  of  thin  sectioning,  and 
micro-faunal  analyses,  are  suggested  as  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  procedures  for  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  lithic  raw  material  source  areas 
within  the  coastal  plain. 

CULTURAL  ECOLOGICAL  RESEARCH: 

THE  EVIDENCE  FOR  AND  AGAINST  A 
TRANSHUMANT  SETTLEMENT  PATTERN 
BETWEEN  THE  COAST  AND  THE  INTER¬ 
IOR  IN  THE  LOWER  COASTAL  PLAIN 

The  Mattassee  Lake  excavation 
assemblage  leaves  much  to  be  resolved 
about  the  possibility  of  prehistoric  trans- 
humanee  between  the  coastal  and  interior 
areas  of  the  lower  coastal  plain.  If  any¬ 
thing,  the  data  set  tends  to  refute  the 
concept.  Few  artifacts  demonstrably  of 
coastal  origin  are  present,  and  those  that  do 
occur  (i.e.,  the  Thom's  Creek  (Shell) 
Punctate  and  Finger-Pinched  wares  at 
38BK229)  are  exceptional  occurrences  both 
on  the  terrace  and  in  the  general  region. 
The  assemblage  data  from  the  terrace  sug^ 
gests  relatively  brief,  short-term  use  of  the 
area  by  residentially  mobile  foraging  groups 
throughout  much  of  the  prehistoric  era; 
some  of  these  groups  may  have  made  use  of 
the  sea  island  (coastal)  zone  during  their 
movements,  although  there  is  little  direct 
evidence  for  this.  The  distributional  infor¬ 
mation  (Table  88),  in  fact,  suggests  that  the 
occupation  of  the  coastal  zone  was  some¬ 
what  different  than  the  occupation  of  the 
interior,  and  that  interaction  and/or  move¬ 
ment  between  the  two  zones  may  have  been 
less  pronounced  than  traditionally  (c.f. 
Milanich  1971,  1972)  assumed,  at  least 

during  some  periods. 

The  distributions  of  several  ceramic 
taxa  (Table  88),  as  previously  discussed, 
suggest  group  orientations  towards  either 


the  coastal  area  or  the  interior,  but  not 
toward  both  zones.  There  is  fair  evidence 
for  major  differences  in  the  occurrence  of 
several  ceramic  types  over  the  two  areas, 
particularly  during  the  Late  Archaic  (the 
Stalling's-Awendaw-Thom's  Creek  distribu¬ 
tions)  and  the  later  Woodland  (the 
Wilmington/Cape  Fear  distributions,  and  the 
occurrence  of  cord  and  fabric  marked 
finishes).  The  interior  distribution  of  both 
the  Refuge  and  Deptford  wares  may  reflect 
a  predominantly  interior  adaptation  during 
the  Early  Woodland;  alternatively,  it  may 
reflect  sampling  bias  if  coastal  sites  of  this 
period  have  indeed  been  submerged  (c.f. 
DePratter  and  Howard  1977).  Only  sites  of 
the  later  prehistoric,  Middle/Late  Woodland 
and  Mississippian  period  exhibit  relatively 
even  distributions  over  both  areas,  as  might 
be  expected  given  a  model  of  transhumance. 
This  suggests  that  Milanich's  (1971)  hypo¬ 
thesized  "Coastal  Tradition",  a  stable 
pattern  of  transhumance  occurring  contin¬ 
uously  from  the  Late  Archaic  through  the 
Mississippian,  may  not  have  been  operating. 
In  contrast,  separate  populations  may  have 
occupied  the  coastal  and  interior  areas  of 
central  South  Carolina  coastal  plain  during 
at  least  some  of  the  ceramic  prehistoric. 

A  second  distributional  pattern 
observed  in  the  area  of  the  lower  Santee  and 
Cooper  River  drainages  also  tends  to  argue 
against  models  of  coastal-interior  trans¬ 
humance.  Generally,  the  immediate  coastal 
zone  in  and  within  a  few  kilometers  of  the 
estuary  is  characterized  by  a  high  prehis¬ 
toric  site  density  (c.f.  Trinkley  1980a). 
Back  away  from  this  zone  in  the  interior, 
however,  few  sites  have  been  recorded  away 
from  major  streams  or  rivers.  This  pattern 
was  particularly  evident  in  the  area  several 
kilometers  from  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of 
one  of  the  two  powerline  transects  re¬ 
ferenced  earlier  (Anderson,  Claggett,  and 
Newkirk  1980).  Only  with  increased  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  coast,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
second  transect  (Anderson,  Claggett,  and 
Newkirk  1978),  and  the  area  of  the  Cooper 
River  Rediversion  Canal  (Brockington  1980), 
does  site  density  pickup. 

The  apparent  light  prehistoric  use  of 
the  area  immediately  back  from  the  coast 
appears  to  be  (in  part)  a  reflection  of  local¬ 
ized  environmental  conditions.  The  terrain 


CONCLUSION 


immediately  away  from  the  estuary  along 
the  central  South  Carolina  coast  is  low-lying 
and  swampy,  characterized  by  compara¬ 
tively  youthful  Pleistocene  beach  and  shore¬ 
line  deposits  (Colquhoun  and  Johnson  1  968). 
Away  from  major  streams  drainage  patterns 
are  poorly  defined,  hindering  both  popula¬ 
tion  movement  and  extended  settlement 
(Brooks  and  Scurry  1979;  Anderson  and 
Logan  1981).  The  terrain  further  removed 
from  the  coast,  in  contrast,  is  older,  higher, 
J  more  weathered,  with  somewhat  better 
defined  drainage  patterns.  Between  the 
Cooper  and  the  Santee  there  are  no  major 
drainages  that  run  more  than  a  few  miles 
into  the  interior;  the  low-lving  zone  may 
thus  act  as  something  of  a  barrier,  redirect¬ 
ing  or  constraining  movement,  and  reducing 
the  likelihood  of  transhumance,  at  least  in 
or  through  this  /.one.  Most  population 
movement  and  settlement  in  the  lower 
coastal  plain,  therefore,  were  along  major 
river  systems. 


The  excavations  and  analyses  of  the 
Mattassee  Lake  assemblage  have  been 
directed  to  a  wide  range  of  research  topics. 
The  results  of  the  study  include  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  cultural/artifactual  sequence  for 
the  lower  Santee  River  area,  which  should 
serve  as  a  baseline  for  future  refinement. 
In  addition,  the  investigations  focused  on 
lithic  raw  material  source  areas,  procure¬ 
ment  patterns,  and  reduction/manufacturing 
strategies.  The  analysis  sought  to  examine 
the  use  of  the  terrace  in  terms  of  prehis¬ 
toric  technological  organization.  The 
settlement  and  mobility  patterns  advanced 
here  for  the  various  components  present 
along  the  terrace  can  and  should  be  subject 
to  considerable  testing.  The  discussion  and 
descriptions  recounted  here,  hopefully,  can 
help  guide  investigations  along  those  lines. 
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